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LETTER  No.  1. 

As  the  following  pages  have  been  hastily  compiled,  at 
the  nrgent  request  of  a  number  of  my  friends,  from  a  series 
of  Letters  and  Notes  written  by  myself  during  several 

years'  rei^iatsiiizij  ami  travel 
amongst  a  number  of  the 
wildest  and  most  remote 
tribes  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cau  Indians,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  make  this  page  the 
beginning  of  my  book,  dis- 
peDsing  with  Preiace,  and 
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even  iritli  Dedication,  other  than  that  irhich  I  hereby 
make  of  it,  with  all  mj  heart,  to  those  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  it. 

K  it  be  neoeseary  to  render  any  apology  for  beginning 
thus  nnceremoniously,  my  readers  will  understand  that  I 
had  no  space  in  these,  my  first  volumes  to  throw  away ; 
nor  much  time  at  my  disposal,  which  I  could,  in  justice,  use 
for  introducing  myself  and  my  works  to  the  world. 

Having  commenced  thus  almiptly,  then,  I  will  venture 
to  take  upon  myself  the  sin  of  calling  this  one  of  the  series 
of  Letters  of  which  I  have  spoken,  although  I  am  writing 
it  several  years  later,  and  placing  it  at  the  beginning  of 
my  book ;  by  which  means  I  will  be  enabled  briefly  to 
introduce  myself  to  my  readers  (who,  as  yet,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  me,)  and  also  the  subjects  of  the  following 
epistles,  with  such  explanations  of  the  customs  described 
in  them,  as  will  serve  for  a  key  or  glossary  to  the  same^ 
and  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  the  information  they 
contain. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  books  which  are,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  flooding  the  world,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  beg  pardon  for  making  a  book  at  aU; 
and  in  Ihe  next  (if  my  readers  should  become  so  much 
interested  in  my  narrations,  as  to  censure  me  for  the 
brevity  of  the  work)  to  take  some  considerable  credit  for 
not  having  trespassed  too  long  upon  their  time  and  patience. 

Leaving  my  readers,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  is  in  the 
book,  without  promising  them  anything,  I  proceed  to  say 
— of  myielfj  that  I  was  bom  in  Wyoming,  in  North 
America,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  of  parents  who 
entered  that  beautiftd  and  &med  valley  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  disastrous  event  of 
the  ''Lidian  massacre.^' 

The  early  part  of  my  life  was  whiled  away,  apparently, 
somewhat  in  vain,  with  books  reluctantly  held  in  one  hand, 
and  a  rifle  or  fishing-pole  firmly  and  affectionately  grasped 
in  the  other. 
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At  the  urgent  request  of  my  father,  who  was  a  praotising 
lawyer,  I  was  prevailed  npon  to  abandon  these  fitvorite 
themes,  and  also  my  ocoosional  dabblings  with  the  bmsbi 
whioh  had  secured  already  a  comer  in  my  affections,  and 
I  o<nnmenced  reading  ^  law  for  a  profession,  tmder  the 
direction  of  Beere  and  Oould,  of  Cknmecticut.  I  attended 
the  lectures  of  these  learned  judges  for  two  years — was 
admitted  to  the  bar — and  practised  the  law,  as  a  sort  of 
Nvmrodical  lawyer,  in  my  native  land,  tat  the  term  of  two 
or  three  years  when  I  very  deliberately  sold  my  law 
library  and  all  (save  my  rifle  and  flshingutaekle)  and 
converting  iheir  proceeds  into  brushes  and  paint-pots,  I 
oommaiused  the  art  of  painting  in  Philadelphia,  without 
teacher  or  adviser* 

I  there  closely  applied  my  hand  to  the  labors  of  the  art 
for  several  yean;  during  which  time  my  mind  was  con- 
tinually reachiz^  for  some  branch  or  enterprise  of  the  art, 
on  which  to  devote  a  whole  life-time  of  enthusiasm ;  when 
a  delegation  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  noble  and  dignified- 
locking  Indians,  fixmi  the  wilds  <tf  the  ^  Far  West,"  sud- 
denly arrived  in  the  city,  arrayed  and  equipped  in  all  their 
classic  beauty, — ^with  diield  and  helmet, — with  tunic  and 
manteau, — ^tinted  and  tasselled  ofl^  exactly  for  the  painter's 
palette! 

Li  silent  and  stoic  dignity,  these  lords  of  the  forest 
strutted  about  the  city  for  a  few  days,  wrapped  in  their 
pictured  robes,  with  their  brows  plumed  with  the  quills  of 
the  war-eagle,  attracting  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  them.  After  this,  they  took  their  leave  for 
Washington  City,  and  I  was  left  to  reflect  and  regret, 
which  I  did  long  and  deeply,  until  I  came  to  the  following 
deductions  and  conclusions : 

Black  and  blue  doth  and  civilisation  are  destined,  not 
only  to  veil,  but  to  obliterate  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Nature.  Man,  in  the  simplicity  and  loftiness  of  his  nature, 
tmrestrained  and  unfettered  by  the  disguises  of  art,  is 
surely  the  most  beautifid  model  for  the  painter,— and  the 
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country  from  whicli  he  hails  is  xinquestionablj  the  best 
study  or  school  of  the  arts  io  the  world:  such,  I  am  sure, 
from  the  models  I  have  seen,  is  the  wilderness  of  North 
America.  And  the  history  and  customs  of  such  a  people, 
preserved  by  pictorial  illustrations,  are  themes  worthy  the 
life-time  of  one  man,  and  nothing  short  of  the  loss  of  my 
life,  shall  prevent  me  from  visiting  their  country,  and  cf 
becoming  their  historian. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  delightful  in  the 
above  resolve,  which  was  to  bring  me  amidst  such  living 
models  for  my  brush ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  in  my 
hands  again,  for  my  living  and  protection,  the  objects  of 
my  heart  above-named ;  which  had  long  been  laid  by  to 
rust  and  decay  in  the  city,  without  the  remotest  prospect 
of  again  contributing  to  my  amusement 

I  had  fully  resolved :  I  opened  my  views  to  my  friends 
and  relations,  but  got  not  one  advocate  or  abettor.  I  tried 
fairly  and  fjEdthftQly ,  but  it  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  those 
whose  anxieties  were  ready  to  fabricate  every  difficulty 
and  danger  that  could  be  imagined,  without  being  able  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  extent  or  importance  of  my 
designs,  and  I  broke  from  them  all, — from  my  wife  and 
my  aged  parents, — myself  my  only  adviser  and  protector. 

With  these  views  firmly  fixed — armed,  equipped,  and 
supplied,  I  started  out  in  the  year  1882,  and  penetrated 
the  vast  and  pathless  wilds  which  are  familiarly  denomi- 
nated the  great  **Far  West"  of  the  North  American 
Gontinent,  with  a  light  heart,  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic 
hope  and  reliance  that  I  could  meet  and  overcome  all  the 
hazards  and  privations  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  production 
of  a  literal  and  graphic  delineation  of  the  living  manners^ 
customs,  and  character  of  an  interesting  race  of  people,  who 
are  rapidly  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth — 
lending  a  hand  to  a  dying  nation,  who  have  no  historians 
or  biographers  of  their  own  to  portray  with  fidelity  their 
native  looks  and  history;  thus  snatching  fSrom  a  hasty 
oblivion  what  could  be  saved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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and  peipetnating  it,  as  a  &ir  and  jnst  monnment,  to  the 
memory  of  a  truly  lofty  and  noble  race. 

I  liaye  spent  about  eigbt  years  already  in  tbe  pursuit 
above-named,  having  been  for  the  most  of  that  time 
immersed  in  the  Indian  country,  mingling  with  red  men, 
and  identifying  myself  with  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  games  and  amusements,  in  order  the  better  to  fisLmiliar- 
ize  myself  with  their  superstitions  and  mysteries,  which 
are  the  keys  to  Indian  life  and  character. 

It  was  during  the  several  years  of  my  life  just  mentioned, 
and  whilst  I  was  in  familiar  participation  with  them  in 
their  sports  and  amusements,  that  I  penned  the  following 
series  of  epistles ;  describing  only  such  glowing  or  curious 
scenes  and  events  as  passed  under  my  immediate  observa- 
tion; leaving  their  early  history,  and  many  of  their 
traditions,  language,  &c.,  for  a  sul^equent  and  much  more 
elaborate  work,  for  which  I  have  procured  the  materials, 
and  which  I  may  eventually  publish. 

I  set  out  on  my  arduous  and  perilous  undertaking  with 
the  determination  of  reaching,  ultimately,  every  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and  of  bring- 
ing home  faithful  portraits  of  their  principal  personages, 
both  men  and  women,  from  each  tribe;  views  of  their 
villages,  games,  &c.,  and  full  notes  on  their  character  and 
history.  I  designed,  also,  to  procure  their  costumes,  and 
a  complete  collection  of  their  manufactures  and  weapons, 
and  to  perpetuate  them  in  a  Cfallery  unique^  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  future  ages. 

I  claim  whatever  merit  there  may  have  been  in  the 
originality  of  such  a  design,  as  I  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
artist  who  ever  set  out  upon  such  a  work,  designing  to 
carry  his  canvass  to  the  Bocky  Mountains;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  following  Letters  were  written  and 
published  in  the  New  York  papeis,  as  early  as  the  years 
1832  and  1838;  long  before  the  Tours  of  Washington 
Irving,  and  several  others,  whose  interesting  narratives  are 
before  the  world. 
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I  haTe,  as  yet,  by  no  meana  yisited  all  the  tribes ;  bat  I 
have  progressed  a  yerj  great  way  witb  the  enterprise,  and 
with  fiEir  greater  and  more  complete  success  than  I  expected. 

I  have  yisited  forty-eight  different  tribes,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  found  speaking  different  languages,  and 
containing  in  all  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  I  have 
brought  home  safe,  and  in  good  order,  three  hundred  and 
ten  portraits  in  oil,  all  painted  in  their  native  dress,  and  in 
their  own  wigwams;  and  also  two  hundred  other  paintings 
in  oil,  containing  views  of  their  villages — their  wigwams — 
their  games  and  religious  ceremonies — ^their  dances — ^iheir 
ball  plays — ^their  bufiGdo  hunting,  and  other  amusements 
(containing  in  all,  over  three  thousand  full-length  figures) ; 
and  the  landscapes  of  the  country  they  live  in,  as  well  as 
a  very  extensive  and  curious  collection  <^  their  costumes, 
and  all  their  other  manufactures,  from  the  size  of  a  wig- 
wam down  to  the  size  of  a  quUl  or  a  rattle. 

So  much  of  myself  sjid,  of  my  tvorlca^  which  is  all  that  I 
wish  to  say  at  present 

Of  the  Ikdianb,  I  have  much  more  to  say,  and  to  the 
following  delineations  of  them,  and  their  character  and 
customs,  I  shall  make  no  &rther  apology  foit  requesting 
the  attention  of  my  readers. 

The  Indians  (as  I  shall  call  them),  thB  savages  or  red  men 
of  the  forests  and  prairies  of  North  America,  are  at  this  time 
a  subject  of  great  interest  and  some  importance  to  the 
civili^  world ;  rendered  more  particularly  so  in  this  age, 
from  their  illative  position  to,  and  their  rapid  declension 
firom,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  A  numerous 
nation  of  human  beings,  whose  origin  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  investigation, — ^whose  early  history  is  lost — 
whose  term  of  national  existence  is  nearly  expired — ^three- 
fourths  of  whose  country  has  fieJlen  into  the  possession  of 
civilized  man  within  the  short  space  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years — ^twelve  millions  of  whose  bodies  have  fattened 
the  soil  in  the  mean  time ;  who  have  fisJlen  victims  to 
whisky,  the  small-pox,  and  the  bayonet ;  leaving  at  this 
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time  but  a  meagre  proportion  to  live  a  short  time  longer, 
in  the  certain  apprehension  of  soon  sharing  a  similar  &te. 

The  writer  who  would  undertake  to  embody  the  whole 
history  of  such  a  people,  with  all  their  misfortunes  and 
oalamities,  must  needs  have  much  more  space  than  I  have 
allotted  to  this  epitome;  and  he  must  needs  begin  also  (as 
I  am  doing)  with  those  who  are  living^  or  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  dwell  upon  the  preamble  of  his  work,  until  the 
present  living  remnants  of  the  race  should  have  passed 
away,  and  their  existence  and  customs,  like  those  of  ages 
gone  by,  become  subjects  of  doubt  and  incredulity  to  the 
world  for  whom  his  book  was  preparing.  Such  an  his- 
torian also,  to  do  them  justice,  must  needs  correct  many 
theories  and  opinions  which  have,  either  ignorantly  or 
maliciously,  gone  forth  to  the  world  in  indelible  characters; 
and  gather  and  arrange  a  vast  deal  which  has  been  but 
imp^ectly  recorded,  or  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  people 
who  have  not  had  the  means  of  recording  it  themselves ; 
but  have  entrusted  it,  from  necessity,  to  the  honesty  and 
punctuality  of  their  enemies* 

Li  such  an  history  should  be  embodied,  also,  a  correct 
account  of  their  treatment,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
iheir  rapid  destruction ;  and  a  plain  and  systematical  pro- 
phecy as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  final  extinction, 
based  upon  the  causes  and  the  ratio  of  their  former  and 
present  declension. 

So  Herculean  a  task  may  faU  to  my  lot  at  a  future 
period,  or  it  may  not:  but  I  send  forth  these  volumes  at 
this  time,  fresh  and  foil  of  their  living  deeds  and  customs, 
as  a  &miliar  and  unstudied  introduction  (at  least)  to  them 
and  their  native  character ;  which  I  confidently  hope  will 
repay  the  readers  who  read  for  information  and  historical 
Sstcts,  as  well  as  those  who  read  but  for  amusement 

The  world  know  generally,  that  the  Indians  of  North 
America  are  copper-colored;  that  their  eyed  and  their 
hair  are  black,  &c. ;  that  they  are  mostly  uncivilized,  and 
consequently  unchristianized ;  that  they  are  nevertheless 
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human  beings,  with  features,  thoughts,  reason,  and  sympa- 
thies like  our  own ;  but  few  yet  know  how  they  Kvc,  how 
they  dress^  how  they  tvorshipj  what  are  their  actions,  their 
customs,  their  religioD,  their  amusements,  &c.,  as  they 
practise  them  in  the  uncivilized  regions  of  their  uninvaded 
country,  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  work,  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  set  forth. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  the  same  time,  in  a  book  of 
these  dimensions,  to  explain  all  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  people;  but  as  far  as  they  are  narrated,  they  have 
been  described  by  my  pen,  upon  the  spot,  as  I  have  seen 
them  transacted ;  and  if  some  few  of  my  narrations  should 
seem  a  little  too  highly  coloured^  I  trust  the  world  will  be 
ready  to  extend  to  me  that  pardon  which  it  is  customary 
to  yield  to  all  artists  whose  main  &ult8  exist  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  coloring,  rather  than  in  the  drawing  of  their 
pictures ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  in  them,  I  think,  that  I 
should  ask  pardon  for,  even  though  some  of  them  should 
stagger  credulity,  and  incur  for  me  the  censure  of  those 
critics,  who  sometimes,  unthinkingly  or  unmerciMly,  sit 
at  home  at  their  desks,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  wine  and  a 
good  cigar,  over  the  simple  narration  of  the  honest  and 
weather-worn  traveller  (who  shortens  his  half-starved  life 
in  catering  for  the  world),  to  condemn  him  and  his  work  to 
oblivion,  and  his  wife  and  his  little  children  to  poverty  and 
starvation ;  merely  because  he  describes  scenes  which  they 
have  not  beheld,  and  which,  consequently,  they  are  unable 
to  believe. 

The  Indians  of  North  America,  as  I  have  before  said,  are 
copper-colored,  with  long  black  hair,  black  eyes,  tall, 
straight,  and  elastic  forms — are  less  than  two  millions  in 
number — ^were  originally  the  undisputed  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  got  their  title  to  their  lands  firom  the  Great  Spirit  who 
created  them  on  it, — were  once  a  happy  and  flourishing 
people,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  which 
they  knew  of,  and  consequently  cared  for : — ^were  sixteen 
millions  in  numbers,  and  sent  that  number  of  daily  prayers 
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to  the  Almiglity,  and  thanks  for  Iiis  goodness  and  protec- 
tion. Their  oountrj  was  entered  bj  white  men,  but  a  few 
hundred  years  since ;  and  thirty  millions  of  these  are  now 
scnffling  for  the  goods  and  luxuries  of  life,  oyer  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  twelve  millions  of  red  men,  six  millions  of 
whom  haye  Men  victims  to  the  small-pox,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  sword,  the  bayonet,  and  whisky;  all  of  which 
means  of  their  death  and  destruction  have  been  introduced 
and  visited  upon  them  by  acquisitive  white  men ;  and  by 
white  men,  also,  whose  fore&thers  were  welcomed  and 
embraced  in  the  land  where  the  poor  Indian  met  and  fed 
them  with  "  ears  of  green  com  and  with  pemican."  Of  the 
two  millions  remaining  alive  at  this  time,  about  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  are  already  the  miserable  living 
victims  and  dupes  of  the  white  man's  cupidity,  degraded, 
discouraged  and  lost  in  the  bewildering  maze  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  whisky  and  its  concomitant  vices ;  and 
the  remaining  number  are  yet  unroused  and  unenticed  from 
their  wild  haunts  or  their  primitive  modes,  by  the  dread  or 
love  of  white  man  and  his  allurements. 

It  has  been  with  these,  mostly,  that  I  have  spent  my 

*time,  and  of  these,  chiefly,  and  their  customs,  that  the 

following  letters  treat    Their  habits  (and  their's  alone)  as 

we  can  see  them  transacted,  are  native,  and  such  as  I  have 

wished  to  fix  and  preserve  for  future  ages. 

Of  the  dead  and  of  those  who  are  dying,  of  those  who 
have  suffered  death,  and  of  those  who  are  now  trodden  and 
kicked  through  it,  I  may  speak  more  fuUy  in  some  deduc- 
tions at  the  dose  of  this  book ;  or  at  some  future  time, 
when  I  may  find  more  leisure,  and  may  be  able  to  speak  of 
these  scenes  without  giving  offence  to  the  world,  or  to  any 
body  in  it. 

Such  a  portrait  then  as  I  have  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages  (taken  by  myself  from  the  fi-ee  and  vivid  realities  of 
life,  instead  of  the  vague  and  uncertain  imagery  of  recollec- 
tion, or  from  the  haggard  deformities  an,d  distortions  of 
disease  and  death),  I  offor  to  the  iroAd  for  their  amuse- 
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ment,  as  well  as  for  tbeir  ioformatioD,  and  I  tmat  they 
will  pardon  me,  if  it  ^ould  be  thought  that  I  have  ovw- 
estimated  the  Tndian  character,  or  at  other  times  descended 
too  much  into  the  details  and  minutiae  of  Indian  mysteries 
and  absurdities. 

The  reader,  then,  to  understand  me  rightly,  and  draw 
from  these  Letters  the  information  which  they  are  intended 
to  give,  must  follow  me  a  vast  way  from  the  dviliaed 
world ;  he  must  needs  wend  his  way  from  the  dty  of  New 
York,  over  &e  Alleghany,  and  fer  beyond  the  mighty 
Missouri,  and  even  to  the  base  and  summit  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  some  two  or  three  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  He  should  forget  many  theories  he  has 
read  in  the  books,  of  Indian  barbarities,  of  wanton  butch- 
eries and  murders ;  and  divest  himself,  as  £ftr  as  possible, 
of  the  deadly  prejudices  which  he  has  carried  from  his 
childhood,  against  this  most  unfortunate  and  most  abused 
part  of  the  race  of  his  fellow-man. 

He  should  eonsider,  that  if  he  has  seen  the  savages  of 
North  America  without  making  such  a  tour,  he  has  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  and  drawn  his  conclusions  (in  all  probability) 
only  from  those  who  inhabit  the  flx>ntier ;  whose  habits  have* 
been  changed — ^whose  pride  has  been  cut  down — whose 
country  has  been  ransacked — whose  wives  and  daughters 
have  been  shamefully  abused — whose  lands  have  been 
wrested  from  them — ^whose  limbs  have  become  enervated 
and  naked  by  the  excessive  use  of  whisky — ^whose  friends 
and  relations  have  been  prematurely  thrown  into  their 
graves — whose  native  pride  and  dignity  have  at  last  given 
way  to  the  unnatural  vices  which  civilized  cupidity  has 
engrafted  upon  them,  to  be  silently  nurtured  and  magnified 
by  a  burning  sense  of  injury  and  injustice,  and  ready  for 
that  cruel  vengeance  which  often  fidls  from  the  hand  that 
is  palsied  by  refined  abuses,  and  yet  unrestrained  by  the 
glorious  influences  of  refined  and  moral  cultivatdon.  That 
if  he  has  laid  up  what  he  considers  well-founded  knowledge 
of  these  people,  from  books  which  he  has  read,  and  from 
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newspapers  only,  he  dxonld  pause  at  leasl,  and  vitlnliold  his 
sentence  before  he  passes  it  upon  the  charad^er  of  a  people 
who  are  dying  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  without,  the 
means  of  recording  their  own  annals — struggling  in  their 
nakedness  with  their  simple  weapons,  against  guns  and 
gunpowder — agaimt  whisky  aad  steel,  and  disease^  and 
mailed  warriors,  who  are  eontinually  trampling  them  to 
the  earth,  and  at  last  exultingly  promulgating  from  the 
very  soil  which  they  have  wrested  from  the  poor  sayage, 
the  history  of  his  cruelties  and  barbarities,  whilst  his  bones 
are  quietly  resting  under  the  very  fidrrows  which  their 
ploughs  are  turning. 

So  great  and  unfortuoate  are  the  disparities  between 
savage  and  civil  in  numbers^  in  weapons  and  defences — ^in 
enterprise,  in  craft,  and  in  education,  that  the  former  is 
almost  universally  the  sufferer,  either  in  peace  or  in  war ; 
and  not  less  so  after  his  pipe  and  his  tomahawk  have 
retired  to  the  grave  with  him,  and  his  character  is  left  to 
be  entered  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  that  justice  done 
to  his  memory,  which  from  necessity,  he  has  intrusted  to 
his  enemy. 

Amongst  the  numerous  historians,  however,  of  these 
strange  people,  they  have  had  some  friends  who  have  done 
them  justice ;  yet  as  a  part  of  all  cfystems  of  justice  when- 
ever it  is  meted  to  the  poor  Indian,  it  comes  invariably 
too  late,  or  is  administered  at  an  ineffectual  distance ;  and 
that  too  when  his  enemies  are  continually  about  him,  and 
effectually  applying  the  means  of  his  destruction. 

Some  writers,  I  have  been  grieved  to  see,  have  written 
down  the  character  of  the  North  American  Indian  as  dark, 
relentless,  cruel  and  murderous,  in  the  last  degree ;  with 
scarce  a  quality  to  stamp  their  existence  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  brutes:  whilst  others  have  given  ihem  a 
high  rank,  as  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  do,  as  honorable 
and  highly  intellectual  beings ;  and  others,  both  friends  and 
foes  to  the  red  men,  have  spoken  of  them  as  an  "anomaly 
in  natureT 
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In  tliis  place  I  liave  no  time  or  inclination  to  reply  to 
80  nnaccountable  an  assertion  as  tliis;  contenting  myself 
with  the  belief,  that  the  term  would  be  far  more  correctly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  human  family  who  have  strayed 
farthest  from  nature,  than  it  could  be  to  those  who  are 
simply  moving  in,  and  filling  the  sphere  for  which  they 
were  designed  by  the  Great  Spirit  who  made  them. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  these  people  I  feel  authorized 
to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  very  strange  or  unaccountable 
in  their  character;  but  that  it  is  a  simple  one,  and  easy  to 
be  learned  and  understood,  if  the  right  means  be  taken  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  it  Although  it  has  its  dark 
spots,  yet  there  is  much  in  it  to  be  applauded,  and  much  to 
recommend  it  to  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  world. 
And  I  trust  that  the  reader,  who  looks  through  these  vol- 
umes with  care,  will  be  disposed  to  join  me  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  North  American  Indian,  in  his  native  state, 
is  an  honest,  hospitable,  faithful,  brave,  warlike,  cruel, 
revengeftd,  relentless — yet  honorable,  contemplative,  and 
religious  being. 

If  such  be  the  case,  I  am  sure  there  is  enough  in  it  to 
recommend  it  to  the  feir  perusal  of  the  world,  aud  charity 
enough  in  all  civilized  countries,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  dying  race ;  provided  that 
prejudice  and  fear  can  be  removed,  which  have  heretofore 
constantly  held  the  civilized  portions  in  dread  of  the 
savage — and  away  from  that  familiar  and  fiiendly  embrace, 
in  which  alone  his  true  native  character  can  be  justly  ap- 
preciated. 

I  am  ftilly  convinced,  from  a  long  femiliarity  with  these 
people,  that  the  Indian's  misfortune  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
our  ignorance  of  their  true  native  character  and  disposition, 
which  has  always  held  us  at  a  distrustful  distance  from 
them ;  inducing  us  to  look  upon  them  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  hostile  foe,  and  worthy  only  of  that  system 
of  continued  war&re  and  abuse  that  has  been  for  ever 
waged  against  them. 
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There  is  no  difficultj  in  approaching  the  Indian  and 
getting  acquainted  with  him  in  his  wild  and  unsophisticated 
state,  and  finding  him  an  honest  and  honorable  man,  with 
feelings  to  meet  feelings,  if  the  above  prejudice  and  dread 
can  be  laid  aside,  and  any  one  will  take  the  pains,  as  I  have 
done,  to  go  and  see  him  in  the  simplicity  of  his  native 
state,  smoking  his  pipe  under  his  own  humble  roo^  with 
his  wife  and  children  around  him,  and  his  £Edthful  dogs  and 
horses  hanging  about  his  hospitable  tenement  So  the 
world  may  see  him  and  smoke  his  friendly  pipe,  which  will 
be  invariably  extended  to  them ;  and  share,  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  the  best  that  his  wigwam  affords  for  the  appetite, 
which  is  always  set  out  to  a  stranger  the  next  moment  after 
he  enters. 

But  so  the  mass  of  the  world,  most  assuredly,  will  not  see 
these  people ;  for  they  are  too  far  off,  and  approachable  to 
those  only  whose  avarice  or  cupidity  alone  lead  them  to 
ihose  remote  regions,  and  whose  shame  prevents  them  from 
publishing  to  the  world  the  virtues  which  they  have  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot. 

The  very  use  of  the  word  savage,  as  it  is  applied  in  its 
general  sense,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  an  abuse  of  the 
word,  and  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied.  The  word,  in 
its  true  definition,  means  no  more  than  wild^  or  mid  man, 
and  a  wild  man  may  have  been  endowed  by  his  Maker  with 
all  the  humane  and  noble  traits  that  inhabit  the  heart  of  a 
tame  man.  Our  ignorance  and  dread  or  fear  of  these 
people,  therefore,  have  given  a  new  definition  to  the  adjec- 
tive ;  and  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world  apply  the  word 
savage,  as  expressive  of  the  most  ferocious,  cruel,  and  mur- 
derous character  that  can  be  described. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  called  savage,  because  he  is  blood- 
thirsty, ravenous  and  cruel;  and  so  is  the  tiger,  and  they, 
like  the  poor  red  man,  have  been  feared  and  dreaded  (from 
the  distance  at  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  kept  us 
from  them,  or  from  resented  abuses  which  we  have  practised 
when  we  have  come  in  close  contact  with  them,)  until  Van 
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Amborgli  shewed  the  world,  that  even  these  ferocioiui 
and  unreasoning  animals  wanted  only  the  friendship  and 
close  embrace  of  their  master,  to  respect  and  tp  love  him. 

As  evidence  of  the  hospitality  of  these  ignorant  and  be- 
nighted people,  and  also  of  their  honesty  and  honor,  there 
will  be  found  recorded  many  striking  instances  in  the 
following  pages.  And  also,  as  an  offset  to  these,  many 
evidences  of  Ae  dark  and  cruel,  as  well  as  ignorant  and 
disgusting  excesses  of  passions,  unrestrained  by  the  salutaiy 
influences  of  laws  and  Christianity. 

I  have  roamed  about  from  time  to  time  during  seven  or 
eight  years,  visiting  and  associating  with,  some  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  of  these  people,  under  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances;  and  from  the  very  many 
and  decided  voluntary  acts  of  their  hospitality  and  kindness, 
I  feel  bound  to  pronounce  them,  by  nature,  a  kind  and 
hospitable  people.  I  have  been  welcomed  generally  in  their 
country,  and  treated  to  the  best  that  they  could  give  me, 
without  any  <diarges  made  for  my  board ;  they  have  often 
escorted  me  through  their  enemies'  country  at  some  hazard 
to  their  own  lives,  and  aided  me  in  passing  mountains  and 
rivers  with  my  awkward  baggage;  and  under  all  of  these 
circumstances  of  exposure,  no  Indian  ever  betrayed  me, 
struck  me  a  blow,  or  stole  firom  me  a  shilling's  wordi  of  my 
property  that  I  am  aware  of. 

This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  (and  proving  it  too,  if  the 
reader  wUl  believe  me)  in  fiivor  of  the  virtues  of  these  people; 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  as  it  should  be,  that  there  is  no 
law  in  their  land  to  punish  a  man  for  theft — ^that  locks  and 
keys  are  not  known  in  their  country — ^that  the  command- 
ments have  never  been  divulged  amongst  them ;  nor  can 
any  human  retribution  fall  upon  the  head  of  a  thief,  save 
the  disgrace  which  attaches  as  a  stigma  to  his  character,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people  about  him. 

And  thus  in  these  little  communities,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  the  absence  of  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I  have 
often  beheld  peace  and  happiness,  and  quiet,  reigning 
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sapreme,  for  which  even  kings  and  emperoTg  might  envy 
them.  I  have  seen  rights  and  virtue  protected,  and  wrongs 
redressed;  and  I  have  seen  conjugal,  filial  and  paternal 
affection  in  the  simplicity  and  contentedness  of  nature.  I 
have  unavoidably,  formed  warm  and  enduring  attachments 
to  some  of  these  men  which  I  do  not  wish  to  forget — ^who 
have  brought  me  near  to  their  hearts,  and  in  our  final 
separation  have  embraced  me  in  their  arms,  and  commended 
me  and  my  affairs  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Spirit 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to 
forgive  me  for  dwelling  so  long  and  so  strong  on  the  just- 
ness of  the  claims  of  these  people;  and  for  my  occasional 
expresEHons  of  sadness,  when  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  &te 
that  awaits  the  remainder  of  their  unlucky  race ;  which  is 
long  to  be  outlived  by  the  rocks,  by  the  beasts,  and  even 
birds  and  reptiles  of  the  country  they  live  in; — set  upon  by 
their  fellow-man,  whose  cupidity,  it  is  feared,  will  fix  no 
bounds  to  the  Indian's  earthly  calamity,  short  of  the  grave. 
I  cannot  help  but  repeat,  before  I  close  this  Letter,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  red  men  of  North  America,  as  a  nation  of 
human  beings,  are  on  their  wane ;  that  (to  use  their  own 
very  beautiful  figure)  '^  they  are  fitst  travelling  to  the  shades 
of  their  fitthers,  towards  the  setting  sun;**  and  that  the 
traveller  who  would  see  these  people  in  their  native  simpli- 
city  and  beauty,  must  needs  be  hastily  on  his  way  to  the 
prairies  and  Bocky  Mountains,  or  he  will  see  them  only  as 
they  are  now  seen  on  the  firontiers,  as  a  basket  oi  dead  gcune^ 
— ^harassed,  chased,  bleeding  and  dead ;  with  their  plumage 
and  colors  despoUed;  to  be  gazed  amongst  in  vain  for  some 
system  or  moral,  or  for  some  scale  by  which  to  estimate  their 
true  native  character,  other  than  that  which  has  too  often 
recorded  them  but  a  dark  and  unintelligible  mass  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity. 

Without  ftirther  comments  I  dose  this  Letter,  introducing 
my  readers  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  Lidian  country,  only 
adcing  their  forgiveness  for  having  made  it  so  long,  and  their 
patience  whilst  travelling  through  the  following  pages  (as  I 
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LETTER  No.  11. 
MOUTH  OF  YELLOW  STONE,  VPPER  MISSOURI  1832. 

I ABBIYED  at  this  place  yesterday  in  the  steamer  "Yellow 
Stone,"  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  three  months  from  St. 
Louis,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  never  before  been  navigated  by  steam ;  and  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  continually  oppose 
the  voyageur  on  this  turbid  stream,  have  been  by  degrees 
overcome  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Chouteau,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  perseverance,  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
boat.  To  the  politeness  of  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted 
for  my  passage  from  St.  Louis  to  this  place,  and  I  had  also 
the  pleasure  of  his  company^  with  that  of  Major  Sanford, 
the  government  agent  for  the  Missouri  Indians. 

The  American  Fur  Company  have  erected  here,  for  their 
protection  against  the  savages,  a  very  substantial  Fort,  three 
hundred  feet  square,  with  bastions  armed  with  ordnance ; 
and  our  approach  to  it,  amid  the  continued  roar  of  cannon 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  shrill  yells  of  the  half-affiighted 
savages,  who  lined  the  shores,  presented  a  scene  of  the  most 
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thrilling  and  picturesque  appearance.  A  voyage  so  full 
of  incident,  and  furnishing  so  many  noyel  scenes  of  the 
picturesque  and  romantic,  as  we  have  passed  the  numerous 
Tillages  of  the  "astonished  natives,"  saluting  them  with  the 
pufling  of  steam  and  the  thunder  of  artillery,  would  afford 
subject  for  many  epistles ;  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  occasionally  giving  you  some  little  sketches  of 
scenes  that  I  have  witnessed,  and  am  witnessing;  and  of  the 
singular  feelings  that  are  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  stran- 
ger travelling  through  this  interesting  country.  Interesting 
(as  I  have  said)  and  luocurious^  for  this  is  truly  the  land  of 
Epicures ;  we  are  invited  by  the  savages  to  feasts  of  dogs^ 
meatj  as  the  most  honorable  food  that  can  ]jp  presented  to 
a  stranger,  and  glutted  with  the  more  delicious  food  of 
beavers'  tails,  and  buffaloes'  tongues.  You  will,  no  doubt, 
be  somewhat  surprised  on  the  receipt  of  a  Letter  from  me, 
so  far  strayed  into  the  Western  World;  and  still  more 
startled,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  here  in  the  full  enthu- 
siasm and  practice  of  my  art.  That  enthusiasm  alone  has 
brought  me  into  this  remote  region,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  firom  my  native  soil ;  the  last  two  thousand 
of  which  have  furnished  me  with  almost  unlimited  models, 
both  in  landscape  and  the  human  figure,  exactly  suited  to 
my  feelings.  I  am  now  in  the  full  possession  and  enjoy- 
ments of  those  conditions,  on  which  alone  I  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  art  as  a  profession ;  and  in  anticipation  of  which 
alone,  my  admiration  for  the  art  could  ever  have  been 
kindled  into  a  pure  flama  I  mean  the  firee  use  of  nature's 
undisguised  models,  with  th^  privilege  of  selecting  for 
myself  If  I  am  here  losing  the  benefit  of  the  fleeting 
fitshions  of  the  day,  and  neglecting  that  elegant  polish, 
which  the  world  say  an  artist  should  draw  from  a  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  the  polite  world ;  yet  have  I  this 
consolation,  that  in  this  country,  I  am  entirely  divested 
of  those  dangerous  steps  and  allurements  which  beset  an 
artist  in  &shionable  life;  and  have  little  to  steal  my 
thoughts  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
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models  that  are  about  me.  I^  also,  I  have  not  here  the 
benefit  of  that  feeling  of  emulation^  whioh  is  the  life  and 
spur  to  the  arts,  where  artists  are  associates  together;  yet 
am  I  surrounded  by  living  models  of  such  elegance  and 
beauty,  that  I  feel  an  unceasing  excitement  of  a  much 
higher  order — ^the  certainty  that  I  am  drawing  knowledge 
from  the  true  source.  My  enthusiastic  admiration  of  man 
in  the  honest  and  elegant  simplicity  of  nature,  has  always 
fed  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  bosom,  and  shut  half  the 
avenues  to  my  heart  against  the  specious  refinements  of  the 
accomplished  world.  This  feeling,  together  with  the  desire 
to  study  my  art,  independently  of  the  embarrassments 
which  the  ridiculous  fashions  of  civilized  society  have 
thrown  in  its  way,  has  led  me  to  the  wilderness  for  a  while, 
as  the  true  school  of  the  arts. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  of  opinion,  that  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  country  afforded  models  equal  to  those  fr^m 
which  the  Grecian  sculptors  transferred  to  the  marble  such 
inimitable  grace  and  beauty;  and  I  am  now  more  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  since  I  have  immersed  myself  in  the  midst 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  these  knights  of  the 
forest ;  whose  lives  are  lives  of  chivalry,  and  whose  daily 
feats,  with  their  naked  limbs,  might  vie  with  those  of  the 
Grecian  youths  in  the  beautiful  rivalry  of  the  Olympian 
games. 

No  man's  imagination,  with  all  the  aids  of  description 
that  can  be  given  to  it,  can  ever  picture  the  beauty  and 
wildness  of  scenes  that  may  be  daily  witnessed  in  this  ro- 
mantic country ;  of  hundreds  of  these  graceful  youths,  with- 
out a  care  to  wrinkle,  or  a  fear  to  disturb  the  full  expression 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  that  beams  upon  their  faces — 
their  long  black  hair  mingling  with  their  horses'  tails,  float- 
ing in  the  wind,  while  they  are  flying  over  the  carpeted 
prairie,  and  dealing  death  with  their  spears  and  arrows,  to 
a  band  of  infuriated  buffaloes;  or  their  splendid  procession 
in  a  war  parade,  arrayed  in  all  their  gorgeous  colors  and 
trappings,  moving  with  most  exquisite  grace  and  manly 
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beauty,  Added  to  that  bold  defiance  wbioh  man  carries  on 
his  front,  who  acknowledges  no  superior  on  ekrtb,  and  who 
is  amenable  to  no  laws  except  the  laws  of  God  and  honor. 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  my 
art,  which  I  hope  to  acquire  by  this  toilsome  and  expensive 
undertaking,  I  have  another  in  view,  which,  if  it  should  not 
be  of  equal  service  to  me,  will  be  of  no  less  interest  and 
value  to  posterity,  I  have,  for  many  years  past,  contem- 
plated the  noble  races  of  red  men  who  are  now  spread  over 
these  trackless  forests  and  boundless  prairies,  melting  away 
at  the  approach. of  civilization.  Their  rights  invaded,  their 
morals  co?rupted,  their  lands  wrested  from  them,  their  cus- 
toms changed,  and  therefore  lost  to  the  world;  and  they  at 
last  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  the  ploughshare  turning  the 
sod  over  their  graves,  and  I  have  flown  to  their  rescue — 
not  of  their  lives  or  of  their  race  (for  they  are  "  doomed^  and 
must  perish,)  but  to  the  rescue  of  their  looks  and  their 
modes,  at  which  the  acquisitive  world  may  hurl  their  poison 
and  every  besom  of  destruction,  and  trample  them  down 
and  crush  them  to  death;  yet,  phoenix-like,  they  may  rise 
from  the  "  stain  on  a  painter's  palette,''  and  live  again  upon 
canvass,  and  stand  forth  for  centuries  yet  to  come,  the  living 
monuments  of  a  noble  race.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  de- 
signed to  visit  every  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Continent,  if 
my  life  should  be  spared ;  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  por- 
traits of  distinguished  Indians,  of  both  sexes  in  each  tribe 
tainted  in  their  native  costume ;  accompanied  with  pictures 
of  their  villages,  domestic  habits,  games,  mysteries,  religious 
ceremonies,  Ac,  yrith  anecdotes,  traditions,  and  history  of 
their  respective  .nations. 

If  I  should  live  to  accomplish  my  design,  the  result  of 
my  labors  wiU  doubtless  be  interesting  to  future  ages;  who 
will  have  little  else  left  from  which  to  judge  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  simple  race  of  beings,  who  require  but  a 
few  years  more  of  the  march  of  civilization  and  death,  to 
deprive  them  of  all  their  native  customs  and  character.  I 
have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
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ibe  Anny  and  the  Seoretarj  of  War,  with  letters  to  the 
commander  of  every  military  post,  and  every  Indian  agent 
on  the  Western  Frontier,  with  instructions  to  render  me  all 
the  £EU)iIities  in  their  power,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
to  me  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  The  opportunity  af- 
forded me  by  familiarity  with  so  many  tribes  of  human 
beings  in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  devoid  of  the  deformities 
of  art ;  of  drawing  &ir  conclusions  in  the  interesting  sciences 
of  physiognomy  and  phrenology;  of  manners  and  customs, 
riteSy  ceremonies,  &c.;  and  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  this  western,  and  yet  unex- 
plored country,  will  enable  me  occasionally  to  entertain  you 
with  much  new  and  interesting  information,  which  I  shall 
take  equal  pleasure  in  communicating  by  an  occasional 
Letter  in  my  clumsy  way. 


LETTER  No.  HI. 


MOUTH  OF  YELLOW  STONE,  TIPPER  MISSOURI. 

Since  the  date  of  my  former  Letter,  I  have  been  so  much 
engaged  in  the  amusements  of  the  country,  and  the  use  of 
my  brush,  that  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  drop  you  a  line 
until  the  present  moment. 

Before  I  let  you  into  the  amusements  and  customs  of  this 
delightful  country  however,  (and  which,  as  yet,  are  secrets 
to  most  of  the  world,  I  must  hastily  travel  with  you  over 
the  tedious  journey  of  two  thousand  miles,  from  St.  Louis 
to  this  place ;  over  which  distance  one  is  obliged  to  pass, 
before  he  can  reach  this  wild  and  lovely  spot. 

The  Missouri  is,  perhaps,  different  in  appearance  and 
character  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world;  there  is  a 
terror  in  its  manner  which  is  sensibly  felt,  the  moment  we 
enter  its  muddy  waters  from  the  Mississippi.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  Eiver,  which  is  the  place  from 
whence  I  am  now  writing,  to  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  the  Missouri,  with 
its  boiling,  turbid  waters,  sweeps  off,  in  one  unceasing 
current;  and  in  the  whole  distance  there  is  scarcely  an 
138) 
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edd J  or  resting-plaoe  for  a  canoe.  Owing  to  the  continual 
falling  in  of  its  rich  allayial  banks,  its  water  is  always 
turbid  and  opaque ;  having,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
eolor  of  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  cofEee,  with  sugar  and  cream 
stirred  into  it.  To  give  a  better  definition  of  its  density 
and  opacity,  I  haye  tried  a  number  of  simple  experiments 
with  it  at  this  place,  and  at  other  points  below,  at  the 
results  of  which  I  was  exceedingly  surprised.  By  placing 
a  piece  of  silver  (and  afterwards  a  piece  of  shell,  which  is 
a  much  whiter  substance)  in  a  tumbler  of  its  water,  and 
looking  through  the  side  of  the  glass,  I  ascertained  that 
those  substances  could  not  be  seen  through  the  eighth  part 
of  an  inch;  this,  however,  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  freshet  ia  upon  the  river,  rendering  the  water, 
xmdoubtedly,  much  more  turbid  than  it  wotdd  be  at  other 
seasons ;  though  it  is  always  muddy  and  yellow,  and  frt)m 
its  boiling  and  wild  character  and  uncommon  color,  a 
stranger  would  think,  even  in  its  lowest  slate,  that  there 
was  a  freshet  upon  it. 

For  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  above  St.  Louis, 
the  shores  of  this  river  (and,  in  many  places,  the  whole  bed 
of  the  stream)  are  filled  with  snags  and  raft,  formed  of 
trees  of  the  largest  size,  which  have  been  undermined  by 
the  fidling  banks  and  cast  into  the  stream;  their  roots 
becoming  &stened  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with  their 
tops  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  pointing  down 
the  stream,  forming  the  most  fiightfol  and  discouraging 
prospect  for  the  adventurous  voyageur. 

Almost  every  island  and  sand-bar  is  covered  with  huge 
pOes  of  these  floating  trees,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded, 
its  surface  is  almost  literally  covered  with  floating  raft  and 
drift-wood  which  bid  positive  defiance  to  keel-boats  and 
steamers,  on  their  way  up  the  river. 

With  what  propriety  this  "  Hell  of  waters"  might  be 
denominated  the  '*  Biver  Styx,"  I  will  not  undertake  to 
decide ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  innocent 
than  to  call  it  the  Biver  of  Stielc$. 
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The  scene  is  not,  however,  all  so  dreary;  there  is  a 
redeeming  beauty  in  the  green  and  carpeted  shores,  which 
hem  in  this  huge  and  terrible  deformity  of  waters.  There 
is  much  of  the  way  though,  where  the  mighty  forests  of 
stately  cotton-wood  stand,  and  frown  in  horrid  dark  and 
coolness  over  the  filthy  abyss  below ;  into  which  they  are 
ready  to  plunge  headlong,  when  the  mud  and  soil  in  which 
they  were  germed  and  reared  have  been  washed  out  from 
underneath  them,  and  with  the  rolling  current  are  mixed, 
and  on  their  way  to  the  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  this  river,  however, 
are  without  timber,  where  the  eye  is  ddightfuUy  relieved 
by  wandering  over  the  beautiful  prairies ;  most  of  the  way 
gracefully  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  carpeted  with 
the  deepest  green,  and,  in  distance,  softening  into  velvet  of 
the  richest  hues,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist's 
pencil  Such  is  the  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  especially;  and  as  one  advances  towards  its  source^ 
and  through  its  upper  half,  it  becomes  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  for  snags  and  raft  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  yet  the 
current  holds  its  stiff  and  onward  turbid  character. 

It  has  been,  heretofore,  very  erroneously  represented  to 
the  world,  that  the  scenery  on  this  river  was  monotonous, 
and  wanting  in  picturesque  beauty.  This  intelligence  is 
surely  incorrect,  and  that  because  it  has  been  brought  per- 
haps, by  men  who  are  not  the  best  judges  in  the  world,  of 
Nature's  beautiful  works;  and  if  they  were,  they  always 
pass  them  by,  in  pain  or  desperate  distress,  in  toil  and 
trembling  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  furs  and  peltries,  or 
for  their  lives,  which  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  yelling 
savages  who  inhabit  this  delightfrd  country. 

One  thousand  miles  or  more  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  was,  to  my  eye,  like  fairy-land;  and  during  our 
transit  through  that  part  of  our  voyage,  I  was  most  of  the 
time  rivetted  to  the  deck  of  the  boat,  indulging  my  eyes 
in  the  boundless  and  tireless  pleasure  of  roaming  over  the 
thousand  hiUs,  and  blufb,  and  dales,  and  ravines ;  where 
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the  astonished  herds  of  bufibloes,  of  elks,  and  imtelopes, 
and  sneaking  wolres,  and  mountain-goats,  were  to  be  seen 
bounding  up  and  down  and  oyer  the  green  fields;  each  one 
and  each  tribe,  band,  and  gang,  taking  their  own  way,  and 
using  their  own  means  to  the  greatest  advantage  possible, 
to  leaye  the  sight  and  sound  c^  the  puffing  of  our  boat; 
which  was,  for  the  first  time,  saluting  the  green  and  wild 
shores  of  the  Missouri  with  the  din  of  mighty  steanL 

From  St  Louis  to  the  fidls  of  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  is  one  continued  prairie; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  bottoms  formed  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  streams  which  are  &lling 
into  it,  which  are  often  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  forest  timber. 

The  summit  level  of  the  great  prairies  stretching  off  to 
the  west  and  the  east  firom  the  river,  to  an  almost  boundless 
extent,  is  firom  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river ;  which  has  formed  a  bed  or  valley  for  its  course, 
varying  in  width  fix>m  two  to  twenty  miles.  This  channd 
or  vaUey  has  been  evidently  produced  by  the  force  of  Ae 
current,  which  has  gradually  excavated,  in  its  floods  and 
gorges,  -this  immense  space,  and  sent  its  debris  into  the 
ocean.  By  the  continual  overflowing  of  the  riv«r,  its  de- 
posits have  been  lodged  and  left  with  a  horizontal  surfisu^, 
spreading  the  deepest  and  richest  aUuvion  over  the  surfikce 
of  its  meadows  on  either  side;  through  which  the  river 
winds  its  serpentine  course,  alternately  running  from  one 
bluff  to  the  other,  which  present  themselves  to  its  shores  in 
all  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiftil  shapes  and  colors 
imaginabte-HSome  with  their  green  sides  gracefully  slope 
down  in  the  most  lovely  groups  to  the  water's  edge;  whilst 
others,  divested  of  their  verdure,  present  themselves  in 
immense  masses  of  clay  of  different  colors,  which  arrest 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  with  the  most  curious  views  in  the 
world. 

These  strange  and  picturesque  appearances  have  been 
produced  by  the  rains  and  firosts  which  are  continually 
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olianging  the  dimensions,  and  varying  the  thousand  sliapes 
of  these  denuded  hills,  bj  washing  down  their  sides  and 
carrying  them  into  the  riyer. 

Amongst  these  groups  may  be  seen  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  different  forms  and  figures,  of  the  sublime 
and  the  picturesque;  in  many  places  for  miles  together,  as 
the  boat  glides  along,  there  is  one  continued  appearance, 
before  and  behind  us,  of  some  ancient  and  boundless  city 
in  ruins — ^ramparts,  terraces,  domes,  towers,  citadels  and 
castles  may  be  seen,— cupolas,  and  magnificent  porticoes, 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary  column  and  crumbling 
pedestal,  and  even  spires  of  clay  which  stand  alone — and 
glistening  in  the  distance,  as  the  sun's  rays  are  refracted 
back  by  the  thousand  crystals  of  gypsum  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  clay  of  which  they  are  formed.  Over  and 
through  these  groups  of  domes  and  battlements  (as  one  is 
compelled  to  imagine  them,)  the  sun  sends  in^  long  and  . 
gilding  rays,  at  mom  or  in  the  evening;  giving  life  an'^ 
light,  by  aid  of  shadows  cast,  to  the  different  glowing 
colors  of  these  clay -built  ruins;  shedding  a  glory  over  the 
solitude  of  this  wild  and  pictured  country,  which  no  one 
can  realize  unless  he  travels  here  and  looks  upon  it. 

It  is  amidst  these  wild  and  quiet  haunts  that  the  moun- 
tain-sheep, and  the  fleet-bounding  antelope  sport  and  live 
in  herds,  secure  from  their  enemies,  to  whom  the  sides  and 
slopes  of  these  blufb  (around  which  they  fearlessly  bound) 
are  nearly  inaccessible. 

The  grizzly  bear  also  has  chosen  these  places  for  his 
abode ;  he  sullenly  sneaks  through  the  gulphs  and  chasms, 
and  ravines,  and  frowns  away  the  lurking  Indian ;.  whilst  the 
mountain-sheep  and  antelope  are  bounding  over  and  around 
the  hill-tops,  safe  and  free  from  harm  of  man  and  beast 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  river  scenes  and  scenery  for 
two  thousand  mUes,  over  which  we  tugged,  and  puffed,  and 
blowed,  and  toiled  for  three  months,  before  we  reached  this 
place.  Since  we  arrived  here,  the  steamer  has  returned 
and  left  me  here  to  explore  the  country  and  visit  the  tribes 
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in  this  vioinity,  and  then  descend  the  riyer  firom  this  plaoe 
to  St.  Louis ;  which  Tour,  if  I  live  through  it,  will  furnish 
material  for  many  a  story  and  curious  incident,  which  I 
may  give  you  in  detail  in  future  epistles,  and  when  I  hare 
more  leisure  than  I  have  at  the  present  moment.  I  will 
then  undertake  to  teU  how  we  astonished  the  natives,  in 
many  an  instance,  which  I  can  in  this  Letter  but  just  hint 
at  and  say  adieu.  K  anything  did  ever  literally  and  com- 
pletely "astonish  (and  astound)  the  natives,**  it  was  the 
appearance  of  our  steamer,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  pad- 
dling and  rushing  by  their  villages  which  were  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

These  poor  and  ignorant  people  for  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  nules,  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  a  steam- 
boat, and  in  some  places  they  seemed  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do,  or  how  to  act ;  they  could  not,  as  the  Dutch  did  at 
ITewburgh,  on  the  Hudson  Biver,  take  it  to  be  a  ^^ floating 
mxfuhmill^^ — and  they  had  no  name  for  it — so  it  was,  like 
every  thing  else  (with  them,)  which  is  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable, called  medicine  (mystery).  We  had  on  board  one 
twelve-pound  cannon  and  three  or  four  eight-pound  swivels, 
which  we  were  taking  up  to  arm  the  Fur  Company's  Fort  at 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone;  and  at  the  approach  to  every 
village  they  were  all  discharged  several  times  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, which  threw  the  inhabitants  into  utter  oonfdsion 
and  amazement — some  of  them  laid  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  and  cried  to  the  Great  Spirit — some  shot  their 
horses  and  dogs,  and  sacrificed  them  to  appease  the  Great 
Spirit,  whom  they  conceived  was  oflfended — some  deserted 
their  villages  and  ran  to  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  some  miles 
distant ;  and  others,  in  some  places,  as  the  boat  landed  in 
front  of  their  villages  came  with  great  caution,  and  peeped 
over  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see  the  &te  of  their  chie&, 
whose  duty  it  was  (from  the  nature  of  their  office)  to 
approach  us,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and  to  go  on  board. 
Sometimes,  in  this  'plight,  they  were  instantly  thrown 
'neck  and  heels'  over  each  other's  heads  and  shoulders*- 
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men,  women  and  children,  and  dogs — sage,  Aachen,  old 
and  jonng — ^all  in  a  mass,  at  the  frightful  discharge  of  the 
ateam  from  the  escape-pipe,  which  the  captain  of  the  boat 
let  loose  upon  them  for  his  own  fan  and  amnsement 

There  were  many  curions  conjectures  amongst  their  wise 
men,  with  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  steam- 
boat Amongst  the  Mandans,  some  called  it  the  ''big 
thunder  canoe  f  tor  when  in  distance  bdow  the  village, 
thej  ''  saw  the  lightning  flash  from  its  sides,  and  heard  the 
ihtrnder  come  from  it;**  others  called  it  the  ''big  medicine 
canoe  with  eywf  it  was  mecUdne  (mystery)  because  they 
could  not  understand  it;  and  it  must  have  ejea,  for  said 
they,  "  it  sees  its  own  way,  and  takes  the  deep  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  channeL'* 

They  had  no  idea  of  the  boat  being  steered  by  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  and  well  they  might  hare  been  astonished  at 
its  taking  the  deepest  water.  I  may  (if  I  do  not  forget  it) 
hereafker  give  you  an  account  of  some  other  curious  inci- 
dents of  this  Idnd,  which  we  met  with  iu  this  voyage ;  for 
we  met  many,  and  some  of  them  were  really  lau^iable. 

The  Fort  in  which  I  am  residing  was  built  by  Mr. 
ITKenme,  who  now  occupies  it  It  is  the  largest  and  best- 
built  establishment  of  the  kind  on  the  river,  being  the  great 
or  principal  head-quarters  and  depot  of  the  Fur  Oompany^s 
business  in  this  region.  A  vast  stock  of  goods  is  kept  on 
hand  at  this  place ;  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the 
numerous  out-posts  concentrate  here  with  the  returns  of 
their  season's  trade,  and  refit  out  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
goods  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 

The  site  for  the  Fort  is  well  selected,  being  a  beautifdl 
prairie  on  the  bank  near  the  junction  of  the  Ifissouri  with 
the  Yellow  Stone  rivers;  and  its  inmates  and  its  stores 
well  protected  from  Indian  assaults. 

Mr.  M^Kenzie  is  a  kind-hearted  and  high-minded  Scotch- 
man; and  seems  to  have  charge  of  all  the  Fur  Companies* 
business  in  this  region,  and  from  this  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains.    He  lives  in  good  and  comfortable  style  inside 
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of  the  Fort,  which  contains  some  eight  or  ten  log-houses 
and  stores,  and  has  generallj  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  about  him. 

He  has,  with  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  politeness 
with  which  Mons.  Pierre  Chouteau  treated  me  on  my 
passage  up  the  river,  pronounced  itie  wdcome  at  his  table, 
which  groans  under  the  luxuries  of  the  country;  with 
bufO^o  meat  and  tongues,  with  beavers'  tails  and  marrow- 
&t;  but  sans  coffee,  sana  bread  and  butter.  Good'  cheer 
and  good  Kving  we  get  at  it,  however,  and  good  wine  also ; 
for  d  bottle  of  Madeira  and  one  of  excellent  Port  are  set  in 
a  pail  of  ice  every  day,  and  exhausted  at  dinner. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  this  gentleman  I  found  also 
another,  who  forms  a  happy  companion  for  mine  host;  and 
whose  intellectual  and  polished  society  has  added  not  a 
little  to  my  pleasure  and  amusement  since  I  arrived  here. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  speaking  is  an  Englishman, 
by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  of  the  most  pleasing  and  enter- 
taining conversation,  whose  mind  seems  to  be  a  complete 
store-house  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  and  art ;  and 
whose  free  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
men  of  his  country  gives  him  the  stamp  of  a  gentleman, 
who  has  had  the  curiosity  to  bring  the  embellishments  of 
the  enlightened  world,  to  contrast  with  the  rude  and  the 
wild  of  these  remote  regions. 

We  three  hons  vivanta  form  the  group  about  the  dinner- 
table,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  crack  our  jokes 
and  fhn  over  bottles  of  Port  and  Madeira,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  which,  this  gentleman  has  brought  with  great 
and  precious  care  from  his  own  country. 

This  post  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  a  great  number  of 
Indian  tribes  in  these  regions,  who  are  continually  con- 
centrating here  for  the  purpose  of  trade;  sometimes 
coming,  the  whole  tribe  together,  in  a  mass.  There  are 
now  here,  and  encamped  about  the  Fort,  a  great  many, 
and  I  am  continually  at  work  with  my  brush ;  we  have 
around  us  at  this  time  the  Enisteneaux,  Crows,  Assinne- 
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boins  and  Blackfeet,  and  in  a  few  days  are  to  have  large 
accessions. 

The  finest  specimens  of  Indians  on  the  Continent  are 
in  these  regions ;  and  before  I  leave  these  parts,  I  shall 
make  excursions  into  their  respective  countries,  to  their 
own  native  fire-sides;  and  there  study  their  looks  and 
peculiar  customs:  enabling  me  to  drop  you  now  and  then 
an  interesting  Letter,  The  tribes  which  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  see  and  study  by  my  visit  to  this  region,  are  the  Cjjibbe- 
ways,  the  Assinneboins,  Knisteneaux,  Blackfeet,  Crows, 
Shiennes,  Grosventres,  Mandans,  and  others ;  of  whom  and 
their  customs,  their  history,  traditions,  costumes,  &c^  I  shall 
in  due  season,  give  you  further  and  minute  accounts. 


LETTER— No.  IV. 


MOUTH  OF  YELLOW  STONE. 

The  several  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  regions  of 
the  Upper  Missouri,  and  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last  Letter, 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest-looking,  best  equipped,  and  most 
beautifully  costumed  of  any  on  the  Continent.  They  live 
in  a  country  well-stocked  with  buiBFaloes  and  wild  horses, 
which  ftimish  them  an  excellent  and  easy  living;  their  at- 
mosphere is  pure,  which  produces  good  health  and  long 
life;  and  they  are  the  most  independent  and  the  happiest 
races  of  Indians  I  have  met  with :  they  are  all  entirely  in  a 
state  of  primitive  wildness,  and  consequently  are  picturesque 
and  handsome,  almost  beyond  description.  Nothing  in  the 
world,  of  its  kind,  can  possibly  surpass  in  beauty  and  grace, 
some  of  their  games  and  amusements — their  gambols  and 
parades,  of  which  I  shall  3peak  and  paint  hereafter. 

As  fer  as  my  travels  have  yet  led  me  into  the  Indian 
country,  I  have  more  than  realized  my  former  predictions 
that  those  Indians  who  could  be  found  most  entirely  in  a 
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state  of  natxire,  with  tlie  least  knowledge  of  civilized  flociety, 
would  be  found  to  be  the  most  cleanly  in  their  personSi 
elegant  in  their  dress  and  manners,  and  enjoying  life  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  Of  such  tribes,  perhaps  the  Grows  and 
Blackfeet  stand  $rst;  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  richness  and  elegance  (and  even  taste  too,)  with  which 
some  of  these  people  dress,  without  seeing  them  in  their 
own  country,  I  will  do  all  I  can,  however,  to  make  their 
looks  as  well  as  customs  known  to  the  world;  I  will  paint 
with  my  brush  and  scribble  with  my  pen,  and  bring  their 
plumes  and  plumage,  dresses,  weapons  Ac.,  and  every  thing 
but  the  Indian  himself,  to  prove  to  the  world 'the  assertions 
which  I  have  made  above. 

Every  one  of  these  red  sons  of  the  forest  (or  rather  of 
the  prairie)  is  a  knight  and  lord — ^his  squaws  are  his  slaves; 
the  only  thing  which  he  deems  worthy  of  his  exertions  are 
to  mount  his  snorting  steed,  with  his  bow  and  quiver  slung, 
his  arrow-shield  upon  his  arm,  and  his  long  lance  glistening 
in  the  war-parade;  or,  divested  of  all  his  plumes  and  trap- 
pings, armed  with  a  simple  bow  and  quiver,  to  plunge  his 
steed  amongst  the  flying  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  with  his 
sinewy  bow,  which  he  seldom  bends  in  vain,  to  drive  deep 
to  life's  fountain  the  whizzing  arrow. 

The  buiSalo  herds  which  graze  in  almost  countless  num- 
bers on  these  beautiful  prairies,  afford  them  an  abundance 
of  meat;  and  so  much  is  it  preferred  to  all  other,  that  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope  sport  upon  the  prairies  in 
herds  in  the  greatest  security;  as  the  Indians  seldom  kill 
them,  unless  they  want  their  skins  for  a  dress.  The  buf&lo 
(or  more  correctly  speaking  bison)  is  a  noble  animal,  that 
roams  over  the  vast  prairies,  from  the  borders  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  to  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  north.  Their  size  is 
somewhat  above  that  of  our  common  bullock,  and  their  flesh 
of  a  delicious  flavor,  resembling  and  equalling  that  of  &t 
beet  Their  flesh  which  is  easily  procured,  furnishes  the 
savages  of  these  vast  regions  the  means  of  a  wholesome  and 
good  subsistence,  and  they  live  almost  exclusively  upon  it 
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— converting  the  skins,  horns,  hoo&  and  bones,  to  the  con- 
struction of  dresses,  shields,  bows,  &c.  The  buffalo  bull  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  and  finghtful-looking  animals 
in  the  world  when  excited  to  resistance;  his  long  shaggy 
mane  haogs  in  great  profusion  over  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  often  extends  quite  down  to  the  ground.  The  cow  is 
less  in  stature,  and  less  ferocious;  though  not  much  less 
wild  and  frightfiil  in  her  appearance. 


AMEBICAH  BISON — FKlf  ALE  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

The  mode  in  which  these  Indianb  kill  this  noble  animal 
is  spirited  and  thrilling  in  the  extreme ;  and  I  must,  in  a 
future  epistle,  give  you  a  minute  account  of  it.  I  have 
almost  daily  accompanied  parties  of  Indians  to  see  the  fun, 
and  have  often  shared  in  it  myself;  but  much  oftener  ran 
my  horse  by  their  sides,  to  see  how  the  thing  was  done — 
to  study  the  modes  and  expressions  of  these  splendid  scenes, 
which  I  am  industriously  putting  upon  the  canvass. 

They  are  all  (or  nearly  so)  killed  with  arrows  and  the 
lance,  while  at  full  speed;  and  the  reader  may  easily  im- 
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agine,  tliat  tliese  scenes  afford  the  most  spirited  and  pictur- 
esque views  of  the  sporting  kind  that  can  possibly  be  seen. 

At  present,  I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  a  bit  of  fun  I 
joined  in  yesterday,  with  Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  a  number  of 
his  men,  without  the  company  or  aid  of  Indians. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  that  M'Kenzie's  table  from 
day  to  day  groans  under  the  weight  of  buffido  tongues  and 
beavers'  tails,  and  other  luxuries  of  this  western  land.  He 
has  within  his  Fort  a  spacious  ice-house,  in  which  he  pre- 
serves his  meat  fresh  for  any  length  of  time  required:  and 
sometimes,  when  his  larder  runs  low,  he  starts  out,  rallying 
some  five  or  six  of  his  best  hunters  (not  to  hunt,  but  to  "go 
for  meat.")  He  leads  the  party,  mounted  on  his  fiavorite 
bufEsJo  horse  (t.  e.  the  horse  amongst  his  whole  group  which 
is  best  trained  to  run  the  buffalo,)  trailing  a  light  and  short 
gun  in  his  hand,  such  an  one  as  he  can  most  easily  reload 
whilst  his  horse  is  at  full  speed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ice-house  yesterday  morn- 
ing, which  caused  these  self-catering  gentlemen  to  cast  their 
eyes  with  a  wishful  look  over  the  prairies;  and  such  was 
the  plight  in  which  our  host  took  the  lead,  and  I,  and  then 
Mons.  Chardon,  and  Ba'tiste,  D^fonde  and  Tullock  (who  is 
a  trader  amongst  the  Crows,  and  is  here  at  this  time,  with 
a  large  party  of  that  tribe,)  and  there  were  several  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

As  we  were  mounted  and  ready  to  start,  McKenzie 
called  up  some  four  or  five  of  his  men,  and  told  them  to 
follow  immediately  on  our  trail,  with  as  many  one-horse 
carts,  which  they  were  to  harness  up,  to  bring  home  the 
meat;  "ferry  them  across  the  river  in  the  scow,"  said  he, 
"  and  following  our  trail  through  the  bottom,  you  will  find 
us  on  the  plain  yonder,  between  the  Yellow  Stone  and 
the  Missouri  rivers,  with  meat  enough  to  load  you  home. 
My  watch  on  yonder  bluff  has  just  told  us  by  his  signals, 
that  there  are  cattle  a  plenty  on  that  spot,  and  we  are  going 
there  as  fSstst  as  possible."  We  all  crossed  the  river,  and 
galloped  away  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  when  we  mounted 
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tlie  bluff;  and  to  be  sore,  as  was  said,  there  was  in  full 
view  of  ns  a  fine  berd  of  some  fDur  or  fire  bnndred 
bnffidoes,  peifectlj  at  rest,  and  in  their  own  estimation 
(probably)  peifeotlj  secure.  Some  were  grazing,  and  others 
were  lying  down  and  sleeping ;  we  advanced  within  a  mile 
or  so  of  them  in  fbll  view,  and  came  to  a  halt  Mons. 
Ohardon  '(tossed  the  feather^  (a  custom  always  observed, 
to  try  the  course  of  the  wind),  and  we  commenced  ^  strip- 
ping" as  it  is  termed  (t.  e.  every  man  strips  himself  and  his 
horse  of  every  extraneous  and  unnecessary  appendage  of 
dress,  &c.,  that  might  be  an  incumbrance  in  running) :  hats 
are  laid  o£^  and  coats — and  bulle^pouches ;  sleeves  are 
rolled  up,  a  handkerchief  tied  tightly  around  the  head,  and 
another  around  the  waist^cartridges  are  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  waist-coat  pocket,  or  a  half  dozen  bullets 
"ihrowed  into  the  mouth,*^  &c^  &o^  all  of  which  takes  up 
some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  not,  in  iq)pearance  or  in 
effect,  unlike  a  council  of  war.  Our  leader  lays  the  whole 
plan  of  the  chase,  and  preliminaries  all  fixed,  guns  charged 
and  ramrods  in  our  hands,  we  mount  and  start  for  the 
onset  The  horses  are  all  trained  for  this  business,  and 
seem  to  enter  into  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  and  with  as 
restless  a  spirit  as  the  riders  themselvea  While  ''strip- 
ping^ and  mounting,  they  exhibit  the  most  restless  im- 
patience ;  and  when  ''  approaching" — (which  is,  all  of  us 
abreast, 'upon  a  slow  waJk,  and  in  a  straight  line  towards 
the  herd,  until  they  discover  us  and  run),  they  all  seem  to 
have  ttkught  entirely  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  for  the  laziest 
nag  amongst  them  prances  with  an  elasticity  in  his  step- 
champing  his  bit — his  ears  erect — ^his  eyes  strained  out  of 
his  head,  and  fixed  upon  the  game  before  him,  whilst  he 
trembles  under  the  saddle  of  his  rider.  In  this  way  we 
carefully  and  silently  marched,  until  within  some  forty  or 
fifiy  rods;  when  the  herd  discovering  us,  wheeled  and  laid 
their  course  in  a  mass.  At  this  instant  we  started  I  (and  all 
nusi  start,  for  no  one  could  check  the  fhry  of  those  steeds 
at  that  moment  of  excitement,)  and  away  all  saUed,  and 
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over  the  prairie  flew,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  which  was  raised 
by  their  trampling  hoofe.  MoKenzie  was  foremost  in  the 
throng,  and  soon  dashed  off  amidst  the  dust  and  was  out  of 
sight — he  was  after  the  &ttest  and  the  fastest.  I  had  dis 
covered  a  huge  bull  whose  shoulders  towered  above  the 
whole  band,  and  I  picked  my  way  through  the  crowd  to 
get  alongside  of  him.  I  went  not  for  "  meat,**  but  for  a 
trophy;  I  wanted  his  head  and  horns.  I  dashed  along 
through  the  thundering  mass,  as  they  swept  away  over  the 
plain,  scarcely  able  to  tell  whether  I  was  on  a  bufBailo's 
back  or  my  horse — ^hit,  and  hooked,  and  jostled  about,  till 
at  length  I  found  myself  alongside  of  my  game,  when  I 
gave  him  a  shot,  as  I  passed  him.  I  saw  guns  flash  in 
several  directions  about  me,  but  I  heard  them  not.  Amidst 
the  trampling  throng,  Mons.  Chardon  had  wounded  a 
stately  bull,  and  at  this  moment  was  passing  him  again 
with  his  piece  levelled  for  another  shot ;  they  were  both 
at  full  speed  and  I  also,  within  the  reach  of  the  muzzle  of 
my  gun,  when  the  bull  instantly  turned  receiving  the 
horse  upon  his  horns,  and  the  ground  received  poor 
Chardon,  who  made  a  frog's  leap  of  somo  twenty  feet  or 
more  over  the  bull's  back  and  almost  under  my  horse's 
heels.  I  wheeled  my  horse  as  soon  as  possible  and  rode 
back,  where  lay  poor  Chardon,  gasping  to  start  his  breath 
again ;  and  within  a  few  paces  of  him  his  huge  victim, 
with  his  heels  high  in  the  air,  and  the  horse  lying  across 
him.  I  dismoxmted  instantly,  but  Chardon  was  raising 
himself  on  his  hands,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  faltaDf  dirt, 
and  feeling  for  his  gun,  which  lay  about  thirty  feet  in 
advance  of  him.      "Heaven  spare   you!  are   you   hurt 

Chardon?"    "  hi— hie ^hic ^hio ^hic —hie 

— — ^no, ^hio no— —no,  I  believe  not. 

Oh  1  this  is  not  much,  Mons.  CataHne — this  is  nothing  new 
— ^but  this  is  a  hard  piece  of  ground  here — ^hic— ohl  hicl" 
At  this  the  poor  fellow  fainted,  but  in  a  few  moments  arose, 
picked  up  his  gun,  took  his  horse  by  the  bit;  which  then 
opened  Us  eyes,  and  with  a  hie  and  a  ugh — ^UOHK 1  sprang 
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upon  itB  feet — shook  off  the  dirt — and  here  we  were,  all 
upon  onr  legs  again,  save  the  bull,  whose  £Ekte  had  been 
more  sad  thiui  that  of  either. 

I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  where  the  herd  had 
gone,  and  onr  companions  in  pursuit,  and  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  them,  nor  indication,  except  the  cloud  of  dust 
which  they  left  behind  them.  At  a  little  distance  on  the 
right,  however,  1  beheld  my  huge  victim  endeavoring  to 
make  as  much  head- way  as  he  possibly  could,  from  this 
dangerous  ground,  upon  three  legs.  I  galloped  off  to  him, 
and  at  my  approach  he  wheeled  around — and  bristled  up 
for  battle ;  he  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
not  escape  from  me,  and  resolved  to  meet  his  enemy  and 
death  as  bravely  as  possible. 

I  found  that  my  shot  had  entered  him  a  little  too  feir 
forward,  breaking  one  of  his  shoulders,  and  lodging  in  his 
breast,  and  from  his  very  great  weight  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  much  advance  upon  me.  As  I  rode  up 
within  a  few  paces  of  him,  he  woxdd  bristle  up  with  fury 
enough  in  his  looks  alone,  almost  to  annihilate  me,  and 
making  one  lunge  at  me,  would  &11  upon  his  neck  and 
nose,  so  that  I  found  the  sagacity  of  my  horse  alone  enough 
to  keep  me  out  of  reach  of  danger :  and  I  drew  from  my 
pocket  my  sketch-book,  laid  my  gun  across  my  lap,  and 
commenced  taking  his  likeness.  He  stood  stiffened  up, 
and  swelling  with  awful  vengeance,  which  was  sublime 
for  a  picture,  but  which  he  could  not  vent  upon  me.  I 
rode  around  him  and  sketched  him  in  numerous  attitudes, 
sometimes  he  would  lie  down,  and  I  would  then  sketch 
him ;  then  throw  my  cap  at  him,  and  rousing  him  on  his 
l^gs,  rally  a  new  expression,  and  sketch  him  again. 

In  this  way  I  added  to  my  sketch-book  some  invaluable 
sketches  of  this  grim-visaged  monster,  who  knew  not  that 
he  was  standing  for  his  likeness. 

No  man  on  earth  can  imagine  what  is  the  look  and  ex- 
pression  of  such  a  subject  before  him  as  this  was.  I  defy 
the  world  to  produce  another  animal  that  can  look  so  fright- 
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All  as  a  huge  buffalo  bull,  when  wounded  as  he  was,  turned 
around  for  battle,  and  swelling  with  rage; — ^his  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  his  long  shaggy  mane  hanging  to  the  ground, — 
his  mouth  open,  and  his  horrid  rage  hissing  in  streams  of 


BlSOir  WOUHDXD. 


smoke  and  blood  from  his  mouth  and  through  his  nostrils, 
as  he  is  bending  forward  to  spring  upon  his  assailant. 

After  I  had  had  the  requisite  time  and  opportunity  for 
using  my  penoil,  M'Kenzie  and  his  oompanions  came  walk- 
ing their  exhausted  horses  back  from  the  chase,  and  in  our 
rear  came  four  or  five  carts  to  carry  home  the  meat  The 
party  met  from  all  quarters  around  me  and  my  buf&lo  bull, 
whom  I  then  shot  in  the  head  and  finished.  And  being 
seated  together  for  a  few  minutes,  each  one  took  a  smoke 
of  the  pipe,  and  recited  his  exploits,  and  his  "ooups"  or 
deaths ;  when  all  parties  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  me,  as  a 
novice,  for  having  aimed  at  an  old  bull,  whose  flesh  is  not 
suitable  for  food,  and  the  carts  were  escorted  on  the  trail,  to 
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bring  away  the  meat  I  rode  back  with  Mr.  M^Kenzie,  who 
pointed  out  five  cows  which  he  had  killed,  and  all  of  them 
selected  as  the  &ttest  and  sleekest  of  the  herd.  This  aston- 
ishing feat  was  all  performed  within  thedistance  of  one  mile 
— all  were  killed  at  full  speed,  and  every  one  shot  through 
the  heart  In  the  short  space  of  time  required  for  a  horse 
under  ''AiU  whip,"  to  run  the  distance  of  one  mile,  he  had 
discharged  his  gun  five,  and  loaded  it  four  times — selected 
his  animals,  and  killed  at  every  shotl  There  were  six  or 
eight  others  killed  at  the  same  time,  which  altogether 
ftimished,  as  will  be  seen,  abundance  of  freight  for  the 
carts;  which  returned,  as  well  as  several  packhorses,  loaded 
with  the  choicest  parts  which  were  cut  from  the  i^Tiimi^lff^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  carcasses  left  a  prey  for  the 
wolves. 

Such  is  the  mode  by  which  white  men  live  in  this  country 
— such  the  way  in  which  they  get  their  food,  and  such  is 
one  of  their  delightM  amusements — at  the  hazard  of  every 
bone  in  one's  body,  to  feel  the  fine  and  thrilling  exhiliration 
of  the  chase  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  often  to  upbraid  and 
blame  himself  for  his  folly  and  imprudence. 

From  this  scene  we  commenced  leisurely  wending  our 
way  back;  and  dismounting  at  the  place  we  had  stripped, 
eadi  man  dressed  himself  again,  or  slung  his  extra  articles 
of  dress,  &c.,  across  his  saddle,  astride  of  which  he  sat;  and 
we  rode  back  to  the  Fort,  reciting  as  we  rode,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  deeds  of  chivalry  and  chase 
and  hair'sbreadth  escapes,  which  each  and  either  had 
fought  and  run  on  former  occasions.  M^Kenzie,  with  all 
the  true  character  and  dignity  of  a  leader,  was  silent  on 
these  subjects ;  but  smiled,  while  those  in  his  train  were 
reciting  for  him  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  deeds 
of  his  sinewy  arms,  which  they  had  witnessed  in  similar 
scenes;  from  which  I  learned  (as  well  as  from  my  own 
observations,)  that  he  was  reputed  (and  actually  toas)  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  white  men  who  have  flourished 
in  these  regions,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  bufiBJo. 
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On  our  return  to  the  Port,  a  bottle  or  two  of  ¥rine  were 
set  forth  upon  the  table,  and  around  it  a  half  dozen  parched 
throats  were  soon  moistened,  and  good  cheer  ensued. 
Ba'tiste,  D^fonde,  Ohardon,  &o.,  retired  to  their  quarters, 
enlarging  smoothly  upon  the  events  of  our  morning's  work; 
which  they  were  reciting  to  their  wives  and  sweet-hearts ; 
when  about  this  time  the  gate  of  the  Fort  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  procession  of  carts  and  packhorses  laden  with  buf- 
falo meat  made  its  entree;  gladdening  the  hearts  of  a  hun- 
dred women  and  children,  and  tickling  the  noses  of  as  many 
hungry  dogs  and  puppies,  who  were  stealing  in  and  smell- 
ing at  the  tail  of  the  procession.  The  door  of  the  ice-house 
was  thrown  open,  the  meat  was  discharged  into  it,  and  I 
being  &tigued,  went  asleep. 


LETTER  No.  V. 

MOUTH  OP  YELLOW  STONE.  TIPPER  mSSOURL 

In  my  former  epistle  I  told  yon  there  were  encamped 
about  the  Fort  a  host  of  wild,  incongruous  spirits— chiefe 
and  sachems — ^warriors,  braves,  and  women  and  children 
of  different  tribes— of  Crows  and  Blackfeet — Qjibbeways — 
Assinneboins — and  Crees  or  Knisteneaux.  Amongst  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  am  I,  with  my  paint-pots  and  canvass, 
snugly  ensconced  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Fort,  which 
I  occupy  as  a  painting-room.  My  easel  stands  before  me, 
and  the  cool  breech  of  a  twelve-pounder  makes  me  a 
comfortable  seat,  whilst  her  muzzle  is  looking  out  at  one  of 
the  port-holes.  The  operations  of  my  brush  are  mysteriea 
of  the  highest  order  to  these  red  sons  of  the  prairie,  and 
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zny  room  tlie  earliest  and  latest  plaoe  of  concentration  of 
these  wild  and  jealous  spirits,  who  all  meet  here  to  be 
amused  and  pay  me  signal  honors;  but  gaze  npon  each 
other,  sending  their  sidelong  looks  of  deep-rooted  hatred 
and  revenge  around  the  group.  However,  whilst  in  the 
Fort,  their  weapons  are  placed  within  the  arsenal,  and 
naught  but  looks  and  thoughts  can  be  breathed  here ;  but 
death  and  grim  destruction  will  visit  back  those  looks 
upon  each  other,  when  these  wild  spirits  again  are  loose 
and  free  to  breathe  and  act  upon  the  plains. 

I  have  this  day  been  painting  a  portrait  of  the  head 
chief  of  the  Blackfoot  nation.  He  is  a  good-looking  and 
dignified  Indian,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  superbly 
dressed.  Whilst  sitting  for  his  picture  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  braves  and  warriors,  and  also  gazed  at 
by  his  enemies,  the  Crows  and  the  Knisteneauz,  Assinne- 
boins  and  Ojibbeways:  a  number  gI  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  each  of  which  tribes,  have  laid  all  day  around 
the  sides  of  my  room ;  reciting  to  each  other  the  battles 
they  have  fought,  and  pointing  to  the  scalp-locks,  worn  as 
proo&  of  their  victories,  and  attached  to  the  seams  of  their 
shirts  and  leggings.  This  is  a  curious  scene  to  witness, 
when  one  sits  in  the  midst  of  such  inflammable  and  com- 
bustible materials,  brought  together,  unarmed,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives ;  peaceably  and  calmly  recounting 
over  the  deeds  of  their  lives,  and  smoking  their  pipes  upon 
it,  when  a  few  weeks  or  days  will  bring  them  on  the  plains 
again,  where  the  war-cry  will  be  raised,  and  their  deadly 
bows  will  again  be  drawn  on  each  other. 

The  name  of  this  dignitary,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken, 
is  Stu-mick-o-sucks  (the  bufBdo's  back  fat),  u  e.  the  ''hump" 
or  ''  fleece,'*  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  buffalo's  flesh. 

There  is  no  tribe,  perhaps,  on  the  Oontinent,  who  dress 
more  conirfortably,  and  more  gaudily,  than  the  Blackfeet, 
unless  it  be  the  tribe  of  Grows.  There  is  no  great  difference, 
however,  in  the  costliness  or  elegance  of  their  costumes ; 
nor  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed ;  though 
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iher0  is  a  distmotive  mode  in  each  tribe,  of  stitching  or 
omamentiiig  with  the  porcupine  qmlls,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  prixKupal  ornaments  to  all  their  fine  dresses ; 
and  which  can  be  easily  recognized,  by  any  one  a  little 
femiliar  with  their  modes,  as  belonging  to  such  or  such  a 
tribe.  The  dress,  for  instance  of  the  chief  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  consists  of  a  shirt  or  tunic,  made  of  two 
deer  skins  finely  dressed,  and  so  placed  together  with  the 
necks  of  the  skins  downwards,  and  the  skins  of  the  hind 
l^s  stitched  together,  the  seams  running  down  on  each 
arm,  from  the  neck  to  the  knuckles  of  the  hand;  this 
seam  is  covered  with  a  band  of  two  inches  in  width,  of 
very  beautiful  embroidery  of  porcupine  quills,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  under  edge  of  this,  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  hands,  is  a  fringe  of  the  locks  of  black  hair,  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  heads  of  victims  slain  by  his  own 
hand  in  battle.  The  leggings  are  made  also  of  the  same 
material;  and  down  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  from  the 
hip  to  the  feet,  extends  also  a  similar  band  or  belt  of 
the  same  width ;  and  wrought  in  the  same  manner,  with 
porcupine  qmlls,  and  fringed  with  scalp-locks.  These  locks 
of  hair  are  procured  from  scalps,  and  worn  as  trophies. 

The  wife  (or  squaw)  of  this  dignitary  Eeh-nis-kin  (the 
crystal  stone),  I  have  also  placed  upon  my  canvass ;  her 
countenance  is  rather  pleasing,  which  is  an  uncommon 
thing  amongst  the  Blackfeet — ^her  dress  is  made  of  skins, 
and  being  the  youngest  of  a  bevy  of  six  or  eight,  and  the 
last  one  taken  under  his  guardianship,  was  smiled  upon 
with'  great  satisfaction,  whilst  he  exempted  her  from  the 
drudgeries  of  the  camp ;  and  keeping  her  continually  in  the 
halo  of  his  own  person,  watched  and  guarded  her  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  The  grandson  also  of  this  sachem,  a  boy 
of  six  years  of  age,  and  too  young  as  yet  to  have  acquired 
a  name,  has  stood  forth  like  a  tried  warrior ;  and  I  have 
painted  him  at  full  length  with  his  bow  and  quiver  slung, 
and  his  robe  made  of  a  racoon  skin.  The  history  of  this 
child  is  somewhat  curious  and  interesting ;  his  father  i? 
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dead,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  chief,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  he  becomes  hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe.  This 
boy  has  been  twice  stolen  away  by  the  Crows  by  ingenions 
stratagems,  and  twice  re-oaptured  by  the  Blackfeet,  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  life,  and  at  present  he  is  lodged  with 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  for  safe  keeping  and  protection,  until  he 
shall  arrive  at  the  proper  age  to  take  the  office  to  which 
he  is  to  succeed,  and  able  to  protect  himsel£ 


tCALPDrO. 


The  scalp  of  which  I  spoke  above,  is  procured  by  cutting 
out  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  less,  containing  the  very  centre  or  crown  of  the 
head,  the  place  where  the  hair  radiates  firom  a  point,  and 
exactly  over  what  the  phrenologists  call  self-esteem.  This 
patch  then  is  kept  and  dried  with  great  care,  as  proof  posi- 
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tiva  of  the  death  of  an  enemy,  and  evidence  of  a  man's 
daiins  as  a  warrior;  and  after  having  been  formally 
** danced"  as  the  saying  is,  (t.  e.  after  it  has  been  stnck  up 
npon  a  pole  or  held  up  by  an  "old  woman,"  and  the 
warriors  have  danced  around  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
intervals,)  it  is  fastened  to  the  handle  of  a  lance,  or  the  end 
of  a  war-club,  or  divided  into  a  great  many  small  locks  and 
used  to  fringe  and  ornament  the  victor's  dress.  When  these 
dresses  are  seen  bearing  such  trophies,  it  is  of  course  a 
difficult  matter  to  purchase  them  of  the  Indian,  for  they 
often  hold  them  above  all  price.  I  shall  hereafter  take 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  scalp-dance;  describing  it  in  all  its 
parts,  and  giving  a  long  Letter,  at  the  same  time  on  scalps 
and  scalping,  an  interesting  and  general  custom  amongst  all 
the  North  American  Indians. 

In  the  chiers  dress,  which  I  am  describing,  tihere  are  his 
moccasins,  made  also  of  buckskin,  and  ornamented  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  And  over  all,  his  robe,  made  of 
the  slrin  of  a  young  buffalo  bull,  with  the  hair  remaining 
on;  and  on  the  inner  or  flesh  side,  beautiftOly  garnished 
with  porcupine  quills,  and  the  battles  of  his  life  very  in- 
geniously, though  rudely,  portrayed  in  pictorial  represen- 
tations. In  his  hand  he  holds  a  very  beautiful  pi^e,  the 
stem  of  which  is  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches  wide, 
curiously  wound  with  braids  of  porcupine  quills  of  various 
colors;  and  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  ingeniously  carved  by 
himself  from  a  piece  of  red  steatite  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter, and  which  they  all  tell  me  is  procured  somewhere 
between  this  place  and  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  curious  stone  has  many  peculiar  qualities,  and  has, 
undoubtedly,  but  one  origin  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world.  It  is  found  but  in  the  hands  of  the  savage, 
and  every  tribe  and  nearly  every  individual  in  the  tribe  has 
his  pipe  made  of  it.  I  consider  this  stone  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  curiosity  to  the  world;  and  I  shall  most  as- 
suredly make  it  a  point,  during  my  Indian  rambles,  to  visit 
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the  place  from  whence  it  is  bronglil  I  have  already  got  a 
number  of  most  remarkable  traditions  and  stories  relating 
to  the  ''sacred  quarry ;"  of  pilgrimages  performed  there  to 
procure  the  stone,  and  of  curious  transactions  that  have 
taken  place  on  that  ground.  It  seems,  firom  all  I  can  learn, 
that  all  the  tribes  in  these  regions,  and  also  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Lakes,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  that 
place,  and  meeting  their  enemies  there,  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  treat  as  Mends,  under  an  injunction  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

So  then  is  this  sachem  (the  buffido's  back  &t)  dressed;  and 
in  a  Tery  similar  manner,  and  almost  the  same,  is  each  of 
the  others  above  named ;  and  all  are  armed  with  bow  and 
quiver,  lance  and  shield.  These  north-western  tribes  are 
all  armed  with  the  bow  and  lance,  and  protected  with  the 
shield  or  arrow-fender,  which  is  carried  outside  of  the  left 
arm,  exactly  as  the  Boman  and  Grecian  shield  was  carried, 
and  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  an  appearance  purely  classic  in  the  plight  and 
equipment  of  these  warriors  and  ''knights  of  the  lance.^ 
They  are  almost  literiflly  always  on  their  horses'  backs,  and 
they  weild  their  weapons  with  desperate  effect  upon  the 
open  plains;  where  they  kill  their  game  while  at  full  speed, 
and  contend  in  like  manner  in  battles  with  their  enemies. 
There  is  one  prevailing  custom  in  these  respects,  amongst 
all  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  great  plains  or  prairies  of 
these  western  regions.  These  plains  afford  them  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  and  fleet  horses,  which  are  easily  procured; 
and  on  their  backs  at  AiU  speed,  they  can  come  alongside  of 
any  animal,  which  they  easily  destroy. 

The  bow  with  which  they  are  armed  is  small,  and  appar- 
ently an  insignificant  weapon,  though  one  of  great  and 
almost  incredible  power  in  the  hands  of  its  owner,  whose 
sinews  have  been  firom  childhood  habituated  to  its  use  and 
service.  The  length  of  these  bows  is  generally  about  three 
feet,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  and  a  hal£  They 
have,  no  doubt^  studied  to  get  the  requisite  power  in  the 
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smallest  compass  possible,  as  it  is  more  easily  and  handUy 
used  on  horseback  tban  one  of  greater  lengtb.  The  greater 
number  of  tiiese  bows  are  made  of  ash,  or  d  "bois  d'aro** 
(as  tiie  French  call  it,)  and  lined  on  the  back  with  lajers  of 
bufiEalo  or  deer's  ainewsi  which  are  inseparably  attached  to 
them,  and  giro  them  great  elasticity.  Tliere  are  very  many 
also  (amongst  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows)  which  are  made  of 
bone,  and  others  of  the  horns  of  die  mountain-sheep.  Those 
made  of  bone  are  decidedly  the  most  valuable,  and  can- 
not in  this  country  be  procured  of  a  good  quality  short  of 
the  price  of  one  or  two  horses.  About  these  there  is  a 
mysterjr  yet  to  be  solved,  and  I  advance  my  opinion  against 
all  theories  that  I  have  heard  in  the  country  where  they  are 
used  and  made.  I  have  procured  several  very  fine  speci- 
mens, and  when  purchasing  them  have  inquired  of  the 
Indians,  what  bone  they  were  made  of?  and  in  every  in- 
stance, the  answer  was,  "thafs  medicine,^  meaning  that  it 
was  a  mystery  to  them,  or  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
questioned  about  them.  The  bone  of  which  they  are  made 
is  certainly  not  the  bone  of  any  animal  now  grazing  on  the 
prairies,  or  in  the  mountains  between  this  place  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  for  some  of  these  bows  are  three  feet  in  length 
of  a  solid  piece  of  bone,  and  that  as  close-grained — as  hard 
— as  white,  and  as  highly  polished  as  any  ivory ;  it  cannot, 
therefore  be  made  from  the  elks'  horn  (as  some  have  sup- 
posed), which  is  of  a  dark  color  and  porous:  nor  cim  it 
come  from  the  buffiJo.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast  procure  the  bone  from  the  jaw 
of  the  sperm  whale,  which  is  ofken  stranded  on  that  coast, 
and  bringing  the  bone  into  the  mountains,  trade  it  to  the 
Blackfeet  and  Crows,  who  manufiMture  it  into  these  bows 
without  knowing  any  mote  than  we  do,  from  what  source 
it  has  been  procured. 

One  of  these  little  bows  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian,  on  a 
fleet  and  well  trained  horse,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  slung 
on  hk  back,  is  a  most  effective  and  powerful  weapon  in 
the  open  plains.    No  one  can  easily  credit  the  force  with 
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which  these  missiles  are  thrown,  and  the  sangoinarj  effect^ 
produced  by  their  wonnds,  until  he  has  rode  by  the  side  of 
a  party  of  Indians  in  chase  of  a  herd  of  bnfbloes,  and  wit- 
nessed the  apparent  ease  and  grace  with  which  their  supple 
arms  have  drawn  the  bow,  and  seen  these  huge  animals 
tumbling  down  and  gushing  out  their  hearts'  blood  from 
their  mouths  and  nostrils. 

Their  bows  are  often  made  of  bone  and  sinews,  and  thdr 
arrows  headed  with  flints  or  with  bones,  of  their  own  con- 
struction, or  with  steel  as  they  are  now  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  Fur  Traders  quite  to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The 
quiver,  which  is  uniformly  carried  on  iJie  back,  and  made 
of  the  panther  or  otter  skins,  is  a  magazine  of  these  deadly 
weapons,  and  generally  contains  two  varieties.  The  one 
to  be  drawn  upon  an  enemy,  generally  poisoned,  and  with 
long  flukes  or  barbs,  which  are  designed  to  hang  the  blade 
in  the  wound  after  the  shaft  is  withdrawn,  in  which  they 
are  but  slightly  glued; — the  other  to  be  used  for  their 
game,  with  the  blade  firmly  fSststened  to  the  shaft,  and  the 
flukes  inverted;  that  it  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the 
wound,  and  used  on  a  ftiture  occasion* 

Such  is  the  training  of  men  and  horses  in  this  country, 
that  this  work  of  death  and  slaughter  is  simple  and  easy. 
The  horse  is  trained  to  approach  the  animals  on  the  fighi 
side  enabling  its  rider  to  throw  his  arrows  to  the  left ;  it 
runs  and  approaches  without  the  use  of  the  halter,  which  is 
haiiging  loose  upon  its  neck  bringing  the  rider  within 
three  or  four  paces  of  the  animal,  when  the  arrow  is 
thrown  with  great  ease  and  certainty  to  the  heart;  and 
instances  sometimes  occur,  where  the  arrow  passes  entirely 
through  the  animal's  body. 

An  Indian,  therefore,  mounted  on  a  fleet  and  well-trained 
horse,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  quiver  sltmg  on 
his  back,  containing  an  hundred  arrows,  of  which  he  can 
throw  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  minute,  is  a  formidable  and 
dangerous  enemy.  Many  of  them  also  ride  with  a  lance  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  blade  of  polished 
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steel ;  and  all  of  them  (as  a  protection  for  their  vital  parts,) 
with  a  shield  or  arrow-fender  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo's  neck,  which  has  been  smoked,  and  hardened  with 
glue  extracted  from  the  hoofe.  These  shields  are  arrow- 
proof,  and  will  glance  off  a  rifle  shot  with  perfect  effect  by 
being  turned  obliquely,  which  they  do  with  great  skill. 

This  shield  or  arrow-fender  is,  in  my  opinion,  made  of 
similar  materials,  and  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  was  the  clypeus  or  small  shield  in  the 
Soman  and  Grecian  cayalry.  They  were  made  in  those 
days  as  a  means  of  defence  on  horseback  only — ^made  small 
and  light,  of  bull's  hides ;  sometimes  single,  'sometimes 
double  and  tripled.  Such  was  Hector^s  shield,  and  of 
most  of  the  Homeric  heroes  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
wars.  In  those  days  also  were  darts  or  javelins  and 
lances ;  the  same  were  also  used  by  the  Ancient  Britons ; 
and  such  exactly  are  now  in  use  amongst  the  Arabs  and 
the  North  American  Indians. 

In  this  wise  then,  are  all  of  these  wild  red  knights  of  the 
prairie,  armed  and  equipped, — and  while  nothing  can 
possibly  be  mor«r  picturesque  and  thrilling  than  a  troop  or 
war-party  of  these  fellows,  galloping  over  these  green  and 
endless  prairies,  there  can  be  no  set  of  mounted  men  of 
equal  numbers,  so  effective  and  so  invincible  in  this 
country  as  they  would  be,  could  they  be  inspired  with 
confidence  of  their  own  powers  and  their  own  superiority ; 
yet  this  never  can  be  done ; — ^for  the  Indian,  as  far  as  the 
name  of  white  man  has  travelled,  and  long  before  he  has  to 
try  his  strength  with  him,  is  trembling  with  fright  and 
fear  of  his  approach;  he  hears  of  white  man's  arts  and 
artifice — his  tricks  and  cunning,  and  his  hundred  instru* 
ments  of  death  and  destruction — ^he  dreads  his  approach, 
shrinks  from  him  with  fear  and  trembling — ^his  heart 
sickens,  and  his  pride  and  courage  wither,  at  the  thoughts 
of  contending  with  an  enemy,  whom  he  thinks  may  war 
and  destroy  with  weapons  of  medicine  or  mystery. 

Of  the  Blackfeet,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
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this  Letter,  and  whose  portraits  are  now  standing  in  my 
room,  there  is  another  of  whom  I  mnst  saj  a  few  words ; 
Pe-toh-pee-kiss,  (the  eagle  ribs).  This  man  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  men  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe ;  though  not  a 
chief,  he  stands  here  in  the  Fort,  and  deliberately  boasts  of 
eight  scalps,  which  he  says  he  has  taken  from  the  heads  of 
trappers  and  traders  with  his  own  hand.  His  dress  is 
really  superb,  almost  literally  covered  with  scalp-locks,  of 
vage  and  ciyil. 
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I  have  painted  him  at  full  length,  with  a  head-dress 
made  entirely  of  ermine  skins  and  horns  of  the  buffalo. 
This  custom  of  wearing  horns  beautifully  polished  and 
surmounting  the  head-dress,  is  a  very  curious  one,  being 
worn  only  by  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  in  the  nation.  When  he  stood  for  his 
picture,  he  also  held  a  lance  and  two  **  medicine-bags"  in 
his  hand ;  of  lances  I  have  spoken, — ^but  "  medicine-bags" 
and  "  medicine"  will  be  the  text  for  my  next  Letter. 

Besides  the  chie&  and  warriors  above-named,  I  have  also 
transferred  to  my  canvass. the  ** looks  and  very  resem- 
blance" of  an  aged  chief,  who  combines  with  his  high 
office,  the  envied  title  of  mystery  or  medicine-man,  i.  e. 
doctor — magician — prophet — soothsayer — jongleur — and 
high  priest,  all  combined  in  one  person,  who  necessarily  is 
looked  upon  as  "  Sir  Oracle"  of  the  nation.  The  name  of 
this  distinguished  functionary  is  Wtm-nes-tou,  (the  white 
buffiJo;)  and  on  his  left  arm  he  presents  his  mystery-drum 
or  tambour,  in  which  are  concealed  the  hidden  and  sacred 
mysteries  of  his  healing  art 

And  there  is  also  In-ne-o-cose,  (the  iron  horn,)  at  full 
length,  in  a  splendid  dress,  with  his  ''medicine-bag"  in  his 
hand;  and  Ah-kay-ee-pix-en,  (the  woman  who  strikes 
many,)  in  a  beautiful  dress  of  the  mountain-goats'  skin,  and 
her  robe  of  the  young  buflEsdo's  hide. 
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MOUTH  OF  YELLOW  STONE,  UPPER  MISSOUBL 

Now  for  medicines  or  mysteries — ^for  doctors,  high- 
priests,  for  hocus  pocus,  witchcraft,  and  animal  magnetism ! 

In  the  last  Letter  I  spoke  of  Pe-toh-pee-kiss  (the  eagle 
ribs),  a  Blackfoot  brave,  whose  portrait  I  had  just  painted 
(68) 
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at  fall  length,  in  a  splendid  dress.  I  mentioned  also,  that 
he  held  two  medicine-bags  in  his  hand ;  as  ihej  are  repre- 
sented in  the  picture ;  both  of  them  made  of  the  skins  ot 
otters,  and  cnrionslj  ornamented  with  ermine,  and  other 
strange  things. 

I  mnst  needs  stop  here — ^my  painting  and  every  thing 
dse — nntilloan  explain  the  word'*  fn^'dhe"  and'' mecifieiritf- 
bag  ;^  and  also  some  midicme  cperatiaM^  which  I  have  seen 
transacted  at  this  place  within  a  few  days  past  ''  Medi- 
cine''  is  a  great  word  in  this  country;  and  it  is  very 
necessary  that  one  should  know  the  meaning  of  it,  whilst  he 
is  scanning  and  estimating  the  Indian  character,  which  is 
made  np,  in  a  great  degree,  of  mysteries  and  sup^rstiiions. 

The  word  medicine,  in  its  common  acceptation  here, 
means  mysUry^  and  nothing  else:  and  in  that  sense  I  shall 
nse  it  very  frequently  in  my  Notes  on  Indian  Manners  and 
Customs. 

The  Fur  Traders  in  tiiis  country,  are  nearly  all  French ; 
and  in  their  language,  a  doctor  or  physician,  is  called 
"  J/eeftcth."  The  Indian  country  is  Ml  c^  doctors ;  and  as 
they  are  all  magicians,  and  skilled,  or  profess  to  be  skilled, 
in  many  mysteries,  the  word  '*  medecin"  has  become  habi- 
tually applied  to  everything  mysterious  or  unaccountable ; 
and  the  English  and  Americans,  who  are  also  trading  and 
passing  through  this  country,  have  easily  and  fkmiliarly 
adopted  the  same  word,  with  a  slight  alteration,  conveying 
the  same  meaning ;  and  to  be  a  little  more  explicit^  &ey 
have  denominated  these  personages ''  medicine-men,"  which 
means  something  more  than  merely  a  doctor  or  physician. 
These  physicians,  however,  are  all  medtdM-mm^  as  they 
are  all  supposed  to  deal  more  or  less  in  mysteries  and 
charms,  which  are  aids  and  handmaids  in  ibeir  practice. 
Yet  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  word  or  phrase  a  still 
more  comprehensive  meaning — as  there  were  many  per- 
sonages amongst  them,  and  also  amongst  the  white  men 
who  visit  the  country,  who  could  deal  in  mysteries,  though 
not  skilled  in  the  application  of  drugs  and  medicines; 
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and  they  all  range  now,  nnder  the  compreliensiye  and 
accommodating  phrase  of  *^  medicine-men."  For  instance,  * 
I  am  a/'  medicine-man"  of  the  highest  order  amongst  these 
superstitious  people,  on  account  of  the  art  which  I  practice ; 
which  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing  to  them,  and 
of  course,  called  the  greiEitest  of  "  medicine."  My  gun  and 
pistols,  which  have  percussion-locks,  are  great  medicine; 
and  no  Indian  can  be  prevailed  on  to  fire  them  oflF,  for 
they  say  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  white  man's 
medicine. 

The  Indians  do  not  use  the  word  medicine,  however ; 
but  in  each  tribe  they  have  a  word  of  their  own  con- 
struction, synonymous  with  mystery  or  mystery-man. 

The  "medicine-bag"  theu,  is  a  mystery-bag;  and  its 
meaning  and  importance  necessary  to  be  understood,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  Indian  life  and  Indian 
character.  These  bags  are  constructed  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  of  birds,  or  of  reptiles,  and  ornamented  and  pre- 
served in  a  thousand  different  ways,  as  suits  the  taste  or 
freak  of  the  person  who  constructs  them*  These  skins  are 
generally  attached  to  some  part  of  the  clothing  of  the 
Indian,  or  carried  in  his  hand — ^they  are  oftentimes  deco- 
rated in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  exceedingly  ornamental  to 
his  person,  and  always  are  stuffed  with  grass,  or  moss,  or 
something  of  the  kind ;  and  generally  without  drugs  or 
medicines  within  them,  as  they  are  religiously  closed  and 
sealed,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  opened.  I  fined  that 
every  Indian  in  his  primitive  state,  carries  his  medidne- 
bag  in  some  form  or  other,  to  which  he  pays  the  greatest 
homage,  and  to  which  he  looks  for  safety  and  protection 
through  life — and  in  &ot,  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
species  of  idolatry ;  for  it  would  seem  in  some  instanoes, 
as  if  he  actually  worshipped  it.  Feasts  are  often  made, 
and  dogs  and  horses  sacrificed,  to  a  man's  medicine ;  and 
days,  and  even  weeks,  of  fEisting  and  penance  ol  various 
kinds  are  ofken  suffered,  to  appease  his  medicine,  which  he 
imagines  he  has  in  some  way  offended. 
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This  cnrions  custom  lias  principally  been  done  away  with 
along  the  frontier,  where  white  men  laugh  at  the  Indian 
for  the  observance  of  so  ridiculous  and  useless  a  form :  but 
in  this  coimtrj  it  is  in  full  force,  and  every  male  in  the 
tribe  carries  this,  his  supernatural  charm  or  guardian,  to 
which  he  looks  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  in  battle  or 
in  other  danger;  at  which  times  it  would  be  considered 
ominous  of  bad  luck  and  an  ill  &ie  to  be  without  it. 

The  manner  in  which  this  curious  and  important  article 
is  instituted  is  this :  a  boy,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  is  said  to  be  making  or  "  forming  his  medicine," 
when  he  wanders  away  from  his  Other's  lodge,  and  absents 
himself  for  the  space  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  even 
four  or  five  days ;  lying  on  the  ground  in  some  remote  or 
secluded  spot,  crying  to  the  Qreat  Spirit,  and  fasting  the 
whole  time.  During  this  period  of  peril  and  abstinence, 
when  he  falls  asleep,  the  first  animal,  bird,  or  reptile,  of 
which  he  dreams  (or  pretends  to  have  dreamed,  perhaps), 
he  considers  the  Great  Spirit  has  designated  for  his 
mysterious  protector  through  life.  He  then  returns  home 
to  his  father*s  lodge,  and  relates  his  success;  and  after 
allaying  his  thirst,  and  satiating  his  appetite,  he  sallies 
forth  with  weapons  or  traps,  until  he  can  procure  the 
animal  or  bird,  the  skin  of  which  he  preserves  entire,  and 
ornaments  it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  carries  it 
with  him  through  life,  for  "  good  luck"  (as  he  calls  it) ;  as 
his  strength  in  battle — and  in  death  his  guardian  Spiriij 
that  is  buried  with  him,  and  which  is  to  conduct  him  safe 
to  the  beautiful  hunting  grounds,  which  he  contemplates 
in  the  world  to  come. 

The  value  of  the  medicine-bag  to  the  Indian  is  beyond 
all  price;  for  to  sell  it,  or  give  it  away,  would  subject  him 
to  such  signal  disgrace  in  his  tribe,  that  he  could  never 
rise  above  it;  and  again,  his  superstition  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  such  disposition  of  it,  for  he  considers  it  the 
gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.  An  Indian  carries  his  rnedicinehag 
into  battle,  and  trusts  to  it  for  his  protection ;  and  if  he 
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loses  it  thus,  when  fighting  ever  so  bravely  for  his  country, 
he  suflfers  a  disgrace  scarcely  less  than  that  which  occurs  in 
case  he  sells  or  givps  it  away ;  his  enemy  carries  it  off  and 
displays  it  to  his  own  people  as  a  trophy ;  whilst  the  loser 
is  cut  short  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  other  young  men 
of  his  tribe,  and  for  ever  subjected  to  the  degrading  epithet 
of  "a man  without  medicine,**  or  "he  who  has  lost  his 
medicine,"  until  he  can  replace  it  again ;  which  can  only 
be  done,  by  rushing  into  battle  and  plundering  one  &om 
an  enemy  whom  he  slays  with  his  own  hand.  This  done 
his  medicine  is  restored,  and  he  is  reinstated  again  in  the 
estimation  of  his  tribe ;  and  even  higher  than  before,  for 
such  is  called  the  best  of  medicine,  or  "  medicine  TumorahUP 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  a  man  can  institute  his  mystery 
or  medicine,  but  once  in  his  life ;  and  equally  singular  that 
he  can  reinstate  himself  by  the  adoption  of  the  medicine 
of  his  enemy ;  both  of  which  regulations  are  strong  and 
vioJent  inducements  for  him  to  fight  bravely  in  battle :  the 
first,  that  he  may  protect  and  preserve  his  medicine ;  and 
the  second,  in  case  he  has  been  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  it, 
that  he  may  restore  it,  and  his  reputation  also,  while  he  is 
desperately  conteuding  for  the  protection  of  his  community. 

During  my  travels  thus  far,  I  have  been  unable  to  buy 
a  medicine-bag  of  an  Indian,  although  I  have  offered  them 
extravagant  prices  for  them;  and  even  on  the  frontier, 
where  they  have  been  induced  to  abandon  the  practice, 
though  a  white  man  may  induce  an  Indian  to  relinquish 
his  medicine,  yet  he  cannot  huy  it  of  him — the  Indian  in 
such  case  will  bury  it,  to  please  a  white  man,  and  save 
it  from  his  sacrilegious  touch ;  and  he  will  linger  around 
the  spot  and  at  regular  times  visit  it  and  pay  it  his  devo- 
tions, as  long  as  he  lives. 

These  curious  appendages  to  the  persons  or  wardrobe  of 
an  Indian  are  sometimes  made  of  the  skin  of  an  otter,  a 
beaver,  a  musk-rat,  a  weazel,  a  raccoon,  a  polecat,  a  snake, 
a  frog,  a  toad,  a  bat,  a  mouse,  a  mole,  a  hawk,  an  eagle,  a 
magpie,  or  a  sparrow : — sometimes  of  the  skin  of  an  animal 
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80  large  as  a  wolf;  and  at  others,  of  the  skins  of  the  lesser 
animals,  so  small  that  they,  are  hidden  under  the  dress,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  found,  even  if  searched  for. 

Such  then  is  the  medicine-bag — such  its  meaning  and 
importance ;  and  when  its  owner  dies,  it  is  placed  in  his 
grave  and  decays  with  his  body. 

This  is  but  the  beginnmg  or  incipient  stage  of  '^  medi- 
cines," howeyer,  in  this  strange  and  superstitious  country ; 
and  if  you  hare  patience,  I  will  carry  you  a  few  de- 
grees  farther  into  the  mysteries  of  conjurati<m,  before  I 
dose  this  Letter.  Sit  still  then  and  read,  until  I  relate  a 
scene  of  a  tragic,  and  yet  of  the  most  grotesque  character, 
which  took  place  in  this  Fort  a  few  days  since,  and  to  all 
of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness.  The  scene  I  will  relate  as  it 
transpired  precisely ;  and  call  it  the  story  of  the  "  doctor," 
or  the  ''  Blackfoot  medicine-man." 

Not  many  weeks  since,  a  party  of  Knisteneaux  came 
here  from  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
summer's  trade  with  the  Fur  Company :  and,  whilst  here 
a  party  of  Blackfeet,  their  natural  enemies  (the  same  who 
are  here  now),  came  from  the  west,  also  to  trade.  These 
two  belligerent  tribes  encamped  on  different  sides  of  the 
Fort,  and  had  spent  some  weeks  here  in  the  Fort  and  about 
it,  in  apparently  good  feeling  and  fellowship,  unable  in  &ct 
to  act  otherwise,  for,  according  to  a  regulation  of  the  Fort, 
their  arms  and  weapons  were  all  locked  up  by  M'Kenzie  in 
his  ^arsenal,"  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace 
amongst  these  fighting-cock& 

The  Knisteneaux  had  completed  their  trade,  and  loitered 
about  the  premises,  until  all,  both  Indians  and  white  men, 
were  getting  tired  of  their  company,  wishing  them  quietly 
off  When  they  were  ready  to  start,  with  their  goods 
packed  upon  their  hacks,  their  arms  were  given  them,  and 
they  started;  bidding  everybody,  both  friends  and  foes,  a 
*  hearty  tareweH.  They  went  out  of  the  Fort,  and  though 
the  party  gradually  moved  off,  one  of  them  undiscovered, 
loitOTed  about  the  Fort,  until  he  got  an  opportunity  to 
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poke  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  through  between  the  piquets ; 
when  he  fired  it  at  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  Blackfeet,  who 
stood  within  a  few  paces,  talking  with  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and 
shot  him  with  two  musket  bullets  through  the  centre  of 
his  body  I  The  Blackfoot  fell,  and  rolled  about  upon  the 
ground  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  Blaokfeet  who  were 
in  the  Fort  seized  their  weapons  and  ran  in  a  mass  out  of 
the  Fort,  in  pursuit  of  the  Ejiisteneaux,  who  were  rapidly 
retreating  to  the  blufGs.  The  Frenchmen  in  the  Fort,  also, 
at  so  flagrant  and  cowardly  an  insult,  seized  their  guns 
and  ran  out,  joining  the  Blackfeet  in  the  pursuit  I,  at 
that  moment,  ran  to  my  painting-room  in  one  of  the 
bastions  overlooking  the  plain,  where  I  had  a  fair  view  of 
the  affikir ;  many  shots  were  exchanged  back  and  forward, 
and  a  skirmish  ensued  which  lasted  half  an  hour;  the 
parties,  however,  were  so  far  apart  that  little  effect  was 
produced ;  the  Knisteneaux  were  driven  off  over  the  blufib, 
having  lost  one  man  and  had  several  others  wounded. 
The  Blackfeet  and  Frenchmen  returned  into  the  Fort,  and 
then,  I  saw  what  I  never  before  saw  in  my  life — ^I  saw  a 
"  mccficiWfnan*'  performing  his  mysteries  over  a  dying 
man.  The  man  who  had  been  shot  was  still  living,  though 
two  bullets  had  passed  through  the  centre  of  lus*  body, 
about  two  inches  apart  from  each  other ;  he  was  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  no  one  could 
indulge  the  slightest  hope  of  his  recovery ;  yet  iiie  medicine' 
man  must  needs  be  called  (for  such  a  personage  they  had 
in  their  party),  and  hocus  pocus  applied  to  the  dying  man, 
as  the  dernier  resort,  when  all  drugs  and  all  specifics  were 
useless,  and  after  all  possibility  of  recovery  was  extinct  1 

I  have  mentioned  that  all  tribes  have  their  physicians 
who  are  also  medicine  (or  mystery)  men.  These  profes- 
sional gentlemen  are  worthies  of  the  highest  order  in  all  the 
tribes.  They  are  regularly  called  and  paid  as  physicians, 
to  prescribe  for  the  sick ;  and  many  of  them  acquire  great 
skill  in  tbe  medicinal  world,  and  gain  much  celebrity  in 
their  nation.    Their  first  prescriptions  are  roots  and  herbsy 
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of  whicli  ihej  liaye  a  great  variety  of  species ;  and  when 
these  have  all  &iled,  their  last  resort  is  to  ^^mecUcine^^  or 
mystery;  and  for  this  purpose,  each  one  of  them  has  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  dress,  conjured  up  and  con- 
structed during  a  life-time  of  practice,  in  the  wildest  &ncy 
imaginable,  in  which  he  arrays  himself  and  makes  his  last 
visit  to  his  dying  patient, — dancing  over  him,  shaking  his 
firightful  rattles,  and  singing  songs  of  incantation,  in  hopes 
to  cure  him  by  a  chann.  There  are  some  instances,  of 
course,  where  the  exhausted  patient  unaccountably  recovers, 
under  the  application  of  these  absurd  forms ;  and  in  such 
cases  this  ingenious  son  of  Esculapius  will  be  seen  for 
several  days  after,  on  the  top  of  a  wigwam,  with  his  right 
hand  extended  and  waving  over  the  gaping  multitude,  to 
whom  he  is  vaunting  forth,  without  modesty,  the  surprising 
skill  he  has  acquired  in  his  art,  and  the  undoubted  efficacy 
of  his  medicine  or  mystery.  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient  dies,  he  soon  changes  his  dress,  and  joins  in  doleful 
lamentations  with  the  mourners ;  and  easily,  with  his  craft 
and  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  people,  protects 
his  reputation  and  maintains  his  influence  over  them;  by 
assuring  them,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that 
his  patient  should  die,  and  when  sent  for,  his  feeble  efforts 
must  cease. 

Such  was  the  case,  and  such  the  extraordinaiy  means 
resorted  to  in  the  instance  I  am  now  relating.  Several 
hundred  spectators,  including  Indians  and  traders,  were 
assembled  around  the  dying  man,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  ^^ mecUcine-mcui^^  was  coming;  we  were  required  to 
"form  a  ring,"  leaving  a  space  of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  in  which  the  doctor  could  perform  his  wonder- 
ful operations ;  and  a  space  was  also  opened  to  aUow  him 
free  room  to  pass  through  the  crowd  without  touching  any 
one.    This  being  done,  in  a  few  moments  his  arrival  was 

announced  by  the  death-like  "  hush sh ^"  through 

the  crowd ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  light  and 
casual  tinkling  of  the  rattles  upon  his  dress,  which  was 
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Bcarcelj  perceptible  to  the  ear,  as  he  cautiouslj  and  slowly 
moved  through  the  avenue  left  for  him ;  which  at  length 
brought  him  into  the  ring,  in  view  of  the  pitiable  object 
over  whom  his  mysteries  were  to  be  performed. 

BeadersI  you  may  have  seen  or  read  c^  the  witch  of 
Endor — or  you  may  imagine  aU  the  ghosts,  and  spirits,  and 
furies,  that  ever  ranked  amongst  the  ''rank  and  file''  of 
demonology;  and  yet  you  must  see  my  painting  of  this 
strange  scene  before  you  can  form  a  just  conception  of  real 
frightful  ugliness  and  Indian  conjuration — ^yes,  and  even 
more:  you  must  see  the  magic  dress  of  this  Indian  "big  bug" 
(which  I  have  this  day  procured  in  all  its  parts),  placed 
upon  the  back  of  some  person  who  can  imitate  the  strides 
and  swells,  the  grunts,  and  spring  the  rattles  o{  an  Indian 
magician. 

His  entrfee  and  his  garb  were  somewhat  thus : — he  ap- 
proached the  ring  with  his^  body  in  a  crouching  position, 
with  a  slow  and  tilting  step— his  body  and  head  wwe 
entirely  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  yellow  bear,  the  head 
of  which  (his  own  head  being  inside  of  ii)  served  as  a 
mask ;  the  huge  claws  of  which  also,  were  dangling  on  his 
wrists  and  ancles;  in  one  hand  he  shook  a  frightful  rattle, 
and  in  the  other  brandished  his  medicine-spear  or  magio 
wand;  to  the  rattling  din  and  discord  of  aU  of  which,  he 
add^d  the  wild  and  startUng  jumps  and  yelps  of  Ihe  Indian, 
and  the  horrid  and  appalling  grunts,  and  amris,  and  growls 
of  the  grizzly  bear,  in  ejaeulatory  and  guttural  incantations 
to  the  Good  and  Bad  Spirits,  in  behalf  of  his  patient;  who 
was  rolling  and  groaning  in  the  ironies  of  death,  whilst  he 
was  dancing  around  him,  jumping  over  him,  and  pawing 
him  about,  and  rolling  him  in  every  direction. 

In  this  wise,  this  strange  operation  proceeded  for  half  an 
hour,  to  the  surprise  of  a  numerous  and  death-like  silent 
audience,  imtil  the  man  died;  and  the  medicine-man  danced 
off  to  his  quarters,  and  packed  up,  and  tied,  and  secured  . 
from  the  sight  of  the  world,  his  mystery  dress  and  equip- 
ments. 


....i  i 
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This  dress,  in  all  its  parts,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi 
ties  in  the  whole  collection  of  Indian  mann&ctures.  It  is 
the  strangest  medley  and  mixture,  perhaps  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  that  ever  was  seen. 
Besides  the  skin  of  the  yeUow  bear  (which  being  almost  an 
anomaly  in  that  country,  is  out  of  the  regular  order  of 
nature,  and,  of  course,  great  medicine,  and  converted  to  a 
medicine  use),  there  are  attached  to  it  the  skins  of  many 
animals,  which  are  also  anomalies  or  deformities,  which 
render  them,  in  their  estimation,  medicine ;  and  there  are 
also  the  skins  of  snakes  and  frogs  and  bats  — ^beaks  and 
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toes  and  tails  of  birds, — ^hoo&  of  deer,  goats,  and  antelopes, 
and,  in  &ct,  the  <<odds  and  ends,''  and  fag  ends,  and  tails, 
and  tips  of  almost  everything  that  swims,  flies,  or  runs,  in 
this  part  of  the  wide  world. 

Such  is  a  medicine-man  or  a  physician,  and  such  is  one 
of  his  wild  and  ridiculous  manoeuvres,  which  I  have  just 
witnessed  in  this  strange  country. 

These  men,  as  I  before  remarked,  are  valued  as  dignita- 
ries in  the  tribe,  and  the  greatest  respect  is  paid  to  them 
by  the  whole  community;  not  only  for  their  skill  in  their 
"materia  medica;"but  more  especially  for  their  tact  in 
magic  and  mysteries,  in  which  they  all  deal  to  a  very  great 
extent.  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say  of  these  characters 
and  their  doings  in  future  epistles,  and  barely  observe  in 
the  present  place,  that  no  tribe  is  without  them ; — that  in 
all  tribes  their  doctors  are  conjurors — are  magicians — ^are 
sooth-sayers,  and  I  had  like  to  have  said,  high-priests, 
inasmuch  as  they  superintend  and  conduct  all  their  relig- 
ious ceremonies ; — ^they  are  looked  upon  by  all  as  oracles 
of  the  nation.  In  aU  councils  of  war  and  peace,  they  have 
a  seat  with  the  chie& — are  regularly  consulted  before  any 
public  step  is  taken,  and  the  greatest  deference  and  respect 
is  paid  to  their  opinions. 


LETTER  No.  VII, 


MOUTH  OP  YELLOW  STONE,  UPPER  MISSOUBL 

The  Letter  which  I  gave  you  yesterday,  on  the  subject 
of  '^  medicines"  and  medicine-men/'  has  somewhat  broken 
the  "  thread  of  my  discourse ;"  and  left  my  painting-room 
(in  the  bastion,)  and  all  the  Indians  in  it,  and  portraits,  and 
bufGeklo  hunts,  and  landscapes  of  these  beautiful  regions,  to 
be  taken  up  and  discussed ;  which  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
do,  beginning  just  where  I  left  (or  digressed)  off. 

I  was  seated  on  the  cool  breech  of  a  twelve-pounder,  and 
had  my  easel  before  me,  and  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  and 
Assineboins,  whom  I  was  tracing  upon  the  canvass.  And 
so  I  have  been  doing  to-day,  and  shall  be  for  several  days 
to  come.  My  painting-room  has  become  so  great  a  lounge, 
and  I  so  great  a  "  medicine-man,"  that  all  other  amuse- 
ments are  left,  and  all  other  topics  of  conversation  and 
gossip  are  postponed  for  fiiture  consideration.  The  chie& 
have  had  to  place  ''soldiers"  (as  they  are  called)  at  my 
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door,  with  spears  in  hand  to  protect  me  from  the  throng, 
who  otherwise  would  press  upon  me ;  and  none  but  the 
worthies  are  allowed  to  come  into  my  medicine  apart- 
ments, and  none  to  be  painted,  except  such  as  are  decided 
by  the  chiefs  to  be  worthy  of  so  high  an  honor. 

The  Crows  and  Blackfeet  who  are  here  together,  are 
enemies  of  the  most  deadly  kind  while  out  on  the  plains; 
but  here  they  sit  and  smoke  quietly  together,  yet  with  a 
studied  and  dignified  reserye. 

The  Blackfeet  are,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  Ql  not 
entirely  the  most)  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  on  the 
Continent.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ;country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  from  this  place  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  their  numbers,  from  the  best  computa- 
tions, are  something  like  forty  or  fifty  thousand — they  are 
(like  all  other  tribes  whose  numbers  are  sufficiently  large 
to  give  them  boldness)  warlike  and  ferocious,  i.  c.  they  are 
predatory,  are  roaming  fearlessly  about  the  country,  even 
into  and  through  every  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
carrying  war  amongst  their  enemies,  who  are,  of  course, 
every  tribe  who  inhabit  the  coxmtry  about  them. 

The  Crows  who  live  on  the  head  waters  of  Yellow 
Stone,  and  extend  from  this  neighborhood  also  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  similar  in  the  above  respects 
to  the  Blackfeet;  roaming  about  a  great  part  of  the  year 
— ^and  seeking  their  enemies  wherever  they  can  find  them. 

They  are  a  much  smaller  tribe  than  the  Blackfeet,  with 
whom  they  are  always  at  war,  and  from  whose  great 
numbers  they  suffer  prodigiously  in  battle;  and  probably 
will  be  in  a  few  years  entirely  destroyed  by  them. 

The  Crows  hav^  not,  perhaps,  more  than  seven  thousand 
in  their  nation,  and  probably  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
warriors  or  fighting  men.  Amongst  the  more  powerful 
tribes,  like  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet,  who  have  been 
enabled  to  preserve  their  warriors,  it  is  a  fair  calculation 
to  count  one  in  five  as  warriors ;  but  among  the  Crows  and 
Minatarees,  and  Puncahs,  and  several  other  small  but 
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warlike  tribes,  this  jM^oportion  oannot  exist ;  as  in  some  of 
these  I  have  found  two  or  three  women  to  a  man  in  the 
nation;  in  consequence  of  the  continual  losses  sustained 
amongst  their  men  in  war,  and  also  whilst  pursuing  the 
bnfialoes  on  the  plains  for  food,  where  their  lives  are 
exceedingly  exposed. 

The  Blackfeet  and  the  Crows,  like  the  Sioux  and 
Assinneboins,  have  nearly  the  same  mode  of  constructing 
their  wigwam  or  lodge;  in  which  tribes  it  is  made  of 
buffido  skins  sewed  together,  after  being  dressed,  and  made 
into  the  form  of  a  tent;  supported  within  by  some  twenty 
or  thirty  pine  poles  of  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  with  an 
apex  or  aperture  at  the  top,  through  which  the  smoke 
escapes  and  the  light  is  admitted.  These  lodges,  or  tents, 
are  taken  down  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  squaws,  when 
they  wish  to  change  their  location,  and  easily  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  country  where  they  wish  to  encamp ; 
and  they  generally  move  some  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer;  following  the  immense  herds  of 
bufGdoes,  as  they  range  over  these  vast  plains,  from  east 
to  west,  and  north  to  south.  The  objects  for  which  they 
do  this  are  two-fold — to  procure  and  dress  their  skins, 
which  are  brought  in,  in  the  ML  and  winter,  and  sold  to 
the  Fur  Company,  for  white  man's  luxury ;  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  and  drying  buf&lo  meat,  which  they 
bring  in  from  their  hunts,  packed  on  their  horses'  backs, 
in  great  quantities ;  making  pemican,  and  preserving  the 
marrow-fat  for  their  winter  quarters ;  which  are  generally 
taken  up  in  some  heavy-timbered  bottom,  on  the  banks  of 
some  stream,  deep  imbedded  within  the  surrounding  blufb, 
which  break  off  the  winds,  and  make  their  long  and 
tedious  winter  tolerable  and  supportable.  They  then 
sometimes  erect  their  skin  lodges  amongst  the  timber,  and 
dwell  in  them  during  the  winter  months;  but  more 
frequently  cut  logs  and  make  a  miserable  and  rude  sort  of 
log  cabin,  in  which  they  can  live  much  warmer  and  better 
protected  from  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  in  case  they 
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are  attacked ;  in  whioli  case  a  log  cabin  is  a  tolerable  fort 
against  Indian  weapons. 

The  Crows,  of  dl  the  tribes  in  this  region,  or  on  the 
Continent,  make  the  most  beautiful  lodge.  As  I  have 
before  mentioned,  they  construct  them  as  the  Sioux  do, 
and  make  them  of  the  same  material ;  yet  they  oftentimes 
dress  the  skins  of  which  they  are  composed  almost  as 
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white  as  linen,  and  beautifully  garnish  them  with  porcu- 
pine quills,  and  paint  and  ornament  them  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  as  renders  them  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.    I  have  procured  a  very  beautiful 
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one  of  tbia  deBoription  higUj-omamented,  and  fringed  with 
scalp-locks,  and  sofficientlj  large  for  fbrtj  men  to  dine 
Tinder.  The  poles  which  support  it  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  of  pine,  and  all  cut  in  the  Bockj  Mountains, 
haying  been  some  hundred  years,  perhaps,  in  use.  This 
tent,  when  erected,  is  about  twenty-fiye  feet  high,  and  has 
a  yery  pleasing  efTect;  with  the  Great  or  Good  Spirit 
painted  on  one  side,  and  the  Eyil  Spirit  on  the  other. 

The  manner  in  which  an  encampment  of  Indians  strike 
their  tents  and  transport  them  is  curious,  and  to  the 
trayeller  in  this  country  a  yery  noyel  and  unexpected  sight 
when  he  first  beholds  it.  Whilst  ascending  the  river  to 
this  place,  I  saw  an  encampment  of  Sioux,  consisting  of 
six  hundred  of  these  lodges,  struck,  and  aU  things  packed 
and  on  the  move  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  chief  sends 
his  runners  or  criers  (for  such  all  ohiefii  keep  in  their 
employment)  through  the  village,  a  few  hours  before  they 
are  to  start ;  announcing  his  determination  to  move,  and 
the  hour  fixed  upon,  and  the  necessary  preparations  are  in 
the  meantime  making;  and  at  the  time  announced,  the 
lodge  of  the  chief  is  seen  flapping  in  the  wind,  a  part  of 
the  poles  having  been  taken  out  from  under  it ;  this  is  the 
signal,  and  in  one  minute,  six  hundred  of  them  (on  a  level 
and  beautiful  prairie),  which  before  had  been  strained  tight 
and  fixed,  were  seen  waving  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and 
in  one  minute  more  aU  were  flat  upon  the  ground.  Their 
horses  and  dogs,  of  which  they  had  a  vast  number,  had  all 
been  secured  upon  the  spot,  in  readiness;  and  each  one 
was  speedily  loaded  with  the  burthen  allotted  to  it,  and 
ready  to  fisdl  into  the  grand  procession. 

For  this  strange  cavalcade,  preparation  is  made,  in  the 
following  manner:  the  poles  of  a  lodge  are  divided  into 
two  bunches,  and  the  little  ends  of  each  bunch  fastened 
upon  the  shoulders  or  withers  of  a  horse,  leaving  the  butt 
ends  to  drag  behind  on  the  ground  on  either  side.  Just 
behind  the  horse,  a  brace  or  pole  is  tied  across,  which 
keeps  the  poles  in  their  respective  places ;  and  then  upon 
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that  and  the  poles  behind  the  h6rse,  is  placed  the  lodge  or 
tent,  which  is  rolled  up,  and  also  numerous  other  articles  of 
household  and  domestic  fttmitxire,  and  on  the  top  of  all, 
two,  throe,  and  even  (sometimes)  four  women  and  children ! 
Each  one  of  these  horses  has  a  conductress,  who  sometimes 
walks  before  and  leads  it,  with  a  tremendous  pack  upon 
her  own  back ;  and  at  others  she  sits  astride  of  its  back, 
with  a  child,  perhaps,  at  her  breast,  and  another  astride  of 
the  horse^s  back  behind  her,  clinging  to  her  waist  with  one 
arm,  while  it  aflfectionatelj  embraces  a  sneaking  dog-pup  in 
the  other. 

In  this  way  five  or  six  hundred  wigwams,  with  all  their 
fiimiture  may  be  seen  drawn  out  for  miles,  creeping  over 
the  grass-covered  plains  of  this  coimtry ;  and  three  times 
that  number  of  men,  on  good  horses,  strolling  along  in 
front  or  on  the  flank ;  and,  in  some  tribes,  in  the  rear  of 
this  heterogeneous  caravan,  at  least  five  times  that  number 
of  dogs,  which  fall  into  the  rank,  and  follow  in  the  train 
and  company  of  the  women,  and  every  cur  of  them,  who  is 
large  enough,  and  not  too  cunning  to  be  enslaved,  is 
encumbered  with  a  car  or  sled  (or  whatever  it  may  be 
better  called),  on  which  he  patiently  drags  his  load — a  part 
of  the  household  goods  and  furniture  of  the  lodge  to  which 
he  belongs.  Two  poles,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  are  placed 
upon  the  dog's  shoulder,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lodge 
poles  are  attached  to  the  horses,  leaving  the  larger  ends  to 
drag  upon  the  ground  behind  him  ;  on  which  is  placed  a 
bundle  or  wallet  which  is  allotted  to  him  to  carry,  and  with 
which  he  trots  off  amid  the  throng  of  dogs  and  squaws ; 
faithfiilly  and  cheerfully  dragging  his  load  'till  night,  and 
by  the  way  loitering  and  occasionally 

''Catching  at  little  bits  of  fan  and  glee, 
That's  played  on  dogs  enslayed  by  dog  that* s  free.** 

The  OrowSj  like  the  Blackfeet,  are  beautifully  costumed, 
and  perhaps  with  somewhat  more  of  taste  and  elegance ; 
inasmuch  as  the  skins  of  which  their  dresses  are  made  are 
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m<K*e  delicately  a^d  whitely  dreflsed*  The  art  of  dressiDg 
skins  belongs  to  the  Indians  in  all  oonntries;  and  the 
(^ws  surpass  the  civilized  world  in  the  beauty  of  their 
atdn-dressing.  The  art  of  tanning  is  unknown  to  them,  so 
&r  as  civilized  habits  and  arts  have  not  been  taught  them; 
jet  the  art  of  dressing  skin£^  e^  £Eur  as  we  have  it  in  the 
civilized  world,  has  been  (like  hundreds  of  other  orna- 
mental and  useful  customs  which  we  are  practising,) 
borrowed  from  the  savage;  without  our  ever  stopping  to 
enquire  from  whence  ihej  oon^e,  or  by  whom  invented. 

The  usual  mode  of  dressing  tiie  buJSGdo,  and  other  skinsi 
is  by  immersing  them  for  a  few  days  under  a  lye  from 
ashes  and  water,  until  the  hair  can  be  removed ;  when  they 
are  strained  upon  a  frame  or  upon  the  ground,  with  stakes 
or  pins  driven  through  the  edges  into  the  earth;  where 
they  remain  for  several  days,  with  the  brains  of  the  bufE^o 
or  elk  spread  upon  and  over  them;  and  at  last  finished  by 
^graining,**  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  squaws;  who  use  a 
sharpened  bone,  the  shouldar-blade  or  other  large  bone  of 
the  animal,  sha]^>ened  at  the  edge,  somewhat  like  an.  adze; 
with  the  edge  of  which  they  sorape  the  fleshy  side  of  the 
skin;  bearing  on  it  with  the  weight  of  ^eir  bodies, 
thereby  drying  and  softening  tiiie  ^kin,  and  fitting  it  for 
Mm. 

The  greater  part  of  these  skins,  however,  go  through 
still  another  operation  afterwards,  which  gives  them  a 
greater  value,  and  renders  them  much  more  serviceable— 
that  is,  the  process  c£  smoking.  For  this,  a  small  hole  is 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  a  fire  is  built  in  it  with  rottoi 
wood,  which  will  produce  a  great  quantity  of  smoke 
without  much  blaze;  and  several  small  poles  of  the  proper 
length  stuck  in  the  ground  around  it,  and  drawn  and 
ftstened  together  at  the  .top,  aa^ound  which  a  skin  is 
wrapped  in  form  of  a  tent,  and  geoerally  sewed  togfeiber  at 
Ae  edges  to  secure  the  smoke  within  it;  within  this  the 
skins  to  be  smoked  are  plaoed,  and  in  this  ccmdition  the 
tent  will  -stand  a  day  or  so,  endoinng  the  heated  smoke; 
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and  bj  some  chemical  process  or  other,  whicli  I  do  not 
understand,  the  skins  thus  acquire  a  quality  which  enables 
them,  after  being  ever  so  many  times  wet,  to  dry  soft  and 
pliant  as  they  were  before,  which  secret  I  have^  never  yet 
seen  practised  in  my  own  country;  and  for  the  lack  of 
which,  all  of  our  dressed  skins  when  once  wet,  are,  I  think, 
chiefly  ruined. 

An  Indian's  dress  of  deer  skins,  which  is  wet  a  hundred 
times  upon  his  back,  dries  soft;  and  his  lodge  also,  which 
stands  in  the  rains,  and  eyen  through  the  severity  of 
winter,  is  taken  down  as  soft  and  as  clean  as  when  it  was 
first  put  up. 

A  Crow  is  known  wherever  he  is  met  by  his  beautiftd 
white  dress,  and  his  tall  and  elegant  figure ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  being  six  feet  high.  The  Blackfeet  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  of  the  Herculean  make^ — about 
middling  stature,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  great  expan- 
sion of  chest;  and  the  skins  of  which  their  dresses  are 
made,  are  chiefly  dressed  black,  or  of  a  dark  brown  color; 
from  which  circumstance,  in  all  probability,  they,  having 
black  leggings  or  moccasins,  have  got  the  name  of  Black- 
feet. 

The  Grows  are  very  handsome  and  gentlemanly  Indians 
in  their  personal  appearance:  and  have  been  always 
reputed,  since  the  first  acquaintance  made  with  them«  very 
civil  and  friendly. 

These  people  to  be  sure,  have  in  some  instances  plun- 
dered and  robbed  trappers  and  traveUers  in  their  country; 
and  for  that  I  have  sometimes  heard  them  called  rascals 
and  thieves,  and  rogues  of  the  first  order,  &c. ;  yet  they  do 
not  consider  themselves  such ;  for  thieving  in  their  estima- 
tion is  a  high  crime,  and  considered  the  most  disgraceful 
act  that  a  man  can  possibly  do.  They  call  this  capturing^ 
where  they  sometimes  run  off  a  Traders'  horses,  and  make 
their  boast  of  it;  considering  it  a  kind  of  retaliation  or 
summary  justice,  which  they  think  it  right  and  honorable 
that  they  should  administer.     And  why  not?   for  the 
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imlioenaed  trespass  oommitted  tHroogb  their  oountry  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  by  mercenary  white  men,  who  are 
destroying  the  game,  and  catching  all  the  beaver  and  other 
rich  and  valnable  frirs  out  of  their  country,  without  paying 
them  an  equivalent,  or,  in  fact,  anything  at  all,  for  it;  and 
this  too,  when,  they  have  been  warned  time  and  again  of 
the  danger  they  would  be  in,  if  they  longer  persisted  in 
the  practice.  Beader,  I  look  upon  the  Indian  as  the  most 
honest  and  honorable  race  of  people  that  I  ever  lived 
amongst  in  my  life ;  and  in  their  native  state,  I  pledge  you 
my  honor,  they  are  the  last  of  all  the  human  family  to 
pilfer  or  to  steal,  if  you  trust  to  their  honor;  and  for  this 
never-ending  and  boundless  system  of  theft  and  plunder, 
and  debaucheiy,  that  is  practised  off  upon  these  rightful 
owners  of  the  soil,  by  acquisitive  white  men,  I  consider 
the  infliction,  or  retaliation,  by  driving  off  and  appropri 
ating  a  few  horses,  but  a  lenient  punishment,  which  those 
persons  at  least  should  expect ;  and  which,  in  &ct,  none 
but  a  very  honorable  and  high-minded  people  could  inflict, 
instead  dT  a  much  severer  one ;  which  they  could  easily 
practice  npon  the  few  white  men  in  their  coxmtry,  without 
rendering  themselves  amenable  to  any  law. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  has  repeatedly  told  me,  within  the  four 
last  weeks,  while  in  conversation  relative  to  the  Crows, 
that  they  were  friendly  and  honorable  in  their  dealings 
with  the  whites,  and  that  he  considered  them  the  finest 
Indians  of  his  acquaintance. 

I  recollect  whilst  in  St  Louis,  and  other  places  at  the 
East,  to  have  heard  it  often  said,  that  the  Crows  were  a 
rascally  and  thieving  set  of  vagabonds,  highway  robbers, 
&a  &c. ;  and  I  have  been  told  since,  that  this  iiiformation 
has  become  current  in  the  world,  from  the  fact  that  they 
made  some  depredations  upon  the  camp  of  Messrs.  Crooks 
and  Hunt  of  the  Fur  Company;  and  drove  off  a  number 
of  their  horses,  when  they  were  passing  through  the  Crow 
country,  on  their  way  to  Astoria.  This  was  no  doubt 
true;  and  equally  true^  would  these  very  Indians  tell  us, 
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was  the  &ot,  tliat  they  liad  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 


j  for  it 


These  gentlemen,  with  their  party,  were  crossing  the 
Orow  country  with  a  large  stock  of  goods,  of  guns,  and 
ammunition,  of  knives,  and  spears,  arrow-heads,  &c. ;  and 
stopped  for  some  time  and  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the 
Crow  country  (and  I  think  wintered  there,)  when  the 
Grows  assembled  in  large  numbers  about  them,  and 
treated  them  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner ;  aod  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  trade  with  them  for  guns  and 
ammimition,  &c.,  (according  to  these  gentlemen's  own 
account,)  of  which  they  were  in  great  want,  and  for  which 
they  brought  a  great  many  horses,  and  offered  them 
repeatedly  in  trade ;  which  they  refused  to  take,  persisting 
in  their  determination  of  carrying  their  goods  to  their 
destined  place,  across  the  mountains;  thereby  disappoint- 
ing these  Indians,  by  denying  them  the  arms  and  weapons 
which  were  in  their  possession,  whilst  they  were  living 
upon  them,  and  exhausting  the  game  and  food  of  their 
country/  No  doubt,  these  gentlemen  told  the  Crows,  that 
these  goods  were  goiug  to  Astoria,  of  which  place  they 
knew  nothing ;  and  of  course,  it  was  enough  for  them  that 
they  were  going  to  take  them  farther  west;  which  they 
would  at  once  suppose  was  to  the  Bladrfeet,  their  principal 
enemy,  having  eight  or  ten  warriors  to  one  of  the  Crows; 
where  they  supposed  the  white  men  could  get  a  greater 
price  for  their  weapons,  and  arm  their  enemies  in  such  a 
way  as  would  enable  them  to  turn  upon  the  Grows,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces  without  mercy.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  the  Grows  rode  of^  and  to  show  their  indignation, 
drove  off  some  ot  the  Company's  horses,  for  which  they 
have  ever  since  been  denominated  a  band  of  thieves  and 
highway  robbers.  It  is  a  custom,  and  a  part  of  the  sjrstem 
of  jurisprudence  amongst  all  savages,  to  revenge  upon  thd 
person  or  persons  who  give  the  offence,  if  they  can ;  and  if 
not,  to  let  that  punishment  fiJl  upon  the  head  of  the  first 
white  man  who  comes  in  their  way,  provided  the  offender 
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was  a  white  man.  And  I  wonld  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, if  I  get  robbed  of  my  horse ;  and  you  too,  readers,  if 
you  go  into  that  country,  for  that  very  (supposed)  offenoe. 

I  have  conversed  often  and  much  with  Messrs.  Sublette 
and  Campbell,  two  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability, 
who  have  traded  with  the  Crows  for  several  years,  and 
they  tell  me  they  are  one  of  the  most  honorable,  honest, 
and  high-minded  races  of  people  on  earth;  and  with  Mr. 
TuUock,  also,  a  man  of  the  strictest  veracity,  who  is  now 
here  with  a  party  of  them ;  and,  he  says,  they  never  steal, 
have  a  high  sense  of  honor, — ^and  being  fearless  and  proud, 
are  quick  to  punish  or  retaliate. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  Crows  for  the  present^ 
a  sabjeot  which  I  shall  assuredly  take  up  again,  when  I 
shall  have  seen  more  of  them  myselt 
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SiKCS  my  last  Letter,  nothing  of  great  moment  baa 
transpired  at  this  place;  but  I  have  been  continoallj 
employed  in  painting  my  portraits  and  making  notes  on 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  wild  folks  who  are  about 
me.  I  have  just  been  painting  a  number  of  the  Crows,  fine 
looking  and  noble  gentlemen.  They  are  really  a  hand- 
some and  weU-formed  set  of  men  as  can  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  There  is  a  sort  of  ease  and  grace  added 
to  their  dignity  of  manners,  which  gives  them  the  air  of 
gentlemen  at  once.  I  observed  the  other  day,  that  most  ot 
them  were  oyer  six  feet  high,  and  very  many  of  these 
have  cultivated  their  natural  hair  to  such  an  almost 
incredible  length,  that  it  sweeps  the  ground  as  they  walk  * 
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there  are  frequent  instanoes  of  this  kind  amongst  them, 
and  in  some  caaes,  a  foot  or  more  of  it  will  drag  on  the 
grass  as  they  walk,  giving  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  to 
their  movements.  They  usually  oil  their  hair  wiUi  a 
profusion  of  bear's  grease  every  morning,  which  is  no 
doubt  one  cause  of  the  unusual  length  to  which  their 
hair  extends ;  ihougk  it  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  it,  for 
the  otiier  tribes  throughout  this  country  use  the  beards 
grease  in  equal  provision  without  producing  the  same 
results.  The  Mandans,  however,  and  the  Sioux,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  in  fbture  epistles,  have  cultivated  a  very 
great  growth  of  the  hair,  as  many  of  them  are  seen  whose 
hair  reaches  near  to  the  ground. 

This  extraordinary  length  of  hair  amongst  the  Crows  is 
confined  to  the  men  alone ;  for  the  women,  though  all  of 
ihem  with  glossy  and  beautiful  hair,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  it,  are  unable  to  cultivate  it  to  so  great  a  length ;  or  else 
they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  with  their  lords  in  a 
ficfihion  so  ornamental  (and  on  which  the  men  so  highly 
pride  themselves),  and  are  obliged  in  many  cases  to  cut 
it  sbort  ofEl 

The  &8hion  of  long  hair  amongst  the  men,  prevails 
throughout  all  the  Western  and  North  Western  tribes, 
after  passing  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  and  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Platte,  who,  with  two  or  three  other  tribes  only,  are  in  the 
habit  of  shaving  nearly  the  whole  head. 

The  present  chief  of  the  Crows,  who  is  called  "  Iiong 
hfur,"  and  has  received  his  name  as  weU  as  his  office  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  the  longest  hair  of  any  man  iu 
the  nation,  I  have  not  yet  seen :  but  I  hope  I  yet  may,  ere 
I  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  This  extraordinary  man 
is  known  to  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  i>articularly  to  Messrs.  Sublette  and  Campbell,  oi 
whom  I  have  before  spoken,  who  told  me  they  had  lived 
in  his  hospitable  lodge  for  months  together ;  and  assured  me 
that  they  had  measured  his  hair  by  a  correct  means,  and 
found  it  t6  be  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  in  length ;  closely 
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iogpeisting  everj  pari  of  it  at  tke  same  time,  and  satisfying 
ihemaelyes  that  it  was  the  natural  growth. 

On  ordinary  occasions  it  is  wonnd  with  a  broad  leather 
stn^,  from  his  head  to  its  extreme  end,  and  then  folded  np 
into  a  budget  or  block,  of  some  ten  or  twelye  inches  in 
length,  and  of  some  pounds  weight;  which  when  he  walks 
is  carried  under  his  arm,  or  placed  in  his  bosom,  within  the 
folds  of  his  robe ;  but  on  any  great  parade  or  similar  occa- 
sion, his  pride  is  to  unfold  it,  oil  it  with  heaj^B  grease  and  let 
it  drag  behind  him,  soma  three  or  four  feet  of  it  ^read  out 
upon  the  grass,  and  black  and  shining  like  a  raven's  wing. 

It  is  a  common  custom  amongst  most  of  these  upper 
tribes,  to  splice  or  add  on  sereral  lengths  of  hair,  by 
&8tening  them  with  glue;  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  the  Grows,  upon  whom  alone  Nature  has  be* 
stowed  this  conspicuous  and  signal  ornament. 

Amongst  the  Grows  of  distiaction  now  at  this  place,  X 
have  painted  the  portraits  of  seTCral,  who  exhibit  Bomsf 
striking  peculiarities.  Amongst  wh6m  is  Ghah-eo-ohopea^ 
(the  four  wolves,)  a  fine-looking  fellow,  six  feet  in  stature^ 
and  whose  natural  hair  sweeps  the  grass  as  he  walks;  he: 
is  beau:^iPally  clad,  and  carries  himself  with  the  most 
graceful  and  manly  mien-x-he  is  in  knouming  for  4 
brother;  and  according,  to  their  custom,  has  cut  off  a 
number  of  Jocks  of  his  l<mg  hair,  which  is  as  much  aa 
a  man  can  well  spare  of  so  valued  an  omameul^  whidi  bo. 
has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  cultivating ;  whilst 
a  woman  who  mourns -for  a  husband,  or  child,  i^  obliged  to 
crop  her  hair  short  to  her  head,  and  sd  remain  till  it  grows 
out  again;  ceasing  gradually  to  mourn  Its  her  hair 
approaches  to  its  former  length. 

.  I  have  also  painted  Pa-ris-ka-ioo-pa  (two  crows)  '  the 
younger,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  in  the  Grow 
nation ;  not  only  for  his  looks,  from  the  form  of  his  head^ 
which  seems  to  be  distortion  itsdf— 4md  curtailed  of  all  ita 
fidr  proportions ;  but  from  his  extraordinary  sagacity  as 
a  counsellor  and  orator,  even  at  aa  early  staga  of  his  hS^. 
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There  is  something  very  Bnoommon  in  this  outline,  and 
sets  forth  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Grow  tribe,  though 
rather  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  semi-lunar  outline 
of  tibie  Crow  head,  with  an  exceedingly  low  and  retreating 
forehead)  is  certainly  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  charac* 
teristic ;  and  though  not  so  strongly  marked  in  most  of  the 
tribe  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  sufficient  for  their 
detection  whenever  they  are  met;  and  will  be  subject  for 
further  comment  in  another  place. 

The  Crow  women  (and  Blackfeet  also)  are  not  handsome^ 
and  I  shall  at  present  say  but  little  of  them.  They  are 
like  all  other  Indian  women,  the  slayes  of  their  husbands : 
being  obliged  to  perfcHin  aU  the  domestic  duties  and 
drudgeries  of  the  tribe,  and  not  allowed  to  join  in  their 
religious  rites  or  ceremonies,  nor  in  the  dance  or  other 
amusements. 

The  women  in  all  these  upper  and  western  tribes  are 
clecently  dressed,  and  many  of  them  with  great  beauty  and 
taste ;  their  dresses  are  all  of  deer  or  goat  skins,  extending 
£x)m  their  chins  quite  down  to  the  feet;  these  dresses  are 
in  many  instances  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills  and  beads  with  e:itceeding  ingenuity. 

The  Crow  and  Blackfeet  women,  like  Ul  others  I  ever 
saw  in  any  Indian  tribe,  divide  the  hair  on  the  forehead, 
and  paint  the  separation  or  crease  with  vermilion  or  red 
earth.  For  what  purpose  tiiis  little,  but  universal,  custom 
is  observed,  I  never  have  been  able  to  leam. 

The  men  amongst  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  have  a  fieushion 
equally  simple,  and  probably  of  as  little  meaning,  which 
seems  strictly  to  be  adhered  to  by  every  man  in  the  tribe; 
they  separate  the  hair  in  two  places  on  tiie  forehead,  leaving 
a  lock  between  the  two,  of  an  inch  or  two  in  width,  which 
is  carefully  straightened  down  on  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
and  there  cut  square  off.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  distinction;  that  they  may 
thereby  be  free  firom  die  epithet  of  efifeminacy,  which  might 
otherwise  attach  to  them. 
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These  two  tribes,  whom  I  have  spoken  of  oonnectedly, 
speak  two  distinct  and  entirdy  dissicailar  languages ;  and 
the  language  of  each  is  different,  and  radically  so,  from  that 
of  all  other  tribes  about  them.  As  these  people  are  always 
at  war,  and  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  they  do  not  inter- 
marry or  hold  converse  with  each  other,  by  which  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  language  could  be  acquired.  It 
would  be  the  work  of  a  man's  life-time  to  collect  the 
languages  of  all  the  different  tribes  which  I  am  visiting ; 
and  I  shall,  from  necessity,  leave  this  subject  chiefly  for 
others,  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  them,  to  explain 
them  to  the  world.  I  have,  however,  procured  a  brief 
vocabulary  of  their  words  and  sentences  in  these  tribes ; 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  amongst  the  tribes  I  shall  visits 
which  will  answer  as  a  specimen  or  sample  in  each. 

The  Blackfeet  are,  perhaps,  the  most  powerftil  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  Continent;  and  being  sensible  of  their 
strength,  have  stubbornly  resisted  the  Traders  in  their 
country,  who  have  been  gradually  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  permanent  and 
profitable  system  of  trade.  Their  country  abounds  in 
beaver  and  buffalo,  and  most  of  the  frir-bearing  animals  of 
North  America ;  and  the  American  Fur  Company,  with  an 
unconquerable  spirit  of  trade  and  enterprize,  has  pushed  its 
establishments  into  their  country ;  and  the  numerous  parties 
of  trappers  are  tracing  up  their  streams  and  rivers,  rapidly 
destroying  the  beavers  which  dwell  in  them.  The  Black- 
feet  have  repeatedly  informed  the  Traders  of  the  Company, 
that  if  their  men  nersisted  in  trapping  beavers  in  their 
country,  they  should  kill  them  whenever  they  met  them. 
They  have  executed  their  threats  in  many  instances,  and 
the  Company  lose  some  fifteen  to  twenty  men  annually, 
who  fall  by  the  hands  of  these  people,  in  defence  of  what 
they  deem  their  property  and  their  rights.  Trinkets  and 
whisky,  however,  will  soon  spread  their  charms  amongst 
these,  as  they  have  amongst  other  tribes;  and  white  man's 
voracity  will  sweep  the  prairies  and  the  streams  of  their 
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wealth,  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
leaving  the  Indians  to  inhabit,  and  at  last  to  starve  upon, 
a  dreary  and  solitary  waste. 

The  Blackfeet,  therefore,  having  been  less  traded  with, 
and  less  seen  by  white  people  than  most  of  the  other  tribes, 
are  more  imperfectly  understood;  and  it  yet  remains  a 
question  to  be  solved — ^whether  there  are  twenty,  or  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  of  them  ?  for  no  one,  as  yet,  can  correctly 
estimate  their  real  strength.  From  all  I  can  learn,  however, 
which  is  the  best  information  that  can  be  got  firom  the 
Traders,  there  are  not  far  firom  forty  thousand  Indians 
(altogether),  who  range  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Blackfeet 

From  our  slight  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  and 
other  tribes  occupying  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  more  Indians  into  the  computation,  than 
are  entitled  justly  to  tbe  appellation  of  ^'Blackfeet" 

Such,  for  instance,  are  the  "Grosventres  de  Prairie'*  and 
C!otonn6s,  neither  of  which  speak  the  Blackfeet  language ; 
but  hunt,  and  eat,  and  fight,  and  intermarry  with  the 
Blackfeet ;  living  therefore  in  a  state  of  confederacy  and 
friendship  with  them,  but  speaking  their  own  language, 
and  practising  their  own  customs. 

The  Blackfeet  proper  are  divided  into  four  bands  or 
families,  as  follow: — ^the  "Pe-a-gans,"  of  five  hundred 
lodges;  the  "Blackfoot"  band,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
lodges;  the  "Blood"  band,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  lodges; 
and  the  "Small  Robes,"  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  lodges. 
These  four  bands  constituting  about  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  lodges,  averaging  ten  to  the  lodge,  amount  to  about 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  souls. 

There  are  then  of  the  other  tribes  above-mentioned  (and 
whom  we,  perhaps,  incorrectly  denominate  Blackfeet), 
Grosventres  des  Prairies,  four  hundred  and  thirty  lodges, 
with  language  entirely  distinct ;  Circees,  of  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  lodges,  and  Cotonn^  of  two  bondrod  and  fiftf 
lodgefl^  with  language  also  diatinct  firom  either  * 

There  is  in  this  region  a  riek  and  interesting  field  for 
the  linguist  or  the  antiquarian;  and  stubborn  fiusts,  I  think, 
if  they  could  be  well  procured,  thai  would  do  awaj  the 
idea  which  many  learned  gentlemen  entertam,  that  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America  can  all  be  traced  to 
two  or  three  roots.  The  language  <^  the  Dahootas  is 
entirely  mid  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Mandana^ 
and  theirs  equally  so  from  the  Blaokfoot  and  the  Crows. 
And  from  the  lipe  of  Mr.  Brazeau,  a  gentleman  of  educati<Hi 
and  strict  obserration)  who  has  lived  several  years  with  the 
Black&et  and  the  Shiennes,  and  who  speaks  the  language 
ci  tribes  on  either  side  of  them,  assures  me  that  these 
languages  are  radically  distinct  and  dissimilar,  as  I  have 
above  stated ;  and  also,  that  although  he  has  been  several 
years  amongst  those  tribes,  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  Gireee,  Cotonne,  and 
Blackfoot,  and  Shienne,  and  Crow,  and  Mandan  tongues; 
and  from  a  great  deal  of  oorroboratmg  information,  which 
I  have  got  from  other  persons  acquainted  with  these  tribes, 
I  am  tally  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  hia  statement 

Besides  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows,  whom  I  told  you  were 
assembled  at  this  place,  are  also  the  Knisteneaux  (or  Crees, 
as  they  are  commonly  called),  a  very  pretty  and  pleasing 
tribe  of  Indians,  of  about  three  thousand  in  number,  living 
on  the  north  of  this,  and  also  the  Assinneboins  and  Ojibbe- 
ways ;  both  of  which  tribes  also  inhabit  tl\e  country  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone. 

The  Elnisteneaux  are  of  small  stature,  but  well-built  for 

*  Seyenl  yean  since  writing  the  sbove,  I  held  i^  conTersation  witk 
Major  Pilcher  (a  strictly  correct  and  honorable  man,  who  was  then 
the  agent  for  these  people,  who  has  lived  amongst  them,  and  is  at  this 
time  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis),  who  informed  me, 
much  to  my  surprise,  that  the  Blackfeet  were  not  far  from  sixty 
thousand  in  numbers,  including  all  the  confederacy  of  which  I  have  Just 
spoken. 
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strengtlk  and  aotiyily  combined ;  are  a  people  of  wonderful 
prowess  for  their  numbers,  and  have  waged  an  unceasing 
war^tre  with  the  Blackfeet^  who  are  their  neighbors  and 
enemies*  on  the  west.  From  their  disparity  in  numbers, 
they  are  rapidly  thinning  the  ranks  of  their  warriors, 
who  bravely  sacrifice  their  lives  in  contentions  with  their 
powerful  neighbors.  This  tribe  occupy  the  country  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  in  a  north-western 
direction,  &r  into  the  British  territory,  and  trade  princi- 
pally at  the  British  N.  W.  Company's  Posts. 

The  Assinneboins  of  seven  thousand,  and  the  Qjibbeways 
of  six  thousand,  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  country,  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  from  this ;  extending  also  into  the 
British  possessions  as  high  north  as  Lake  Winnepeg ;  and 
trading  principally  with  the  British  Company.  These 
three  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  living  as  neighbors, 
and  are  also  on  terms  of  friendship  with  each  other.  This 
friendship,  however,  is  probably  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, brought  about  by  the  leaders  amongst  tiiem ;  and 
which,  like  most  Inditua  peace  establishments,  will  be  of 
short  duration. 

The  Qjibbeways  are,  undoubtedly,  a  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Chippeways,  with  whom  we  are  more  £Eimiliarly  acquainted, 
and  who  inhabit  the  south-west  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
Their  language  is  the  same,  though  they  are  separated 
several  hundred  miles  from  any  of  them,  and  seem  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  them,  or  traditions  of  the  manner  in 
which,  or  of  the  time  when,  they  became  severed  from  each 
other. 

The  Assinneboins  are  a  part  of  the  Dahcotas,  or  Sioux, 
undoubtedly ;  for  their  personal  appearance  as  well  as  their 
language  is  very  similar. 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  these  two  parts  of  a 
iLation  got  strayed  away  from  each  otlier  is  a  mystery;  yet 
such  cases  have  often  occured,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  future.  Large  parties  who  are  straying  off  in  pursuit 
of  game,  or  in  the  occupation  of  war,  are  oftientimes 
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intercepted  by  thedr  enemy;  and  being  prevented  from 
retoming,  are  run  off  to  a  digtant  region,  irbere  tbey  take 
up  tbdr  residence  and  establish  ihemselyes  as  a  nation. 

There  is  a  rerjr  eorioos  cturtom  amongst  the  Assinne* 
boins,  from  which  they  have  taken  their  name ;  a  name 
given  them  by  dimr'  neighbors,  from  a  singular  mode  they 
hare  of  boiling  theif  meat;  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner: — when  they  kill  itieat,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pot,  and  'a  piece  of  the  raw 
hide  of  the  animal,  as  taken  fromthe  back,  is  put  over  the 
hole,  and  then  pressed  down  with  the  hands' close  around 
the  sides,  and  filled  with  water*  The  meat  to  be  boiled  is 
then  put  in  this  hole  or  pot  of  water ;  and  in  *a  fire,- which 
is  built  near  by,  several  krge  stoned  are* h^st^  to  a  red 
heat,  which  are  successively  dipped  imd  heSdin  the  waler 
until  the  meatis  boiled ;  from  whi^  singulme*  and*  peculiar 
custom,  the  Ojibbeways  have  give^  them['  the  appellation  of 
Assinneboins  or  stone  boileiu    « 

This  custom  is  a  very  awkwvtrd  and  iedioiie  one,  uid 
used  only  as  an  ingenious  meeam  of  boiling  their  meat,  by 
a  tribe  who  was  too  rude  and  ignorant  to  construct  a  kettle 
or  pot* 

The  Traders  have  recently  tmppHed  these  people  with 
pots;  and  even  long  before  that,  the  Mandans  had  in* 
structed  them  in  the  secret  of  manufSetoturing  very  good 
and  serviceable  earthen  pots ;  which  together  have  entirely 
done  away  the  custom,  excepting  at  public  festivals ;  where 
they  seem,  like  all  others  of  the  human  &mily,  to  take 
pleasure  in  cherishing  and  perpetuating  their  ancient 
customs. ' 

The  Assinneboins,  or  stone  boilers,  are  a  &ae  and  noble 
looking  race  of  Indians ;  bearing,  both  in  their  looks  and 
customs,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Dahcotas  or  Sioux, 
fronJL  whom  they  have  tmdoubtedly  sprung.  The  men  are 
tall,  and  graceful  in  their  movements;  and  wear  their 
pictured  robes  of  the  bufGsdo  hide  with  great  skill  and 
pleasing  effect.     They  are  good  huDters,  and  tolerably 
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Jupplied  with  horaei;  and  liying  in  a  oountry  abounding 
with  biiffiilQes,  are  well  rapplkd  witk  Ae  neeesaaries  ot 
Indian  life,  and  ijoaj  be  ^tid,  to  li¥e  weUL  Their  games 
and  amnaemeixta  aie  nuu^,  of  which  the  moet  yalned  one 
is  the  ball-plaj ;  and  in  addition  to  which,  ibej  have  the 
game  of  the  moccamii,  hoTse^-racing,  and  dancing;  some 
one  of  which),  thej  seem  to  be  abnost  eontinmally  practicing, 
and  of  all  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  giTC  ihe  reader  (as 
well  as  of  many  others  of  their  amnsements)  a  minute 
account. 

Their  dances,  whidi  were  frequent  and  varied,  were 
generally  exactly  the  san^  as  those  of  the  Sioux,  of  which 
I  have  given  a  futhful  tcoount  in  my  Notes  on  the  Sioux, 
and  which  the  reader  wiB  soon  meet  witK  There  was  one 
of  these  iMenes,  howeyer,  that  I  intnessed  the  other  day, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  this  tribe,  and 
exceedingly  picturesque  in  its  efiect ;  which  was  described 
to  me  as  ^e  pipe-danotj  and  was  as  fblIowB:-*^4)n  a  hard- 
trodden  pavement  in  firont  of  their  village,  which  place  is 
used  fbr  all  their  public  meetings,  and  many  dl  their 
amusements,  the  young  inen,  who  were  to  compose  the 
dance,  had  gathered  themselves  around  a  small  fire,  and 
each  one  seated  on  a  buffijo^iobe  spread  upon  the  ground. 
In  the  centre  and  by  the  fire,  was  seated  a  dignitary,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  chief  (perhaps  a  doctor  or  medicine-man), 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  himd,  which  he  lighted  at  the  fire 
and  smoked  inoessantly,  gp-unting  forth  at  the  samd  time,  in 
half-straogled  gutturals,  a  sort  of  song,  which  I  did  not  get 
translated  to  my  satis&otion,  and  which  might  have  been 
susceptible  of  none.  While  this  was  going  on,  another  grim 
visaged  fellow  in  another  part  of  the  group  commenced 
beating  on  a  drum  or  tambourine,  accompanied  by  his 
voioe;  when  one  of  the  yotmg  men  seated,  sprang  instantly 
on  Us  feet,  and  commenced  singing  in  time  with  the  taps 
of  the  drum,  and  leaping  about  on  one  foot  and  the  other 
in  the  most  violent  manner  imaginable.  In  this  way  he 
went  several  times  around  the  drole,  bowing  and  brandish* 
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ing  his  fists  in  tbe  faces  of  each  one  who  was  seated,  until 
at  length  he  grasped  one  of  them  by  the  hands,  and  jerked 
him  forcibly  up  upon  his  feet ;  who  joined  in  the  danoe 
for  a  moment,  leaving  the  one  who  had  pulled  him  up,  to 
continue  his  steps  and  his  song  in  the  centre  of  the  ring ; 
whilst  he  danced  around  in  a  similar  manner,  jerking  up 
another,  and  then  joining  his  companion  in  the  centre; 
leaving  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  drag  into  the 
ring,  each  one  his  man,  until  all  were  upon  their  feet ;  and 
at  last  joined  in  the  most  frightftil  gesticulations  and  yeUs 
that  seemed  almost  to  make  the  earth  quake  under  our 
feet.  This  strange  manoeuyre,  which  I  but  partially 
understood,  lasted  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  gaping  multitude  who  were 
assembled  around,  and  broke  up  with  the  most  piercing 
yells  and  barks  like  those  of  so  many  affiighted  dogs. 

The  Assinneboins,  somewhat  like  the  Crows,  cultivate 
their  hair  to  a  very  great  length,  in  many  instances  reaching 
down  nearly  to  the  ground ;  but  in  most  instances  of  this 
kind,  I  find  the  great  length  is  produced  by  splicing  or 
adding  on  several  lengths,  which  are  &stened  very  ingeni- 
ously by  means  of  glue,  and  the  joints  obscured  by  a  sort 
of  paste  of  red  earth  and  glue,  with  which  the  hair  is  at 
intervals  of  every  two  or  three  inches  filled,  and  divided 
into  locks  and  slabs  of  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth,  and  foiling 
straight  down  over  the  back  to  the  heels. 

I  have  painted  the  portrait  of  a  very  distinguished  young 
man,  and  son  of  the  chief;  his  dress  is  a  very  handsome 
one,  and  in  every  respect  answers  well  to  the  descriptions 
I  have  given  above.  The  name  of  this  man  is  Wi-jun-jon 
(the  pigeon's  egg  head),  and  by  the  side  of  him  is  the 
portrait  of  his  wife,  Chin-cha-pee  (the  fire-bug  that  creeps), 
a  fine  looking  squaw,  in  a  handsome  dress  of  the  moxmtain> 
sheep  skin,  holding  in  her  hand  a  stjck  curiously  carved, 
with  which  every  woman  in  this  country  is  supplied ;  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  up  the  "Pomme  Blanche,"  or 
prairie  turnip,  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  these 
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norihem  prairies,  and  fumisliea  the  IndiaDS  with  an  abun- 
dant and  nourishing  food.  The  women  collect  these 
turnips  by  striking  the  end  of  the  stick  into  the  groundy 
and  prjing  them  out;  after  which  they  are  dried  and 
preserved  in  their  wigwams  for  use  during  the  season. 

I  have  just  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  this  trayeUed- 
gentleman  (Wi-jun-jbn)  meet  his  tribe,  his  wife  and  his 
little  children ;  after  an  absenoe  of  a  year  or  more,  on  his 
journey  of  six  thousand  miles  to  Washington  City,  and 
back  again  (in  company  with  Major  Sanford,  the  Indian 
agent);  where  he  has  been  spending  the  winter  amongst 
the  feshionables  in  the  polished  circles  of  civilized  society 

And  I  can  assure  you,  readers,  that  his  entree  amongst 
his  own  people,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  airs  of  a  civilized 
beau,  was  one  of  no  ordinary  occurrence ;  and  produced  no 
common  causation  amongst  the  red-visaged  Assinneboins, 
oi*  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  travellers,  and  but  spec- 
tators to  the  scene. 

On  his  way  home  from  St.  Louis  to  this  place,  a  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles,  I  travelled  with  this  gentleman,  on 
the  steamer  Yellow  Stone ;  and  saw  him  step  ashore  (on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  where  several  thousands  of  his  people 
were  encamped,)  with  a  complete  suit  m  militaire^  a 
coloneFs  uniform  of  blue,  presented  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  a  beaver  hat  and  feather, 
with  epaulettes  of  gold — ^with  sash  and  belt,  and  broad 
sword;  with  high-heeled  boots — with  a  keg  of  whisky 
under  his  arm,  and  a  blue  umbrella  in  his  hand.  In  this 
plight  and  metamorphose,  he  took  his  position  on  the 
bank,  amongst  his  friends— his  wife  and  other  relations; 
not  one  of  whom  exhibited,  for  an  half-hour  or  more,  the 
least  symptoms  of  recognition,  although  they  knew  well 
who  was  before  them.  He  also  gazed  upon  them — ^upon 
his  wife  and  parents,  and  little  children,  who  were  about, 
as  if  they  were  foreign  to  him,  and  he  had  not  a  feeling  or 
thought  to  interchange  with  them.  Thus  the  mutual 
gazings  upon  and  from  this  would-be-stranger,  lasted  for 
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Ml  half  an  hour ;  when  a  gradual,  but  cold  and  exceed- 
ingly formal  ree<^piition  began  to  take  place,  and  an 
aoquaintance  ensued,  irhich  ultunately  and  smootMy 
resolred  itseli^  without  the  least  apparent  emotion,  into  its 
former  state;  and  ihd> mutual  kindred  intercourse  seemed 
to  flow  on  exactlj  where  it  had  been  broken  o£^  as  if  it 
had  been  but  lor  a  momont^  mA  nothing  had  transpired  in 
Hxe  interim  to  cheek  or  (dmnge  its  character*  or  expression. 

Such  is  one  of  the  stoic  instances  of  a  custom  which 
belongs  to  all  the  North  American  Indiaois,  forming  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  their  character;  valued, 
cherished  and  practiced,  like  ininy  others  of  their  strange 
notions,  for  reasoiils  "which  are  diificult  to  be  learned  or 
understood;  and  which  probably  will  nerw  be  jus^y 
appredated  by  others  than  tkemselvea 

This  man,  at  this  time^  is  creatmg  a  wonderful  sensation 
amongst  his  tribe,  who  are  daily  and  nightly  galdiered  in 
gaping  and  listless  crowds  around  him,  whilst  he  is 
descanting  upon  what  ho  has  seen  in  the  ftthionable  world ; 
and  which  to^them  is  uuintelligiUe  and  beyond  their 
comprdiension;  for  which  I  find  they  are  already  setting 
him  down  as  a  liar  and  impostor. 

What  may  be  Hie  flnal  results  of  his  trarels  and 
initiation  into  the  fkshionable  world,  and  to  what  disasters 
his  incredible  narrations  miay  yet  subject  the  poor  fellow 
in  this  strange  land,  time  only  will  develop. 

He  is  now  in  disgrace,  and  spumed  by  the  leading  mea 
of  the  tribe,  and  father  to  be  pitied  than  envied,  for 
the  advantages  which  one  might  have  supposed  would 
have  flown  from  his  &shionable  tour.  More  of  this  curious 
occurrence  and  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  will  surely 
give  in  some  future  epistles. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  are  often  comely,  and  some- 
times pretty  V  the  dresses  cf  the  women  and  children,  are 
usually  made  of  the  skins  of  the  mountain-goat,  and 
ornamented  with  porcupine's  quills  and  rows  of  elk*s  teetk 

The  Knistoneaux  (or  Grees,  as  they  are  more  fiuniliarly 
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called  in  this  country)  are  a  yerj  numerous  tribe,  ex- 
tending from  this  place  as  high  north  as  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnepeg;  and  even  much  ftirther  in  a  north-westerly 
directioui  towards,  and  even  through,  a  great  part  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.    ' 

I  haye  before  said  of  these,  that  they  were  about  three 
thousand  in  numbers — ^by  that,  I  meant  but  a  small  part  of 
this  extensiye  tribe,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
American  Fur  Company's  Establishment,  at  this  place,  to 
do  their  trading;  and  who  themselyes,  scarcely  know  any- 
thing of  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  this 
numerous  and  scattered  &mily  range.  Their  customs  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  primitiye,  as  no  inroads  of  civilized 
habits  have  been  as  yet  successfully  made  amongst  them, 
like  the  other  tribes  in  these  regions,  they  dress  in  skins, 
and  gain  their  food,  and  conduct  their  wars  in  a  very 
similar  manner.  They  are  a  very  daring  and  most 
adventxux)us  tribe ;  roaming  vast  distances  over  the  prairies 
and  carrying  war  into  their  enemy's  country.  With  the 
numerous  tribe  of  Blackfeet,  they  are  always  waging  an 
uncompromising  war&re;  and  though  fewer  in  numbers 
and  less  in  stature,  they  have  shewn  themselves  equal  in 
sinew,  and  not  less'successful  in  mortal  combats. 


LETTER  No.  DL 
MOUTH  OF  YELLOW  STONE,  UPPER  MISSOURI 

Since  the  dates  of  my  other  Letters  from  this  place,  I 
have  been  taking  some  wild  rambles  about  this  beautiful 
country  of  green  fields;  jolted  and  tossed  about,  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  where  pen,  ink,  and  paper  neyer 
thought  of  going ;  and  of  course  the  most  that  I  saw  and 
have  learned,  and  would  tell  to  the  world,  is  yet  to  be 
written.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  I  shall  again 
date  a  letter  at  this  place,  as  I  commence,  in  a  few  days, 
Day  voyage  down  the  river  in  a  canoe ;  but  yet  I  may  give 
you  many  a  retrospective  glance  at  this  fairy  land  and  its 
amusements. 

A  traveller  on  his  tour  through  such  a  country  as  this, 
has  no  time  to  write,  and  scarcely  time  enough  to  moralize. 
(104) 
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It  is  as  much  as  he  can  toell  do  to  "  look  out  for  his  «ca^/' 
and  "  for  mmdhing  to  eaiP  Tmpressions,  however,  of  the 
most  vivid  kind,  are  rapidly  and  indelibly  made  by  the 
fleeting  incidents  of  savage  life ;  and  for  the  mind  that  can 
ruminate  upon  them  with  pleasure,  there  are  abundant 
materials  clinging  to  it  for  its  endless  entertainment  in 
driving  the  quill  when  he  gets  back.  The  mind  susceptible 
of  such  impressions  catches  vplumes  of  incidents  which  are 
easy  to  write — ^it  is  but  to  unfold  a  web  which  the  £EU9ci- 
nations  of  this  shorn  country  and  its  allurements  have  spun 
over  the  soul — ^it  is  but  to  paint  the  splendid  panorama  of 
a  world  entirely  different  fix)m  anything  seen  or  painted 
before ;  with  its  thousands  of  miles,  and  tens  of  thoxisands 
of  grassy  hills  and  dales,  where  nought  bat  silence  reigns, 
and  where  the  soul  of  a  contemplative  mould  is  seemingly 
lifted  up  to  its  Creator,  What  man  in  the  world,  I  would 
ask,  ever  ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  Missouri's 
green-carpeted  blufls,  a  thousand  miles  severed  from  his 
own  familiar  land,  and  giddily  gazed  over  the  interminable 
and  boundless  ocean  of  grass-covered  hills  and  valleys 
which  lie  beneath  him,  where  the  gloom  of  ttlmoe  is 
complete— where  not  even  the  voice  of  the  sparrow  or 
cricket  is  heard — ^without  feeling  a  sweet  melancholy  come 
over  him,  which  seemed  to  drown  his  sense  of  everything 
beneath  and  on  a  level  with  him  ? 

It  is  but  to  paint  a  vast  country  of  green  field,  wh^*e 
the  mm  are  all  red — ^where  mecU  is  the  staff  of  life— where 
no  law8^  but  those  of  honor^  are  known — ^where  the  oak 
and  the  pine  give  way  to  the  cotton-wood  and  peccan— ^ 
where  the  buffidoes  range,  the  elk,  mountain-sheep,  and 
the  fleet-bounding  antelope — ^where  the  magpie  and 
chattering  parroquettes  supply  the  place  of  the  red-breast 
and  the  blue-bird — where  wolves  are  white  and  bears 
grizzly— where  pheasants  are  hens  of  the  prairie,  and  frogs 
have  horns  I — where  the  rivers  are  yellow,  and  white  men 
are  turned  savages  in  looks.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
strange  land  the  dogs  are  all  wolves — ^women  all  slaves— 
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m^i  all  lotrda.  The  8un  and  raia  alone  (of  all  the  list  of  old 
acquaintanoeX  could  be  recognised  in  this  ooontiy  of 
strange  metamarphose;  The  former  ihed  eyerywhere  hia 
familiar  rajs;  and  Monsr.  Batapon  was  hailed  as  an  old 
acqnaintahoe,  which  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  .meet ;  though 
he  had  grown  a  little  more  savage  in  his  looks. 

In  trayersing  the  immense  r^oos  of  the  claaiic  West, 
the  mind  of  a  philanthropist  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
feelings  of  admiration ;  but  to  reaoh  this  !Cou;nti7i  ooe  i» 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  light  and  glow  of  ciyilissed 
atmosphere^  through  the  different  iprades  of  oivilization, 
which  gradually  sink  to  the  most  deplorable  cosidition 
along  the  extreme  frontier;  thence  through  the  most 
pitiable  misery  and  wretchedness  of  savage  degradation ; 
where  the  genius  of  natural  liberty  and  independence  have 
been  blasted  and  destroyed  by  the  cimtaminating  vices  and 
dissipations  introduced  by  the  immoral  part  of  cwiUaed 
sociefy.  Through  this  dark  and  sunken  vale  of  wretched- 
ness one  hurries,  as  through  a  pestilence,  until  he  gradually 
rises  again  into  the  proud  and  chivalrous  pale  of  savage 
societyi  in  its  state  of  original  nature,  beyond  the  ifeach  of 
civilized  contamination ;-  here  he  fii^ds  much  ta  fix  his 
enthusiasm  upon,  find  much  to  admire*  Even  h^:e,  the 
predominaDt  passions  <^  the  savage  breast,  of  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  are  often  found;  yet  restrained^  and  frequently 
euibdued^  by  the  noblest  traits  of  honor  and  magnanimity, 
-^-a  race  of  men  who  live  and  enjoy  life  and  its  luxuries, 
and  pmctic^  its  virtues,  very  fax.  beyond  the  usuiJ 
estimation  of  the  world,  who  are  apt  to  judge  the  savage 
and  his  virtues  from  the  pQor,  degraded,  and  humbled 
^>ecimens  which  alone  can  be  seen  along  our  frontiera 
From  the  first  settlements  of  our  Atlantio  coast  to  th0 
present  day,  the  bane  of  this  llasimg  frontier  has  regularly 
<»rowded  upon  them,  from  the  northern  \o  the  southern 
extremities  of  our  country ;  and,  like  the  fire  in  a  prairie^ 
which  destroys  everything  where  it  passes,  it  has  blasted 
and  sunk  them,  and  all  but  th^  names,  into  oblivion, 
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▼liereyer  it  has  travelldd*  It  is  to  this  tainted  dasa  alone 
that  the  epithet  of  '*  poor,  naked,  and  dnink^i  savage,'- 
can  be,  with  proprietj,  aj^lied ;  for  all  those  nnmeroiai 
tribes  which  I  have  visited,  and  are  yet  tmeorrapt^d  bj 
the  vioes  of  civilized  aoquaintanoe,  are  weU  dad,  in  many 
instances  cleanly,  and  in  the  full  ei\}oyi&ent  of  li&  and  its 
Inxnries.  It  is  for  the  character  and  preservation  of  these 
noble  fellows  ihat  I  am  an  enthusiast ;  and  it  is  for  these 
imoontaminated  people  that  I  would  be  wiUiBg  to  demote 
the  energies  of  my  lifeu  It  is  a  sad  and  mdimeholy  truth 
to  contemplate^  that  aU  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabited 
our  vast  Atlantic  States  have  fu><  ^  fled  to  the  West  ;"•— 
ihat  they  are  not  to  be  foxmd  here— that  they  have  been 
bhisted  by  the  Are  which  has  passed  over  them— have 
801^  into  their  graves,  and  everything  but  thei):  namea 
travelled  into  oblivion. 

The  distinctive  character  of  all  these  Western  Indians,  as 
well  as  their  tnuStions  relative  to  their  ancient  locations, 
prove  beyond  a  doub^  that  Ihey  have  been  for  a  very  long 
time  located  on  the  soil  which  they  now  possess;  and 
in  most  respects,  distinet  and  unli]^  those  nations  who 
fimneirly  inhabited  ihe  Atlantio  ooaat,  and  who  (according 
to  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the  world),  have 
fled  to  the  West 

It  is  ibr  these  inoffensive  and  unoffending  people,  yet 
unvisitBd  by  the  vices  of  dviliaed  society,  that  I  would 
prodaim  to  the  world,  that  it  is  time,'  for  the  honor  of  our 
countpy-^or  the  honor  of  every  citiseA  of  tiie  republic — 
and  for  the  sake  of  humanity^  that  our  government  i^hould 
raise  her  strong  arm  to  save  the  remainder  of  them  from 
the  pestilence  which  is  rapidly  advandng  upon  them.  We 
hff^e  gotten  from  ihem  territory  enough,  ^nd  the  country 
which  they  how  inhabit  is  most  of  it  too  barren  of  timb^ 
for  the  use  of  dvilized  man ;  it  afibrds  them,  however,  tiie 
means  and  luxuries  of  savage  life;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  government  will  not  accjuiesoe  in  the  continued 
wilftd  distruetion  of  these  happy  people. 
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My  heart  lias  sometimes  almost  bled  with  pity  for  them, 
while  amongst  them  and  witnessing  their  innocent  amnse- 
ments,  as  I  have  contemplated  the  inevitable  bane  that  was 
rapidly  advancing  upon  them;  without  that  check  firom 
the  protecting  arm  of  govemment,  and  which  alone  could 
shield  them  from  destruction. 

What  degree  of  happiness  these  sons  of  Nature  may 
attain  to  in  the  world,  in  their  own  way;  or  in  what  pro- 
portion they  may  relish  the  pleasures  of  life,  compared  to 
the  sum  of  happiness  belonging  to  civilized  society,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  much  doubt,  and  one  which  I  cannot 
undertake  to  decide  at  this  time.  I  would  say  thus  much, 
however,  that  if  the  thirst  for  knowledge  has  entailed 
everlasting  miseries  on  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  if  refined  and  intellectual  pains  increase  in  pro- 
poi;tion  to  our  intellectual  pleasures,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
gain  much  advantage  over  them  on  that  score;  and  judging 
from  the  fiill-toned  enjoyment  which  beams  from  their 
happy  fjBkces,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  their  lives 
were  much  more  happy  than  ours;  that  is,  if  the  word 
happiness  is  properl/ applied  to  the  enjoyments  of  those 
who  have  nfet  experienced  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  have  long  looked  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  into  the  jovial 
feces  of  these  sons  of  the  forest,  unfturowed  with  cares — 
where  the  agonizing  feeling  of  poverty  had  never  stamped 
distress  upon  the  brow.  I  have  watched  the  bold,  intrepid 
step— the  proud,  yet  dignified  deportment  of  Nature^s  man, 
in  fearless  freedom,  with  a  soul  unalloyed  by  mercenary 
lusts,  too  great  to  yield  to  laws  or  power  except  from  God. 
As  these  independent  fellows  are  all  joint-tenants  of  the 
soil,  they  are  all  rich,  and  none  of  the  steepings  of  com- 
parative poverty  can  strangle  their  just  claims  to  renown. 
Who  (I  would  ask)  can  look  without  admiring,  into  a 
society  where  peace  and  harmony  prevail — ^where  virtue  is 
cheri^ed— where  rights  are  protected,  and  wrongs  are 
redressed — with  no  laws,  but  the  laws  of  honor,  which  are 
the  supreme  laws  of  their  land     Trust  the  boasted  virtues 
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of  dvilized  aooietj  for  a  while,  with  all  its  intellectual 
refinements,  to  snch  a  tribunal,  and  then  write  down  the 
d^radation  of  the  ^  lawless  sayagei"  and  our  transcendent 
virtues. 

As  these  people  haye  no  laws,  the  sovereign  right  of 
summary  redress  lies  in  the  breast  of  the  party  (or  Mends 
of  the  party)  aggrieved ;  and  infinitely  more  dreaded  is  the 
certainty  of  cruel  revenge  from  the  licensed  hands  of  an 
offended  savage,  than  the  slow  and  uncertain  vengeance  of 
the  law. 

If  you  think  me  an  m(hu$i(ut^  be  it  so ;  for  I  deny  it  not 
It  has  ever  been  the  predominant  passion  of  my  soul  to 
seek  Nature's  wildest  haunts,  and  give  my  hand  to  nature's 
men.  Legends  of  theae^  and  visits  to  thoee^  filled  the  earliest 
page  of  my  juvenile  impressions. 

The  tablet  has  stood,  and  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  God's 
works  as  He  left  them. 

The  sad  tale  of  my  native  "valley,"*  has  been  beautifully 
sung;  and  firom  the  flight  of  "  Gertrude's"  soul,  my  young 
imagination  closely  traced  the  savage  to  his  deep  retreats, 
and  gazed  upon  him  in  dreadftil  horror,  xmtil  pity  pleaded, 
and  admiration  worked  a  charm. 

A  journey  of  four  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
shore,  regularly  receding  from  the  centre  of  civilized 
society  to  the  extreme  wilderness  of  Nature's  original  work, 
and  back  again,  opens  a  book  for  many  an  interesting  tale 
to  be  sketched;  and  the  mind  which  lives,  but  to  relish  the 
works  of  Nature,  reaps  a  reward  on  such  a  tour  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  can  arise  from  the  selfish  expectations  of 
pecuniary  emolument.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said,  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  the 
knowing  people  of  the  East,  are  yet  less  informed  and 
instructed  than  on  the  character  and  amusements  of  the 
West:  by  this  I  mean  the  "Far  West;"— the  country 
whose  &scinations  spread  a  charm  over  the  mind  almost 

*Wyoiring. 
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dangeroas  to  oivilused  purstdts.  Few  people  even  know 
the  true  definition  of  the  term  "West;^  and  where  is  ita 
location  T-^hantom-like  it  flies  before  us  as  we  travel,  and 
on  our  way  is  oontinnally  gilded,  before  us,  as  we  approach 
the  setting  sun. 

In  the  commencement  of  my  Tour,  several  of  my 
travelling  companions  from  the  city  of  New  York,  found 
themselves  at  a  frightfdl  distance  to  the  West,  when  we 
arrived  at  Niagara  Falls;  and  hastened  back  to  amuse  their 
friends  with  tales  and  scenes  of  the  West.  At  Buffiilo  a 
steamboat  was  landing  with  four  hundred  passengers,  and 
twelve  days  out— "Where  from?''  "From  the  West''  In 
the  rich  State  of  Ohio,  hundreds  were  selUng  their  &rms 
and  going — to  the  West.  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, people  said  to  me,  "Our  town  has  passed  the  days 
of  its  most  rapid  growth,  it  is  not  fer  enough  West." — ^In 
St.  Louis,  fourteen  hundred  miles  west  of  New  York,  my 
landlady  assured  me  that  I  would  be  pleased  with  her 
boarders,  for  they  were  nearly  all  merchants  from  the 
"West."  I  there  asked,— "Whence  come  those  steam- 
boats, laden  with  pork,  honey,  hides,  &o.  ?" 

From  the  West 

Whence  those  ponderous^bars  of  silver,  which  those  men 
have  been  for  hours  shouldering  and  putting  on  board 
that  boat? 

They  come  from  Santa  F^,  from  the  West 

Where  goes  this  steam-boat  so  richly  ladoi  with  dry 
goods,  steamengines,  &c.  ? 

She  goes  to  Jefferson  city. 

Jefferson  city  ? — ^Where  is  that  ? 

Far  to  the  West 

And  where  goes  that  boat  laden  down  lo  her  gunnels^ 
the  Yellow  Stone  ? 

She  goes  still  farther  to  the  West—"  Then,"  said  I,  « ITl 
go  to  the  West." 

I  went  on  the  Yellow  Stone —        ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Two  thousand  miles  on 
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her,  and  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  ivret — at 
the  West  What  I  inyoices,  bills  of  lading,  Jca,  a  wholesale 
establishment  so  tan-  to  the  West!  And  those. strange 
looking,  long* haired  gentlemen,  who  hwrejwt  arrhred,  and 
are  relating  the  adyentores  of  their  long  and  tedious 
journey.    Who  are  they  ? 

Oh  I  they  are  some  of  our  merchants  just  arrived  from 
the  West    - 

And  that  keel-boat,  that  Mackinaw-boat,  and  that 
formidable  caravan,  all  of  which  are  tkklj  iMbn-  with 
goods? 

These,  Sir,  are  outfits  starting  for  the  WmL 

Going  to  the  West,  ha?  "Then,"  said  I,  "IH  try  it 
again.    I  will  try  and  see  if  I  can  go  to  the  West" 

*  ♦  ♦  What,  a  Fort  hert^  too?     . 

Oui,  Monsieur— -oui.  Monsieur  (as  a  daxmtless,  and  jiemi' 
&irforum-looldng,  jolly  fallow,  dashed  forth  in  advance  of 
his  party  on  his  wild  horse  to  meet  me.) 

Wbat  distance  are  you  west  ct  Yellow  Stoae  heie,  my 
good  fellow? 

Comment? 

What  distance  ?— (stc^)— -quel  distance? 

Pard6n,  Monsieur,  je  ne  sais  pas,  Monsievr. 

No  parlea'voua  T Anglais  ?  • 

Non,  Monsr.  I  speaks  de  French  and  de  Ameriosine; 
maia  je  ne  parle  pas  TAnglais, 

"  Well  then,  my  good  fellow,  I  will  speak  EngUih,.  and 
you  may  speak  Americaine^" 

Pard6n,  pard<$n.  Monsieur. 

Well,  then  we  wiU  both  epe$k  Americaine. 

Yal,  sare,  je  suis  bien  content,  pour  for  I  see  dat  you 
speaks  put^  coot  Americaine. 

What  may  I  caU  your  name  ? 

Ba'tiste,  Monsieur. 

What  Indians  are  those  so  splendidly  dressed,  and  with 
such  fine  horses,  encamped  on  the  plain  yonder  ? 

Bs  sont  Ck>rbeauz. 
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OrowB,  lia  ? 

Yes,  sare,  Monsieur. 

We  are  then  in  the  Crow  country? 

Non,  Monsieur,  not  putty  ixAd ;  we  are  in  de  coontrae  of 
de  dam  Pieds  noiis. 

Blackfeet,  ha? 

OuL 

What  blue  mountain  is  that  which  we  see  in  the  distance 
yonder  ? 

Ha,  quel  Montaigne  ?  cela  est  la  Montaigne  du  (parddn). 

Du  Bochers,  I  suppose? 

Oui,  Monsieur,  de  Book  Montaigne. 

You  live  here,  I  suppose  ? 

Non,  Monsieur,  I  comes  Mr  from  de  West. 

What,  from  the  West!  Where  under  the  heavens  is 
that?  ^ 

Wat,  diable  1  de  West  ?  well  you  shall  see.  Monsieur,  he 
is  putty  &ir  o£^  stippose.  Monsieur  Pierre  Chouteau  can 
give  you  de  historic  de  ma  vie — ^il  bien  sait  que  je  prends 
les  castors,  very  fidr  in  de  West. 

You  carry  goods,  I  suppose,  to  trade  with  the  Snake 
Indians  beyond  the  mountains,  and  trap  beaver  also  ? 

Oui,  Monsieur. 

Do  you  see  anything  of  the  "Hat-heads"  in  your 
country? 

Non,  Monsieur,  ils  demeurent  very,  t;eryfair  to  de  West 

Well,  Ba'tiste,  111  lay  my  course  back  again  for  the 
present,  and  at  some  fature  period,  endeavor  to  go  to  the 
"  West."  But  you  say  you  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
trap  beavers ;  you  are  in  the  employment  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  I  suppose. 

Non,  Monsieur,  not  quite  ^xact;  mais,  suppose,  I  am 
"/tw  trappare^^^  free,  Monsr.,  free. 

Free  trapper,  what's  that?  I  don't  understand  you, 
Ba'tiste. 

Well,  Monsr.  sfippose  he  is  easy  pour  understand — ^you 
shall  know  alL    Inde  first  place,  lam  enlist  for  tree  year  in 
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de  Fur  Comp  in  St  Louis — ^for  bounty — pour  bonnt^, 
eighty  dollare  (understand,  ha  ?)  den  I  am  go  for  wages,  et 
I  ave  come  de  Missouri  up,  et  I  am  trap  castors  putty- 
much  for  six  years,  you  see,  until  I  am  learn  very  much  ; 
and  den  you  see,  Monsr.  ITKenzie  is  giye  me  tree  horse- 
one  pour  ride,  et  two  pour  pack  (mais  he  is  not  buy,  him 
not  give,  he  is  lend),  and  he  is  lend  twelve  trap;  and  I 
ave  make  start  into  de  Bocky  Montaigne,  et  I  am  live  all 
ilone  on  de  leet  rivares  pour  prendre  les  castors.  Some- 
time six  months — sometime  five  months,  and  I  come  back 
to  Yel  Stone,  et  Monsr.  M^Kenzie  is  give  me  coot  price 
pour  all. 

So  Mr.  M'Kenzie  fits  you  out,  and  takes  your  beaver  of 
you  at  a  certain  price  ? 

Oui,  Monsr.,  oui. 

What  price  does  he  pay  you  for  your  beaver,  Ba'tiste  ? 

Ha  I  sfippose  one  dollare  pour  one  beavare. 

A  dollar  per  skin,  ah? 

Oui 

WeU,  you  must  live  a  lonesome  and  hazardous  sort  of 
life ;  can  you  make  anything  by  it  ? 

Oh  1  oui,  Monsr.,  putty  coot,  mais  if  it  is  not  pour  for  de 
dam  rascality  Biccaree,  et  de  dam  Pieds  noirs,  de  Black* 
foot  In.gin,  I  am  make  very  much  monnair,  mais  (sacr6,) 
I  am  rob— rob — ^rob  too  much ! 

What,  do  the  Blackfeet  rob  you  of  your  furs? 

Oui,  Monsr.,  rob,  suppose,  five  timet  I  am  been  firee 
trappare  seven  year,  et  I  am  rob  fiye  time— I  am  someting 
left  not  at  all — ^he  is  take  all ;  he  is  take  all  de  horse — ^he 
is  take  my  gun— he  is  take  all  my  clothes — ^he  is  takee 
de  castors — et  I  am  come  back  with  foot.  So  in  de  Fort, 
some  cloths  is  cost  putty  much  monnair,  et  some  whisky 
is  give  sixteen  dollares  pour  gall ;  so  you  see  I  am  owe  de 
Fur  CJomp  six  hundred  dollare,  by  Gar  I 

Well,  Ba'tiste,  this  then  is  what  you  call  being  a  firee 
trapper,  is  it  ? 

Oui,  Monr.,  "  free  trappare,"  free  I 
8 
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You  seem  to  be  going  down  towards  tlie  Yellow  Stone, 
and  probably  have  been  out  on  a  trapping  ezoursion? 

Ouif  Monsr^  c'est  vrai. 

Have  you  been  robbed  this  time,  Ba'tiate? 

Oui,  Monsr.,  by  de  dam  Pieds  noirs — ^I  am  loose  muob; 

I  am  loose  all — ^very  all eh  bien — ^pour  le  dernier— 

o'est  le  dernier  fois,  Konsr.  I  am  go  to  Yel  Stone — ^I  am 
go  le  Missouri  down,  I  am  go  to  St  Louis. 

Well,  Ba'tiste,  I  am  to  figure  about  in  this  part  of  the 
world  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  then  I  shall  descend  tho 
Missouri  from  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  .to  St.  Louis ; 
and  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  employ  just  such  a  man 
as  you  are  as  a  voyageur  with  me-^I  will  give  you  good 
wages,  and  pay  all  your  expenses;  what  say  you? 

Ayec  tout  men  cour,  Monsr.,  remercie,  remeroiei 

It's  a  bargain  then,  Ba'tiste ;  I  will  see  you  at  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Stone. 

Oui,  Monsr.,  in  de  Yel  Stone,  bon  soir,  bon  soir,  Monsr. 

But  stop,  Ba'tiste,  you  told  me  those  were  CSiowb 
encamped  yonder. 

Oui,  Monsieur,  oui,  des  Gorbeaux. 

And  I  suppose  you  are  their  interpreter  7 

Non,  Monsieur. 

But  you  speak  the  Crow  language? 

Oui,  Monsieur. 

Well  thep,  turn  about;  I  am  going  to  pay  them  a  yisiti 
and  you  can  render  me  a  servioe. — ^Bien«  Monsieur,  allons. 
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LETTEB  No.  X. 
MANDAN  YILLAGB,  UPPEB  MISSOUBl 

Soon  a^r  the  writing  of  my  last  Letter,  wliieli  was 
dated  at  the  Mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  I  embarked  on  the 
liver  for  this  place,  where  I  landed  safely;  and  Lave 
resided  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  guest  in  this  almost  sub- 
terraneous city — the  strangest  place  in  the  world ;  where 

ai5) 
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one  sees  in  the  most  rapid  succession,  scenes  which,  force 
him  to  mirth — ^to  pity  and  compassion — ^to  admiration — 
disgust — to  fear  and  astonishment.  But  before  I  proceed 
to  reveal  them,  I  must  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my 
voyage  down  the  river  fix)m  the  Mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  river  to  this  place,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
and  which  my  little  note- book  says,  was  performed  some- 
what in  the  following  manner : 

When  I  had  completed  my  rambles  and  my  sketches  in 
those  regions,  and  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  had  taken  their  last 
spree,  and  fought  their  last  battles,  and  forgotten  them  in 
the  final  and  affectionate  embrace  and  farewell  (all  of 
which  are  habitual  with  these  game-fellows,  when  settling 
up  their  long-standing  accounts  with  their  fellow-trappers 
of  the  mountain  streams;)  and  after  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had 
procured  for  me  a  snug  little  craft,  that  was  to  waft  us 
down  the  mighty  torrent;  we  launched  off  one  fine 
morning,  taking  our  leave  of  the  Fort,  and  the  friends 
within  it ;  and  also,  for  ever,  of  t]^e  beautiful  green  fields, 
and  hills,  and  dales,  and  prairie  blufb,  that  encompass  the 
enchanting  shores  of  the  Yellow  Stone. 

Our  canoe,  which  was  made  of  green  timber,  was  heavy 
and  awkward;  but  our  course  being  with  the  current, 
promised  us  a  fair  and  successftd  voyage.  Ammunition 
was  laid  in  in  abundance — ^a  good  stock  of  dried  buffalo 
tongues — ^a  dozen  or  two  of  beavers'  tails — and  a  good 
supply  of  pemican.  Bogard  and  Ba'tiste  occupied  the 
middle  and  bow,  with  their  paddles  in  their  hands ;  and  I 
took  my  seat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  at  the  steering  oar. 
Our  larder  was  as  I  have  said ;  and  added  to  that,  some 
few  pounds  of  fresh  buffalo  meat. 

Besides  which,  and  ourselves,  our  little  craft  carried 
several  packs  of  Indian  dresses  and  other  articles,  which  I 
had  purchased  of  the  Indians;  and  also  my  canvass  and 
easel,  and  our  culinary  articles,  which  were  few  and 
simple;  consisting  of  three  tin  cups,  a  coffee-pot— one 
plate — a  frying-pan — and  a  tin  kettle. 
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Thtis  fitted  out  and  embarked,  we  swept  off  at  a  rapid 
rate  under  the  shotits  of  the  savages,  and  the  cheers  of  our 
friends,  who  lined  the  banks  as  we  gradoallj  lost  sight  of 
them,  and  turned  our  eyes  towards  St  Louis,  which  was 
two  thousand  miles  below  us,  with  naught  intervening, 
save  the  wide-spread  and  wild  regions,  inhabited  by  the 
roaming  savage. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  day^s  journey,  we  found  ourselves 
handily  encamping  with  several  thousand  Assinneboins, 
who  had  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  received  us  with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

In  the  midst  of  this  group,  was  my  friend  Wi-jun-jon 
(the  pigeon's  egg  head),  still  lecturing  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  '^  pale  feces.''  Continuing  to  relate  without 
any  appearance  of  exhaustion,  the  marvellous  scenes  which 
he  had  witnessed  amongst  the  white  people,  on  his  tour  to 
Washington  City. 

Many  were  the  gazers  who  seemed  to  be  the  whole  time 
crowding  around  him,  to  hear  his  recitals ;  and  the  plight 
which  he  was  in,  rendered  his  appearance  quite  ridiculous. 

His  beautiful  military  dress,  of  which  I  before  spoke, 
had  been  so  shockingly  tattered  and  metamorphosed,  that 
his  appearance  was  truly  laughable. 

His  keg  of  whisky  had  dealt  out  to  his  friends  all  its 
charms — his  frock-coat,  which  his  wife  had  thought  was 
of  no  earthly  use  below  the  waist,  had  been  cut  of  at  that 
place,  and  the  nether  half  of  it  supplied  her  with  a  beauti- 
frd  pair  of  leggings ;  and  his  sUver-laced  hat-band  had  been 
converted  into  a  splendid  pair  of  garters  for  the  same.  His 
umbrella  the  poor  fellow  still  affectionately  held  on  to,  and 
kept  spread  at  all  times.  As  I  before  said,  his  theme 
seemed  to  be  exhaustless,  and  he,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
tribe,  to  be  an  unexampled  liar. 

Of  the  village  of  Assinneboins  we  took  leave  on  the 
following  morning,  and  rapidly  made  our  way  down  the 
river.  The  rate  of  the  current  being  four  or  five  miles  per 
hour,  through  one  continued  series  of  picturesque  grass- 
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coYored  blu£&  and  knolls,  which  everywhere  had  the 
appearance  of  an  old  and  highly  oultlyated  oonntry,  with 
houses  and  fences  removed. 

There  is,  much  of  the  way^  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a 
bold  and  abrupt  precipice  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 
elevation,  presenting  itself  ia  an  exceedingly  rough  and 
picturesque  form,  to  the  shore  of  the  river;  £doping  down 
from  the  summit  level  of  the  prairies  above,  which  sweep 
off  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  almost  level,  to  an 
unknown  distance. 

It  is  along  the  rugged  and  wild  fronts  of  these  clii&,  whose 
sides  are  generally  formed  of  hard  day,  that  the  mountain- 
sheep  dwell,  and  are  often  discovered  in  great  numbers. 
Their  habits  are  much  like  those  of  the  goat;  and  in 
every  respect  they  are  like  that  animal,  except  in  the 
horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the  ram  sometimes  making 
two  entire  circles  in  their  coil ;  and  at  the  roots,  each  horn 
is,  in  some  instances,  from  five  to  six  inches  in  breadth. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  voyage  we  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  these  animals  skipping  along  the  sides  of  the 
precipice,  always  keeping  about  equi-distant  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  ledge ;  leaping  and  vaulting  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  from  point  to  point,  and 
seeming  to  cling  actually,  to  the  sides  of  the  wall,  where 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  possibly  follow  them. 

We  landed  our  canoe,  and  endeavored  to  shoot  one  of 
these  sagacious  animals;  and  after  he  had  led  us  a  long  and 
fruitless  chase,  amongst  the  cliffs,  we  thought  we  had  fiurly 
entrapped  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sure  to  bring  him,  at 
last,  within  the  command  of  our  rifles,  when  he  suddenly 
bounded  from  his  narrow  foot-hold  in  the  ledge,  and 
tumbled  down  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet| 
amongst  the  fragments  of  rocks  and  clay,  where  I  thought 
we  must  certainly  find  his  oarcass  without  frui;her  trouble ; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  him  bounding  o£^  and 
he  was  almost  instantly  out  of  my  sight. 

Bogard,  who  was  an  old  hunter,  and  well  acquainted  with 
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these  creatures,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  said  to  me — ^'  the 
game  is  up ;  and  now  jou  see  the  use  of  those  big  horns ; 
when  they  fall  by  accident,  or  find  it  necessary  to  quit 
their  foot-hold  in  the  crevice,  they  fidl  upon  their  head  at 
a  great  distance  unharmed,  erea  though  it  should  be  on 
the  solid  sock." 

Being  on  shore,  and  our  canoe  landed  secure,  we  whiled 
away  the  greater  part  of  this  day  am(nigst  the  wild  and 
ragged  clifb,  into  which  we  had  entered;  and  a  part  of  our 
labors  were  vainly  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wareagle. 
This  noble  bird  is  the  one  which  the  Indians  in  these 
regions,  value  so  highly  for  their  taU  feathers,  which  are 
used  as  the  most  valued  plumes  for  decorating  the  heads 
and  dresses  of  their  warriors.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and, 
the  Indians  tell  me,  conquers  all  other  varieties  of  eagles  in 
the  country;  from  which  circumstance,  the  Indians  respect 
the  bird,  and  hold  it  in  the  highest  esteem,  «id  value  its 
quiUs.  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  variety  it  belongs; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  museums; 
nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  America  (I  think),  until  one  gets 
near  to  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  This  bird  has 
often  been  called  the  calumet  eagle  and  war-eagle;  the  last 
of  which  appellations  I  have  already  accounted  for;  and 
the  other  has  arisen  firom  the  fiu^t,  that  the  Indians  almost 
invariably  ornament  the  calumets  or  pipes  of  peace  with 
its  quills. 

Our  day's  loitering  brought  us  through  many  a  wild 
scene;  occasionally  across  the  tracks  of  the  grizzly  bear, 
and,  in  sight  merely  of  a  bond  of  buffiJoes ;  ^'  which  got  the 
wind  of  us,"  and  were  out  of  the  way,  leaving  us  to  return 
to  our  canoe  at  night,  with  a  mere  speck  of  good  luck. 
Just  before  we  reached  the  river,  I  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Bogard  came  in  sight,  and  threw 
down  from  his  shoulders  a  fine  antelope ;  which  added  to 
our  larder,  and  we  were  ready  to  proceed.  We  embarked 
and  travelled  until  nightfiJl,  when  we  encamped  on  a 
beautiful  little  prairie  at  the  base  of  a  series  of  grass-covered 
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bluffs ;  and  the  next  morning  cooked  onr  break&st  and  eat 
it,  and  rowed  on  until  late  in  the  afternoon;  when  we 
stopped  at  the  base  of  some  huge  clay  bluffs,  forming  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  romantic  scenes  imaginable.  At 
this  spot  the  river  expands  itself  into  the  appearance  some- 
what of  a  beautiful  lake ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  on 
and  about  its  sand-bars,  floated  and  stood,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  white  swans  and  pelicans. 

Though  the  scene  in  firont  of  our  encampment  at  this 
place  was  placid  and  beautiM ;  with  its  flowing  water — 
its  wild  fowl— and  its  almost  endless  variety  of  gracefully 
sloping  hills  and  green  prairies  in  the  distance ;  yet  it  was 
not  less  wild  and  picturesque  in  our  rear,  where  the 
rugged  and  various  colored  bluffs  were  grouped  in  all  the 
wildest  &ncies  and  rudeness  of  Nature's  accidental  varieties. 

The  whole  country  behind  us  seemed  to  have  been  dug 
and  thrown  up  into  huge  piles,  as  if  some  giant  mason  had 
been  there  mixing  his  mortar  and  paints,  and  throwing 
together  his  rude  models  for  some  sublime  structure  of  a 
colossal  city; — ^with  its  walls — ^its  domes — ^its  ramparts — 
its  huge  porticoes  and  galleries — ^its  castles — ^its  fosses  and 
ditches; — and  in  the  midst  of  his  progress,  he  had 
abandoned  his  works  to  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
which  had  already  done  much  to  tumble  them  down,  and 
deface  their  noble  structure;  by  jostling  them  together, 
with  all  their  vivid  colors,  into  an  unsystematic  and 
unintelligible  mass  of  sublime  ruins. 

To  this  group  of  clay  blufife,  which  line  the  river  for 
many  miles  in  distance,  the  voyageurs  have  very  appro- 
priately given  the  name  of  "  the  Brick-kilns ;"  owing  to 
their  red  appearance,  which  may  be  discovered  in  a  dear 
day  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 

By  the  action  of  water,  or  other  power,  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  graded  away ;  leaving  occasionally  a 
solitary  mound  or  bluff,  rising  in  a  conical  form  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  generally  pointed  or 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  in  some  places  grouped  together  in 
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great  ntimbers ;  some  of  wliicli  having  a  tabnlar  sorface  on 
the  top,  and  coiered  with  a  green  tiir£  This  fact  (as  are  all 
of  those  which  are  horizontal  on  their  tops,  and  correspond- 
ing exactly  with  the  summit  level  of  the  wide-spreading 
prairies  in  the  distance)  clearly  shows,  that  their  present 
isolated  and  rounded  forms  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  waters ;  which  have  carried  away  the  intervening 
earth,  and  left  them  in  the  picturesque  shapes  in  which 
they  are  now  seen. 

A  similar  formation  ^or  deformation)  may  be  seen  in 
hundreds  of  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
the  actual  progress  of  the  operation  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  leaving  yet  for  the  singularity  of  this  place,  the 
peculiar  feature,  that  nowhere  else  (to  my  knowledge) 
occurs ;  that  the  superstratum,  forming  the  tops  of  these 
mounds  (where  they  remain  high  enough  to  support  any- 
thing  pf  the  originid  surface)  is  composed,  for  the  depth  of 
fifteen  feet,  of  red  pumice ;  terminating  at  its  bottom,  in  a 
layer  of  several  feet  of  sedimentary  deposit,  which  is 
formed  into  endless  conglomerates  of  basaltic  crystals. 

This  strange  feature  in  the  country  arrests  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  suddenly,  and  as  instantly  brings  him  to  the 
3onclusion,  that  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  an 
extinguished  volcano. 

The  sides  of  these  conical  blufi  (which  are  composed  of 
strata  of  diJSerent  colored  clays),  are  continually  washing 
down  by  the  efiTect  of  the  rains  and  melting  of  the  frost ; 
and  the  superincumbent  masses  of  pumice  and  basalt  are 
crumbling  off  and  fiedling  down  to  their  bases;  and  from 
thence,  in  vast  quantities,  by  the  force  of  the  gorges  of 
water  which  are  often  cutting  their  channels  between  them 
— carried  into  the  river,  which  is  close  by ;  and  wafted  for 
thousands  of  miles,  floating  as  light  as  a  cork  upon  its 
sur&ce,  and  lodging  in  every  pile  of  drift-wood  from  this 
place  to  the  ocean. 

The  upper  part  of  this  layer  of  pumice  is  of  a  brilliant 
red ;  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it,  is  as  bright  and 
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vivid  as  vermilion.  It  is  porotis  and  open,  and  its  specific 
gravity  but  trifling.  These  curious  bluflb  must  be  seen  as 
they  are  in  nature ;  or  else  in  a  painting,  where  their 
colors  are  Mthfullj  given,  or  they  lose  their  picturesque 
beauty,  which  consists  in  the  variety  <^  their  vivid  tints. 
The  strata  of  day  are  alternating  from  red  to  yellow — ^white 
— brown  and  dark  blue ;  and  so  curiously  arranged,  as  to 
form  the  most  pleadng  and  singular  effecta. 

During  the  day  that  I  loitered  about  tius  strange  seene, 
I  left  my  men  stretched  upon  the  grass,  by  the  canoe ;  and 
taking  my  rifle  and  sketch-book  in  my  hand,  I  wandered 
and  clambered  through  the  rugged  defiles  between  the 
blufls ;  passLDg  over  and  under  the  immense  blocks  of  the 
pumice,  that  had  fiiUen  to  their  bases;  determined,  if 
possible,  to  find  the  crater,  or  souh>e,  from  whence  these 
strange  phenomena  had  sprung ;  but  after  damb^ing  and 
squeezing  about  for  some  time,  I  unfortuliately  Cam^  upon 
the  enormous  tracks  of  a  grizzly  bear,  which,  apparently, 
was  travelling  in  the  same  direction  (probably  for  a  very 
difierent  purpose)  but  a  few  moments  before  me;  and  my 
ardor  for  exploring  was  instantly  so  cooled  down,  that  I 
hastily  retraced  my  steps,  and  was  satisfied  with  making 
my  drawings,  and  collecting  specimens  of  the  lava  and 
other  minerals  in  its  vicinity. 

After  strolling  about  during  the  day,  and  contemplating 
the  beauty  of  the  scenes  that  were  around  me,  while  I  sat 
upon  the  pinnacles  of  these  pumice-capped  moUnds ;  most 
of  which  time,  Bogard  imd  Ba'tiste  laid  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  a  "  mountaineer's  nap" — ^we  met  together — took 
our  coffee  and  dried  bu£&lo  tongues — spread  our  bufiEalo 
robes  upon  the  grass,  and  enjoyed  during  the  night  the 
luxury  of  sleep^  that  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  tired 
voyageur  in  these  realms:  of  pure  air  and  dead  siletice. 

In  the  morning,  and  before  sunrise,  as  usual,  Bogard, 
(who  was  a  Yankee,  and  a  "wide-awake-fellow,"  just 
retiring  from  a  ten  years'  siege  of  hunting  and  trapping  in 
the  Booky  Mountains,)  thrust  his  head  out  from  under 
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the  robe,  rubbing  his  eyes  open,  and  exdaiming  as  he 
grasped  for  his  gun,  ''By  danii  look  at  old  Calel  will  you!'' 
Ba'tisie,  who  was  more  fond  of  his  dreams,  snored  away, 
mattering  something  that  I  could  not  understand,  when 
Bogard  seized  him  with  a  grip,  that  instantly  shook  off  his 
iron  slumbers.  I  rose  at  the  same  time,  imd  idl  eyes  were 
tuomed  at  one^npon  CcUA  (as  the  grizzly  bear  is  &miliarly 
oaUed  by  the  trappers  in  the  Bocky  Mountains— or  more 
Often  ''^Cale,"  for  brevity's  sake),  who  was  sitting. up  in  the 
dignity  and  fuiy  of  her  sex,  within  a  few  rods,  and  gazing 
upon  us,  with  her  two  little  cubs  at  her  sidel  here  was  a 
'',/Sas,"  and  a  subject  for  the  painter;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
aketseh  it — I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  canoe  which  had  been 
fastened  at  the  shore  a  few  paces  from  us;  and  saw  that 
ey^rything  had  been  pawed  out  of  itj  and  all- eatables  had 
been  without  ceremony  devoured.  My  packages  of  dresses 
and  Indian  curiosities  hiad  been  drawn  out  upon  the  bank, 
and  deliberately  opened  and  inspected.  Every  thing  had 
be^n  scraped  and  pawed  out,  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
and  even  the  rawhide  thong,  with  which  it  was  tied  to  a 
stake,  had  been  chewed,  and  no  doubt  swallowed,  as  there 
waa  no  trace  of  it  remaining.  Nor  was  this  peep  into  the 
secrets  of  our  luggage  enough  for  her  insatiable  curiosity — 
we  saw  by  the  prints  of  her  huge^  paws,  that  werd"  left  in 
the  ground,  that  she  had  been  perambulating  our  humble 
mattrasses,  smeUing  at  our  tpev  and  our  noses,  without 
ohoosing  to  molest  us;  verifying  a  trite  saying  of  the 
country,  '^  That  man  lying  down  is  fnedkine  to  the  grizzly 
bear;"  though  it  is  a  well-knowh  fisust,  that  man  and  beast, 
upon  their  feet,  are  sure  to  be  attacked  when  they  cross 
the  path  of  this  grizzly  and  grim  monster,  which  is  the 
terror  of  all  this  country ;  often  growing  to  the  enormous 
size  of  d^t  hundred  or  one  thousand  poxmds. 

Well — whilst  we  sat  in  the  dilemma  which  I  have  just 
described,  each  one  waa  hastily  preparing  his  weapons  for 
defence,  when  I  proposed  the  mode  of  attack;  by  which 
meand  I  was  in  hopes  to  destroy  h^— -capture  her  young 
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ones,  and  bring  her  skin  home  as  a  trophy.  My  plans, 
however,  entirely  failed,  thongh  we  were  all  well  armed; 
for  Bogard  and  Ba'tiste  both  remonstrated  with  a  vehem- 
ence that  was  irresistible;  saying  that  the  standing  rule 
in  the  mountains  was  '*  never  to  fight  Caleb,  except  in  sell^ 
defence."  I  was  almost  induced,  however,  to  attack  her 
alone,  with  my  rifle  in  hand,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  pistols; 
with  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  in  my  belt;  when 
Ba'tiste  suddenly  thrust  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and 
pointing  in  anotli^r  direction,  exclaimed  in  an  emphatic 
tone,  "Voilal  voila  un  corps  de  reserve — Monsr.  Catline — 
voila  sa  mari  I  allons — aliens  1  d^scendons  la  riviere,  toute 
de  suite!  toute  de  suite  1  Monsr.,"  to  which  Bogard  added, 
"  these  darned  animals  are  too  much  for  us,  and  we  had 
better  be  off*;"  at  which  my  courage  cooled,  and  we  packed 
up  and  re-embarked  as  fast  as  possible ;  giving  each  one  of 
them  the  contents  of  our  rifles  as  we  drifted  off  in  the 
current ;  which  brought  the  she-monster,  in  all  her  rage 
and  fiiry,  to  the  spot  where  we,  a  few  moments  before,  had 
passed  our  most  prudent  resolve* 

During  the  rest  of  this  day,  we  passed  on  rapidly,  gazing 
upon  and  admiring  the  beautiful  shores,  which  were  con- 
tinually changing,  from  the  high  and  ragged  cliffs,  to  the 
graceful  and  green  slopes  of  the  prairie  blufib;  and  then  to 
the  wide  expanded  meadows,  with  tbeir  long  waving  grass, 
enamelled  with  myriads  of  wild  flowers. 

The  scene  was  one  of  enchantment  the  whole  way ;  our 
chief  conversation  was  about  grizzly  bears  and  hair's- 
breadth  escapes ;  of  the  histories  of  which  my  companions 
had  volumes  in  store. — Our  breakfast  was  a  late  one — 
cooked  and  eaten  about  five  in  the  afternoon;  at  which 
time  our  demolished  larder  was  luckily  replenished  by  the 
unerring  rifle  of  Bogard,  which  brought  down  a  fine  ante- 
lope, as  it  was  innocently  gazing  at  us,  from  the  bank  of 
the  river.  We  landed  our  boat  and  took  in  our  prize ;  but 
there  being  no  wood  for  our  fire,  we  shoved  o£^  and  soon 
ran  upon  the  head  of  an  island,  that  was  covered  with 
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immense  quantities  of  raft  and  drift  wood,  where  we  easily 
kindled  a  huge  fire  and  ate  our  delicious  meal  from  a  dean 
peeled  log,  astride  of  which  we  comfortably  sat,  making  it 
answer  admirably  the  double  purpose  of  chairs  and  a  table. 

After  our  meal  was  finished,  we  plied  the  paddles,  and 
proceeded  several  miles  further  on  our  course;  leaving  our 
fire  burning,  and  dragging  our  canoe  upon  the  shore,  in 
the  dark,  in  a  wild  and  unknown  spot;  and  silently 
spreading  our  robes  for  our  slumbers^  which  it  is  not 
generally  considered  prudent  to  do  by  the  side  of  our  fires, 
which  might  lead  a  war-party  upon  us,  who  often  are 
prowling  about  and  seeking  an  advantage  over  their 
enemy. 

The  scenery  of  this  day's  travel,  as  I  have  before  said, 
was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  our  canoe  was  often  run  to 
the  shore,  upon  which  we  stepped  to  admire  the  endless 
variety  of  wild  flowers,  "wasting  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,"  and  the  abundance  of  delicious  fruits  that  were 
about  us.  Whilst  wandering  through  the  high  grass,  the 
wild  sun-flowers  and  voluptuous  lilies  were  constantly 
taunting  us  by  striking  our  faces ;  whilst  here  and  there,  in 
every  direction,  there  were  little  copses  and  clusters  of 
plum  trees  and  gooseberries,  and  wild  currants,  loaded 
down  with  their  fruit;  and  amongst  these,  to  sweeten  the 
atmosphere  and  add  a  charm  to  the  effect,  the  wild  rose 
bushes  seemed  planted  in  beds  and  in  hedges,  and  every- 
where were  decked  out  in  all  the  glory  of  their  delicate 
tints,  and  shedding  sweet  aroma  to  every  breath  of  the  air 
that  passed  over  them 

In  addition  to  these,  we  had  the  luxury  of  service- 
berries,  without  stint ;  and  the  buf&lo  bushes,  which  are 
peculiar  to  these  northern  regions,  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  defiles  in  the  blufiOs,  sometimes  for  miles  together; 
forming  almost  impassable  hedges,  so  loaded  with  the 
weight  of  their  fruit,  that  their  boughs  were  everywhere 
gracefrilly  bending  down  and  resting  on  the  ground. 

This  last  shrub  (shqoperdioj)  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
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most  beantiftil  oraament  tliat  deoka  out  tlie  wiM  prairiefly 
forms  a  strikiiig  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  foliage,  from  the 
hlae  appearance  of  its  leaves,  by  which  it  can  be  dis- 
thigaifihed  for  miles  in  distance.  The  finrit  which  it 
produces  in  such  incredible  profoaidn,  hanging  in  dUwters 
to  ererf  limb  amd  to  every  twig,  is  about  the  nze  of 
ordinary  currants,  and  not  unlike  them  iu  color  and  er^i 
in  flavor;  being  exceedingly  acid,  and  almost  unpala- 
table, until  they  are  bitten  by  the  frost  cf  autumn,  when 
they  are  sweetened,  and  their  flavor  ddicious ;  having,  to 
the  taste;  much  the  character  <^  grapes,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  would  produce  excellent  wine. 
The  shrub  which  bears  them  resembles  some  varieties  of 
'  the  thorn,  though  (as  I  have  said)  differs  entirely  in  the 
color  of  its  leaves.  It  generally  grows  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet,  and  often  to  ten  or  twelve ;  and  in  groves 
or  hedges,  in  some  places,  for  miles  in  extent.  While 
gathering  the  firuit,  and  contemplating  it  as  capable  of 
producing  good  wine,  I  asked  my  men  this  question, 
'*^  Suppose  we  three  had  ascended  the  riv^  to  this  point 
in  the  spring  d  the  year,  and  in  a  timbered  bottom  had 
pitched  our  little  encampment ;  and  one  of  you  two  had 
been  a  boat-builder,  and  the  other  a  cooper — the  one  to 
have  got  out  your  staves  and  constructed  the  wine  casks, 
and  the  other  to  have  built  a  mackinaw-boat,  capable  of 
carrying  fifty  or  a  hundred  casks ;  and  I  had  been  a  good 
hunter,  capable  of  supplying  the  little  encampment  with 
meat;  and  we  should  have  started  off  about  this  time,  to 
float  down  the  current,  stopping  our  boat  wherever  we 
saw  the  finest  groves  of  the  buffiilo  bush,  collecting  the 
berries  and  expressing  the  juice,  and  putting  it  into  our 
casks  for  fermentation  whUe  on  the  water  for  two  thousand 
miles ;  how  many  bushels  of  these  berries  could  you  two 
gather  in  a  day,  provided  I  watched  the  boat  and  cooked 
your  meals?  and  how  many  barrels  of  good  wine  do  you 
think  we  could  ofibr  for  sale  in  St.  Louis  when  we  should 
arrive  there  ?"    - 
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This  idea  startled  my  two  men  exceedingly,  and  Ba'tiste 
gabbled  so  fast  in  fVenob,  that  I  could  not  translate ;  and 
I  am  almost  willing  to  believe,  that  but  for  the  want  of 
the  requisite  tools  for  the  enterprize,  I  shoxQd  have  lost 
the  company  .of  Bogard  and  Ba'tiste;  or  that  I  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  oue  of  the 
unpleasant  altenuitiyes  which  are  often  regulated  by  the 
fno/on^y,  in  this  strange  and  singular  wilderness. 

I  at  length)  however,  got  their  opinions  on  the  subject; 
when  they  mutually  agreed  that  they  could  gather  thirty 
busheb  of  this  i^it  per  day ;  and  I  gave  it  then,  and  I  offer 
it  now,  as  my  own  also,  that  their  estimate  was  not  out  of 
the  way,  and  judged  so  far  from  the  experiments  which  we 
made  in  the  following  manner : — We  several  times  took  a 
large  mackinaw  blanket  which  I  had  in  the  canoe,  and 
spreading  it  on  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  where  they 
were  the  most  abundantly  loaded  with  fruit ;  and  by  strik- 
ing the  stalk  of  the  tree  with  a  dub,  we  received  the  whole 
contents  of  its  branches  in  an  instant  on  the  blanket,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  comers,  and  not  unfrequently  would 
produce  us,  from  one  blow,  the  eighth  part  of  a  Irashel  of 
this  fruit;  when  the  boughs^  relieved  of  their  burden, 
instantly  fleW  up  to  their  natural  position. 

Of  this  beautii^l  native,  which  I  think  would  form  one 
of  the  loveliest  ornamental  shrubs  for  a  gentleman's  park 
or  pleasure  grounds^  I  procured  a  number  of  the  roots ; 
but  which,  from  the  many  accidents  and  incidents  that  our 
unlucky  bark  was  subjected  to  on  our  rough  passage,  I  lost 
(and  almost  the  recollection  of  them)  as  well  as  many 
other  curiosities  I  had  collected  on  our  way  down  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  not  long  after 
we  had  stopped  and  taken  our  breakfast,  and  while  our 
canoe  was  swiftly  gliding  along  under  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  prairie,  I  saw  in  the  grass,  on  the  bank  above  me, 
what  I  supposed  to  be  the  back  of  a  fine  elk,  busy  at  his 
grazing.  I  left  our  craft  float  silently  by  for  a  little  distance, 
when  T  oommunicated  the  intelligence  to  my  men,  and 
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slily  ran  in|  to  the  shore.  I  pricked  the  priming  of  my 
fire-look,  and  taking  a  ballet  or  two  in  my  month,  stepped 
ashore,  and  trailing  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  went  back  nnder 
the  bank,  carefully  crawling  up  in  a  little  ravine,  quite 
sure  of  my  game ;  when,  to  my  utter  suprise  and  viol^it 
alarm,  I  found  the  elk  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  an 
Indian  pony,  getting  his  breakfeistl  and  a  little  beyond 
him,  a  number  of  others  grazing ;  and  nearer  to  me,  on  the 
left,  a  war-party  reclining  aroimd  a  little  fire;  and  yet 
nearer,  and  within  twenty  paces  of  the  muzzle  of  my  gun, 
the  naked  shoulders  of  a  brawny  Indian,  who  seemed 
busily  engaged  in  cleaning  his  gun.  From  this  critical 
dilemma,  the  reader  can  easily  imagine  that  I  vanished 
with  all  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  that  was  possible, 
bending  my  course  towards  my  canoe.  Bogard  and 
Ba'tiste  correctly  construing  the  expression  of  my  face, 
and  the  agitation  of  my  hurried  retreat,  prematurely 
unmoored  from  the  shore;  and  the  force  of  the  current 
carrying  them  around  a  huge  pile  of  drift  wood,  threw  me 
back  for  some  distance  upon  my  own  resotirces;  though 
they  finally  got  in,  near  the  shore,  and  I  into  the  boat, 
with  the  steering  oar  in  my  hand;  when  we  plied  our 
sinews  with  effect  and  in  silence,  till  we  were  wafted  fiu* 
from  the  ground  which  we  deemed  critical  and  dangerous 
to  our  lives ;  for  we  had  been  daily  in  dread  of  meeting  a 
war-party  of  the  revengeful  Biccarees,  which  we  had  been 
told  was  on  the  river,  in  search  of  the  Mandans.  From 
and  after  this  exciting  occurrence,  the  entries  in  my  journal 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  the  village  of  the  Mandans, 
were  as  follows : — 

Saturday,  fifth  day  of  our  voyage  from  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  Stone,  at  eleven  o'clock. — ^Landed  our  canoe  in  the 
Grand  Detour  (or  Big  Bend)  as  it  is  called,  at  the  base  of 
a  stately  clay  mound,  and  ascended,  all  hands,  to  the 
sunmiit  level,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  picturesque  and 
magnificent  works  of  Nature  that  were  about  us.  Spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  painting  a  view  of  this  grand- 
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scene;  for  whioh  purpose  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  carried  my 
easel  and  canvass  to  the  tc^  of  a  huge  mound,  where  they 
left  me  at  my  work ;  and  I  painted  my  picture,  whilst  they 
amused  themselves  with  their  rifleS|  decoying  a  flock  of 
antelopes,  of  which  they  killed  several,  and  abundantly 
added  to  the  stock  of  our  provisions. 

Scarcely  anything  in  nature  can  be  found,  I  am  sure, 
more  exceedingly  picturesque  than  the  view  from  this 
place;  exhibiting  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
gorges  of  the  river  have  out  out  its  deep  channel  thorough 
these  walls  of  day  on  either  side,  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  in  elevation;  and  the  imposing  features  of  the  high 
table-lands  in  distance,  standing  as  a  perpetual  anomaly  in 
the  country,  and  producing  the  indisputable,  though 
astou^iding  evidence  of  the  feot,  that  there  has  been  at 
some  ancient  period,  a  super  surfitce  to  this  country, 
corresponding  with  the  elevation  of  these  tabular  hills, 
whose  sur&ce,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  on  their  tops,  is 
perfectly  level ;  being  covered  with  a  green  tur^  and  yet 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  elevi^ed  above 
what  may  now  be  properly  termed  the  summit  level  of  all 
this  section  of  country ;  as  will  be  seen  stretching  off 
at  their  base,  without  ftimishing  other  instances  in 
hundreds  of  miles,  of  anything  rising  one  £Dot  above  its 
surface,  excepting  the  solitary  group  which  is  shewn  in  the 
painting. 

The  &ct,  that  there  was  once  tiie  summit  level  of  this 
great  valley,  is  a  stubborn  one,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  reconcile  it  with  reasonable  causes  and  results ;  and  the 
mind  of  feeble  man  is  at  once  almost  paralyzed  in 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  process  by  which  the 
adjacent  country,  from  this  to  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  as  well  as  in  other  directions,  could  have  been 
swept  away;  and  equally  so,  for  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  its  mighty  deposits  have  been  carried. 

I  recollect  to  have  seen  on  my  way  up  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  below,  a  place  called 
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''  the  Square  Hilla,"  and  anotlier  denominated  ''  the  Bijon 
Hills ;"  which  are  the  only  features  on  the  river,  seeming 
to  correspond  with  this  strange  remain^  and  which,  on  my 
way  down,  I  shall  carefully  examine;  and  not  £ftil  to  add 
their  testimonies  (if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  their  character) 
to  further  speculations  on  this  interesting  feature  of  the 
geology  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri  Whilst  my 
men  were  yet  engaged  in  their  sporting  excursions,  I  left 
my  easel  and  travelled  to  the  base  and  summit  of  these 
tabular  hills ;  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  to  be 
several  miles  from  the  river,  and  a  severe  journey  to 
accomplish,  getting  back  to  our  encampment  at  night&lL 
I  found  by  their  sides  that  they  were  evidently  of  an 
alluvial  deposite,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  horizontal 
layers  of  clays  of  different  colors — of  granitic  sand  and 
pebbles  (many  of  which  fornisfaed  me  beautiful  specimens 
of  agate,  jasper  -and  cornelians),  and  here  and  there  large 
fragments  of  pumice  and  cinders,  which  gave,  as  instances 
above-mentioned,  evidences  of  volcanic  remains. 

The  mode  by  which  Bogard  and  Ba'tiste  had  been 
entrapping  the  timid  and  sagacious  antelopes  was  one 
which  is  frequently  and  successfully  practiced  in  this 
country ;  and  on  this  day  had  afforded  them  fine  sport 

The  antelope  of  this  country,  I  believe  to  be  different 
from  all  other  known  varieties,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  living  ornaments  to  this  western  world.  They 
are  seen  in  some  places  in  great  numbers  sporting  and 
playing  about  the  hills  and  dales ;  and  often,  in  flocks  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  will  follow  the  boat  of  the  descending 
voyageur,  or  the  travelling  caravan,  for  hours  together; 
keeping  off  at  a  safe  distance,  on  the  right  or  left,  galloping 
up  and  down  the  hiUs,  snuffing  their  noses  and  stamping 
their  feet;  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  wicked  trespass  he  was  making  on  their 
own  hallowed  ground* 

This  little  animal  seems  to  be  endowed,  like  many  other 
gentle  and  sweet-breathing  creatures,  with  an  undue  share 
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of  ouriosity,  whicli  often  leads  them  to  destmction ;  and 
the  hunter  who  wishes  to  entrap  them,  sayes  himself  the 
trouble  of  trayelling  after  tiiem.  When  he  has  been 
disoovered,  he  has  only  to  elevate  above  the  tops  of  the 
grass,  his  red  or  jeUow  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his 
gun-rod  which  he  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  to  which  ihey 
are  sure  to  advance,  though  with  great  coyness  and 
caution;  whilst  he  lies  dose,  at  a  little  distance,  with  his 
rifle  in  hand ;  when  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  make  sure 
of  two  or  three  at  a  shot,  which  he  gets  in  range  of  his  eye, 
to  be  pierced  with  one  bullet. 

On  Sunday,  departed  from  our  encampment  in  the  Grand 
Detour;  and  having  passed  for  many  miles,  through  a 
series  of  winding  and  ever- varying  blxifb  and  fancied  ruins, 
like  such  as  have  already  been  described,  our  attention  was 
more  than  usually  excited  by  the  stupendous  scene  called 
by  the  voyageurs  "the  Gnmd  Dome,"  which  was  lying 
in  full  view  before  us.  * 

Our  canoe  was  here  hauled  ashore,  and  a  day  whUed 
away  again,  amongst  these  clay-built  ruins. 

We  clambered  to  their  summits  and  enjoyed  the  distant 
view  of  the  Missouri  for  many  miles  below,  wending  its 
way  through  the  countless  groups  of  clay  and  grass- 
covered  hills ;  and  we  wandered  back  on  the  plains,  in  a 
toilsome  and  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  a  herd  of  buflBUoes, 
which  we  discovered  at  some  distance.  Though  we  were 
disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  chase ;  yet  we  were  in  a 
measure  repaid  in  amusements,  which  we  found  in  paying 
a  visit  to  an  extensive  village  of  prairie  dogs,  and  of 
which  I  should  render  some  account 

The  prairie  dog  of  the  American  Prairies  is  undoubtedly 
a  variety  of  the  marmot;  and  probably  not  unlike  those 
which  inhabit  the  vast  Steppes  of  Asia,  It  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  variety  of  dogs,  except  in  the  sound  of 
its  voice,  when  excited  by  the  approach  of  danger,  which 
is  something  like  that  of  a  very  small  dog,  and  still  much 
more  resembling  the  barking  of  a  grey  squirrel. 


1Q2  jjffmwia  and  notr8  oir  ths 

The  size  of  theiBe  carious  little  animals  is  not  £ur  from 
that  of  a  yeiy  large  rat,  and  they  are  not  unlike  in  their 
i^pearance.  Their  burrows,  aire  uniformly  huilt  in  a 
lonely  desert;  and  away,  both  from  the  proximity  of 
timber  and  water.  Eack  individual,  or  each  &milyi  dig 
thttr  hole  in  the  prairie  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet^ 
throwing  up  the  dirt  fixmi  each  exoavatioii,  in. a  little  pile, 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  which  forms  the  only  elevation  &r 
them  to  ascend ;  where  they  sit,  to  bark  and  chatter  when 
an  enemy  is  approaching  their  village.  These  villages  are 
sometimes  of  several  miles  in  extent ;  containing  (I  would 
almost  &ay)  myriads  of  their  excavations  and  little  dirt 
hillocks,  and  to  the  ears  of  their  visitors,  the  din:  of  their 
barkings  is  too  confiised  and  too  peculiar  to  be  described. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  made  many  ^ideavors  to 
shoot  them,  but  found  our  efforts  to  be  entirely  in  vain. 
As  we  were  approaching  them  at  a  distance,  each  one 
seemed  to  be  perched  up,  on  his  hind  feet,  on  his  appro- 
priate domioil;  with  a  significant  jerk  of  his  tail  at  every 
bark,  positively.  diq>uting  our  right,  of  approach.  I  made 
several  attempts  to  get  near  enough  to  ^^draw  a  bead" 
upon  one  of  tiiem ;  and  just  before  I  was  ready  to  fire  (and 
as  if  they  knew  the  utmost  limits  of  their  safety,)  they 
spi^ng  down  into  their  holes,  and  instantly  turning  their 
.  bodies,  shewed  their  ears  and  the  ends  of  their  noses,  as 
they  were  peeping  out  at  me ;  which  position  they  woxdd 
h(dd,  until  the  shortness  of  the  distance  subjected  their 
s0alps  to  danger  again,  from  the  aim  of  a  rifle ;  when  they 
instantly  disappeared  from  our  sight,  and  all  was  silenoe 
thereafter,  about  their  premises,  as  I  passed  them  over; 
until  I  had  so  fax  advanced  by  them,  that  their  ears  were 
again  discovered,  and  at  length  themuselves,  at  full  length, 
perched  on  the  tops  of  their  little  hillocks  and  threatening 
as  before;  thus  gradually  sinking  and  rising  like  a  wave 
before  and  behind  me. 

The  holes  leading  down  to  their  burrows,  are  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  run  down  nearly  peipen- 
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dicular;  where  thej  midoubtedly  commtuiioate  into  some* 
ihing  like  a  sabtecraneoas  ehy  (as  I  bxy^  formeily  learned 
from  fruitkas  eiodeaYorB  to  dig  them  out,)  uiidermined 
and  vaulted;  bj. which  means,  tbej  can  tiayel  for  a  great 
distance  under  the  gromid,  without  danger  ftom  pfwsait. 

Their  food  is  simply  the  grass  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  banowB,.which  is  cut  dose  to  ihe  ground  by  ihdr 
flat,  shovel  teeth ;  and,  as  they  sometimes  live  twenty  miles 
Srom  any  water,  it  is  to  be  supposed  tibit  they  get  moisture 
enough  from  the  dew  on  the  glass,  on  which  they  feed 
ohiefly  at  night ;  or  that  (as  is  geneially  supposed)  they 
«nk  weUs  from  their  under^ground  halntationfi^  by  which 
Hiffy  desceoid  low  enou^  to  get  iheir  snpply.  In  the 
winter,  they  are  &r  several  mouths  invisible;  existing, 
undoubtedly,  in  a  torpid  state,  as  they  certainly  k^  by  no 
food  for  diai  season— nor  can  they  |m>cu^  any.  ^  These 
curious  little  auimab  belong  to  ahnost  ev^ry  latitude  in 
the  vast  plains  of  praxrio  in  K(»ih  Ametioas  and  Iheir 
villages,.,  which  I  have  sometimea  ^^Mntered  '  in  my 
travels,. have  compeUed  my  party- to  ride  several  milefr  out 
of  our  way  to  get  by  them ;  for  their  burrows  are  generally 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  dangerous  to  the  feet 
and.the  limbs  of  our  horses.^ 

The  "Grand  Dome,"  is,  peihapsj  on^of  &e  most  grand 
SEod  beautiful  scenes  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  Ihis 
oouniry,  owing  to  the  perfect  ap^peaa^uc^  of  its  several 
huge  domes,  turrets,  and  towers.  These  stupendous 
works  are  produced  l^  the  continual  washing  down  of 
the  sides  of  these  clay^ftxmwd  hills;  and  althongh,  in 
many  instances,  iheir  irides,  by  exposure,  have  become  so 
hardened,  that  die^  change  is  very  daw;  yet  they  are 
mostly  subjected  to  continual  phases,  more  or  less,  until^ 
ultimately  thd^  ^decomposition  ceases,  and  thar  sides 
becoming  seeded  and  covered  with  a  green  tur^  which 

*  It  is  a  carious  fSact  that  the  borrows  of  the  pndrie  dogs  are  shared 
by  a  certain  species  of  owl;  and  that  the  bird  and  qnadraped,  lire 
.  happfly  together.— Entob. 
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protoets  and  hold  ihem  (and  will  liold  tbem)  unalterable : 
with  carpets  of  green,  and  enamelled  with  flowers,  to  be 
gazed  xxpcm  with  admiration,  by  the  hardy  yoyageor  and 
the  tourist,  fi>r  ages  and  centoriesio  come. 

On  Monday,  the  seventh  day  from  the  mouth  of  the 
YeUow  SUmd  Biyer,  we  floated  away  from  this  noble 
scene;  looking  back  again  and  again  upon  it,  wondering  at 
its  curious  and  endless  changes,  as  the  swift  current  of  the 
riyer,  hurried  us  by,  and  gradually  out  of  sight  of  it.  We 
took  a  sort  of  melancholy  leave  of  it — ^but  at  every  bend 
and  turn  in  the  stream,  we  were  introduced  to  others — and 
others — and  yet  others,  almost  as  strange  and  curious.  At 
the  base  of  one  of  these,  although  we  had  passed  it,  we 
with  difficulty  landed  our  canoe,  and  I  ascended  to  its  top, 
with  some  hours'  labor ;  having  to  cut  a  foot-hold  in  the 
clay  with  my  hatchet  for  each  step,  a  great  part  of  the  way 
up  its  sides.  So  curious  was  this  solitary  blu£^  standing 
alone  as  it  did,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
with  its  sides  washed  down  into  hundreds  of  variegated 
fgrms — ^with  large  blocks  of  indurated  clay,  remaining 
upon  pedestals  and  columns  as  it  were,  and  with  such  a 
variety  of  tints;  that  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  beautiful 
picture,  and  devoted  an  hour  or  two  with  my  brush,  in 
transferring  it  to  my  canvass. 

On  this  day,  just  before  night,  we  landed  our  little  boat 
in  front  of  the  Mandan  village :  and  amongst  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  flocked  towards  the  river  to  meet  and 
to  greet  us,  was  Mr.  Kipp,  the  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  who  has  charge  of  their  Establishment  at  this 
place.  He  kindly  orderd  my  canoe  to  be  taken  care  oi^ 
and  my  things  to  be  carried  to  his  quarters,  which  was  at 
once  done ;  and  I  am  at  this  time  reaping  the  benefits  of 
his  genuine  politeness,  and  gathering  the  pleasures  of  his 
amusing  and  interesting  society. 


LETTER  No.  XL 
MANDAN  TILLAGE,  UPPER  MISSOURI 

I  SAID  that  I  was  here  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  people, 
which  is  literally  true;  and  I  find  myself  surrounded  by 
subjects  and  scenes  worthy  the  pens  of  Irving  or  Cooper — 
of  the  pencils  of  Raphael  or  Hogarth ;  rich  in  legends  and 
romances,  which  would  require  no  aid  of  the  imagination 
for  a  book  or  a  picture. 

The  Mandans  (or  See-pohs-kah-nu-mah-kah-kee,  "  people 
of  the  pheasants,"  as  they  call  themselves),  are  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  country.  Their 
origin,  like  that  of  all  the  other  tribes,  is  from  necessity, 
involved  in  mystery  and  obscurity.  Their  traditions  and 
peculiarities  I  shall  casually  recite  in  this  or  future  epistles; 
which  when  understood,  will  at  once,  I  think,  denominate 
them  a  peculiar  and  distinct  race.  They  take  great  pride 
in  relating  their  traditions,  with  regard  to  their  origin ; 
contending  that  they  were  the^f»<  people  created  on  earth. 
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Their  existenoe  in  these  regions  has  not  been  from  a  very 
ancient  period;  and,  from  what  I  oould  learn  of  their 
traditions,  they  have,  at  a  former  period,  been  a  very 
numerous  and  powerfrQ  nation ;  but  by  the  continual  wars 
which  have  existed  between  them  and  their  neighbors, 
they  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  numbers. 

This  tribe  is  at  present  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  above 
St  Louis,  aud  two  hundred  below  the  Mouth  of  Yellow 
Stone  river.  They  have  two  villages  only,  which  are  about 
two  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  and  number  in  all  (aa 
near  as  I  can  learn),  about  two  thousand  souls.  Their 
present  villages  are  beautiftilly  located,  and  judiciously 
also,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  The 
site  of  the  lower  (or  principal)  tO¥m,.in  particular  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifril  and  pleasing  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
world,  and  even  more  beautiful  than  imagination  could 
ever  create.  In  the  very  midst  of  an  extensive  valley 
(embraced  within  a  thousand  graceful  swells  and  parapets 
or  mounds  of  interminable  green,  changing  to  blue,  as 
they  vanish  in  distance)  is  built  the  city,  or  principal  town 
of  the  Mandans.  On  an  extensive  plain  (which  is  covered 
with  a  green  tur^  as  well  as  the  hills  and  dales,  as  &r  as 
the  eye  can  possibly  range,  without  tree  or  bush  to  be  seen) 
are  to  be  seen  rising  from  the  ground,  and  towards  the 
heavens,  domes — (not  "of  gold,"  but)  of  dirt — and  the 
thousand  spears  (not  "spires")  and  scalp-poles,  &c.  &c., 
of  the  semi-subteraneous  village  of  the  hospitable  and 
gentlemanly  Mandans. 

These  people  formerly  (and  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  their  oldest  men)  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  in  ten  contiguous  villages;  the 
marks  or  ruins  of  which  are  yet  plainly  to  be  seen.  At 
that  period,  it  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  number  of 
lodges  which  their  villages  contained,  as  from  their 
traditions,  that  their  numbers  were  much  greater  than  at 
the  present  day. 
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Thero  are  other,  and  very  interertingf  traditdons  and 
nistorical  &ct8  relative  to  a  still  prior  localion  and  oon- 
dition  of  these  people,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  faHj 
on  a  fntore  oocasioa.  From  these,  when  diej  are  pro- 
molged,  I  think  there  may  be  a  piettj  fisdr  dednatioii 
drawn,  that  they  formerly  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
Missouri,  and  e^en  the  Ohio  and  Muakingmn,  and  have 
gradually  made  their  way  up  the  Missouri  to  where  they 
now  are. 

There  are  many  remains  on  dia  riyer  below  these  pUees 
(and,  in  fsust,  to  be  seen  nearly  as  low  down  as  St  .LouisX 
whioh  shew  clearly  the  peculiar  construction  of  Mandan 
lodges,  and  consequently  carry  a  strong  proof  of  the  above 
position.  While  desoending  the  river,  however,  which  I 
shall  commence  in  a  few  weeks,  in  a  canoe,  this  will  bo  a 
subject  of  interest ;  and  I  shall  give  it  close  ezaminatioD. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Mandan  village  is  at  present 
built,  was  admirably  selected  for  defence ;  being  on  a  bank 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river*  The  greater 
part  of  this  bank  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  solid  rock. 
The  river,  sudd^y  changing  its  course  to  a  rig^t-angle, 
protects  two  sides  of  the  village,  which  is  built  upon  this 
promontory  or  aogle ;  they  have  therefive  but  one  side  to 
protect,  which  is  effectually  done  by  a  strong  piquet,  and  a 
ditch  inside  of  it,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  The 
piquet  is  composed  of  timbers  of  a  foot  or  more .  in 
diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  set  firmly  in  the  ground 
at  soffioient  distances,  from  each  oth^  to  admit  of  guns  and 
other  missiles  to  be  fired  between  tb#m.  The  ditch  (unlike 
tiiat  of  civilieed  modes  of  fcNrtification)  is  inside  of  the 
piquet,  in  which  their  warriors  sereen  their  bodies  from  the 
view  and  weapons  of  their  demies,  whikt  they  are  re* 
loading  and  discharging  their  weapons  through  the  piqueta 

The  Mandana  are  undoubtedly  secure  in  their  villages, 
from  the  attacks  of  any  Indian  nation,  and  have  nothing 
to  fear,  eaccept  when  theyi  meet  their  enemy  on  the  prairie. 
Their  village  has  a  most  novel  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a 
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(rtranger ;  their  lodges  are  closely  grouped  together,  leaving 
but  just  room  enough  for  walking  and  riding  between 
them;  and  appear  £rom  without,  to  be  built  entirely  of 
dirt ;  but  one  is  surprised  when  he  enters  ihem,  to  see  the 
neatness,  comfort,  and  spacious  dimensions  of  these  earth- 
covered  dwellings.  They  all  have  a  circular  form,  and  are 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  Their  foundations 
are  prepared  by  digging  some  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
forming  the  floor  of  earth,  by  levelling  the  requisite  size 
for  the  lodge.  These  floors  or  foundations  are  all  perfectly 
circular,  and  varying  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inmates,  or  of  the  quality  or  standing  of  the  fEimilies 
which  are  to  occupy  them.  The  superstructure  is  then 
produced,  by  arranging,  inside  of  this  circular  excavation, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  resting  against  the  bank,  a 
barrier  or  waU  of  timbers,  some  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  of  equal  height  (about  six  feet)  placed  on  end, 
and  resting  against  each  other,  supported  by  a  formidable 
embankment  of  earth  raised  against  them  outside ;  then, 
resting  upon  the  tops  of  these  timbers  or  piles,  are  others  of 
equal  size  and  equal  in  numbers,  of  twenty  or  twenty -five 
feet  in  length,  resting  firmly  against  each  other,  and 
sending  their  upper  or  smaller  ends  towards  the  centre  and 
top  of  the  lodge ;  rising  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  apex  or  sky-light,  which  is  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  answering  as  a  chimney  and  a  sky-light  at  the 
same  time.  The  roof  of  the  lodge  being  thus  formed,  is 
supported  by  beams  passing  around  the  inner  part  of  the 
lodge  about  the  middle  of  these  poles  or  timbers,  and 
themselves  upheld  by  four  or  five  large  posts  passing  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  lodge.  On  the  top  of,  and  over  the 
poles  forming  the  roof,  is  placed  a  complete  mat  of  willow- 
boughs,  of  half  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  which  protects 
the  timbers  from  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  with  which 
the  lodge  is  covered  from  bottom  to  top,  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet;  and  then  with  a  hard  or  tough  day, 
which  is  impervious  to  water,  and  which  with  long  use 
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becomes  qmte  hard,  and  a  loimging  place  for  tbe  whole 
family  in  pleasant  weaiher--for  sage— for  wooing  lovers — 
for  dogs  and  all ;  an  airing  place — a  look-out — a  place  for 
gossip  and  mirih — a  seat  for  the  solitary  gaze  and  medi- 
tations of  the  stem  warrior,  who  sits  and  contemplates  the 
peaceftd  mirth  and  happiness  that  is  breathed  beneath  him, 
firoits  of  his  hard-fought  battles,  on  fields  of  desperate 
combat  with  bristling  Bed  Men. 

The  floors  of  these  dwellings  are  of  earth,  but  so  hardened 
by  use,  and  swept  so  dean,  and  tracked  by  bare  and 
moccassined  feet,  that  they  have  almost  a  polish,  and 
would  scarcely  soil  the  whitest  linen.  In  the  centre,  and 
immediately  under  the  sky-light  is  the  fire-place — ^a  hole  of 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  circular  form,  sunk  a  foot 
or  more  below  the  8ur£su)e,  and  curbed  around  with  stone. 
Oyer  the  fire-place,  and  suspended  from  the  apex  of 
diverging  props  or  poles,  is  generally  seen  the  pot  or 
kettle,  filled  with  bu&lo  meat;  and  around  it  are  the 
fiunily,  reclining  in  all  the  most  picturesque  attitudes  and 
groups,  resting  on  their  buffido-robes  and  beautiAil  mats  of 
rushes.  These  cabins  are  so  spacious,  that  they  hold  from 
twenty  to  forty  persons — a  fistmily  and  all  their  connexions. 
They  all  sleep  on  bedsteads  siinilar  in  form  to  ours,  but 
generally  not  quite  so  high ;  made  of  round  poles  rudely 
lashed  together  with  thongs.  A  buffido  skin,  firesh  stripped 
from  the  animal,  is  stretched  across  the  bottom  polesi  and 
about  two  feet  from  the  floor ;  which,  when  it  dries,  becomes 
much  contracted,  and  forms  a  perfect  sacking-bottom.  The 
for  side  of  this  skin  is  placed  uppermost,  on  which  they 
lie  with  great  comfort,  with  a  bufialo-robe  folded  up  for  a 
pillow,  and  others  drawn  over  them  instead  of  blankets. 
These  beds,  as  &r  as  I  have  seen  them  ^and  I  have  visited 
almost  every  lodge  in  the  village),  are  uniformly  screened 
with  a  covering  of  buffido  or  elk  skins,  oftentimes  beauti- 
frilly  dressed  and  placed  over  the  upright  poles  or  frame, 
like  a  suit  of  curtains;  leaving  a  hole  in  front,  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  occupant  to  pass  in  and  out,  to  and  firom 
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his  or  htf  becL  Some  of  these  ooTerings  or  curteiDS  tare 
exoeedioglj  beftntifiil,  being  cut  taslefiilly  into,  firinge^ 
and  handsomely  ornamented  with  poffoupiiw's  quills  md 
picture  writing  or  hieroglyphics. 

From  the  great  number  of  inmates  in  these  lodges,  thej 
are  necesMurilj  very  spacious,  and  the  number  of  beds 
oonsidAabla  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see.  these  lodges 
fifty  feet  in  diameter  inside  (which  is  an  immwisB  roosn), 
with  a  row  of  these  curtained  beds  extending  quite  around 
their  sides,  being  some  ten  or  twelre  of  them,  {daced  four 
or  five  feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  them  ocoiqpied  by 
a  large  post,  fixed  quite  firm  in  the  ground^  and  six  or 
seven  feet  hij^  jrith  laige  wooden  pegs  or  bolts  in  it,  on 
which  are  hung  and  grouped,  with  a  wild  and  starring 
taste,  the  arms  and  armor  of  the  respectire. proprietor.; 
oonsisting  of  his  whitened  shield,  embossed  and  emblazoned 
with  the  figure  of  his  protecting  fn^ieme  (or  mysteiy),  his 
bow  and  quiver,  his  war^dub  or  battle^uce,^  his  d^  or 
jaTelinr-*4iis  tobacco  pouch  and  pipe^— his  medkine-bag-^ 
and  his  eagle,  ermine,  or  raven  head-dress;  and  overall, 
and  on  Uie  top  of  the  post  (as  if  placed  by  some  conjuror 
or  Indian  magician,  to  guard  and  protect  the  spdl  of 
wilduess  that  reigns  in  this  strange  place),  stands  forth  and 
in  full  relief  the  head  and  horns  ot  a  buffiilo,  which  is,  by 
a  village  regulation,  owned  and  possessed  by  every  man  in 
the  nation,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he  uses 
as  a  mask  whm  called  upon  by  the  chieft,  to  join  in  tiie 
buffalo^dance,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a  ftiture  epistle. 

This  arrangement  of  beds,  of  arms,  &c.,  combining  the 
most  vivid  dic^Iay  and  arrangement  of  colors,  cf  ftirs,  of 
trinkets,  of  barbed  and  listening  points  and  steel,  of 
mysteries  and  hoeus  poeus,  together  with  the  sombre  and 
smcdced  color  ci  tiie  roof  and  sides  of  the'  lodge ;  and  the 
wild,  and  rude  and  red-'-^he  graceftd  (though  uncivil) 
oonversational,  garrulous,  story-telling  and  happy,  though 
Ignorant  and  untutored  groups,  that  are  smoking  their 
pipes— wooing  their   sweetheartS|  and   embracing  their 
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Utila  ones  about  their  peaceful  and  endeared  fire-sides; 
together  with  their  pots  and  kettles,  spoons,  and  other 
culinary  artides  of  their  own  manufacture,  around  them; 
present  altogether,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  that  can  he  possibly  seepi;  and  &x 
more  wild  and  vivid  than  could  ever  be  imagined. 

Beader,  I  said  these  pec^le  are  garrulous,  story-telling 
and  happy ;  this  is  true,  and  literally  so ;  and  it  bdongs  to 
me  to  establish  the  £Etct,  and  correct  the  error  which  seems 
to  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  on  this  subject 

As  I  have  b^re  observed,  there  is  no  subject  that  I 
know  o^  within  the  scope  and  reach  of  human  wisdom,  on 
which  the  civilised  world  in  this  enlightened  age  are  more 
incorrectly  informed,  than  upon  that  of  the  true  manners 
and  customs,  and  moral  condition,  rights  and  abuses,  of  Ae 
Korth  American  Indians;  and  that,  as  I  have  also  beffore 
remarked,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  our  culti- 
vi^ing  a  &ir  and  honorable  acquamtanoe  witii  them,  and 
doing  them  the  justice,  and  ourselves  die  credit,  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  investigation  of  their  true  character.  The 
present  age  of  refinement  and  research  has  btought  every 
thing  else  that.  I  know  of  (and  a  vast  deal  more  than  the 
most  enthusiastic  mind  ever  dreamed  of)  'within  the  sc<^ 
and  &ir  estimation  of  refined  intellect  and  c^  science; 
while  the  wild  and  lamid  savage,  with  his  interesting  cus- 
toms and  modes  has  vanished,  or  his  character  has  become 
changed,  at  the  approach  of  the  enlightened  and  intellectual 
world ;  who  follow  him  like  a  phantom  for  awhile,  and  in 
ignorance  of  his  true  character  at  last  turn  back  to  the 
common  business  and  social  transactions  of  life. 

Owing  to  the  above  difficulties,  which  have  stood  in  the 
way,  the  world  have  fallen  into  many  egregious  errors  with 
regard  to  the  true  modes  and  meaning  of  the  savage,  which 
I  am  striving  to  set  forth  and  correct  in  the  course  of  these 
epistles.  And  amongst  them  all,  there  is  none  more 
common,  nor  more  entirely  erroneous,  nor  more  easily 
nfiited,  than  the  current  on^  ibal  ^  the  Indian  is  a  souTi 
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morose,  reserved  and  taciturn  man.''  I  liave  beard  tbis 
opinion  advanced  a  thousand  times  and  I  believe  it ;  but 
Bucb  certainly,  is  not  uniformly  nor  generally  the  case. 

I  have  observed  in  all  my  travels  amongst  tbe  Indian 
tribes,  and  more  particularly  amongst  these  unassuming 
people,  that  they  are  a  far  more  talkative  and  conversational 
race  than  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  civilized  world.  This 
assertion,  like  many  others  I  shaU  occasionally  make,  wiU 
somewhat  startle  the  folks  at  the  East,  yet  it  is  true.  Ko 
one  can  look  into  the  wigwams  of  these  people,  or  into  any 
little  momentary  group  of  them,  without  being  at  once 
struck  with  the  conviction  that  small-talk,  gossip,  garrulity, 
and  story-telling,  are  the  leading  passions  with  them,  who 
have  litUe  else  to  do  in  the  world,  but  to  while  away  their 
lives  in  the  innocent  and  endless  amusement  of  the  exercise 
of  those  talents  with  which  Nature  has  liberally  endowed 
them,  for  their  mirth  and  enjoyment 

One  has  but  to  walk  or  ride  about  this  little  town  and 
its  environs  for  a  few  hours  in  a  pleasant  day,  and  overlook 
the  numerous  games  and  gambols,  where  their  notes  and 
yelps  of  exultation  are  unceasingly  vibrating  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  or  peep  into  their  wigwams  (and  watch  the  glistening 
fUn  that's  beaming  from  the  noses,  cheeks,  and  chiDS,  of  the 
crouching,  cross-legged,  and  prostrate  groups  around  the 
fire ;  where  the  pipe  is  passed,  and  jokes  and  anecdote,  and 
laughter  are  excessive)  to  become  convinced  that  it  is 
natural  to  laugh  and  be  merry.  Indeed  it  would  be  strange 
if  a  race  of  people  like  these,  who  have  little  else  to  do  or 
relish  in  life,  should  be  curtailed  in  that  source  of  pleasure 
and  amusement ;  and  it  would  be  also  strange,  if  a  life-time 
of  indulgence  and  practice  in  so  innocent  and  productive 
a  mode  of  amusement,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
business  or  professions,  should  not  advance  them  in  their 
modes,  [and  enable  them  to  draw  fitr  greater  pleasure  from 
such  sources,  than  we  in  the  civilized  and  business  world 
can  possibly  feeL  If  the  uncultivated  condition  of  their 
minds  curtails  the  number  of  their  enjoyments;  yet  they 
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are  free  from,  and  independent  of,  a  thousand  cares  and 
jealousies,  which  arise  from  mercenary  motives  in  the 
civilized  world ;  and  are  jet  &!  ahead  of  ns  (in  my  opin- 
ion) in  the  real  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
simple  natural  faculties. 

They  live  in  a  country  and  in  communities  where  it  is 
not  customary  to  look  forward  into  the  fiiture  with  concern, 
for  they  live  without  incurring  the  expenses  of  life,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable  in  the  enlightened 
world;  and  of  course  their  inclinations  and  faculties  are 
solely  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  with- 
out the  sober  reflections  on  the  past  or  apprehensions  of  the 
future. 

With  minds  thus  unexpanded  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
thousand  passions  and  ambitions  of  civilized  life,  it  is  easy 
and  natural  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  their  conver- 
sation upon  the  little  and  trifling  occurrences  of  their  lives. 
They  are  fond  of  fun  and  good  cheer,  and  can  laugh  easUy 
and  heartily  at  a  slight  joke,  of  which  their  peculiar  modes 
of  life  furnish  them  an  inexhaustible  fund,  and  enable  them 
to  cheer  their  little  circle  about  the  wigwam  flre-side  with 
endless  laughter  and  garrulity. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  establish  this  fact,  and  I  am  dwelling  longer  upon  it  than 
I  otherwise  should,  inasmuch  as  I  am  opposing  an  error 
that  seems  to  have  become  current  through  the  world ;  and 
which,  if  it  be  once  corrected,  removes  a  material  diflBculty, 
which  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  a  &ir  and  just  esti- 
mation of  the  Indian  character.  For  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  Indian  in  a  proper  light  before  the  world,  as  I  hope  to 
do  in  many  respects,  it  is  of  importance  to  me — ^it  is  but 
justice  to  the  savage — and  justice  to  my  readers  also,  that 
such  points  should  be  cleared  up  as  I  proceed ;  and  for  the 
world  who  inquire  for  correct  and  just  information^  they 
must  take  my  words  for  the  truth,  or  else  come  to  this 
country,  and  look  for  themselves  into  these  grotesque  circles 
of  never-aiding  laughter  and  fim,  instead  of  going  to  Wash- 
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ington  City  to  gaae  on  the  poor  embarraBsed  Indian  idio  ia 
called  there  by  his  "  Great  Father/'  to  contend  with  the 
sophistry  of  the  learned  and  aoquisitiTe  world,  in  bartering 
away  his  lands  with  the  graves  and  the  hunting  grounds  of 
his  ancestors.  There  is  not  the  proper  place  to  study  the 
Indian  character ;  yet  it  is  the  place  where  the  sycophant 
and  the  scribbler  go  to  gaze  and  frown  upon  him— to  learn 
his  character  and  write  his  history  I — and  because  he  does 
not  speak,  and  quaflb  the  delicious  beverage  which  he 
receives  from  white  men's  hands,  '^  he's  a  speechless  brute 
and  a  drunkard."  An  Indian  is  a  beggar  in  Washington 
City,  and  a  white  man  is  ^most  equally  so  in  the  Mandan 
village.  An  Indian  in  Washington  is  mute,  is  dumb  and 
embaiTSssed ;  and  so  is  a  white  man  (and  for  the  very  same 
reasons)  in  tiiis  place— he  has  nobody  to  talk  to. 

A  wild  Indian,  to  reach  the  civilized  world,  must  needs 
travel  some  thousands  of  miles  in  vehides  of  conveyance 
to  which  he  is  unaccustomed — through  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes which  are  new  to  him — ^living  on  food  that  he  is 
unused  to— stared  and  gassed  at  by  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  whom  be  cannot  talk  to— his  heart  grieving 
and  his  body  sickening  at  ^be  exhibition  of  white  mien's 
wealth  and  luxuries,  which  are  eigoyed  on  the  land,  and 
over  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.  And  at  the  end  of  his  jour* 
ney  he  stands  (like  a  caged  animal)  to  be  scanned — ^to  be 
criticHsed — to  be  pitied — and  heralded  to  the  world  as  a 
mute— as  a  brute,  and  a  beggar. 

A  white  man,  to  reach  this  village,  must  travel  by  steam- 
boat— ^by  canoes— on  horseback  and  on  fix)t ;  swim  rivers- 
wade  quagmires — ^fight  mosquitoes — ^patch  his  moccasins, 
and  patch  them  again  imd  again,  and  his  breeches ;  live  on 
meat  alone — sleep  on  the  ground  the  whole  way,  and  think 
and  dream  of  his  Mends  he  has  left  behind ;  and  when  he 
gets  here,  half-starved,  and  half-naked,  and  more  than  half 
sick,  he  finds  himself  a  beggar  for  a  place  to  sleep,  and  for 
something  to  eat:  a  mute  amongst  thousands  who  flock 
about  him,  to  look  and  to  criticise,  and  to  laugh  at  him  for 
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his  jaded  appearance,  and  to  epeak  of  him  as  they  do  of  all 
white  men  (without  distinction)  as  liars.  These  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  no  white  men  in  their  country  but 
Traders,  and  know  of  no  other ;  deeming  us  all  alike,  and 
receiving  us  all  under  the  presumption  that  we  come  to  trade 
or  barter;  applying  to  us  all,  indiscriminately,  the  epithet 
of  "liars"  or  Traders. 

The  reader  will  therefore  see,  that  we  mutually  suffer  in 
each  other's  estimation  from  the  unfortunate  ignorance, 
which  distance  has  chained  us  in ;  and  (as  I  can  vouch,  and 
the  Indian  also,  who  has  visited  the  civilized  world)  that  the 
historian  who  would  record  justly  and  correctly  the  char- 
acter and  customs  of  a  people,  must  go  and  live  among 
them. 


10 


MAKDAK  TILLAGS,  FBOM  CATLIH'fl  PAnfTIVa. 

LETTER  No.  Xn. 
MANDAN  YILLAGE,  UPPER  MISSOURI. 

Is  my  last,  I  gave  some  account  of  the  village,  and  the 
customs,  and  appe^jances  of  this  strange  people, — and  I 
will  now  proceed  to. give  further  details  on  that  sulgect 

I  have  this  mormng,  perched  myself  upon  the  top  of  one 
of  the  earth-covered  lodges,  which  I  have  before  described, 
and  having  the  whole  village  beneath  and  about  me, 
with  its  sachems-^its  warriors — its  dogs — ^and  its  horses 
in  motion — ^its  medicines  (or  mysteries)  and  scalp-poles 
waving  over  my  head — its  piquets — its  green  fields  and 
(146) 
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pTairies,  aad  rir^  in  full  riew,  with  ifae  din  and  bustle  of 
the  tlxrilfing  paooraifia  diAt  iB.abdat  ma,  lalull  be  ftble, 
I  hope,  to  give  some  i^etcbes  inopa  to  ibe  life  t&aa  I  oouM 
bare  done  from  any  effort  otreeoUebtioiL 

I  said  that  tbe  l6ig»  olr  wigwams  wcbre  ooyexefl  Iriib 
earth— ^ere  of  fbHy  or  i^tj  feet  in  diameter^  and  so 
ciodelj  g^onp^  that  tftiere  was  bnt  jnst  room  enougb  to 
iralk  and  ride  between  ^raii-^tbat  iteyliad  a  door  bj 
wUcb  to  enter  ihenJ,  aiM  a  bold  in  die  iop.fer  Ibe  iadnliflndii 
of  light,  and  for  the  emok^  to  eecftpe^^^lal  the  inmatee 
were  at  times^  groti^  n^n  tibeb^  iapkm  oaownitiCMu 
and  other  amti^ments;  fte:;  and  yet  you  khow  iK)f  eiabtly 
how  they  look,  nor  Wbat  Ib  tke  preetse  appearance  of  Aa 
strange  woil^  that'  is  about  me«  There  is  ireoUy  a  newness 
toid  rudteness  in  e^er^  thing*  that  is  to  be  seen.  There  are 
'several'  hundred  houses  or  dwellings  abodt  me^  and  they 
are  purely  unique— they  are  all  coveted  witii  dift^die 
'^ple  are  all  i^,  and  yet  disttnet  firom  all  other' red  folks 
I  hare  seen.  The  howes  are  wild— every  dog  is  a  wotf— 
the  whole  moving  mass  are  sttangei^  to  me ;  the  living,  in 
evl3ry&ing,  cmy  an  air  df  IntraoU^le  wildness  about  them, 
and  the  dead  are  not  buried,  but  dried  upon  8ca£Eblds. 

The  groups  of  lodges  atound  me  present  a  very  curious 
and  pleasing  appearance,  resembling  in  shape  (more  nearly 
than  anything  else  I  can  compare  them  to)  so  xiiany  potash- 
kettles  inverted.  On  the  tops  of  these  are  to  be  seen 
groups  standing  and  reclining,  whose  irild  and  picturesque 
appearance  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Stem  warriora^ 
like  statues,  standing  in  dignified  groups,  wrq)ped  in 
their  painted  robes,  with  their  heads  decked  and  plumed 
with  quills  of  the  war-eagle ;  extending  their  long  arms  to 
the  east  or  the  west,  the  scenes  of  their  battles,  which  they 
are  recounting  over  to  each  other.  In  another  direction, 
the  wooing  lover,  softening  the  heart  of  his  feir  Taih-nah* 
tai-a  with  the  notes  of  his  simple  lute.  On  other  lodges, 
and  beyond  these,  groupe  are  engaged  in  games  of  the 
"  moccasin,'^  or  the  ''  platter.**    Some  are  to  be  seen  manu 
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&ctiiriiig  robes  and  dreBsee,  and  others  fisitigaed  witli, 
amtiBements  or  ooonpations,  have  stretched  their  limbs  to 
enjoy  iba  loxory  of  sleq>,  whilst  basking  in  the  sxin.  Widi 
all  this  wild  and  varied  medlej  of  liying  beings  are  mixed 
their  dogs,  which  seem  to  be  so  near  an  Indian's  heart,  as 
ahnost  to  constitate  a  material  link  of  his  existence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  an  open  space,  or  public 
area,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
circular  in  form,  which  is  used  for  all  public  games  and 
festivals,  shows  and  exhibitions ;  and  also  for  their  *' annual 
religious  ceremonies,"  which  are  soon  to  take  place,  and  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  some  account  The  lodges 
around  this  open  space  front  in,  with  their  doors  towards 
the  centre;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  circle  stands  an 
olgect  of  great  religious  veneration,  as  I  am  told,  on 
account  of  the  importance  it  has  in  the  conduction  of  those 
annual  religious  rites. 

This  object  is  in  form  of  a  large  hogshead,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  made  of  planks  and  hoops,  containing  within 
it  some  of  their  choicest  medicines  or  mysteries,  and 
religiously  preserved  unbacked  or  unscratched,  as  a  sjriAbol 
of  the  **  Big  Canoe,"  as  they  call  it. 

One  of  the  lodges  fronting  on  this  circular  area,  and 
facing  this  strange  object  of  their  superstition,  is  called  the 
«  Medicine  Lodge,"  or  council  house.  It  is  in  this  sacred 
building  that  these  wonderM  ceremonies,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  flood,  take  place.  I  am  told  by  the  Traders 
that  the  cruelties  of  these  scenes  are  frightful  and  abhorrent 
in  the  extreme ;  and  that  this  huge  wigwam,  which  is  now 
closed,  has  been  built  exclusively  for  this  grand  celebration. 
I  am  every  day  reminded  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
season  for  this  strange  afi&ir,  and  as  I  have  not  yet  seen 
any  thing  of  it,  I  cannot  describe  it ;  I  know  it  only  from 
the  relations  of  the- Traders  who  have  witnessed  parts  of 
it;  and  their  descriptions  are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  that  I  woxdd  not  be  willing  to  describe  until  I 
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can  see  for  myself — ^wluob  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  a 
few  days. 

In  ranging  the  eye  over  the  village  from  where  I  am 
writiog,  there  is  presented  to  the  view  the  strangest 
mixture  and  medley  of  unintelligible  trash  (independent  of 
the  living  beings  that  are  in  motion),  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  On  the  roofs  of  the  lodges,  besides  the  groups 
of  living,  are  bu£Ealoes'  skuUs,  skin  canoes,  pots  and 
pottery;  sleds  and  sledges — and  suspended  on  poles, 
erected  some  twenty  feet  above  the  doors  of  their  wigwams, 
are  displayed  in  a  pleasant  day,  the  scalps  of  warriors, 
preserved  as  trophies;  and  thus  proudly  exposed  as 
evidence  of  their  warlike  deeds.  In  other  parts  are  raised 
on  poles  the  warriors^  pure  and  whitened  shields  and 
quivers,  with  medicine-bags  attached ;  and  here  and  there 
a  sacrLfic  of  red  cloth,  or  other  costly  stuff,  offered  up  to 
the  Ghreat  Spirit,  over  the  door  of  some  benignant  chief,  in 
humble  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  he  is  enjoying. 
Such  is  a  part  of  the  strange  medley  that  is  before  and 
around  me;  and  amidst  them  and  the  blue  streams  of 
smoke  that  are  rising  from  the  tops  of  these  hundred 
^  coal-pits,**  can  be  seen  in  distance,  the  green  and  bound 
less,  treeless,  bushless  prairie ;  and  on  it,  and  contiguous  to 
the  piquet  which  encloses  the  village,  a  hundred  scaffolds, 
on  which  their  "  dead  live,**  as  they  term  it 

These  people  never  bury  the  dead,  but  place  the  bodies  on 
slight  scaffolds  just  above  the  reach  of  human  hands,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  wolves  and  dogs ;  and  they  are  there  left 
to  moulder  and  decay.  This  cemetery,  or  place  of  deposite 
for  the  dead,  is  just  back  of  the  village,  on  a  level  prairie, 
and  with  all  its  appearances,  history,  form,  ceremonies,  &c., 
is  one  di  the  strangest  and  most  interesting  objects  to  be 
described  in  the  vicinity  of  this  peculiar  race. 

Whenever  a  person  dies  in  the  Mandan  village,  and  the 
customary  honors  and  condolence  are  paid  to  his  remains, 
and  the  body  dressed  in  its  best  attire,  painted,  oiled, 
feasted,  and  supplied  with  bow  and  quiver,  shield,  pipe 
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and  tobaooo^*-^iiife^  flint  and  steely  aiMLprovisioDS  enough  to 
last  him  a  few  days  on  the  journey  which  he  is  to  perform; 
a  fresh  buffiJo^B  skin,  just  taken  fix>m  the  animal's  back,  is 
wrapped  around  the  body,  and  tightly  bound  and  wound 
with  thongs  of  raw  hide  from  head  to  foot.  Then  other 
irobes  are  soaked  in  water,  till  they  are  quite  soft  and 
elastio,  whi6h  are  also  bandaged  around  the  body  in  the 
same  manner,  and  tied  fsiit  wi&  thongs,  whieh  are  wound 
with  great  oare  and  exactness,  so  ai»  to  exclude  the  action 
of  the  air  from  all  parts  of  the  body. 
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There  is  theo  a  separate  scaffold  erected  for  i^  con* 
structed  of  four  upright  posts,  «  tittle  higher  than  human 
hands  can  reach ;  and  on  the  tops  of  these  are  small  poles 
passing  around  from  one  post  to  the  others ;  across  which 
«re  a  number  of  willow-rods  just  strong  enough  to  support 
the  body,  which  is  laid  upon  them  on  its  )b«u^k,  wiA  ill 
feet  oarefblly  presented  towards  the  rising  sun 
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Th«re  kre  a  great  ninnber  of  these  bodies  reBting  exactly 
in  a  dmilar  way;  exoepting  m  some  instances  where  a 
ohiof,  or  medioine-man,  may  be  seen  with  a  ftw  yards  of 
scarlet  or  bine  cloth  spread  oyer  his  remains,  as  a  mark  of 
public  respect  and  esteem.  Some  hundreds  of  these  bodies 
may  be  seen  rqK>sing  in  this  manner  in  this  cnrions  place, 
which  die  Indians  call,  "  the  village  of  the  dead ;"  and  the 
traveller,  who  visits  tMs  country  to  study  fuid  learn  will 
not  only  be  struck  with  the  novel  appearance  of  the  scene ; 
but  if  he  will  give  attention  to  the  respect  and  devotions 
that  are  paid  to  this  Sacred  place,  he  will  draw  many  a 
moral  deduction  that  will  last  him  through  life ;  he  will 
learn,  at  least,  that  filial,  conjugal,  and  paternal  affection 
are  not  necessarily  the  results  of  civilization ;  but  that  the 
Great  Spirit  has  given  them  to  man  in  his  native  state ;  and 
tha4i  the  spices  and  improvements  of  the  enlightened  world 
iave  never  refined  upon  them. 

There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which  one  may  not  see 
in  ibis  place  evidences  of  this  &ct,  that  will  wring  tears 
itom  his  eyes,  and  kindle  in  his  bosom  a  spark  of  respect 
and  sympathy  fdr  the  poor  Indian,  if  he  never  felt  it  before. 
Fathers,  tnothers,  wives,  and  children,  may  be  seen  lying 
tinder  these  scaffolds,  prostrated  upon  the  ground,  with 
their  faces  in  the  dirt,  howling  forth  incessantly  the  most 
piteous  and  heart-broken  cries  and  lamentations  fbr  the 
misfortunes  of  their  kindred ;  tearing  their  hair — cutting 
their  flesh  with  their  knives,  and  doing  other  penance  to 
appease  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  whose  nusfortimes  they 
attribute  to  some  sin  or  omission  of  their  own,  for  which 
they  sometimes  inflict  the  most  excruciating  self-torture. 

When  the  scaffolds  on  which  the  bodies  rest,  decay  and 
&I1  to  the  ground,  the  nearest  relations  having  buried  the 
rest  of  the  bones,  take  the  skulls,  which  are  perfectly 
bleached  and  purified,  and  plaoe  them  in  circles  of  an 
hundred  or  more  on  the  prairie — placed  at  equal  distances 
apart  (some  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other),  with  the 
fcces  831  looking  to  the  centre;  where  they  are  religioudy 
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protected  and  preserved  in  their  preoise  positions  frcm.  year 
to  year,  as  objeots  of  religious  and  affectionate  yeneration. 

There  are  several  of  these  '' Golgothas*'  or  circles  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
ring  or  circle  is  a  little  monnd  of  three  feet  high,  cm  which 
uniformly  rest  two  buffido  skulls  (a  male  and  female) ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  mound  is  erected  a  ^'  medicine 
pole,"  about  twenty  feet  high,  supporting  many  curious 
articles  of  mystery  and  superstition,  which  they  suppose 
have  the  power  of  guarding  and  protecting  this  sacred 
arrangement.  Here  then  to  this  strange  place  do  these 
people  again  resort,  to  evince  their  further  affections  for 
the  dead — not  in  groans  and  lamentations,  however,  for 
several  years  have  cured  the  anguish ;  but  fond  affections 
and  endearments  are  here  renewed,  and  conversations  are 
here  held  and  cherished  with  the  dead. 

Each  one  of  these  skulls  is  placed  upon  a  bunch  of  wild 
sage,  which  has  been  pulled  and  placed  under  it  The 
wife  knows  (by  some  mark  or  resemblance)  the  skull  of 
her  husband  or  her  child,  which  lies  in  this  group ;  and 
there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she  does  not  visit  it,  with  a 
dish  of  the  best  cooked  food  that  her  wigwam  affords, 
which  she  sets  before  the  skull  at  night,  and  returns  for 
the  dish  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that 
the  sage  on  which  the  skull  rests  is  beginning  to  decay,  the 
woman  cuts  a  fresh  bunch,  and  places  the  £^ull  careftQly 
upon  it,  removing  that  which  was  under  it. 

Independent  of  the  above-named  duties,  which  draw  the 
women  to  this  spot,  they  visit  it  from  inclination,  and 
linger  upon  it  to  hold  converse  and  company  with  the 
dead.  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  a  pleasant  day,  but 
more  or  less  of  these  women  may  be  seen  sitting  or  laying 
by  the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband — talking  to  it  in  the 
most  pleasant  and  endearing  language  that  they  can  use 
(as  they  are  wont  to  do  in  former  days)  and  seemingly 
getting  an  answer  back.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
that  the  woman  brings  her  needle- work  with  her,  spending 
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the  greater  part  of  tlie  day,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  skull 
of  her  child',  chatting  incessantly  with  it,  while  she  is  em- 
broidering or  garnishing  a  pair  of  moccasins ;  and  perhaps, 
overcome  with  £Eitigue,  falls  asleep,  with  her  arms  encircled 
around  it,  forgetting  herself  for  hours ;  after  which  she 
gathers  up  her  things  and  returns  to  the  village. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  and  impres- 
sive in  these  scenes,  which  are  so  strikingly  dissimilar,  and 
yet  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other ;  the  one  is  the  place 
where  they  pour  forth  the  frantic  anguish  of  their  souls — 
and  afterwards  pay  their  visits  to  the  other,  to  jest  and 
gossip  with  the  dead. 

The  great  variety  of  shapes  and  characters  exhibited  in 
these  groups  of  crania,  render  them  a  very  interesting 
study  for  the  craniologist  and  phrenologist ;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diflBculty  (if  not  of 
impossibility)  to  procure  them  at  this  time,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  scientific  world. 


CIRCLE  OF  SKULLS  OF  THE  VANDANS    FROV  OATLIN'S  rAINTINO. 
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BiANDAN  VILLAGE,  XTPFER  MI880UEL 

In  several  of  my  former  Letters  I  have  given  sketches  of 
the  village^  and  some  few  of  the  onstoms  of  these  peculiar 
people;  and  I  have  many  more  jet  in  store ;  some  of  which 
will  induce  the  readers  to  laugh,  and  others  almost  dispose 
them  to  weep.  But  at  present,  I  drop  them,  and  introdaoe 
a  few  of  the  wild  and  gentlemanly  Mandans  themselves; 
and  first,  Ha-na-tah-nu*mauh,  (the  wolf  diief.)  This  man  is 
head-chief  of  the  nation,  and  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  ''Chef  de  Loup,"  as  the  French  Traders  call  him; 
a  haughty,  austere,  and  overbearing  man,  respected  and 
feared  by  his  people  rather  than  loved.  The  tenure  by 
which  this  man  holds  his  office,  is  that  by  which  the  head- 
(164) 
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ehifl&.of  moit  of  the  tribes  okim,  tiutt  of  inh^tsnce.  It 
is  a,  general,,  tbaagh.  not  an  infidlible  rok  amongst  the 
hmittfoiis  tabes  .of  North  Amemoan  Indians,  that  the  office 
CNf  ohief  beioagB  to  Ae  eldeet  son  of  a  diief  f  pirovided  he 
•hcnrs  himseiii^rbjhis  eondnot^to  ibe  equally  worthy  of  it 
as  any.odmr  in  tiie  ikatkm;  xaaking  it  hereditary  on  a  very 
firofet  eonditkaL*-^m  defiraH  of  irhioh  requisites,  or  others 
^Aick.  may  happen,  the  office  is  elective* 
'  ISiecLress  of  this  chfef  was  ob»  of  great  extravagance, 
and. seme  besfoty;  manufltctured  of  skins;  and  a  great 
Biuaber  of  quills  of  the  raven,  ^ormiug  his  stylish  head- 
dreSM. 

OPhe  next  and  second  chief  of  the  tribe,  is  Mah-to-toh-pa 
(the.fofor  bears),  ^is  extraordinary  man,  tiibugh  second 
in  office.  &  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  popular  man  in 
the  laatipn.  Fiee,  generous,  elegant  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment — ^handsome,  brave  and  valiant;  wearing  a 
vebe  on  bis  bade,  with  the  history  of  his  battles  emblazoned 
on  it;  which  would  fill  a  book  of  themselves,  if  properly 
translated.  ThSsj  readers,  is  the  most  extraordinary  man, 
perhapsi  who  Hves  Jrt  this  day,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Katere'e  noblemen;  and  I  dtaQ  certainly  tell  you  more  of 
him  anon. 

:  After,  himt  there  are  Mah-tahp-ta-ha  (he  who  rushes 
thfOQgh  the  middle);  Seehk-hee^  (the  mouse-colored 
feather);  San-ja-ka-ko-kah  (the  deceiving  wolf);  Mah-to- 
he-ha  (the  old  bear),  and  others,  distinguished  as  chie&  and 
wamors — and  there  are  belles  also ;  such  as  Mi-neek-e-sunk- 
t^Hsa  (the  mink;)  and  the  little  gray-haired Sha-ko-ka-mint, 
and  fiBy  ethers,  who  are  fiunous  fixr  their  conquests,  not 
with  the. bow. or  tiie  javelin,  but  with  their  small  black 
eyeiV  which  shoot  .out  from,  under  their  unfledged  brows, 
and  pierce  the  boldest,  fiercest  chieftain  to  the  heart 
:  The  Msndans  ar^^.ceartainly  a  very  interesting  and  pleasing 
pec^leitt'their  personal  appearance  and  manners;  differing 
inr  many rxespeds,  both  in  looks  and  customs,  ttom  all  other 
tribes  which;I  hav3e:eeen.:  Thej^are-not  a  warlike  people; 
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for  ihey  seldom,  if  ever,  carry  war  into  their  enemies' 
country ;  bat  when  invaded,  show  their  valor  and  courage 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  people  on  earth.  Being  a  small 
tribe,  and  unable  to  contend  on  the  wide  prairies  with  the 
Sioux  and  other  roaming  tribes,  who  are  ten  times  more 
numerous,  they  have  very  judiciously  located  themselves  in 
a  permanent  village,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  ensures 
their  preservation.  By  this  means  they  have  advanced 
further  in  the  arts  of  manufiwture;  have  supplied  their 
lodges  more  abimdantly  with  the  comforts,  and  even  luxu- 
ries of  life,  than  any  Indian  nation  I  know  of  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  tJiat  this  tribe  have  taken  many  steps 
ahead  of  other  tribes  in  manners  and  refinements  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  apply  the  word  refinement  to  Indian  life); 
and  are  therefore  familiarly  (and  correctly)  denominated,  by 
the  Traders  and  others,  who  have  been  amongst  them, "  the 
polite  and  Mendly  Mandans." 

There  is  certainly  great  justice  in  the  remark ;  and  so 
forcibly  have  I  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  ease  and  ele^ 
ganoe  of  these  people,  together  with  the  diversity  of  com- 
plexions,  the  various  colors  of  their  hair  and  eyes — the 
singularity  of  their  language,  and  their  peculiar  and  unac- 
countable customs,  that  I  am  fiilly  convinced  that  they  have 
sprung  from  some  other  origin  than  that  of  the  other  North 
American  tribes,  or  that  they  are  ,an  amalgam  of  natives 
with  some  civilized  race. 

Here  arises  a  question  of  very  great  interest  and  impor* 
tance  for  discussion ;  and,  after  ftirther  familiarity  with  their 
character,  customs  and  traditions,  if  I  forget  it  not,  I  will 
eventually  give  it  ftiriher  consideration.  Sufl&ce  it  then,  for 
the  present^  that  their  personal  (xppecarance  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  their  modes  and  customs,  pronounces  them  at  once, 
as  more  or  less  than  savage. 

A  stranger  in  the  Mandan  village  is  first  struck  with  the 
different  shades  of  compleidon,  and  various  colors  of  hair, 
which  he  sees  in  a  crowd  about  him ;  and  is  at  once  almost 
disposed  to  exclaim  tiiat  ^Hhese  are  not  Indians.*' 
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There  are  a  great  many  of  these  people  whose  com- 
plexions appear  as  light  as  half-breeds;  and  amongst  the 
women  partioularlj,  there  are  many  whose  skins  are  almost 
white,  with  the  most  pleasing  symmetry  and  proportion  of 
features ;  with  hazel,  with  gr^,  and  with  bine  eyes, — ^with 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  expression,  and  excessive  modesty 
of  demeanor,  which  render  them  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
beantifuL 

Why  this  diversity  of  complexion  I  cannot  teU,  nor  can 
they  themselves  account  for  it.  Their  traditions,  so  far  as 
I  have  yet  learned  them,  afford  us  no  information  of  their 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  white  men  before  the  visit 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  made  to  their  village  thirty-three  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  but  very  few  visits 
firom  white  men  to  this  place,  and  surely  not  enough  to  have 
dbanged  the  complexions  and  the  customs  of  a  nation.  And 
I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  Governor  Clarke  told  me, 
before  I  started  for  this  place,  that  I  would  find  the  Mandans 
a  strange  people  and  haJf  white. 

The  diversity  in  the  color  of  hair  is  also  equally  as  great 
as  that  in  the  complexion ;  for  in  a  numerous  group  of  these 
people  (and  more  particularly  amongst  the  females,  who 
never  take  pains  to  change  its  natural  color,  as  the  men 
often  do),  there  may  be  seen  every  shade  and  color  of  hair 
that  can  be  seen  in  our  own  country,  with  the  exception  of 
red  or  auburn,  which  is  not  to  be  found. 

And  there  is  yet  one  more  strange  and  unaccountable 
peculiarity,  which  can  probably  be  seen  nowhere  else  on 
earth ;  nor  on  any  rational  grounds  accounted  for, — other 
than  it  is  a  freak  or  order  of  Nature,  for  which  she  has  not 
seen  fit  to  assign  a  reason.  There  are  very  many,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  firom  in&ncy  to  manhooa  and  old 
age,  with  hair  of  a  bright  silvery  grey,  and  in  some  instances 
almost  perfectly  white. 

This  singular  and  eccentric  appearance  is  much  oftener 
seen  among  the  women  than  it  is  witih  the  men ;  for  many 
of  ihe  latter  who  have  it,  seem  ashamed  of  it,  and  artfully 
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eoQoeai  it,  by  SE&ag  their  hair  with  glne  aad  Uaok  and  red 
earth*  The  iromen,  oq  <he  other  hand,  «eein  ,prond  0I  it| 
and  display  it  often  in.  an  almost  incredible  pn^ision,  wkUk 
spreads  oyer  their  ahonldezB  and  falls  as  low  as  the  knee. 
I  haTe  ascertained,  on  a  earefol  enquiry,  that  about  one  in 
ton  or  twelve  of  the  whole  tribe^  are  what  the  French  call 
"oherenx  gris^^  or  greyhairs;  and  that  this  struige  and 
unaccountable  phenomenon  is  not  the  result  of  disease  or 
habit,  but  that  it  is  unquestionably  a  hereditary  character 
wfaieh  runs  in  families^and  indicates  no  inequality  in  dispo- 
sition or  intellaetb  And  by  passing  this  hair  through  my 
hands^  as  I  often  havcj  I  have  found  it  uniformly  to  be  as 
ooarse  and  harsh  as  a  horse's  mane;  di£Einring  materially 
firom  the  hair  of  other  colors,  which,  amongst  the  Man- 
dans,  is  generally  as  fine  and  as  s(A  as  silk. 

The  reader  will  at  onoa  see,  by  die  above  fiEtcts,  that  Aere 
is  enough  upon  the  ftoesandrheads  of  these  people  to  stamp 
tibm  peculiar,-*Twh0n  he  kneets  them  in  the  heart  >  of  Ihii 
almost  boundless  wilderness^  prosenting  such  diversities  of 
ecdor  in  theoomplexion  and  hur;  when  he  knows,  fiiom 
what  he  has  seen,  and  what  he  has  read,  that  all  other 
piimitive  tribes  known  in  iaherioa,.  are  dark  copper- 
colored,  wxih  jet  black  hair. 

i!rom  these  &w  facts  akme,  the  reader  will  see  that  I  am 
amongst  a  strange  and  interesting  people,  and  know  how  to 
pardon  me,  if  I  lead  him  thrbti^  a  maste-  of  iKrvelty  and 
mystecies  to  the  knowledge  of  a  strange,  yet  kind  and  hos- 
pitable people^  whose  fSe^te^  like  that  of  all  their  race,  ii 
sealed  ;--Hwhos8  doom  is  fixed,  toilive  just  long  enough  to 
be  imperfecdy  known,  and  then  to  fall  before  the  fell  disease 
or  swofd  of  otviliaing  devastation. 
'  The  stature  of :  the  Mandans  isoraiber  beiow  the  ordinary 
sise:  of  man,  rwitiii  beautiAd  s^^metry  otf  form  and  proper^ 
tion,  and  wonderful  suppleness  and  elasticity;  they  are 
pleasingly  endet  aoid.  graceful,  hotk  in  tlmr  walk  and  thbir 
attiinides;  and  the  haiir  of  the  men,  whieh  generally  spreads 
over  tineir  backs,  fidling  down  to  the  hams,  and  sometimes 
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to  the  ground,  is  diyided  into  plaits  or  slabs  of  two  inches 
in  width,  and  filled  with  a  profhsioa  of  ^ne  and  i^  earth 
or  vermilkmy  at  intervals  of' an!  inch.or  two,  which 
becoming  yery  hard,  remains  in  and  imchanged  from  year 
to  year. . 

This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  curious,  and  gi^es  td 
the  Mandsns  the  most  singular  appearanoe.  The  hair  of 
the  men  is  uniformly  aU  laid  over  from  the  forehead  back- 
wards; careftdly  kept  above  and  resting  on  the  ear,  and 
thence  falling  down  oyer  the  back,  in  these  HatteDed 
bunches,  and  painted  red,  extending  oftentimes  quite  on  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  in  such  profusion  as 
almost  to  eonceal  the  whole  figure  from'  the  person 
walkinjg  beihind  them. 

.  The  hair  of  the  women  is  also  worn  as  long  as. they  can 
posmbly  dultivate  it,  odled  veary  oftjen,  which  preserves  on 
It  a  beautiM  gloss  and  shows.its  natural  colon  They 
ofiien  braid  it  in  two  large  plaits,  one  jEEtUing  down  just 
back  of  the  ear,  on  each  side,  of  the  head;  and  on  any 
occasion  which  requires  them  to  *'put  on  their  best  looIciSp'' 
they  pass  their  fingers  through  it  drawing  it  out  of  braid, 
and  q>reading  ii  oyer  their  shoulders.  The  Handan 
women  observe  strictly  the  same  custom,  which.  I  obsorvod 
amongst  the  Crows  and  Blackfieet  (and,  in  &e^  all  other 
tribes  I  haye  eeex^  wit^ut  a  single  etoeption,)  of  p^yrting 
<he  hair. on  the  forehead,  and  always  keeping  the  crease  or 
separation  filled  with  vermilion  or  other  red  i^aint  This 
iB  one  of  the  yery&v  little  (and  ^ppareatly  trivial)  customs 
which  I  have  found  amongst  the  Indians,  withofut  being 
able  to  assign  any  cause  for  it,iOther  than  that  '^  they  are 
Indians,'^  and  that  this  is  an  Indian  fashion. 

In  mourning,  like  ih»  Grows  smd  most  other  tribes,  the 
women  are  obliged  to  crop  their  hair  aU  ofiT;  and  tho  usual 
term  of  that  condolence  is  until  the  hair  has.  grown  again 
to  its  former  length. 

When  a  man  moumsfbi  the  death,  of  a  near  rektion  the 
la  quite  diflEinent;^  his  long,,  yalued  tresses,  are  of 
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much  greater  importance,  and  only  a  lock  or  two  can  be 
spared.  Jnst  enough  to  tell  of  his  grief  to  his  friends, 
without  destroying  his  most  valued  ornament,  is  doing 
just  reverence  and  respect  to  the  dead. 

To  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  the  Mandans  are  a 
pleasing  and  Mendly  race  of  people,  of  whom  it  is  pro- 
verbial amongst  the  Traders  and  idl  who  ever  have  known 
them,  that  their  treatment  of  white  men  in  their  country 
has  been  firiendly  and  kind  ever  since  their  first  acquain- 
tance with  them — they  have  ever  met  and  received  them, 
on  the  prairie  or  in  their  villages,  with  hospitality  and 
honor. 

They  are  handsome,  straight  and  elegant  in  their  forms, 
not  tall,  but  quick  and  graceful ;  easy  and  polite  in  their 
manners,  neat  in  their  persons  and  beautiftdly  clad. 
When  I  say  "neat  in  person  and  beautifully  clad,"  how- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  my  readers  to  understand  that  such 
is  the  case  with  them  all,  for  among  them  and  most  other 
tribes,  as  with  the  enlightened  world,  there  are  different 
grades  of  society — those  who  care  but  little  for  their 
personal  appearance,  and  those  who  take  great  pains  to 
please  themselves  and  their  friends.  Amongst  this  class  of 
personages,  such  as  chie&  and  braves,  or  warriors  of  dis- 
tinction, and  their  &milies,  and  dandies  or  exquisites  (a 
class  of  beings  of  whom  I  shall  take  due  time  to  speak  in  a 
future  Letter,)  the  strictest  regard  to  decency,  and  cleanli- 
ness and  elegance  of  dress  is  observed ;  and  there  are  few 
people,  perhaps,  who  take  more  pains  to  keep  their 
persons  neat  and  cleanly  than  they  do. 

At  the  distance  of  hsi£  a  mile  or  so  above  the  village,  is 
the  customary  place  where  the  women  and  girls  resort 
every  morning  in  the  summer  months,  to  bathe  in  the 
river.  To  this  spot  they  repair  by  hundreds,  every 
morning  at  sunrise,  where,  on  a  beautiful  beach,  they  can 
be  seen  running  and  glistening  in  the  sun,  whilst  they  are 
playing  their  innocent  gambols  and  leaping  into  the  stream. 
They  all  learn  to  swim  well,  and  the  poorest  swimmer 
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amongst  tliem  will  daah  fearlessly  into  tbe  boiling  and 
eddying  current  of  tbe  Missouri,  and  cross  it  with  perfect 
ease-  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the 
river^  extends  a  terrace  or  elevated  prairie,  running  north 
from  the  village  J  and  forming  a  kind  of  semicircle  around 
this  bathing- place ;  and  on  this  terrace,  which  is  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  meadow  between  it 
and  the  river,  are  stationed  every  morning  several  seutitiele, 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  hand,  to  guard  and  protect 
this  sacred  ground  from  the  approach  of  boys  or  men 
from  any  directions. 

At  a  little  distance  below  the  village,  also,  is  the  place 
where  the  men  and  boys  go  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim. 
After  this  morning  ablution,  they  return  to  their  village, 
wipe  their  limbs  dry,  and  use  a  profusion  of  bear's  greaa© 
through  their  hair  and  over  their  bodies. 

The  art  of  swimming  is  known  to  all  the  American 
Indians ;  and  perhaps  no  people  on  earth  have  taken  more 
pains  to  leam  it,  nor  any  who  turn  it  to  better  account 
There  certainly  are  no  people  whose  avocations  of  life  more 
often  call  for  the  use  of  their  limbs  in  this  way ;  as  many 
of  the  tribes  spend  their  lives  on  the  shores  of  our  vast 
lakes  and  rivers^  paddling  about  from  their  childhood  in 
their  fragile  bark  canoes,  which  are  liable  to  continual 
accidents,  which  often  throw  tbe  Indian  upon  his  natural 
resources  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

There  are  many  times  also,  when  out  upon  their  long 
marches  in  the  prosecution  of  their  almost  continued  war- 
fare^ when  it  becomes  necessary  to  plunge  into  and  swim 
across  the  wildest  streams  and  rivers,  at  times  when  they 
have  no  canoes  or  craft  in  which  to  cross  them*  I  have  as 
yet  Been  no  tribe  where  this  art  is  neglected.  It  is  learned 
at  a  very  early  age  by  both  sexes,  and  enables  the  strong 
and  hardy  muscles  of  the  squaws  to  take  their  chOd  upon 
the  back,  and  successfully  to  pass  any  river  that  lies  in 
their  way, 

Tbe  mode  of  swimming  amongst  the  Mandaos^  as  well 
11 
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as  amongst  most  of  the  other  tribes,  is  quite  different  from 
that  practiced  in  those  parts  of  the  civilisced  world,  which 
I  haye  had  the  pleasure  yet  to  yisit.  The  Indian,  instead 
of  parting  his  hands  simultaneoxisly  under  the  chin,  and 
making  the  stroke  outward,  in  a  horizontal  directioni 
cauung  thereby  a  serions  strain  upon  the  chest,  throws 
his  body  alternately  upon  the  left  and  the  right  side, 
raising  one  arm  entirely  above  the  water  and  reaching  as 
far  forward  as  he  can,  to  dip  it,  whilst  his  whole  weight 
and  force  are  spent  upon  the  one  that  is  passing  under  him, 
and  like  a  paddle  propelling  him  along ;  whilst  this  arm 
is  making  a  half  circle,  and  is  being  raised  out  of  the  water 
behind  him,  the  opposite  arm  is  describing  a  similar  arch 
in  the  air  oVer  his  head,  to  be  dipped  in  the  wateif  as  &r 
as  he  c^n  reach  before  him,  with  ^e  hand  turned  under, 
forming  a  sort  of  bucket,  to  act -most  effeoiitely  as  it  passes 
in  its  turn  underneath  him.. 

By  this  bold  iand  powerful  mode  of  swimming,  which 
may  want  the  grace  that  many  would  wish  to  see,  I  am 
quite  sure,  from  the  experience  I  hare  had,  that  much  of 
the  fatigue  and  strain  upon  thebreast  and  spine  are  avoided, 
and  that  a  man  will  preserve  his  strength  and  his  br^th 
much  longer  in  this  alternate  and  ix)lling  motion,  than  he 
can  in  the  usual  mode  of  swimming,  in  the  polished  world* 

In  addition  to  the  modes  (^  bathing  which  I  have  above 
described,  the  Mandans'  have  another,  which  is  a  much 
greater  luxury,  and  often  resorted  to  by  the  sick,  but  far 
more  often  by  the  well  and  sound,  as  a  matter  of  luxuiy 
only,  or  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  their  limbs 
and  preparing  them  for  the  thousand  exposures  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  to  which  they  are  continually  liable.  I  allude 
to  their  vapor  baths,  or  siuiatorteSy  of  which  each  village 
has  several,  and  which  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  publio 
property^ — accessible  to  all,  and  resorted  to  by  all,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well. 

In  every  Mandan  lodge  is  to  be  seen  a  crib  or  basket, 
much  in  the  shape  of  a  bathing-tub,  curiously  woven  with 
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willow  bougta,  and  sufficiently  large  to  receive  any  person 
of  tbe  family  ia  a  reclining  or  recumbent  posture  ;  whicb, 
when  any  one  is  to  take  a  bath,  is  carried  by  the  squaw  to 
the  sudatory  for  the  purpose,  and  brought  back  to  tho 
wigwam  again  after  it  has  been  used* 

These  eudatories  are  always  near  the  village,  above  or 
below  it  J  on  the  bank  of  the  river*  They  are  generally 
built  of  skins  (in  the  form  of  a  Crow  or  Sioux  lodge  which  I 
have  before  described),  covered  with  buffalo  skins  sewed 
tight  ^:^gothc^,  wit!i  a  kind  of  furnace  in  the  centre ;  or  in 
other  words,  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge  are  two  walls  of 
Btone  about  six  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  apart,  and 
about  three  feet  high  ;  across  and  over  this  space,  between 
tte  two  walls,  are  laid  a  number  of  round  sticks,  on  which 
tbe  bathing  crib  is  placed.  Contiguous  to  the  lodge,  and 
outside  of  it,  ia  a  little  ftirnace  something  similar,  in  the 
side  of  the  bank,  where  the  woman  kindles  a  hot  fire,  and 
heats  to  a  red  heat  a  number  of  large  stones,  which  are 
kept  at  these  places  for  this  particular  purpose ;  and  having 
them  all  in  readiness,  she  goes  home  or  sends  word  t<i 
inform  her  busbaiid  or  other  one  who  is  waiting,  that  all  is 
leady;  when  he  makes  his  appearance  entirely  naked, 
though  with  a  large  baffiilo  robe  wrapped  around  hinu 
He  then  enters  the  lodge  and  places  himself  in  the  crib  or 
basket,  either  ou  his  back  or  ia  a  sitting  posture  (the 
latter  of  which  is  generally  preferred),  with  his  back 
towards  the  door  of  the  lodge ;  when  the  squaw  brings 
in  a  large  stone  red  hot,  between  two  sticks  (lashed 
together  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  tongs)  and, 
placing  it  under  him,  throws  cold  water  upon  it^  which 
raises  a  profusion  of  vapor  about  him.  He  is  at  once 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  a  woman  or  cbild  will 
sit  at  a  little  distance  and  continue  to  dash  water  upon  the 
stone,  whilst  the  matron  of  the  lodge  is  out,  and  preparing 
to  make  her  appearance  with  another  heated  stone ;  or  be 
will  sit  and  dip  from  a  wooden  bowl,  with  a  ladle  marie  of 
the  mountain-sheep^s  horUj   and  throw  upon   the  heated 
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stones,  witli  his  own  hands,  the  water  whioh  he  is  drawing 
through  his  lungs  and  pores,  in  the  next  moment  in  the 
most  delectable  and  exhilarating  vapors,  as  it  distils 
.through  the  mat  of  wild  sage  and  other  medicinal  and 
aromatic  herbs,  which  he  has  strewed  over  the  bottom  ot 
his  basket,  and  on  which  he  reclines. 

During  all  this  time  the  lodge  is  shut  ])erfectlj  tight,  and 
he  quafi&  this  delicious  and  renovating  draught  to  his  lungs 
with  deep  drawn  sighs,  and  with  extended  nostrils,  until  he 
is  drenched  in  the  most  profuse  degree  of  perspiration  that 
can  be  produced;  when  he  makes  a  kind  of  strangled 
signal,  at  which  the  lodge  is  opened,  and  he  darts  forth 
with  the  speed  of  a  frightened  deer,  and  plunges  headlong 
into  the  river,  from  whioh  he  instantly  escapes  again,  wraps 
his  robe  around  him  and  ^^  leans"  as  fast  as  possible  for 
home.  Here  his  limbs  are  wiped  dry,  and  wrapped  close 
and  tight  within  the  fur  of  the  buflEsdo  robes,  in  which  he 
takes  his  nap,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire ;  then  oils  his  limbs 
and  hair  with  bear's  grease,  dresses  and  plumes  himself  for 
a  visit — a  feast — a  parade,  or  a  council ;  or  slicks  down  his 
long  hair,  and  rubs  his  oiled  limbs  to  a  polish,  with  a  piece 
of  soft  buckskin,  prepared  to  join  in  games  of  baU  or 
Tchung-kee. 

Such  is  the  sudatory  or  the  vapor  bath  of  the  Mandans, 
and,  as  I  before  observed,  it  is  resorted  to  both  as  an  every- 
day luxury  by  those  who  have  the  time  and  energy  or 
industry  to  indulge  in  it ;  and  also  used  by  the  sick  as  a 
remedy  for  nearly  all  the  diseases  whioh  are  known 
amongst  them.  Fevers  are  very  rare,  and  in  fact  almost 
unknown  amongst  these  people :  but  in  the  few  cases  of 
fever  which  have  been  known,  this  treatment  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  without  the  fatal  consequences  which  we  would 
naturally  predict.  The  greater  part  of  their  diseases  are 
inflammatory  rheumatisms,  and  other  chronic  diseases; 
and  for  these,  this  mode  of  treatment,  with  their  modes  of 
life,  does  admirably  welL  This  custom  is  similar  amongst 
nearly  all  of  these  Missouri  Indians,  and   amongst  tiie 
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Pawnees,  Omalias,  and  Panchas  and  otter  tribes,  who  haye 
suffered  with  the  small-pox  (the  dread  destroyer  of  the 
Indian  race)|  this  mode  waa  practiced  by  the  poor  creatures, 
who  fled  by  hundreds  to  the  river's  edge,  and  by  hundreds 
died  before  they  could  escape  from  the  waves,  into  which 
they  had  plunged  in  the  heat  and  rage  of  a  burning  fever. 
Such  will  yet  be  the  scourge,  and  such  the  misery  of  these 
poor  unthinking  people,  and  each  tribe  to  the  Hocky 
Mountains,  as  it  has  been  with  every  tribe  between  here 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  White  men — whisky-^tomahawkg 
— -scalping  knivefr — ^guns,  powder  and  ball — smidl-pox — 
debauchery — extermination. 


LETTER  No.  XIV. 


M  AND  AN  TIIiLAGE,  IWFEB  MISSOURI 


The  Mandans  in  many  instances  dress  Tery  neatly,  and 
some  of  them  splendidly.  As  tbey  are  in  their  native 
state,  their  dresses  are  all  of  their  own  manufitcture ;  and  of 
course,  altogether  made  of  skins  of  different  animals 
belonging  to  those  regions.  There  is,  certainly,  a  reigning 
and  striking  similarity  of  costume  amongst  most  of  the 
North  Western  tribes ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  dress  of 
the  Mandans  is  decidedly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Crows 
or  the  Black&et,  the  Assinneboins  or  the  Sioux;  yet  there 
are  modes  of  stitching  or  embroidering,  in  every  tribe, 
which  may  at  once  enable  the  traveller  who  is  familiar 
(166) 
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heir  modes,  to  detect  or  distinguish  the  dress  of  any 

These  differences  consist  generally  in  the  fashions 
Qstracting  the  head-dress,  or  of  garnishing  their 
9  with  the  porcupine  quills^  which  they  use  in  great 
ion. 

ongst  so  many  different  and  distinct  nations,  always 
'  with  each  other,  and  knowing  nothing  at  all  of  each 
I  languages;  and  amongst  whom,  fetsbions  in  dress 
1  if  ever  change ;  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange 
re  should  find  these  people  so  nearly  following,  or 
Ing  each  other,  in  the  forms  and  modes  of  their  dress 
maments.  This  must  however,  be  admitted,  and  I 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner,  without  raising 
ast  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  their  having 
rang  from  one  stock  or  one  family;  for  in  their 
aal  warfere,  when  chiefe  or  warriors  fiJl,  their  clothes 
Mipons  usually  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  victors, 
ear  them ;  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  would  naturally 
^r  less  often  copy  from  or  imitate  them ;  and  so  also 
I  repeated  councils  or  treaties  of  peace,  such  articles 
)s  and  other  manufactures  are  customarily  exchanged, 

are  equally  adopted  by  the  other  tribe;  and  con- 
itly,  eventually  lead  to  the  similiarity  which  we  find 
st  the  modes  of  dress,  &c.,  of  the  different  tribes. 

tunic  or  shirt  of  the  Mandan  men  is  very  similar  in 
bo  that  of  the  Blackfeet — made  of  two  skins  of  deer 
untain-sheep,  strung  with  scalp-locks,  beads,  and 
I.  The  leggings,  like  those  of  the  other  tribes,  of 
I  have  spoken,  are  made  of  deer-skins,  and  shaped 
the  leg,  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  and 
[  with  scalps  from  their  enemies'  heads.  Their 
dns  are  made  of  buckskin,  and  neatly  ornamented 
orcupine  quills; — over  their  shoulders  (or  in  other 

over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the  other), 
jry  gracefully  wear  a  robe  from  the  young  buffalo's 
oftentimes  cut  down  to  about  half  its  original  size,  to 
it  handy  and  easy  for  use.    Many  of  these  are  also 
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fringed  on  one  side  with  scalp-locks ;  and  the  flesh  side  of 
the  skin  curiously  ornamented  with  pictured  representations 
of  the  creditable  events  and  battles  of  their  lives. 

Their  head-dresses  are  of  various  sorts,  and  many  of 
them  exceedingly  picturesque  and  handsome;  generally 
made  of  war-eagles'  or  ravens'  quills  and  ermine.  These 
are  the  most  costly  part  of  an  Indian's  dress  in  all  this 

!  coimtry,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  quills  and 

the  fur.  The  war-eagle  being  the  ^Wara  avisy^  and  the 
ermine  the  rarest  animal  that  is  found  in  the  country. 
The  tail  of  a  war-eagle  in  this  village,  provided  it  is  a 
perfect  one,  containing  some  six  or  eight  quills,  which  are 
denominated  £rst-rate  plumes,  and  suitable  to  arrange  in  a 
head-dress,  will  purchase  a  tolerable  good  horse  (horses, 
however,  are  much  cheaper  here  than  they  are  in  most 
other  countries).  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
learning  the  great  value  which  these  people  sometimes 
attach  to  such  articles  of  dress  and  ornament,  as  I  have 
been  purchasing  a  great  many,  which  I  intend  to  exhibit 
in  my  Gallery  of  Indian  Paintings,  that  the  world  may 
examine  them  for  themselves,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  my  works,  and  the  ingenuity  of 

i  Indian  manufactures. 

In  these  purchases  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
prices  demanded  by  them ;  and  perhaps  I  could  not  recite 
a  better  instance  of  the  kind,  than  one  which  occured  here 
a  few  days  since; — One  of  the  chiefe,  whom  I  had  painted 
at  full  length,  in  a  beautiful  costume,  with  head-dress  of 
war-eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  extending  quite  down  to  his 
feet;  and  whom  I  was  soliciting  for  the  purchase  of  his 
dress  complete,  was  willing  to  sell  to  me  all  but  the  head- 
dress; sayings  that  '*he  could  not  part  with  that,  as  he 
would  never  be  able  to  get  quills  and  ermine  of  so  good  a 
quality  to  make  another  like  it"  I  agifeed  with  him,  how- 
ever, for  the  rest  of  the  dress,  and  importuned  him,  from 
day  to  day,  foir  the  head-dress,  until  he  at  length  replied, 
that,  if  I  must  have  it,  he  must  have  two  horses  for  it;  the 
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X  was  instantly  struck — the  horses  were  procured  of 
iders  at  twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  the  head-dress 
I  for  my  Collection. 

•e  is  occasionally,  a  chief  or  a  warrior  of  so  extra- 
7  renown,  that  he  is  allowed  to  wear  horns  on  his 
ress,  which  give  to  his  aspect  a  strange  and  majestic 

These  are  made  of  about  a  third  part  of  the  horn 
affiedo  bull;  the  horn  having  been  split  from  end  to 
id  a  third  part  of  it  taken  and  shaved  thin  and  light, 
ghly  polished.  These  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
ress  on  each  side,  in  the  same  place  that  they  rise 
md  on  the  head  of  a  buffido;  rising  out  of  a  mat 
ine  skins  and  tails,  which  hang  over  the  top  of  the 
ress,  somewhat  in  the  form  that  the  large  and  profuse 
f  hair  hang  and  fall  over  the  head  of  a  buffalo  bull. 

same  custom  I  have  found  observed  among  the 

the  Crows,  the  Blackfeet  and  Assinneboins,  and 
ae  of  so  striking  a  character  as  needs  a  few  more 
of  observations.  There  is  a  peculiar  meaning  or 
Emce  (in  their  estimation)  to  this  and  many  other 
I  and  unaccoimtable  appearances  in  the  habits  of 
3,  upon  which  the  world  generally  look  as  things 
re  absurd  and  ridicxdous,  merely  because  they  are 
I  the  world's  comprehension,  or  because  we  do  not 

enquire  or  learn  their  uses  or  meaning, 
id  that  the  principal  cause  why  we  underrate  and 
)  the  savage,  is  generally  because  we  do  not  under- 
lim ;  and  the  reason  why  we  are  ignorant  of  him  and 
des,  is  that  we  do  not  stop  to  investigate — ^the  world 
>een  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  him  as 
her  inferior — as  a  beast,  a  brute ;  and  \mworthy  of 
khan  a  passing  notice.  If  they  stop  long  enough  to 
n  acquaintance,  it  is  but  to  take  advantage  of  his 
nee  and  credulities — to  rob  him  of  the  wealth  and 
303  of  his  country; — to  make  him  drunk  with 
r,  and  visit  him  with  abuses  which  in  his  ignorance 
iror  thought  ofl    By  this  method  his  first  visitors 
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enlirelj  overlook  and  never  understand  the  meaning  t>f  li 
thousand  interesting  and  characteristio  oustoms;  and  at  tl 
same  time,  by  changing  his  native  modes  and  habits  of  lif 
blot  them  out  from  the  view  of  the  enquiring  world  fi 
ever. 

It  is  from  the  observance  of  a  thousand  little  and  app 
rently  trivial  modes  and  trioks  of  Indian  life,  that  tl 
Indian  character  must  be  learned ;  and,  in  fistct,  it  is  just  tl 
same  with  us  if  the  subject  were  reversed:  excepting  thi 
the  system  of  civilised  life  would  furnish  ten  apparent! 
useless  and  ridiculous  trifles  to  one  which  is  found  i 
Indian  life ;  and  at  least  twenty  to  one  which  are  pure! 
nonsensical  and  unmeaning. 

The  civilized  world  look  upon  a  group  of  Indians  in  the 
classic  dress,  with  their  few  and  simple  oddities,  all  of  whic 
have  their  moral  or  meaning,  and  laugh  at  them  exce 
sively,  because  they  are  not  like  ourselves — ^we  ask,  "  wl 
do  the  silly  creatures  wear  such  great  bunches  of  quills  c 
their  heads  ? — Such  loads  and  streaks  of  paint  upon  the 
bodies  and  beards  grease?  abominable  I"  and  a  thousas 
other  equally  silly  questions,  without  ever  stopping  1 
think  that  Nature  taught  them  to  do  so— and  that  they  a 
have  some  definite  importance  or  meaning  which  an  Indis 
oould  explain  to  us  at  once,  if  he  were  asked  and  fe 
disposed  to  do  so— ^that  each  quill  in  his  head  stood,  in  tl 
eyes  of  his  whole  tribe,  as  the  symbol  of  an  enen^  who  hs 
fiillen  by  his  hand— that  every  streak  of  red  paint  oovck 
a  wound  which  he  had  got  in  honorable  combat — ^and  th 
the  bear's  grease  with  which  he  carefriUy  anoints  his  bod 
every  morning,  from  head  to  foot,  cleanses  and  purifies  tl 
body,  and  protects  his  skin  from  the  bite  of  musquitoc 
find  at  the  same  time  presetrves  him  from  colds  and  cougl 
which  are  usually  taken  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

At  the  same  time,  ism  Indian  looks  among  the  civilize 
world,  no  doubt,  with  equal,  if  not  much  greater,  astonisl 
ment,  at  our  apparently,  as  well  as  really,  ridiculoi 
customs  and  fashions ;  but  he  laughs  not,  nor  ridicules,  n< 
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>QS,— for  his  natural  goad  eeiLse  and  good  manners 
him, — until  he  is  recHmog  about  the  fire-side  of 
igwam  companions,  when  he  wnts  forth  hia  just 
ms  upon  the  learned  world,  who  are  a  rich  and  just 
for  Indian  criticism  and  Indian  gossip, 
Indian  will  not  ask  a  white  man  the  reason  why  be 
lOt  oU  his  skin  with  bears'  grease,  or  why  he  does 
int  his  body— or  why  he  wears  a  hat  on  his  head,  or 
le  has  buttons  on  the  back  part  of  his  coat,  where 
ever  can  be  qsed — or  why  he  wears  whtskerSj  and 
t  collar  up  to  his  eyes^ — or  why  he  sleeps  with  his 
:oward3  the  fixe  instead  of  his  feet — why  he  walks 
is  toes  out  instead  of  tnraing  them  in — or  why  it  is 
ladreda  of  white  folks  will  flock  and  crowd  round  a 
to  see  an  Indian  eat — but  he  wUl  go  home  to  his 
m  fire-side,  and  *'  make  the  welkin  ring"  with  jokes 
n  upon  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  knowing  world, 
rild  Indian  thrown  into  the  civilized  atmosphere  will 
man  occasionally  moving  in  society,  wearing  a 
1  bat;  and  another  with  a  laced  coat  and  gold  or 
epaulettea  upon  his  shoulders,  without  knowing  or 
iug  the  jneaning  of  them^  or  the  objects  for  which 
ire  worn.  Just  so  a  white  man  travels  amongst  a 
md  untaught  tribe  of  Indians^  and  sees  occasionally 
'them  parading  about  their  village,  with  a  head-dress 
jles'  quiils  and  ermine ,  and  elevated  above  it  a  pair 
lutifuUy  polished  buBalo  horns ;  and  just  as  ignorant 
also,  of  their  meaning  or  importance ;  and  more  so, 
3  first  will  admit  the  presumption  that  epaulettes  and 
i  hats  amongst  the  civilized  World,  are  made  for 
important  purpose, — but  the  latter  will  presume  that 
on  an  Indian's  head  are  nothing  more  nor  less  (nor 
Ley  be  in  their  estimation,)  than  Indian  nonsense  and 
Uty. 

l9  brings  us  to  the  '*  corned  crest**  again^  and  if  tho 
Indian  scans  epaulettes  and  cocked  bats,  without 
ring  their  meaning,  and  explaining  them  to  his  tribe, 
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it  ig  no  reason  why  I  should  have  associated  with  tl 
BoMe  dignitaries  of  these  western  regions,  with  horns  at 
ermine  on  their  heads,  and  then  to  have  introduced  d 
subject  without  giving  some  fiirther  clue  to  their  impoi 
ance  and  meaning.  For  me,  this  negligence  would  1 
doubly  unpardonable,  as  I  travel,  not  to  tmde  but  to  h/ora 
the  Indian  and  his  dying  customs  to  posterity. 

This  custom  then,  which  I  have  before  observed  belouj 
to  all  the  north-western  tribes,  is  one  no  doubt  of  ve: 
ancient  origin,  having  a  purely  classic  meaning.  No  oi 
wears  the  head-dress  surmounted  with  horns  except  ti 
dignitaries  who  are  very  high  in  authority,  and  who 
exceeding  valor,  worth,  and  power  is  admitted  by  all  t] 
nation. 

He  may  wear  them,  however,  who  is  not  a  dU^;  but 
brave,  or  warrior  of  such  remarkable  character,  that  he 
esteemed  universally  in  the  tribe,  as  a  man  whose  "  voi 
ig  as  loud  in  council"  as  that  of  a  chief  of  the  first  grac 
aud  consequently  Yna  power  as  great 

Thia  head-dress  with  horns  is  used  only  on  certs 
occasions,  and  they  are  very  seldouL  When  foreign  chic 
Indian  agents,  or  other  important  persouage  visit  a  lait 
or  at  war  parades,  at  the  celebration  of  a  victory,  at  pub 
festivals,  &c.,  they  are  worn ;  button  no  other  occasione 
unless,  sometimes,  when  a  chief  sees  fit  to  lead  a  war-pa] 
to  battle,  he  decorates  his  head  with  this  symbol  of  pow 
to  stimulate  his  men ;  and  throws  himself  into  the  forem 
of  the  battle,  ^Iviting  his  enemy  to  concentrate  their  shs 
upon  him. 

The  horns  on  these  head-dresses  are  but  loosely  attacl 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  easily  £el11  back  or  forwa 
according  as  the  head  is  inclined  forward  or  backwa 
and  by  an  ingenious  motion  of  the  head,  which  is  so  slij 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible— they  are  made  to  balai 
to  and  fro,  and  sometimes,  one  backward  and  the  oi 
forward  like  a  horse's  ears,  giving  a  vast  deal  of  express 
and  force  of  character,  to  the  appearance  of  the  chief  v 
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aring  tbem.  This,  reader,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
lundreds  of  others),  for  its  striking  similarity  to  Jeimsh 
w,  to  the  kerns  (or  keren,  in  Hebrew,)  the  horns  worn 
3  Abysinian  chiefe  and  Hebrews,  as  a  st/jnbol  of  power 
ommand ;  worn  at  great  parados  and  celebrations  of 
ies. 

be  fiJse  prophet  Zedekiah,  made  him  homa  of  iron  " 
igs  xxii.  11.)  "  Lift  not  your  horns  on  high ;  speak 
ith  a  stiff  neck"  (Ps.  Ixxv,  5.) 

B  last  citation  seems  so  exactly  to  convey  to  ray  mind 
3de  of  raising  and  changing  the  position  of  the  horns 
notion  of  the  head,  as  I  have  above  described,  that  I 
xes^stibly  led  to  believe  that  this  custom  is  now 
sed  amongst  these  tribes  very  neatly  as  it  was 
fst  the  Jews ;  and  that  it  has  been,  like  many  other 
as  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  in  future  epistlesj 
d  down  and  preserved  with  very  little  innovation  or 
e  from  that  ancient  people, 

I  reader  will  see  this  custom  exemplified  in  the 
it  of  Mah-to-toh-pa.  Thb  man,  although  the  second 
was  the  only  man  in  the  nation  who  was  allowed  to 
;he  horns;  and  all,  I  found,  looked  upon  him  as  the 
,  who  had  the  power  to  lead  all  the  warriors  in  time 
r;  and  that,'  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
)  which  he  had  foughi 
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M  AND  AN  VILLAGE,  UPPER  mSSOTmi 

A  WE  si:  or  more  has  elapsed  since  tlie  date  of  my  kat 
Letter,  and  nothing  as  yet  of  the  great  and  curious  event — 
or  the  Mandan  religions  ceremony.  There  is  evidently  much 
preparation  making  for  it,  however  ;  and  from  what  I  can 
leam,  no  one  in  the  nation,  save  the  medicine-men ^  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  exact  day  on  which  it  ia  to  commence, 
T  am  informed  by  the  chiefs,  that  it  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  willow-tree  is  in  full  leaf;  for,  say  they,  "  the  twig 
which  the  bird  brought  in  was  a  willow  bough,  and  had 
full-grown  leaves  on  it,"  So  it  seems  that  this  celebratioa 
has  some  relation  to  the  Flood* 
(174) 
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;  great  occasion  is  close  at  liand^  and   will,    un- 

dly,  commence  in  a  fuw  days;  in  the  meantime  I 

tve  a  few  notes  and  memorandums,  irEiah  I  tave 

dnce  my  lafit, 

ive  been  continaally  at  work  with  my  bnish,  with 

id  picturesque   subjects   before   me;  aod   from  the 

3,  whimsical)  and  superstitious  notions  which   they 

>f  an  arfe  bo  novel  and  unaccountable  to   them,   I 

been  initialed  into  many  of  their  mysteries — have 

sed   many  very  curious  incidents,    and   preserved 

[  anecdotes^  some  of  which  I  mnat  relate. 

laps  nothing  ever  more  completely  astonished  these 

than  the  operations  of  my  brusK  The  art  of 
t- pain  ting  was  a  subject  entirely  new  to  them,  and 
.rse,  unthought  of;  and  my  appearance  here  has 
jnced  a  new  era  in  the  arcana  of  medicim  or  mystery, 
ifter  arriving  here,  I  commenced  and  finished  the 
its  of  the  two  principal  chiefe.  This  was  done  with- 
ving  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  as  they 
eard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and  even  the 
themselves  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  my  designs, 
the  pictures  were  completed.  No  one  else  waa 
,ed  into  my  lodge  during  the  operation ;  and  when 
id,  it  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  sec  thera  mutually 
lining  each  other's  likeness,  and  assuring  each  olher 
striking  resemblance  which  they  bore  to  the  originals, 
>f  these  pressed  their  hand  over  their  mouths  awhile 
d  silence  (a  custom  amongst  most  tribes,  when  any- 

surprises  them  very  much);  looking  attentively 
the  portraits  and  myself,  and  upon  the  palette  and 

with  which  these  unaccountable  effects  had  been 
ced, 

\j  then  walked  up  to  me  in  the  moat  gentle  manner, 
f  me  in  turn  by  the  hand,  with  a  firm  grip ;  with 
and  eyes  inclined  downwards,  and  in  a  tone  a  little 

a  whisper— pronounced  the  words  **Te-ho-pe-ne© 
-ee!"  and  walked  offi 
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Headers,  at  that  moment  I  was  oliristened  witli  a  d 
and  a  great  name^-one  bj  which  I  am  now  familia 
hailed,  and  talked  of  in  this  village ;  and  no  doubt  will 
as  long  as  traditions  last  in  this  strange  community.  T 
moment  conferred  an  honor  on  me,  which  you  as  yet 
not  understand.  I  took  the  degree  (not  of  Doctor  of  La 
nor  Bachelor  of  Arts)  but  of  Master  of  Arts — of  mystei 
— of  magic,  and  of  hocus-pocus.  I  was  recognized  in  tl 
short  sentence  as  a  ''great  medicine  white  man:^^  s 
since  that  time,  have  been  regularly  installed  medicine 
mystery,  which  is  the  most  honorable  degree  that  coi 
oe  conferred  upon  me  here;  and  I  now  hold  a  pL 
amongst  the  most  eminent  and  envied  personages,  1 
doctor  and  conjurati  of  this  titled  community. 

Te-ho-pe-nee  Wash-ee  (or  medicine  white  man)  is  1 
name  I  now  go  by,  and  it  will  prove  to  me,  no  doubt, 
more  value  than  gold,  for  I  have  been  called  upon  a 
feasted  by  the  doctors,  who  are  all  mystery-men;  it  1 
been  an  easy  and  successful  passport  already  to  ma 
strange  and  mysterious  places ;  and  has  put  me  in  possess] 
of  a  vast«deal  of  curious  iemd  interesting  information,  whi 
I  am  sure  I  never  should  have  otherwise  learned.  I  i 
daily  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the  medicine-men  a 
the  chie& ;  and  by  assuming  all  the  gravity  and  circu 
spection  due  from  so  high  a  dignitary  (and  even  c< 
siderably  more);  and  endeavoring  to  perform  now  a 
then  some  art  or  trick  that  is  unfathomable,  I  am  in  ho] 
of  supporting  my  standing,  until  the  great  annual  ceremo 
commences ;  on  which  occasion,  I  may  possibly  be  allow 
a  seat  in  the  medicine-lodge  by  the  doctors,  who  are  the  S( 
conductors  of  this  great  source  and  fountain  of  all  prie 
craft  and  conjuration  in  this  country. 

After  I  had  finished  the  portraits  of  the  two  chie&,  a 
they  had  returned  to  their  wigwams,  and  deliberate 
seated  themselves  by  their  respective  fire-sides,  and  silenl 
smoked  a  pipe  or  two  (according  to  an  universal  custoi 
they  gradually  began  to  tell  what  had  taken  place;  and 
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orowdfl  of  gaping  listeners,  with  mouths  wide  open, 
ed  their  lodges ;  and  a  throng  of  women  and  girl^ 
t)out  my  house,  and  through*  every  crack  and  crevice 
.  see  their  glistening  eyes,  which  were  piercing  my 

a  hundred  places,  from  a  natural  and  restless 
sity,  a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  within. 
LOur  or  more  passed  in  this  way,  and  the  soft  and 
throng  continually  increased,  until  some  hundreds 
L  were  clinging  about  my  wigwam  like  a  swarm  of 
nging  on  in  front  and  sides  of  their  hive. 
Qg  this  time,  not  a  man  made  his  appearance  about 
iunaes — ^after  awhile,  however,  they  could  be  seen 
in  their  robes,  gradually  siding  up  towards  the 
nth  a  silly  look  upon  their  £sM^es,  which  confessed 
that  curiosity  was  leading  them  reluctantly,  where 
ride  checked  and  forbade  them  to  go.  The  rush 
ecame  general,  and  the  chie&  and  medicine-men 
)ssession  of  my  room,  placing  Boldiers  (braves  with 
n  their  hands)  at  the  door,  admitting  no  one,  but 
were  allowed  by  the  chie&,  to  come  in. 
ir.  Kipp  (the  agent  of  the  Fur  Company,)  at  this  time 
seat  with  the  chiefe,  and,  speaking  their  language 
,  he  explained  to  them  my  views  and  the  objects  for 
[  was  painting  these  portraits ;  and  also  expounded 
L  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made, — at  which 
emed  all  to  be  very  much  pleased.  The  necessity 
time  of  exposing  the  portraits  to  the  view  of  the 

who  were  assembled  around  the  house,  became 
tive,  and  they  were  held  up  together  over  the  door, 
the  whole  village  had  a  chance  to  see  and  recognisse 
liefs.  The  effect  upon  so  mixed  a  multitude,  who  aa 
1  heard  no  way  of  accounting  for  them,  was  novel 
jally  laughable.  The  likenesses  were  instantly 
zed,  and  many  of  the  gaping  multitude  commenced 
; ;  some  were  stamping  off  in  the  jarring  dance — 
were  singing,  and  others  again  were  crying— 
ds  covered  their  mouths  with  their  hands  and  were 
12 
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mute ;  others,  indignant,  drove  their  spears  frightfully  int 
the  ground,  and  some  threw  a  reddened  arrow  at  the  sur 
and  went  home  to  their  wigwams. 

The  pictures  seen, — the  next  curiosity  was  to  see  th 
man  who  made  them,  and  I  was  called  forth.  I  steppe 
forth^  and  was  instantly  hemmed  in  by  the  throng.  Wome 
were  gaping  and  gazing — and  warriors  and  braves  wei 
offering  me  their  hands, — whilst  little  boys  and  girls,  b 
dozens,  were  struggling  through  the  crowd  to  touch  m 
with  the  ends  of  their  fingers;  and  whilst  I  was  engagec 
from  the  waist  upwards,  in  fending  off  the  throng  an 
shaking  hands,  my  legs  were  assailed  (not  unlike  tb 
nibbling  of  little  fish,  when  I  have  been  standing  in  dee 
water)  by  children,  who  were  creeping  between  the  legs  o 
the  bystanders  for  the  curiosity  or  honor  of  touching  no 
with  the  end  of  their  finger.  The  eager  curiosity  an 
expression  of  astonishment  with  which  they  gazed  upc 
me,  plainly  shewed  that  they  looked  upon  me  as  son 
strange  and  unaccountable  being.  They  pronounced  n 
the  greatest  medicine-man  in  the  world ;  for  they  said  I  ha 
made  living  beings^ — they  said  they  could  see  their  chie 
alive,  in  two  places — ^those  that  I  had  made  were  a  liU 
alive — they  could  see  their  eyes  move — could  see  thei 
smile  and  laugh,  and  that  if  they  could  laugh  they  coul 
certainly  speak,  if  they  should  try,  and  they  must  therefoi 
have  8om^  life  in  them. 

The  squaws  generally  agreed,  that  they  had  discovert 
life  enough  in  them  to  render  my  m^icine  too  great  for  tl 
Mandans;  saying  that  such  an  operation  could  not  1 
performed  without  taking  away  from  the  original  som 
thing  of  his  existence,  which  I  put  in  the  picture,  and  the 
could  see  it  move,  could  see  it  stir. 

This  curtailing  of  the  primary  existence,  for  the  purpo 
of  instilling  life  into  the  secondary  one,  they  decided  to  1 
an  useless  and  destructive  operation,  and  one  which  w 
calculated  to  do  great  mischief  in  their  happy  community 
and  they  commenced  a  mournful  and  doleful  chaunt  again 
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ying  and  weeping  bitterly  tbrongh  the  village, 
ming  me  a  most  '*  dangerous  man ;  one  who  conid 
iving  persons  by  looking  at  them ;  and  at  the  same 
ould,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroy  life  in  the  same 
I  chose.  That  my  medicine  was  dangerous  to  their 
and  that  I  must  leave  the  village  immediately. 
)wi.  luck  would  happen  to  those  whom  I  painted — 
^as  to  take  a  part  of  the  existence  of  those  whom  I 
1,  and  carry  it  home  with  me  amongst  the  white 
,  and  that  when  they  died  they  would  never  sleep 
a  their  graves." 

his  way  the  WDmen  and  some  old  quack  medieine- 
ogether,  had  succeeded  in  raising  an  opposition 
;  me;  and  the  reasons  they  assigned  were  so 
He  and  so  exactly  suited  for  their  superstitious 
a,  that  they  completely  succeeded  in  exciting  fears 
general  panic  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  chie& 
id  agreed  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  and  my  operations 
>f  course,  for  several  days  completely  at  a  stand.  A 
council  was  held  on  the  subject  firom  day  to  day, 
ere  seemed  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  wa^  to 
le  with  me  and  the  dangerous  art  which  I  was 
ing;  and  which  had  far  exceeded  their  original 
Bitions.  I  finally  got  admittance  to  their  sacred  con- 
and  assured  them  that  I  was  but  a  man  like 
Jves, — ^that  my  art  had  no  medicine  or  mystery  about 
;  could  be  learned  by  any  of  them  if  they  woxQd 
;e  it  as  long  as  I  had — ^that  my  intentions  towards 
were  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  that  in  the 
y  where  I  lived,  brave  men  never  allowed  their 
)  to  frighten  them  with  their  foolish  whims  and 
,  They  all  immediately  arose,  shook  me  by  the 
and  dressed  themselves  for  their  pictures.  After 
lere  was  no  fturther  difficulty  about  sitting ;  all  were 
to  be  painted, — ^the  squaws  were  silent,  and  my 
tg-room  a  continual  resort  for  the  chie&,  and  braves, 
edicine-men ;  where  they  waited  with  impatience  for 
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the  complfitidn  of  eaeh  oticfs  picture, — ^that  they  con 
im\dB  as  to  the  likeness  as  it  oame  from,  \aiifft  the  broi 
that  they  oould  laugh,  and  yell,  and  nng  a  new  song,  c 
smoke  a  fresh  pipe  to  the  health  and  success  of  him  ir 
had  just  been  safely  delivered  from  the  hands  and  i 
mystio  oi>eration  of  the  ^^tvhiie  medicine  .** 

In  each  of  these  operations,  as  they  successively  tc 
place,  I  observed  that  a  pii>e  or  two  were  well  filled,  and 
soon  as  I  commenced  painting,  the  chie&  and  braves,  ir 
sat  around  the  sides  of  the  lodge,  commenced  smoking 
the  success  of  the  picture  (and  probibly  as  much  or  m 
so  for  the  safe  deliverance  of  the  sitter  from  harm  wl 
iiDdar  the  operation) ;  and  so  they  continued  to  pass 
pipe  around  untU  the  portrait  was  completed. 

In  this  way  I  proceeded  with  my  portraits,  stopp: 
occasionally  very  suddenly  as  if  something  was  wrong,  f 
taking  a  tremendous  puff  or  two  at  the  pipe,  and  stream: 
the  smoke  through  my  nostrils,  exhibiting  in  my  lo< 
and  actions  an  evident  relief;  tabling  me  to  proceed  n 
more  fecility  and  success, — ^by  flattering  and  compliment 
each  one  <»i  his  good  looks  after  I  had  got  it  done,  f 
taking  them  according  to  rank,  or  standing,  making  i 
matter  of  honour  with  them,  which  pleased  them  exoe 
ingly,  and  gave  me  and  my  art  the  stamp  of  respectabi) 
at  once. 

I  was  then  taken  by  the  arm  by  the  chie&,  and  led 
their  lodges,  where  feasts  were  prepared  for  me  in  eleg 
style,  t.  e.  in  the  best  manner  which  this  country  affor 
and  being  led  by  the  arm,  and  welcomed  to  them 
genihmm  of  high  and  exalted  feelings,  rendered  them 
my  estimation  truly  elegant 

I  waa  waited  upon  in  due  form  and  ceremony  by 
medicine'fnm^  who  received  me  upon  the  old  adi 
"Similia  simili  gaudet"  I  was  invited  to  a  feast,  and  tl 
presented  me  a  doctor's  rattle,  and  a  magical  wand, 
doctor's  staff,  strung  with  claws  of  Ae  griazly  bear,  y 
hQo&  of  tiie  antelope— with  ermine — ^with  wild  sage  \ 
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Bgs — and  parftimed  withal  with  the  choice  and 
odour  of  the  pole-cat— a  dog  was  sacrificed  and 
the  legs  over  my  wigwam,  and  I  was  therefor  and 
initiated  into  the  arcana  of  medicine  or  mystery, 
sidered  a  Fellow  of  the  Extraordinary  Society  of 
I. 

this  signal  success  and  good  fortune  in  my  opera- 
ings  have  gone  on  very  pleasantly^  and  I  have  had 
deal  of  amusement  Som^  altercation  haa  taken 
lowever,  amongst  the  chie&  and  braves,  with 
3  standings  or  rank,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
and  they  must  sit  (if  at  aD)  in  regular  orders 
g  to  that  rank ;  the  trouble  is  all  settled  at  last, 
^  and  I  have  had  no  want  of  subjeeta,  though  a 
my  have  again  become  alarmed,  and  are  unwilling 
r  fear,  as  some  say,  that  they  will  die  prematurely 
d;  and  as  others  ssy,  ^at  if  they  are  painted,  the 
ifill  live  after  they  are  dead,  and  they  cannot  sleep 
their  graves. 

)  had  several  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  my 
troom,  of  this  kind,  which  have  made  me  some 
Ag  enemies  here;  though  the  minds  and  feelings 
biefii  and  medicine-men  have  not  been  a%cted  by 
Ihere  has  been  three  or  four  instances  where  proud 
jring' young  men  have  been  in  my  lodge,  and  after 
It  the  portraits  of  the  head  chief  acrosa  the  room 
nts  looking  them  in  the  eyes)^  have  raised  their 
efbre  their  fieices  and  walked  around  to  the  side  of 
e,  on  the  right  or  left,  firom  whence  to  take  a  long 
sid^look  at  the  chie^  instead  of  staring  him  fuU 
ace  (which  is  a  most  impardonable  offence  in  all 
kribes) ;  and  after  having  got  in  that  position,  and 
>ir  eyes  again  upon  the  portrait  which  was  yet 
them  full  in  the  fiice,  have  thrown  their  robes  over 
Ads  and  bolted  out  of  ihe  wigwam,  filled  equally 
itonishment  and  indignation ;  averring,  as  they 
irill  in  a  sullen  mood,  that  they  ^^  saw  the  eyes 
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move," — ihat  as  they  walked  around  the  room  "the  ejn 
of  the  portrait  followed  them."  With  theae  nnfortima 
gentlemen,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Tradei 
and  also  by  the  ohie&  and  doctors,  who  understand  tl 
illusion,  to  convinoe  them  of  their  error,  by  explaining  tl 
mystery ;  but  they  will  not  hear  to  any  explanation  wha 
ever ;  saying,  that  '^  what  they  see  with  their  eyes  is  alwa] 
evidence  enough  for  them ;"  that  they  always  ''  beliei 
their  own  eyes  sooner  than  a  hundred  tongues,"  and  a 
efforts  to  get  them  a  second  time  to  my  room,  or  into  n 
company  in  any  place,  have  proved  entirely  unsucoessfoL 
I  had  trouble  brewing  also  the  other  day  £rom  anotb 
source;  one  of  the  '^  mecUeii^  commenced  howling  as 
haranguing  around  my  domicil,  amongst  the  throng  th 
was  outside,  proclaiming  that  all  who  were  inside  an 
being  painted  were  fools  and  would  soon  die ;  and  vei 
materially  affecting  thereby  my  popularity.  I  howevi 
sent  for  him  and  called  him  in  the  next  morning,  havii 
only  the  interpreter  with  me ;  telling  him  that  I  had  ha 
my  eye  upon  him  for  several  days,  and  had  been  so  we 
pleased  with  his  looks,  that  I  had  taken  great  pains  to  fin 
out  his  history,  which  had  been  explained  by  all  as  one  c 
a  most  extraordinary  kind,  and  his  character  and  standiu 
in  his  tribe  as  worthy  of  my  particular  notice ;  and  that 
had  several  days  since  resolved  that  as  soon  as  I  ha 
practiced  my  hand  long  enough  upon  the  others,  to  g 
the  stiffness  out  of  it  (aAer  paddling  my  canoe  so  &r  as 
had)  and  make  it  to  work  easily  and  successfully,  I  wou] 
begin  on  his  portrait;  which  I  was  then  prepared  1 
commence  on  that  day,  and  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  do  hii 
justice.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  giving  me  it 
'*  Doctor's  grip,"  and  beckoned  me  to  sit  down,  which  I  di 
and  we  smoked  a  pipe  together.  After  this  was  over,  I 
told  me,  that  '*  he  had  no  inimical  feelings  towards  m 
although  he  had  been  telling  the  chiefs  that  they  were  a 
fools,  and  all  would  die  who  had  their  portraits  painted- 
that  although  he  had  set  the  old  women  and  children  a 
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and  even  made  some  of  the  young  warriors  tremble, 
had  no  tmfriandly  feelinga  towards  me,  nor  any  fear 
d  of  ray  art/*  "  I  know  you  are  a  good  man  (said 
:novv  you  will  da  no  harm  to  any  oiic,  your  medicine 
i  and  you  are  a  great  ^mediciBe-njaa/  I  would  like 
myself  very  well — and  so  would  all  of  the  chiefe ; 
^y  have  all  been  many  days  in  this  medicine-house, 
sy  all  know  me  well,  and  thoy  have  not  asked  me  to 
a  and  be  made  alive  with  paints — my  friendj  I  ara 
Lat  my  people  have  told  you  who  I  am — my  heart 
— I  will  go  to  my  wigwam  and  eat,  and  in  a  little 
'.  will  come,  and  you  may  go  to  work  f — another 
is  lit  and  smoked,  and  he  got  up  and  went  off.  I 
:d  my  canvass  and  palette^  and  whistled  away  the 
itil  twelve  o'clock,  before  he  made  his  appearance ; 

used  the  whole  of  the  fore-part  of  the  day  at  his 
,  arranging  his  dress  and  ornamenting  his  body  for 
iura 

hat  hour  then,  bedaubed  and  streaked  with  paints 
ous  colors,  with  bear's  grease  and  charcoal,  with 
le-pipes  in  his  hands  and  foxes'  tails  attached  to  hia 
ntered  Mah-to-he-hah  {the  old  bear),  with  a  train  of 
n  profession,  who  seated  themselves  around  him ; 
o  a  number  of  boys,  whom  it  was  requested  should 

with  him,  and  whom  I  supposed  it  possible  might 
^en  pupils^  whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  mysteries 
uia  vwdica  and  hoca  poca.  He  took  his  position  in 
idle  of  the  room,  waving  his  eagle  calumeta  in  each 
kud  singing  his  medicine-song,  which  he  sings  over 
ing  patient,  looking  me  full  in  the  iace  until  I 
ted  his  picture,  which  I  painted  at  full  length.  His 
has  been  completely  gratified  in  the  operation ;  he 

hours  together,  day  after  day,  in  my  room,  in  front 
picture,  gazing  intently  upon  it;  lights  my  pipe  foT 
ile  I  am  pain  tin  g^ — ^shakes  hands  with  me  a  dozen 
m  each  day,  and  talks  of  me^  and  enlarges  upon  my 
le  virtues  and  my  talents,  wherever  he  goes ;  so  that 
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this  new  difficulty  is  now  removed,  and  instead  of  preac 
ing  against  me,  lie  is  one  of  my  strongest  and  most  enthns 
astic  friends  and  aids  in  the  country. 

There  is  yet  to  be  described  another  sort  of  personag 
that  is  often  seen  stalking  about  in  all  Indian  oommunitic 
a  kind  of  nondescript,  with  whom  I  have  been  somewh 
annoyed,  and  stiU  more  amused,  since  I  came  to  th 
village,  of  whom  (or  of  which)  I  shall  give  some  accoxmt 
my  next  epistle. 
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M  AND  AN  VILLAGE,  UPPER  MISSOURL      **^  V* 

:di:s  chiefs,  and  traves  and  doctors,  of  whom  I  have 
ore  spoken^  there  is  yet  another  character  of  ivhom 
saj  a  few  words  before  I  proceed  to  other  topics, 
^rson  I  allude  to,  is  the  one  mentioned  at  the  close 
last  Letter,  and  familiarly  known  and  countenanced 
7  tribe  as  an  Indian  beau  or  dandy.  Such  pereon- 
lay  be  seen  on  every  pleasant  day,  strutting  and 
ig  around  the  village  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
id  dresaea^  without  the  honorable  trophies  however 
p  locks  and  claws  of  the  grizxly  bear  attached  to 
lostumej  for  with  those  things  they  deal  not-  They 
t  peouliarly  aniious  to  hazard  their  lives  in  equal 
>norable  combat  with  the  one,  or  disposed  to  cross 
th  of  the  other;   but  generally  remain  about  the 
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village,  to  take  care  of  the  women,  and  attire  themselyes  ii 
the  skins  of  sucH  animal  as  they  can  easily  kill,  withon 
seeking  the  ragged  cliffs  for  the  war-eagle,  or  visiting  th 
haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear.  They  plume  themselves  witi 
swan's-down  and  quills  of  ducks,  with  braids  and  plaits  o 
sweet-scented  grass  and  other  harmless  and  unmeaninj 
ornaments,  which  have  no  other  merits  than  they  them 
selves  have,  that  of  looking  pretty  and  omamentaL 

These  clean  and  elegant  gentlemen,  who  are  very  few  ii 
each  tribe,  are  held  in  very  little  estimation  by  the  chief 
and  braves ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  known  by  all,  that  they  hav 
a  most  horrible  aversion  to  arms,  and  are  dcnominate( 
"faint  hearts"  or  "old  women"  by  the  whole  tribe,  an( 
are  therefore  but  little  respected.  They  seem,  howevei 
to  be  tolerably  well  contented  with  the  appellation,  togethe 
with  the  celebrity  they  have  acquired  amongst  the  womei 
and  children  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  persona 
appearance ;  and  most  of  them  seem  to  take  and  enjoy  thei 
share  of  the  world's  pleasures,  although  they  are  lookei 
upon  as  drones  in  society. 

These  gay  and  tinselled  bucks  may  be  seen  on  a  pleasan 
day  in  all  their  plumes,  astride  of  their  pied  or  dapples 
ponies,  with  a  fan  in  the  right  hand,  made  of  a  turkey's  tai 
— with  whip  and  a  fly-brush  attached  to  the  wrist  of  th 
same  hand,  and  underneath  them  a  white,  beautiful  ani 
soft  pleasure-saddle,  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills  an< 
ermine,  parading  through  and  lounging  about  the  viUag 
for  an  hour  or  so,  when  they  will  cautiously  bend  thei 
course  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  they  will  sit  o 
recline  upon  their  horses  for  an  hour  or  two,  overlookin, 
the  beautiful  games  where  the  braves  and  the  youn 
aspirants  are  contending  in  manly  and  athletic  amusemente 
— ^when  they  are  fetigued  with  this  severe  effort,  they  wen 
their  way  back  again,  lift  off  their  fine  white  saddle  c 
doe's-skin,  which  is  wadded  with  buffisdo's  hair,  turn  on 
their  pony — ^take  a  little  refreshment,  smoke  a  pipe,  fa 
themselves  to  sleep,  and  doze  away  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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iilst  I  hare  beea  painting,  from  day  to  day,  thera 
beea  two  or  three  of  these  fopa  continually  strutting 
iking  their  attitudes  in  front  of  my  door ;  decked  out 
their  finery^  withoEt  receiving  other  benefit  or  otbcr 
uation,  than  such  aa  they  could  discover  through  the 
B  and  seams  of  my  cabin.  The  chiefa,  I  observed^ 
i  them  hy  without  notice,  and  of  course,  without 
Dg  them  in;  and  they  aeetned  to  figure  about  my 
from  day  to  day  in  their  beat  dresses  and  beat 
desj  as  if  in  hopes  that  I  would  select  them  as  modela^ 
\j  canvass.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  do  so,  for 
costume  and  personal  appearance  was  entirely  more 
iful  than  anything  else  to  be  seen  in  the  village.  My 
were  laid,  and  one  day  when  I  had  got  through  with 
the  head  men,  who  were  willing  to  sit  to  be  painted^ 
here  were  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  lounging  in  my 
,  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  tapped  one  of  these  fellows 
e  ghoulderj  who  took  the  hint,  and  stepped  in,  well- 
;d  and  delighted  with  the  signal  and  honorable 
5 1  had  at  length  taken  of  him  and  his  beautiful  dress, 
srSj  you  cannot  imagine  what  was  the  expression  of 
ude  which  beamed  forth  in  this  poor  fellow's  face, 
low  high  his  heart  beat  with  joy  and  pride  at  the 
)f  my  selecting  him  to  be  immortal,  alongside  of  the 
i  and  worthies  whose  portraits  he  saw  arranged 
id  the  room ;  and  by  which  honor  he,  undoubtedly, 
dered  himself  well  paid  for  two  or  three  weeks  of 
ar  painting,  and  greasing,  aud  dressing,  and  standing 
lately  on  one  leg  aud  the  other  at  the  door  of  my 


ises. 


ell,  I  placed  him  before  me,  and  a  canvass  on  my 
,  and  "  chalked  him  out''  at  full  length.  He  was 
a  beautiful  subject  for  the  brush,  and  I  was  filled 
enthusiasm — his  dress  from  head  to  foot  was  of  the 
1  of  the  mouutain-goat,  and  dressed  so  neatly,  that 
were  almost  as  soft  and  as  white  as  Canton  crape- 
ad  the  bottom  and  the  sides  it  was  trimmed  with 
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ermine,  and  poronpine  quills  of  beautiftil  dyes  gamished 
in  a  hundred  parts ; — ^his  hair  which  was  long,  and  spies 
over  his  back  and  shoulders,  extending  nearly  to  tb 
ground,  was  all  combed  back  and  parted  on  his  forehea 
like  that  of  a  woman.  He  was  a  tall  and  fine  figure,  wit 
ease  and  grace  in  his  movements,  that  were  well  worthy  c 
a  man  of  better  caste.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  beautifi 
pipe — ^and  in  his  right  hand  he  plied  his  &n,  and  on  h 
wrist  was  still  attached  his  whip  of  elk's  horn,  and  his  fl] 
brush,  made  of  the  buffiJo's  taU.  There  was  nought  aboi 
him  of  the  terrible,  snd  nought  to  shock  the  fine^  chastei 
intellect. 

I  had  thus  &r  progressed,  with  high*wrotight  feelings  o 
pleasure,  when  the  two  or  three  chieft,  who  had  bee 
seated  around  the  lodge,  and  whose  portraits  I  had  befoi 
pabted,  arose  suddenly,  and  wraj^ing  themsdlves  lighil 
lu  their  robes,  crossed  my  voom  with  a  quick:  and  heav 
atop,  and  took  an  informal  leave  of  my  cabin.  I  wi 
apprehensive  of  their  displeasure,  though  I  continued  m 
work ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  interpreter  can 
furiously  into  my  room,  addressing  me  thus  2 — ^  My  Go( 
Sir  I  this  never  will  do ;  you  have  given  great  offence  t 
the  chiefe-^they  have  made  oomfdaint  of  your  coaduct  t 
me-^^they  tell  me  this  is  a  worthless  feUow*^-^  man  of  n 
account  in  the  natioxi,  and  if  you  paint  his  picture,  yo 
must  instantly .  dtetroy  theiis ;  you  have  ao  alternative,  m 
dear  Sir^— and  the  quicker  this  chap  is  out  of  your  lodg 
the  better.'^ 

The  same  matter  was  explained  to  my  sittei;  by  iii 
interpfeter,  when  he  picked  up  his  robe,  wrapped  hkase 
in  it,  plied  his  fan  nimbly  about  his  !ace^  and  walked  or 
of  the  lodge  in  silence,  but  with  quite  a  consequentu 
smile,  tddng  his  old  position  in  froot  of  the  door  fc 
awhile,  after  which  he  drew  himself  quietly  off  withot 
ftixther  exhibition.  So  highly  do  Mandan  braves  an 
worthiesvalue  the.  honor  of  being  painted ;  and  so  little  d 
ihey  value  a  man,  however  lavishly  Nature  may  ha? 
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ed  her  maater  taaclids  upon  him,  who  hm  oot  the 
ind  noble  bearing  of  a  warrior, 
oke  in  a  former  Letter  of  Mah-to^toh-pa  (the  four 
the  second  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  moat  poptdar 
■  the  Mandana — ^a  high-minded  and  gallant  warrior, 
1  aa  a  polite  and  polished  gentleman.  Since  I 
I  his  portrait,  as  I  before  described,  I  have  received 
lands  many  marked  and  signal  attentions ;  some  of 
I  must  name  to  yon,  as  the  veiy  relation  of  them 
Lt  yoa  in  possession  of  many  litUe  forms  and  modes 
an  life,  that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  noted. 
at  a  week  since,  this  noble  fellow  stepped  into  my 
g-room  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  full  and 
d  dress,  and  passing  his  arm  through  mine,  pointed 
y,  and  led  me  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner 
h  the  yUlage  and  into  his  own  lodge,  where  a  feast 
3pared  in  a  careful  manner  and  waiting  our  arrival, 
ige  in  which  he  dwelt  was  a  room  of  immense  Sfize, 
)rty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  circular  form,  and 
twenty  feet  high — with  a  sunken  curb  of  stono  in 
Ltre,  of  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  one  fcxjt  deep, 
oontained  the  fire  over  which  the  pot  was  boiling. 
ed  near  the  edge  of  this  curb,  and  seated  on  a  very 
me  robe,  most  ingeniously  garnished  and  painted 
ieroglyphics ;  and  he  seated  himself  graoefally  on 
p  one  at  a  little  distance  from  me;  with  the  feast 
3d  in  several  dishes,  resting  on  a  beautiful  rush  mat^ 
was  placed  between  us. 

simple  feast  which  was  spread  before  us  consisted  of 
lishes  only,  two  of  which  were  served  in  wooden 
and  the  third  in  an  earthen  vessel  of  their  own 
icture,  somewhat  in  shape  of  a  breadtray  in  our 
>untry.  This  last  contained  a  quantity  of  pemkan 
tmno'fat;  and  one  of  the  former  held  a  fine  brace  of 
>  ribs,  delightfiiUy  roasted;  and  the  other  was  filled 
kind  of  paste  or  pudding,  made  of  the  flour  of  the 
m  hkmd^^  as  the  French  call  it^  a  delicious  tnmlp 
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of  the  prairie,  finely  flavored  with  the  bnffido  berri 
which  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in  this  country,  8 
used  with  divers  dishes  in  cooking,  as  we  in  civilu 
countries  use  dried  currants,  which  they  very  mi 
resemble. 

A  handsome  pii>e  and  a  tobacco-pouch  made  of  the  ot 
gkin^  filled  with  k'nick-k'neck  (Indian  tobacco),  laid  by  i 
aide  of  the  feast ;  and  when  we  were  seated,  mine  best  tc 
lip  his  pipe,  and  deliberately  filled  it ;  and  instead 
lighting  it  by  the  fire,  which  he  could  easily  have  done, 
drew  from  his  pouch  his  flint  and  steel,  and  raised  a  spi 
with  which  he  kindled  it.  He  drew  a  few  strong  wh 
tlirough  it,  and  presented  the  stem  of  it  to  my  mou 
through  which  1  drew  a  whiff  or  two  while  he  held 
stem  in  his  hands.  This  done,  he  laid  down  the  pipe,  f 
drawing  his  knife  frx>m  his  belt,  cut  off  a  very  small  pi 
of  the  meat  from  the  ribs,  and  pronouncing  the  wo: 
^'Ho-pe-ne-chee  wa-pa-shee"  (meaning  a  mecKctne  8acrifi< 
threw  it  into  the  fire. 

He  then  (by  signals)  requested  me  to  eat,  and  I  cc 
menced,  after  drawing  out  from  my  belt  my  knife  (wh 
it  is  supposed  that  every  man  in  this  country  carries  ab< 
him,  for  at  an  Indian  feast  a  knife  is  never  offered  U 
guest).  Header,  be  not  astonished  that  I  sat  and  ate  ] 
dinner  alone,  for  such  is  the  custom  in  this  strange  lai 
In  all  tribes  in  these  western  regions  it  is  an  invaria 
rule  that  a  chief  never  eats  with  his  guests  invited  U 
feast;  but  while  they  eat,  he  sits  by,  at  their  service,  a 
jeady  to  wait  upon  them;  deliberately  charging  a 
]ighting  the  pipe  which  is  to  be  passed  around  after  1 
feast  is  over.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instan 
and  while  I  was  eating,  Mah-to-toh-pa  sat  cross-legg 
before  me,  cleaning  his  pipe  and  preparing  it  for  a  cheer 
smoke  when  I  had  finished  my  meaL  For  this  ceremon; 
observed  he  was  making  unusual  preparation,  and 
observed  as  I  ate,  that  after  he  had  taken  enough  of  1 
k'niok-k'neck  or  bark  of  the  red  willow,  from  his  pouch, 
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it  of  it  alao  a  piece  of  the  ^* castor^  which  it  is 
y  amongst  these  folks  to  cany  in  their  tobaoco- 
^ive  it  a  flavor;  and^  shaving  off  a  small  quantity 
ted  it  with  the  bark,  with  which  he  charged  his 
bis  done,  he  drew  also  from  his  sack  a  small 
>ntaining  a  fine  powder,  which  was  made  of  dried 
lung,  a  little  of  which  he  spread  over  the  top, 
g  also  to  custom,)  which  was  like  tinder,  having 
effect  than  that  of  lighting  the  pipe  with  ease  and 
m.  My  appetite  aati^ted^  I  straightened  iip,  and 
hiff  the  pipe  was  lit,  and  wo  enjoyed  together  for 
:  of  an  hour  the  most  delightful  exchange  of  good 
amid  clonda  of  amoke  and  pantomimic  signs  and 
tions. 

Bh.  of  **pemican  and  marrow-fat,"  of  which  T  spoke, 
i: — The  first,  an  article  of  food  used  throughout 
itry,  as  familiarly  as  we  use  bread  in  the  civilized 
It  is  made  of  buffalo  meat  dried  very  hard,  and 
Ifl  pounded  in  a  large  wooden  mortar  until  it  ia 
arly  as  fine  as  sawdust,  then  packed  in  this  dry 
bladders  or  sacks  of  skin,  and  is  easily  carried  to 
i  of  the  world  in  good  order,  *'  Marrow -fat  "is 
by  the  Indiana  from  the  bufialo  bones  which  they 
pieces,  yielding  a  prodigious  quantity  of  marrow, 
boiled  out  and  put  into  buffalo  bladders  which 
in  distended;  and  after  it  cools j  becomes  quite  hard 
m,  and  has  the  appearance,  and  very  nearly  the 
r  the  richest  yellow  butter.  At  a  feast,  chunks  of 
TOW-fat  are  cut  off  and  placed  in  a  tray  or  bowl, 
1  pemican,  and  eaten  together  j  which  we  civilized 
these  regiona  consider  a  very  good  substitute  for 
Leed.  we  generally  so  denominate  it)  **  bread  and 
In  this  dish  laid  a  spoon  made  of  the  buffalo's 
lich  was  black  as  jetj  and  beautifully  polished;  in 
be  others  there  was  another  of  still  more  ingenious 
lutiful  workmanship,  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
a-sheep,  or  "Gros  com,*^  as  the  French  trappers 
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oall  them ;  it  was  large  enough  to  hold  <^  itself  two 
three  pints,  and  was  almost  entirely  transparent 

I  spoke  also  of  the  earthen  dishes  or  bowls  in  wh 
these  viands  were  served  oat ;  they  are  a  &miliar  part 
the  oulinarj  fumitore  of  every  Mandan  lodge,  and 
mann&ctnred  by  the  women  of  this  tribe  in  great  qnantit 
and  modelled  into  a  thousand  forms  and  tastes.  They 
made  by  the  hands  of  the  women,  from  a  tongh  black  cl 
and  baked  in  kilns  which  are  made  for  the  purpose,  t 
are  nearly  equal  in  hardness  to  our  own  manufisu^ure 
pottery ;  though  they  have  not  yet  got  the  art  of  glazi 
which  would  be  to  them  a  most  valuable  secret  Tl 
make  them  so  strong  and  serviceable,  however,  that  tl 
hang  them  over  the  fire  as  we  do  our  iron  pots,  and  I 
their  meat  in  them  with  perfect  success*  I  have  seen  so 
few  E^)6cimen8  of  such  manufacture,  which  have  been  c 
up  in  Indian  mounds  and  tombs  in  the  southern  and  mid 
states,  placed  in  out  Eastern  Museums  and  looked  upon 
a  great  wonder,  when  here  this  novelty  is  at  once  d< 
away  with,  and  the  whole  mystery ;  where  women  can 
seen  handling  and  using  them  by  hundreds,  and  thoy  < 
be  se^i every  day  in  the. summer  also,  moulding  them  i 
many  &ncifdl  forms,  and  passing  Uiem  through  the  i 
wh^e*  they  are  hardened. 

Whilst  sitting  at  this  feast  the  wigwam  was  as  silent 
death,  although  we  were  not  alone  in  it  This  chief,  I 
most  others,  had  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  all  of  them  (so 
bIx  or  seven)  were  seated  around  the  sides  of  the  led 
upon  robes  or  mats  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  i 
allowed  to  speak,  though  they  were  in  readiness  to  ol 
his  orders  or  commands,  which  were  uniformly  given 
signs  manual,  and  executed  in  the  neatest  and  most  sili 
manner. 

When  I  arose  to  return,  the  pipe  through  which  we  1 
smoked  was  presented  to  me;  and  the  robe  on  which  1 1 
gat,  he  gracefoUy  raised  by  the  comers  and  tendered  it 
me,  explaining  by  signs  that  the  paintings  which  were 
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3  the  rcpresGntations  of  the  battles  of  his  life,  where 
I  fought  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  fourteen  of  his 
is;  that  he  had  been  two  weeks  engaged  in  painting 
me,  and  that  he  had  inrited  me  here  on  thia  occasion 
jsent  it  to  me.  The  robej  readers,  which  I  shall 
36  in  a  fixture  epistle,  I  took  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
)k  me  by  the  ann  and  led  me  back  to  my  painting* 
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LETTER  No.  XVIL 
MANDAN  VILLAGE,  UPPFR  MISSOURI. 

I  MSKnoNSD  in  the  foregoing  ^istle,  tliat  the  chiefii 
the  Mandans  frequently  haye  a  plurality  of  wives.  Si 
is  the  custom  amongst  all  of  these  North  Western  tril 
and  a  few  general  remarks  on  this  subject  will  applj 
them  all,  and  save  the  trouble  of  repeating  them. 

Polygamy  is  countenanced  amongst  idl  of  the  No 
American  Indians,  so  far  as  T  have  visited  them ;  and  i 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  chief  with  six,  eight,  or  t 
and  some  twelve  or  fourteen  wives  in  his  lodge.  Sud 
an  ancient  custom,  and  in  their  estimation  is  right  as  i^ 
as  necessary.  Women  in  a  savage  state,  I  believe, 
always  held  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the  men, 
relation  to  whom  in  many  respects  they  stand  rather  in 
light  of  menials  and  slaves  than  otherwise;  and  as  they 
the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,**  it  become 
(IW) 
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r  of  BBces^ty  for  a  chief  (who  must  be  liberal,  keep 
doors,  and  entertaiti,  for  the  aupport  of  his  popu- 
t  to  have  in  his  wigwam  a  sufficieot  number  of  auch 
isids  or  menials  to  perform  tbe  numerous  duties  and 
eries  of  so  large  and  expensive  an  estabUshmeut* 
\TB  are  two  other  reasons  for  this  custom  which 
'/d  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  force  than  the  one 

assigned*  In  the  first  place,  these  people,  though 
hind  the  civilized  world  in  acquisitiveness^  have  still 
or  less  passion  for  the  accumiilation  of  wealth,  or,  in 
words,  for  the  luxuries  of  life;  and  a  chief,  excited 
iesire  of  this  kind,  together  with  a  wish  to  be  able  to 
b  his  lodge  with  something  more  than  ordinary  for 
itertainment  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  strangers 
all  upon  his  hospitality,  sees  fit  to  marry  a  number  of 
,  who  are  kept  at  hard  labor  during  most  of  the  year ; 
he  avails  of  that  labor  enable  him  to  proeure  those 
ies,  and  give  to  his  lodge  the  appearance  of  respecta- 

which  is  not  ordinarily  seen.  Amongst  those  tribea 
trade  with  the  Fur  Companies^  thia  sjBtem  is  carried 
0  a  great  extent^  and  the  women  are  kept  for  the 
sr  part  of  the  year,  dressing  buffalo  robes  and  other 

for  the  market ;  and  the  brave  or  chief,  who  has  the 
^t  number  of  wives,  is  considered  the  most  affluent 
envied  man  in  the  tribe;  for  his  table  is  most 
ifuUy  supplied,  and  his  lodge  the  most  abundantly 
;hed  with  the  luxuries  of  civilized  manufacture^  who 
I-  the  year's  end  the  greatest  number  of  robes  to  vend 
\  Fur  Company* 

e  manual  labor  amongst  savages  is  all  done  by  the 
^n ;  and  as  there  are  no  daily  laborers  or  persons  who 
'  hire  out"  to  labor  for  another,  it  becomes  necessary 
im  who  require  more  than  the  labor  or  services  of 
o  add  to  the  number  by  legalizing  and  comprombing 
e  ceremony  of  marriage,  his  stock  of  laborers;  who 
bus,  and  thus  aloae,  be  easily  enslaved,  and  the  results 
;ir  labor  turned  to  good  account* 
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There  is  yet  the  other  inducement,  which  probably 
more  effective  than  either;  the  natural  inclination  whi( 
belongs  to  man,  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  1: 
people  and  wields  the  sceptre  of  power — ^surrounded  1 
temptations  which  he  considers  it  would  be  unnatural 
resist,  where  no  law  or  regulation  of  society  stands  in  tl 
way  of  his  enjoyment.  Such  a  custom  amongst  savaj 
nations  can  easily  be  excused  too,  and  we  are  bound  to  e 
cuse  it,  when  we  behold  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  he  w 
made,  following  a  natural  inclination,  which  is  sanction! 
by  ancient  custom  and  by  their  religion,  without  a  law 
regulation  of  their  society  to  discountenance  it ;  and  whe 
at  the  same  time,  such  an  accumulation  of  a  man's  hou£ 
hold,  instead  of  quadrupling  his  expenses  (as  would  be  ti 
case  in  the  civilized  world),  actually  becomes  his  wealt 
as  the  results  of  their  labor  abundantly  secure  to  him  ] 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 

There  are  other  and  very  rational  grounds  on  which  ti 
propriety  of  such  a  custom  may  be  urged,  one  of  which 
as  follows : — as  all  nations  of  Indians  in  their  natural  co 
dition  are  unceasingly  at  war  with  the  tribes  that  are  abo 
them,  for  the  adjustment  of  ancient  and  never-ending  feuc 
as  well  as  from  a  love  of  glory,  to  which  in  Indian  life  tl 
battle-field  is  almost  the  only  road,  their  warriors  are  kill( 
off  to  that  extent,  that  in  many  instances  two  and  sow 
times  three  women  to  a  man  are  found  in  a  tribe.  In  su( 
instances  I  have  found  that  the  custom  of  polygamy  h 
kindly  helped  the  community  to  an  evident  relief  from 
cruel  and  prodigious  calamity. 

The  instances  of  which  I  have  above  spoken,  a 
gei^erally  confined  to  the  chiefe  and  medicine-men ;  thou( 
there  is  no  regulation  prohibiting  a  poor  or  obscure  inc 
vidual  from  marrying  several  wives,  other  than  the  person 
difficulties  which  lie  between  him  and  the  hand  which  ] 
wishes  in  vain  to  get,  for  want  of  sufficient  celebrity 
society,  or  from  a  still  more  frequent  objection,  that  o£  I 
inability  (from  want  of  worldly  goods)  to  deal  in  ti 
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naiy  way  with  the  fethers  of  the  girls  whom  he 

I  appropriate  to  his  own  household. 

sre  are  very  few  instances  indeed,  to  be  seen  in  these 

IS,  where  a  poor  or  ordinary  citizen  has  mbre  than 

rife;  but  amongst  chiefe  and  braves  of  great  reputa- 

and  doctors,  it  is  common  to  see  some  six  or  eight 

[  under  one  roof,  and  all  apparently  quiet  and  con- 

1 ;  seemingly  harmonizing,  and  enjoying  the  modes  of 

id  treatment  that  falls  to  their  lot. 

ves  in  this  country  are  mostly  treated  for  with  the 

r,  as  in  all  instances  they  are  regularly  bought  and 

In  many  cases  the  bargain  is  made  with  the  &ther 
,  without  ever  consulting  the  inclinations  of  the  girl, 
jeems  to  be  conducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary 
u)t  entirely,  where  he  stands  out  for  the  highest  price 
a  possibly  command  for  her.  There  are  other  instances 
sure,  where  the  parties  approach  each  other,  and  from 
ixpression  of  a  mutual  fondness,  make  theii'  own 
gements,  and  pass  their  own  mutual  vows,  which  are 

as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  similar  ieissurances  when 
in  the  civilized  world.  Yet  even  in  such  cases,  the 
age  is  never  consummated  without  the  necessary  form 
iking  presents  to  the  father  of  the  girL 
becomes  a  matter  of  policy  and  almost  of  absolute 
sity,  for  the  white  men  who  are  Traders  in  these 
ns  to  connect,  themselves,  in  this  way,  to  one  or  more 
e  most  influential  families  in  the  tribe,  which  in  a 
lire  identifies  their  interest  with  that  of  the  nation, 
enables  them,  with  the  influence  of  their  new  family 
actions,  to  carry  on  successfully  their  business  trans- 
is  with  them.  The  young  women  of  the  best  families 
can  aspire  to  such  an  elevation ;  and  the  most  of  them 
Kceedingly  ambitious  for  such  a  connection,  inasmuch 
Ley  are  certain  of  a  delightM  exemption  fix>m  the 
)h  duties  that  devolve  upon  them  when  married  under 
'  circumstances ;  and  expect  to  be,  as  they  generally 
Uowed  to  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  idleness,  covered  with 
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mantles  of  blue  and  soarlet  doth — ^with  beads  and  trinke 
and  ribbons,  in  which  thej  flounce  and  flirt  about,  t 
envied  and  tinselled  belles  of  eyerj  tribe. 

These  connections,  however,  can  scarodj  be  cdl 
marriages,  for  I  believe  they  are  generally  entered  k 
without  the  form  or  solemnizing  ceremony  of  a  marriaj 
and  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  girls,  conducted  pure 
as  a  mercenary  or  business  transaction ;  in  which  they  $ 
very  expert,  and  practice  a  deal  of  shrewdness  in  exacti 
an  adequate  price  from  a  purchaser  whom  they  oonsiA 
possessed  of  so  large  and  so  rich  a  stock  of  the  worl( 
goods;  and  who  they  deem  abundantly  able  to  p 
liberally  for  so  delightfol  a  commodity. 

Almost  every  Trader  and  every  oLexk  who  oommenc 
in  the  business  of  this  country,  speedily  enters  into  su< 
an  arrangement,  which  is  done  with  as  little  ceremony 
he  would  bargain  for  a  horse,  and  just  as  unceremonious 
do  they  annul  and  abolish  this  connection  when  they  wi 
t6  leave  the  country,  or  change  their  positions  from  o: 
tribe  to  another ;  at  which  time  the  woman  is  left,  a  fi 
and  proper  candidate  for  matrimony  or  speculation,  wh 
another  applicant  comes  along,  and  her  fistther  equal 
desirous  for  another  horse  or  gun,  ftc,  which  he  can  easi 
command  at  her  second  espousaL 

From  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  in  which  t 
women  are  held  in  the  Indian  country,  the  world  wou 
naturally  think  that  theirs  must  be  a  community  formed 
incongruous  and  unharmonizing  materials;  and  coni 
quently  destitute  of  the  fine,  reciprocal  feelings  a; 
attachments  which  flow  from  the  domestic  relations  in  t 
civilized  world;  yet  it  would  be  untrue,  and  doii 
iijgustice  to  the  Indians,  to  say  that  ibej  were  in  the  le^ 
behind  us  in  conjugal,  in  filial,  and  in  paternal  affeotic 
There  is  no  trait  in  the  human  character  which  is  mc 
universal  than  the  attachments  which  flow  fircnn  the 
relations  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  human  species  wl 
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%  Stronger  affection  and  a  tigher  regard  for  them 

he  If^th  American  Indiana, 

re  is  no  subject  in  the  Indian  character  of  more 
tance  to  be  rightly  understood  than  this,  and  none 
that  has  furnished  me  more  numero^js  instances  and 
striking  proofe,  of  which  T  shall  make  laae  on  a  future 
m,  whea  I  shall  say  a  vast  deal  more  of  marriage — 
)rce — of  polygamy — and  of  Indian  domestic  relations. 
e  present  I  am  scribbling  about  the  looks  and  usages 
Indians  who  are  about  me  and  under  my  eye  ;  and 
It  not  digress  too  much  into  general  remarkSj  lest  I 
:ght  of  those  who  are  near  me,  and  the  first  to  be 
ed. 

h^  then,  are  the  Mandana — their  women  are  beautiful 
odest,^and  amongst  the  respectable  families,  yirtue 
bighly  cherished  and  as  inapproachable,  as  in  any 
r  whatever ;  yet  at  the  same  time  a  chief  may  marry 
tn  wives  if  he  pleases,  and  so  may  a  white  man ;  and 
er  wishes  to  marry  the  most  beautiful  and  mod^t 
.  the  tribe,  she  is  valued  only  equal,  perhaps,  to  two 
y  a  gun  with  powder  and  ball  for  a  year,  five  or  sis 
3  of  beads,  a  couple  of  gallons  of  whisky,  and  a 
il  of  awls. 

1  girls  of  this  tribe,  like  those  of  most  of  these  north- 
■n  tribeSj  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  and  their  beauty  from 
ict,  as  well  as  from  the  slavish  life  they  lead^  soon 
marriage  vanishes.  Their  occupations  are  almost 
ual,  and  they  seem  to  go  iDdustriously  at  them,  as 
a  choice  or  inclination,  without  a  murmur, 
s  principal  occupations  of  the  women  in  this  village, 
t  in  procuring  wood  and  water,  in  cooking,  dressing 
and  other  skins,  in  drying  meat  and  wild  ft- nit,  and 
g  com  (maize)*  The  Mandans  axe  somewhat  of 
ilturistfl,  as  they  raise  a  great  deal  of  com  and  some 
kins  and  ar^uashes.  This  is  all  done  by  the  women, 
nake  their  hoes  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  the  bufialo 
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dr  tlie  elk,  and  dig  the  ground  over  instead  of  ploughing 
T^^hich  is  consequently  done  with  a  vast  deal  of  lab< 
They  raise  a  very  small  sort  of  corn,  the  ears  of  which  t 
not  longer  than  a  man's  thumb.  This  variety  is  w 
adapted  to  their  climate,  as  it  ripens  sooner  than  otl 
varieties,  which  would  not  mature  in  so  cold  a  latitu( 
The  green  com  season  is  one  of  great  festivity  with  the 
and  one  of  much  importance.  The  greater  part  of  tb 
crop  is  eaten  during  these  festivals,  and  the  remainder 
gathered  and  dried  on  the  cob,  before  it  has  ripened,  a 
packed  away  in  "cocAes"  (as  the  French  call  them),  ho! 
dug  in  the  ground,  some  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  the  insic 
of  which  are  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  jug,  and  tighl 
closed  at  the  top.  The  com,  and  even  dried  meat  a 
pemxcan,  are  placed  in  these  caches,  being  packed  tig 
around  the  sides,  with  prairie  grass,  and  efiFectually  p 
served  through  the  severest  winters. 

Corn  and  dried  meat  are  generally  laid  in  in  the  fall, 
Biiffioient  quantities  to  support  them  through  the  wint 
These  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  during  that  lo 
and  inclement  season;  and  in  addition  to  them,  th 
oftentimes  have  in  store  great  quantities  of  dried  squasl 
and  dried  ^^pommes  blanches,''^  a  kind  of  turnip  which  gro 
in  great  abundance  in  these  regions,  and  of  which  I  ha 
before  spoken.  These  are  dried  in  great  quanties,  a 
pounded  into  a  sort  of  meal,  and  cooked  with  the  dri 
meat  and  corn.  Great  quantities  also  of  wild  fruit 
different  kinds  are  dried  and  laid  away  in  store  for  t 
winter  season,  such  as  buffalo  •  berries,  service  berri 
strawberries,  and  wild  plums. 

The  buffalo  meat,  however,  is  the  great  staple  and  "  sti 
of  life"  in  this  country,  and  seldom  (if  ever)  fails  to  affo 
tlicrn  an  abundant  and  wholesome  means  of  subsisten 
There  are,  from  a  fair  computation,  something  like  t 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians  in  these  weste 
regions,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  flesh  of  the 
animals,  through  every  part  of  the   year.    During    t 
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:  and  fall  months  they  nse  the  meat  fresh,  and  cook 
yreat  variety  of  ways,  by  roasting^  hroiliog,  boiling, 
:,  smoking,  Ac^;  and  by  boiling  the  ribs  and  jointa 
e  marrow  in  them,  make  a  delicious  soup,  which  is 
ally  used,  and  in  vast  quantities.  The  Mandans,  I 
ve  no  regular  or  stated  times  for  their  meals,  but 
ly  eat  about  twice  in  the  twentyfour  hours.  The 
aJways^  boiling  over  the  fire,   and  any  one  who  is 

(either  of  the  household  or  from  any  other  part  of 
age)  has  a  right  to  order  it  taken  off,  and  to  fall  to 

as  he  pleases.  Such  is  an  unvarying  custom 
t  the  North  American  Indians,  and  I  very  much 
iivhether  the  civilized  world  have  in  their  institutioBs 
tem  which  can  properly  be  called  more  humane 
Btritable.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Indian 
nities  is  allowed  to  enter  any  one's  lodge,  and  even 

the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  eat  when  they  are 
,  provided  misfortune  or  necessity  has  driven  them 
Even  so  can  the  poorest  and  most  worthless  drone 
lation ;  if  he  is  too  lazy  to  hunt  or  to  supply  him- 
I  can  walk  into  any  lodge  and  every  one  will  share 
m  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  eat.  He,  how- 
^ho  thus  begs  when  he  is  able  to  hunt,  pays  dear 

meat,  for  he  is  stigmatized  with  the  disgraceful 
of  a  poltroon  and  a  beggar. 

Mandans,  like  all  other  tribes,  sit  at  their  meals 
-leggedi  or  rather  with  their  ancles  crossed  in  fi-ont 
I,  and  both  feet  drawn  close  under  their  bodies ;  or^ 
is  very  often  the  case  abo,  take  their  meals  in  a 
ig  posture,  with  the  legs  thrown  out,  and  the  body 
on  one  elbow  and  fore-arm,  which  are  under  them. 
shes  from  which  they  eat  are  invariably  on  the 

or  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  the  group  resting  on 
robes  or  mats  of  various  structure  and  manufacture. 
position  in  which  the  women  sit  at  their  meals  and 
Sir  occasions  is  different  from  that  of  the  men,  and 
lich  they  take  and  rise  from  again,  with  great  ease 
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and  muoli  grace,  by  merely  bending  the  knees  bot 
together,  inclining  the  body  back  and  the  head  an 
shoulders  quite  forward,  they  sqnat  entirely  down  to  th 
ground,  inclining  both  feet  either  to  the  right  or  the  lef 
In  thiB  position  they  always  rest  while  Siting,  and  it  i 
both  modest  and  gracefal,  for  they  seem,  with  apparei 
e»se,  to  assume  the  position  and  rise  out  of  it,  withoi 
using  their  hands  in  any  way  to  assist  them. , 

These  women,  however,  idthough  graceJEul  and  civil,  an 
ever  eo  beautiful  or  ever  so  hungry,  are  not  allowed  to  s 
m  the  same  group  with  the  men  while  at  their  meals.  S 
far  as  I  have  yet  travelled  in  the  Indian  country,  I  nevi 
have  seen  an  Indian  woman  eating  with  her  husban< 
Men  form  the  first  group  at  the  banquet,  and  women,  an 
children  and  dogs  all  come  together  at  the  next,  and  thei 
gornmndize  and  glut  themselves  to  an  enormous  exten 
though  the  men  very  seldom  do. 

It  is  time  that  an  error  on  this  subject^  wUch  has  goi 
generally  abroad  in  the  world,  was  corrected.  It  is  ever 
where  asserted,  and  almost  universally  belived,  that  tl 
Indians  are  ''enormous  eaters;''  but  comparatively  speal 
ing,  I  assure  my  readers  that  this  is  att  error.  I  ventui 
to  gay  that  there  are  no  persons  on  earth  who  practic 
greater  prudence  and  self-denial,  than  the  men  do  (among 
the  wild  Indians,)  who  are  constantly  in  war  and  in  tl 
chase,  or  in  their  athletic  sports  and  exercises ;  for  all  c 
which  they  are  excited  by  the  highesi  ideas  of  pride  an 
honoTj  and  every  kind  of  excess  is  studiously  avoided ;  an 
for  a  very  great  part  of  their  lives,  the  most  painful  abst 
neuce  is  enfiMTced  upon  themselves,  fbr  the  purpose  of  pr 
paring  their  bodies  and  t&eir  limbs  for  these  extrayagai 
exerlions.  Many  a  man  who  has  been  a  few  weeks  alon 
the  {Von tier,  amongst  the  drunken,  naked  and  beggare 
part  of  the  Indian  race,  and  run  home  and  written  a  boo 
on  Indians,  has,  no  doubt,  often  seen  them  eat  to  beastl 
excess;  and  he  has  seen  them  also  guzzle  whisky  (an 
perhaps  sold  it  to  them)  till  he  has  seen  them  glutted  an 
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,  wxthont  vrim  or  energy  to  move;  and  many  and 
Is  of  aocli  things  oan  idwaya  be  seen,  where  white 
lave  made  beggars  of  them,  and  they  hare  nothing 
Lt  lie  under  a  £91100  and  beg  a  whole  week  to  get 
d  whidcy  enoi^^h  for  one  feast  and  one  carouse; 
ngst  the  wild  Indians  in  this  eonntiy  ^ere  are  no 
-<-no  damnkavd8-*«and  erery  man,  from  a  beautifol 
precept^  studies  tokeep  his  body  and  mind  in  sneh 
ly  shape  and  oondition  as  will  at  all  times  enable 
ise  his  weapons  in  self-defend  or  struggle  for  the 
their  manly  games. 

>efore  observed,  these  men  generally  eat  but  twioe  a 
L  many  times  not' more  than  onoe,  and  those  meals 
t  and  simple  compared  with  the  meals  that  are 
ed  in  the  civilized  world ;  and  by  the  very  people 
;o  sit  at  the  festive  board  three  times  a  day,  making 
>f  the  Indian  for  his  eating,  when  they  actually 
nore  liquids,  besides  their  eating,  than  would  fill 
lach  txf  an  Indian. 

\  are,  however,  many  seasons  and  occasions  in  the 
ih  all  Indians,  when  they  fast  for  several  days  in 
on;  and  others  where  they  can  get  nothing  to  eat; 
[uoh  times  (tlmr  habits  are  such)  ifaey  may  be  seen 
lence  with  an  enormous  meal,  and  because  they  do 
i  an  insufficient  reason  why  we  should  for  ever 
under  so  egvegious  an  error  with  regard  to  a 
ostom  of  these  people. 

e  seen  so  many  of  these,  aud  lived  with  diem,  and 
1  with  them,  and  oftentimes  felt  as  if  I  should 
o  death  on  an  equal  allowanoe,  that  I  am  folly 
ed  I  am  o<»rreot  in  saying  that  the  North  American 
,  .taking  them  in  the  aggr^ate,  even  where  they 
i  aboiMiance  to  subsist  on,  eat-  less  than  any  civil- 
opolation  of  equal  numbers,  tiiat  I  hs/ve  ever 
d  amongst. 

'  mode  of  cimng  and  preseorving  tiie  buflalo  meat  is 
lat  curious^  and  in  feot  it  is  almost  ininredible  tSm' 
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for  it  is  all  cured  or  dried  in  the  sun,  without  the  ai 
salt  or  smoke!  The  method  of  doing  this  is  the  e 
amongst  all  the  tribes,  fix>m  ^his  to  the  Mezioan  Provii 
and  is  as  follows : — ^The  choicest  parts  of  the  flesh  from 
buffisJo  are  cut  out  by  the  squaws,  and  carried  hom( 
their  backs  or  on  horses,  ^nd  there  cut  '*  across  the  gn 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  take  alternately  the  layers  of 
and  fat;  and  haying  prepared  it  all  in  this  way,  in  si 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  is  hung  up  by  hund 
and  thousandfl  of  pounds  on  poles  resting  on  crotches, 
of  the  reach  of  dogs  or  wolves,  and  exposed  to  the  ray 
the  sun  for  several  days,  when  it  becomes  so  effectv 
dried,  that  it  can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  w 
without  damage.  This  seems  almost  an  unaccount 
thing,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  done  in  tibie  hottest  mo 
of  the  year,  and  also  in  all  the  different  latitudes  o: 
Indian  country. 

So  singular  a  fa<^t  as  this  can  only  be  accounted  fi 
consider,  on  the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  rarity 
purity  of  the  air  which  we  meet  with  in  these  vast  ti 
of  country,  which  are  now  properly  denominated  ' 
great  buffiklo  plains,"  a  series  of  exceedingly  elev 
plateaus  of  skppes  ox  prairies^  \jmg  at  and  near  the  bai 
the  Bocky  Mountains. 

It  is  a  &ct  then,  which  I  presume  will  be  new  to  mo 
the  world,  that  meat  c^n  be  cured  in  the  sun  without 
aid  of  smoke  or  salt;  and  it  is  a  fact  equally  true 
equally  surprising  also,  that  none  of  these  tribes  use  sa 
any  way,  although  their  country  abounds  in  salt  spri 
and  in  many  places,  in  the  frequent  widks  of  the  Inc 
the  prairie  may  be  seen,  for  miles  together,  covered  ' 
an  incrustation  of  salt  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow. 

I  have,  in  travelling  with  Indians,  encamped  by  t 
places,  where  they  have  cooked  and  eaten  their  meat,  ii 
I  have  been  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  use  salt  in 
quantity  whatever.  Tlte  Indians  cook  their  meat  i 
than  the  civilissed  people  do,  and  I  have  long  since  lear 
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ceasity,  that  meat  thus  cooked  can  easily  be  eaten 
shed  toOj  without  salt  or  other  condiment 
fact  above  asserted  applies  exclusively  to  those 
f  Indians  which  I  hare  found  in  their  primitive 
ping  entirely  on  meat;  but  everywhere  along  our 
,  where  the  game  of  the  country  has  long  sines 
liefly  destroyed,  nod  these  people  have  become 
ilized,  raisiog  and  eating,  as  we  do,  a  variety  of 
le  food,  they  xme  (and  no  doubt  requLre,)  a  great 
salt ;  and  in  many  inBtances  use  it  even  to  des true- 
ess. 
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LETTER  No.  XVTIL 
MANDAN  VILLAGE,  VFPEB  MI880UBL 

Thb  Mandans,  like  all  other  tribes  lead  lires  of  idl< 
and  leisure ;  and  of  course,  derote  a  great  deal  of  tii 
their  sports  and  amusements,  of  whiob  they  have  a  | 
variety.  Of  these,  dancing  is  one  of  the  principal, 
may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  forms:  such  as  the  bi 
dance,  the  boasting  dance,  the  b^ging  danoe,  the  i 
dance,  and  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  dances,  all  of  in 
have  their  peculiar  characters  and  meanings  or  objectG 

These  exercises  are  exceedingly  grotesque  in 
appearance,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  who  knows 
their  meaning  or  importance,  they  are  an  uncouth 
frightful  display  of  starts,  and  jumps,  and  yelps, 
jarring  guttunJs,  which  are  sometimes  truly  terrif 
206 
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ben  one  gives  them  a  little  attention,  ancl  has  been 
^nough  to  be  initiated  into  their  mjsteriou.^  meaning 
ecome  a  subject  of  the  niost  intense  and  exciting 
t.  Every  dance  has  its  peculiar  atep,  and  every  step 
meaning;  every  dance,  also,  has  its  peculiar  aong, 
at  is  so  intricate  and  mysterious  oftentimeSj  that  not 
ten  of  the  young  men  who  are  dancing  and  singing 
w  the  meaning  of  the  song  which  they  are  chanting 
None  but  the  medicine-men  are  allowed  to  under- 
them;  and  even  they  are  generally  only  initiated 
ese  secret  arcana^  on  the  payment  of  a  liberal  stipend 
eir  tuition,  which  requires  much  application  and 

There  ia  evidently  a  set  aong  and  sentiment  for 
dance,  for  the  songs  are  perfectly  measured,  and 
1  exact  time  with  the  beat  of  the  drum ;  and  always 
,n  uniform  and  invariable  set  of  sounds  and  expres- 
rhich  clearly  indicate  certain  sentimentSj  which  are 
sed  by  the  voice,  though  aometimes  not  given  in 
10 wn  language  whatever, 

y  have  other  dances  and  songa  wWch  are  not  so 
led,  but  which  are  sung  and  understood  by  every 
in  the  tribe,  being  sung  in  their  own  language,  with 
poetry  in  them,  and  perfectly  metned,  but  without 
.  On  these  subjects  I  shall  take  another  occasion  to 
>re ;  and  will  for  the  present  turn  your  attention  to 
^le  and  modes  in  which  some  of  theee  curious  trans- 
j  are  conducted.  ^     ii     .    .    ^  '*  . 

ears  have  been  almost  oontitmally  ringing  since  I 
here,  with  the  din  of  yelping  and  beating  of  tbo 
;  but  I  have  for  several  days  past  been  peculiarly 
ised,  and  my  senses  almost  confounded  with  the 
.ng,  and  grunting,  and  bellowing  of  the  huff  ah  dance^ 

closed  a  few  days  since  at  sunrise  (thank  Heaven) 
hich  T  must  needs  describe  to  you. 
faloes,  it  is  known,  are  a  sort  of  roaming  creatures, 
jgating  occasionally  in  huge  masses,  and  strolling 
about  the  country  &om  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to 
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south,  or  just  where  their  whims  or  strange  fmcies  i 
lead  them ;  and  the  Mandans  are  sometimes,  by  this  me 
most  unceremoniously  left  without  any  thing  to  eat ; 
being  a  small  tribe,  and  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives 
going  far  from  home  in  the  &oe  of  their  more  powc 
enemies,  are  oftentimes  left  almost  in  a  state  of  starval 
In  any  emergency  of  this  kind,  every  man  musters 
brings  out  of  his  lodge  his  mask  (the  skin  of  a  bufG 
head  with  the  horns  on),  which  he  is  obliged  to  kee 
readiness  for  this  occasion;  and  then  commences  the  bul 
dance,  of  which  I  have  above  spoken,  which  is  held  for 
purpose  of  making  "buffalo  come"  (as  they  term  it] 
inducing  the  buffalo  herds  to  change  the  direction  of  t 
wanderings,  and  bend  their  course  towards  the  Mai 
village,  and  graze  about  on  the  beautiful  hills  and  blufi 
Its  vicinity,  where  the  Mandans  can  shoot  them  down 
cook  them  as  they  want  them  for  food. 

For  the  most  part  of  the  year,  the  young  warriors 
hunters,  by  riding  out  a  mile  or  two  from  the  village, 
kill  meat  in  abundance;  and  sometimes  large  herds  of  t 
animals  may  be  seen  grazing  in  full  view  of  the  vil 
There  are  other  seasons  also  when  the  young  men  ] 
*  ranged  about  the  country  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to 
their  lives,  on  account  of  their  enemies,  without  fin 
meat.  This  sad  intelligence  is  brought  back  to  the  c 
and  doctors,  who  sit  in  solemn  council,  and  consult  oi 
most  expedient  measures  to  be  taken,  until  they  are  su 
decide  upon  the  old  and  only  expedient  which  "never 
failed." 

The  chief  issues  his  orders  to  his  runners  or  criers, 
proclaim  it  through  the  village — and  in  a  few  minutes 
dance  begins.  The  place  where  this  strange  operatic 
carried  on  is  in  the  public  area  in  the  centre  of  the  vil 
and  in  front  of  the  great  medicine  or  mystery  Ic 
About  ten  or  fifteen  Mandans  at  a  time  join  in  the  At 
each  one  with  the  skin  of  the  buffiJo's  head  (or  mask) 
the  horns  on,  placed  over  his  head,  and  in  hio  lumc 
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e'bow  or  lance,  with,  which  he  is  used  to  slay  the 


entioned  that  this  dance  always  had  the  desired 
that  it  never  fails,  nor  can  it,  for  it  cannot  be  stopped 
I  going  incessantly  day  and  night)  until  "buffalo 
Drums  are  beating  and  rattles  are  shaken,  and 
and  yells  incessantly  are  shouted,  and  lookers-on 
ready  with  masks  on  their  heads,  and  weapons  in 
to  take  the  place  of  each  one  as  he  becomes  fatigued, 
tnps  out  of  the  ring. 

ing  this  time  of  general  excitement,  spies  or  ^^loohers^^ 
pt  on  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tillage, 
when  they  discover  buffialoes  in  sight,  give  the 
iriate  signal,  by  "throwing  their  robes,"  which  is 
ly  seen  in  the  village,  and  understood  by  the  whole 
At  this  joyftd  intelligence  there  is  a  shout  of  thanks 
Great  Spirit,  and  more  especially  to  the  mystery- 
nd  the  dancers,  who  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
access  /  There  is  then  a  brisk  preparation  for  the 
-a  grand  hunt  takes  place.  The  choicest  pieces  of 
itims  are  sacrificed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  then  a 
and  a  carouse. 

ie  dances  have  sometimes  been  continued  in  this 
two  and  three  weeks  without  stopping  an  instant, 
bie  joyful  moment  when  buffaloes  made  their  appear- 
So  they  never  fail;  and  they  think  they  have  been 
ans  of  bringing  them  in. 

py  man  in  the  Mandan  village  (as  I  have  before  said) 
ged  by  a  village  regulation,  to  keep  the  mask  of  the 
,  hanging  on  a  post  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he 
e  on  his  head  whenever  he  is  called  upon  by  the 
to  dance  for  the  coming  of  buffaloes.  The  mask 
over  the  head,  and  generally  has  a  strip  of  the  skin 
g  to  it,  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  with  the 
bached  to  it,  which,  passing  down  over  the  back  of 
acer,  is  dragging  on  the  ground.  When  one  becomes 
d  of  the  exercise,  he  signifies  it  by  bending  quite 
14 
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forward,  and  sinking  his  body  towards  the  grotmd ;  whei 
another  draws  a  bow  upon  him  and  hits  him  with  a  bluD 
arrow,  and  he  falls  like  a  buflSilo— is  seized  by  the  bye 
standers,  who  drag  him  out  of  the  ring  by  the  heels 
brandishing  their  knives  about  him;  and  having  gon( 
through  the  motions  of  skinning  and  cutting  him  up,  the] 
let  him  off,  and  his  place  is  at  once  supplied  by  another 
who  dances  into  the  ring  with  his  mask  on ;  and  by  thi 
taking  of  places,  the  scene  is  easily  kept  up  night  and  day 
until  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced,  that  of  '*  making 
buffalo  come." 

The  day  before  yesterday,  though  it  commenced  in  joj 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  signal  succea 
which  had  attended  their  several  days  of  dancing  and  sup 
plication,  it  ended  in  a  calamity  which  threw  the  village 
of  the  Mandans  into  mourning  and  repentant  tears,  an( 
that  at  a  time  of  scarcity  and  great  distress.  The  signa 
was  given  into  the  village  on  that  morning  from  the  top  oJ 
a  distant  bluff,  that  a  band  of  buffaloes  were  in  sight 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  and  every  heart  bea 
with  joy,  and  every  eye  watered  and  glistened  with  glad 
ness. 

The  dance  had  lasted  some  three  or  four  days,  and  now 
instead  of  the  doleful  tap  of  the  drum  and  the  begging 
chaunts  of  the  dancers,  the  stamping  of  horses  was  hean 
as  they  were  led  and  galloped  through  the  village — ^youn| 
men  were  throwing  off  their  robes  and  their  shirts, — ^wer 
seen  snatching  a  handfiil  of  arrows  from  their  quivers,  an( 
stringing  their  sinewy  bows,  glancing  their  eyes  and  thei 
smiles  at  their  sweethearts,  and  mounting  their  ponies. 

There  had  been  a  few  minutes  of  bustle  and  boasting 
whilst  bows  were  twanging  and  spears  were  polishing  b^ 
running  their  blades  into  the  ground — every  face  anc 
every  eye  was  filled  with  joy  and  gladness — horses  wer( 
pawing  and  snufi^g  in  fury  for  the  onset,  when  Louisoi 
Frdnife,  an  interpreter  of  the  Fur  Company,  gallopec 
through  the  viQage  with  his  rifie  in  his  hand  and  hi 
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sr-horn  at  his  side ;  his  head  and  waist  were  bandaged 
iiandkerchiefsj  and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his 
lers — the  hunter's  jell  issued  from  his  lips  and  was 
ied  through  the  tillage;  he  flew  to  the  bluffsj  and 
i  him  and  over  tho  graeefnl  swells  of  the  prairie, 
ed  the  emulons  yonths,  whose  hearts  were  beating 
Lnd  quick  for  the  onset 

ihe  yillage,  where  hunger  had  reigned,  and  starvation 
klraost  ready  to  look  them  in  the  face,  all  was 
tly  turned  to  joy  and  gladness.  The  chiefs  and 
■3  who  had  been  for  some  days  dealing  out  minimum 
s  to  the  community  from  the  public  crib,  now  spread 
I  their  subjects  the  contents  of  their  own  private 
.  and  the  last  of  every  thing  that  could  be  mustered, 
hey  might  eat  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
K>dnes3  in  sending  them  a  supply  of  buifalo  meat*  A 
il  carouse  of  banqueting  ensued,  which  occupied  the 
rr  part  of  the  day  j  and  their  hidden  stores  which 
.  have  fed  an  emergency  for  several  weeks,  were 
f  consumed — bones  were  half  picked,  and  dishes  half 
ed  and  then  handed  to  the  dogs.  I  waa  not  forgotten 
',  in  the  general  surfeit;  several  large  and  generous 
m  bowls  of  pemican  and  other  palatable  food  were 
o  my  pain  ting -room,  and  I  received  them  in  this  time 
.rcity  with  great  pleasure- 

er  this  general  indulgence  was  over,  and  the  dogs 
eked  the  dishes,  their  usual  games  and  amusements 
d^^ — and  hilarity  and  mirth,  and  joy  took  possessioa 
d  reigned  in,  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  village ; 
nly  iu  the  midst  of  thisj  screams  and  shrieks  were 
I  and  echoed  everywhere.  Women  and  chUdreu 
bled  to  the  tops  of  their  wigwams,  with  their  eyes 
aeir  hands  stretched  in  agonizing  earnestness  to  the 
e,  whilst  blackened  warriors  ran  furiously  through 
winding  maze  of  the  village,  and  issuing  their 
g  gutturals  of  vcngeanoe,  as  they  snatched  their 
y  weapons  from  their  lodges,  and  struck  the  reddened 
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post  as  they  fariously  passed  it  by  I  Two  of  their  hunters 
were  bending  their  course  down  the  sides  of  the  bluff 
towards  the  village,  and  another  broke  suddenly  out  of  a 
deep  ravine,  and  yet  another  was  seen  dashing  over  and 
down  the  green  hills,  and  all  were  goading  on  their  horses 
at  foil  speed  I  and  then  came  another,  and  another^  and  aU 
entered  the  village  amid  the  shouts  and  groans  of  the 
villagers  who  crowded  around  them :  the  story  was  told  in 
their  looks,  for  one  was  bleeding,  and  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  his  naked  breast.had  crimsoned  hia  milk  white  steed 
as  it  had  dripped  over  him ;  anotlier  grasped  in  his  left 
hand  a  scalp  that  was  reeking  in  blood— and  in  the  other 
his  whip — another  grasped  nothings  save  the  reins  in  one 
hand  and  thQ  mane  of  the  horse  in  the  other,  having 
thrown  his  bow  and  his  arrows  away,  and  trusted  to  the 
fleetness  of  his  horse  for  his  safety;  yet  the  story  was 
audibly  told,  and  the  fatal  tragedy  recited  in  irregular  and 
almost  suffocating  ejaculations-^the  names  of  the  dead  were 
in  turns  pronounced  i^nd  screams  and  shrieks  burst  forth 
at  their  recital — ^murmurs  and  groans  ran  through  the 
village,  and  this  happy  little  community  were  in  a  moment 
smitten  with  sorrow  and  distraction. 

Their  proud  band  of  hunters  who  had  started  fall  of  glee 
and  mirth  in  the  morning,  had  "been  surrounded  by  their 
enemy,  the  Sioux,  and  eight  of  them  killed.  The  Sioux, 
who  had  probably  reconnoitred  their  village  during  the 
night,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  dancing  for  buffidoes, 
laid  a  stratagem  to  entrap  them  in  the  following  manner: 
— Some  six  or  eight  of  them  appeared  the  next  morning 
(on  a  distant  blufi^  in  sight  of  their  sentinel)  under  the 
skins  of  buffaloes,  imitating  the  movements  of  those 
animals  whilst  grazing;  and  being  discovered  by  the 
sentinel,  the  intelligence  was  telgraphed  to  the  village, 
which  brought  out  their  hunters  as  I  have  described.  The 
masked  buffaloes  were  seen  grazing  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bluff,  and  when  the  hunters  had  approached  within  half  a 
mile  or  so  of  them,  they  suddenly  disappeared  over  the 
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Louiflon  Frfeni^,  -who  was  leading  the  little  band  of 
ra^  became  at  that  moment  suspicious  of  so  strange  a 
mentj  and  oame  to  a  halt. 

ook  1"  (said  a  Maudan,  pointing  to  a  little  ravine  to 
ight,  and  at  the  foot  of  tixe  hillj  from  which  suddenly 
!  some  forty  or  fifty  farioua  Sioux  on  fleet  horses  and 
*  full  whipp  who  were  rushing  upon  them) ;  they 
edj  and  in  front  of  them  came  another  band,  more 
1%  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill  I  they  started  for 
,  poor  fellowSj  and  strained  eyery  nerve;  but  the 
:  wore  too  fleet  for  them;  and  every  now  and  then, 
^hizziDg  arrow  aod  the  lance  were  heard  to  rip  the 
of  their  naked  backs,  and  a  grunt  and  a  groan,  as  tbey 
led  from  their  horses.  Several  miles  were  run  in  this 
rate  race ;  and  Freni^  got  home,  and  several  of  the 
ana,  though  eight  of  them  were  killed  and  scalped  by 
aj. 

ended  that  day,  and  the  hunt;  but  many  a  day^and 
^ill  last  the  grief  of  those  whose  hearts  were  broken 
at  unlucky  occasion, 

is  day,  though,  my  readers,  has  been  one  of  a  more 
I  kind,  for  the  Great  Spirit,  who  was  indignant  at  bo 
mt  an  injustice,  has  sent  the  Mandans  an  abundance 
iffaloes ;  and  all  hearts  have  joined  in  a  general 
:sgiving  to  Him  for  his  goodness  and  justice*  , 


LETTER  No.  XIX. 
MANDAN  VILLAGE,  VPPER  MISSOURI 

In  mj  last  letter  I  gave  an  account  of  the  buffiLlo  dance, 
and  in  future  epistles  may  give  some  descriptions  of  a 
dozen  other  kinds  of  dance,  which  these  people  have  in 
common  with  other  tribes ;  but  in  the  present  letter  I  shall 
make  an  endeavor  to  confine  my  observations  to  several 
other  customs  and  forms,  which  are  very  curious  and 
peculiar  to  the  Mandans. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  is  the  aham-fighi  and 
sham  scalp-dance  of  the  Mandan  boys,  which  is  a  part  of 
their  regular  exercise,  and  constitutes  a  material  branch  of 
their  education.  During  the  pleasant  mornings  of  the  sum- 
mer,  the  little  boys  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fifteen  are 
(214) 
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I  out,  to  tHe  number  of  seyeral  hnndred,  and  being 
dd  into  two  companies,  each  of  which  is  headed  by 
experienced  warrior,  who  leads  them  on,  in  the 
cter  of  a  teacher,  they  are  led  out  into  the  prairie  at 
se,  when  this  oorions  discipline  is  regularly  taught 
Their  bodies  are  naked,  and  each  one  has  a  little 
n  his  left  hand,  and  a  number  of  arrows  made  of  large 
3  of  grass,  which  are  harmless  in  their  effects.  Each 
las  also  a  little  belt  or  girdle  around  his  waist,  in 
i  he  carries  a  knife  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  and 
ly  harmless — on  the  tops  of  their  heads  are  slightly 
Led  small  tufts  of  grass,  which  answer  as  scalps,  and 
s  plight,  they  follow  the  dictates  of  their  experienced 
re,  who  lead  them  through  the  judicious  evolutioBs 
iian  warfare — of  feints — of  retreats — of  attacks — and 
tt  to  a  general  fight.  Many  manoeuvres  are  gone 
gh,  and  eventually  they  are  brought  up  fiice  to  face, 
a  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  each  other,  with  their 
rs  at  their  head  stimulating  them  on.  Their  bows  are 
upon  each  other  and  their  missiles  flying,  whilst  they 
xlging  and  fending  them  of£ 

auy  one  is  struck  with  an  arrow  on  any  vital  part  of 
>dy,  he  is  obliged  to  faU,  and  his  adversary  rushes  up 
tn,  places  his  foot  upon  him,  and  snatching  from  his 
lis  wooden  knife,  grasps  hold  of  his  victim's  scalp-lock 
EU3S,  and  making  a  feint  at  it  with  his  wooden  knife, 
lies  it  off  and  puts  it  into  his  belt,  and  enters  again 
he  ranks  and  front  of  battle. 

IS  mode  of  training  generally  lasts  an  hour  or  more  in 
Qoming,  and  is  performed  on  an  empty  stomachy 
[ing  them  a  rigid  and  wholesome  exercise,  whilst  they 
istructed  in  the  important  science  of  war.  Some  five 
miles  of  ground  are  run  over  during  these  evolutions, 
;  suppleness  to  their  limbs  and  strength  to  their  mus- 
vhich  last  and  benefit  them  through  life, 
er  this  exciting  exhibition  is  ended,  they  all  return 
ir  village,  where  the  chiefe  and  braves  pay  profound 
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attention  to  tbeix  vannting,  and  applaud  them  for  then 
artifice  and  valor. 

Those  who  have  taken  scalps  then  step  forward,  bran 
dishing  them  and  making  their  boasts  as  they  enter  intc 
the  scalp-dance  (in  which  they  are  also  instructed  by  then 
leaders  or  teachers),  jumping  and  yelling — brandishing 
their  scalps,  and  reciting  their  sanguinary  deeds^  to  the  greal 
astonishment  of  their  tender-aged  sweethearts,  who  an 
gazing  with  wonder  upon  them. 

The  games  and  amusements  of  these  people  are  in  most 
respects  like  those  of  other  tribes,  consisting  of  ball  playi 
— ^game  of  the  moccasin,  of  the  platter — feats  of  archery— 
horse-racing,  &c.;  and  they  have  yet  another,  which  ma} 
be  said  to  be  their  favorite  amusement,  and  unknown  tc 
the  other  tribes  about  them.  The  game  of  Tchung-kee,  i 
beautiful  athletic  exercise,  which  they  seem  to  be  almosl 
unceasingly  practicing  whilst  the  weather  is  &ir,  and  the] 
have  nothing  else  of  moment  to  demand  their  attention 
This  game  is  de.cidedly  their  favorite  amusement,  and  if 
played  near  to  the  village  on  a  pavement  of  day,  whicl 
has  been  used  for  that .  purpose  until  it  has  become  ai 
smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor.  For  this  game  two  champions 
form  their  respective  parties,  by  choosing  alternately  the 
most  famous  players,  until  their  requisite  numbers  art 
made  up.  Their  bettings  are  then  made,  and  their  stakes 
are  held  by  some  of  the  chiefs  or  others  present.  The  plaj 
commences  with  two  (one  from  each  party),  who  start  a& 
upon  a  trot,  abreast  of  each  other,  and  one  of  them  rolls  ii 
advance  of  them,  on  the  pavement,  a  little  ring  of  two  oi 
three  inches  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a  stone ;  and  each  oni 
follows  it  up  with  his  ''  tchung-kee*'  (a  stick  of  six  feet  ii 
length,  with  little  bits  of  leather  projecting  from  its  sidei 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  length),  which  he  throws  before  hin 
as  he  runs,  sliding  it  along  upon  the  ground  after  the  ring 
endeavoring  to  place  it  in  such  a  position  when  it  stops 
that  the  ring  may  fall  upon  it,  and  receive  one  of  the  littl( 
projections  of  leather  through  it,  which  counts  for  game 
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two,  or  four,  according  to  the  position  of  the  leather 
cli  the  ring  is  lodged .  The  last  winner  always  has  the 
of  the  ring,  and  both  start  and  throw  the  tchnng- 
jether;  if  either  fiiila  to  receive  the  riog  or  to  lie  in 
in  position,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  amount  of  the 
p  he  is  nearest  to,  imd  he  loses  bis  throw;  when 
r  steps  into  his  plac-e.  This  game  ia  a  very  difficult 
describe,  so  as  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  it,  unle^ 
I  see  it  played — it  is  a  game  of  great  beauty  and  fine 
exercise,  and  these  people  become  excesaively  fasci- 
with  it;  often  gambling  away  eveiy  thing  they 
,  and  even  sometimes,  when  everything  ehe  was 
lave  been  known  to  stake  their  liberty  upon  the 
f  these  games,  offering  themselves  aa  slaves  to  their 
ints  in  case  they  get  beaten. 

Hng  and  fasting  are  important  customs  obseired  by 
mdans,  as  well  as  by  most  other  tribes^  at  stated 
,nd  for  particular  purposes.  These  observances  are 
'  religious  and  rigidly  observed.  There  are  many  of 
>rms  practiced  amongst  the  Mandans,  some  of  which 
leedingly  interesting,  and  important  also,  in  forming 
ct  estimate  of  the  Indian  character ;  and  I  shall  at  a 
period  take  particular  pains  to  lay  them  before  my 

L 

ificing  is  also  a  religious  custom  with  these  people, 
I  performed  in  many  different  modeg,  and  on 
^ns  occasions.  Of  this  custom  I  shall  also  speak 
ully  hereafter,  merely  noticing  at  present,  some  few 
liundred  modes  in  which  these  offerings  are  made  to 
od  and  Evil  Spirits,  Human  saerifices  have  never 
lade  by  the  Mandans,  nor  by  any  of  the  north- 
I  tnhea  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  excepting  the 
es  of  the  Platte ;  who  have,  undoubtedly,  observed 
n  inhuman  practice  in  former  times,  though  'they 
elinqnished  it  of  late.  The  Man  dans  sacrifice  their 
to  the  Ghreat  Spirit,  and  of  their  worldly  goods,  the 
id  the  most  costly  [  if  a  horse  or  a  dog^  it  must  be 
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the  favorite  one ;  if  it  is  an  arrow  from  their  quiver,  the 
will  select  the  most  perfect  one  as  the  most  effective  gif 
if  it  is  meat,  it  is  the  choicest  piece  cut  from  the  bufGEiIo  i 
other  animal;  if  it  is  anything  from  the  stores  of  tl 
Traders,  it  is  the  most  costly — ^it  is  blue  or  scarlet  clot 
which  costs  them  in  this  country  an  enormous  price,  ai 
is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  over  the 
wigwams  to  decay,  or  to  cover  the  scaffolds  where  rest  t] 
bones  of  their  departed  relations. 

Of  these  kinds  of  sacrifices  there  are  three  of  an  inte 
esting  nature,  erected  over  the  great  medicine-lodge  in  tl 
centre  of  the  village — ^they  consist  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
blue  and  black  cloth  each,  purchased  from  the  Fur  Coi 
pany  at  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  yard,  which  are  fold( 
up  so  as  to  resemble  human  figures,  with  quills  in  the 
heads  and  masks  on  their  &ces.  These  singular-lookii 
figures,  like  "scare  crows^^  are  erected  on  poles  about  thirl 
feet  high,  over  the  door  of  the  mystery-lodge,  and  the 
are  left  to  decay.  There  hangs  now  by  the  side  of  the 
Another,  which  was  added  to  the  number  a  few  days  sine 
of  the  skin  of  a  white  bufiisJo,  which  will  remain  the 
trntU  it  decays  and  falls  to  pieces. 

This  beautiful  and  costly  skin,  when  its  history 
known,  will  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  important 
which  they  attach  to  these  propitiatory  offerings.  But 
few  weeks  since,  a  party  of  Mandans  returned  from  tl 
Mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  two  hundred  miles  above,  wil 
information  that  a  party  of  Blackfeet  were  visiting  thi 
place  on  business  with  the  American  Fur  Company ;  ai 
that  they  had  with  them  a  white  buffftlo  robe  for  sal 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  great  importance  I 
the  chiefe,  and  one  worthy  of  public  consideration.  . 
white  bufi^o  robe  is  a  great  curiosity,  even  in  the  countx 
of  bufbloes,  and  will  always  command  an  almost  incredib 
price,  from  its  extreme  scarcity ;  and  then,  from  its  bein 
the  most  costly  article  of  traffic  in  these  regions,  it 
usually  converted  into  a  sacrifice^  being  offered  to  tl 
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Spirit,  as  the  most  acceptable  gifl  ibat  can  be  pro- 
AmoDgst  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  which  graze 
e  boiiDdless  prairies,  there  is  not  one  la  an  hundred 
id,  perhaps,  that  is  white;  and  when  such  an  one  is 
d,  it  is  considered  great  medwine  or  mjsteiy. 
de  receipt  of  the  intelligence  above  mentioned,  the 
onvened  in  council,  and  deliberated  on  the  expe- 
of  procuring  the  white  robe  from  the  Black  feet; 

0  of  appropriating  the  requisite  means,  and  devising 
)per  mode  of  procedure  for  effecting  the  purchase. 
close  of  their  deliberations,  eight  men  were  fitted 
eight  of  their  best  horses,  who  took  from  the  Fur 
ay's  store,  on  the  credit  of  the  chiefe,  goods  exceed- 
n  the  value  of  their  eight  horses  j  and  they  started 
Mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  where  they  arrired  in 
oe,  and  made  the  purchase,  by  leaving  the  eight 
and  all  the  goods  which  they  carried;  returning  on 

their  own  village,  bringing  home  with  them  the 
robe  which  was  looked  upon  by  all  eyes  of  the 
rs  as  a  thing  that  was  vastly  curious,  and  coa- 
(as  they  express  it)  something  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
onderful  anomaly  laid  several  days  in  the  chief's 
until  public  curiosity  was  gratified ;  and  then  it  was 
)y  the  doctors  or  high-priests,  and  with  a  great  deal 

and  mysteiy  consecrated,  and  raised  on  the  top  of 
pole,  over  the  Tnedicine-lodge ;  where  it  now  stands 
oup  with  the  others,  and  will  stand  as  an  offering 
jtreat  Spirit,  tmtil  it  decays  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
Letter  as  I  promised  in  its  commencement,  being 

1  to  some  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Mandans, 
of  which  will  be  new  to  the  world,  I  shall  close, 

cording  in  it  an  account  of  a  laughable  farce,  which 
icted  in  this  village  when  I  was  on  my  journey  up 
3r,  and  had  stopped  on  the  way  to  spend  a  day  or 
the  Mandan  village. 

ers,  did  you  ever  hear  of  **  Bain  Makers  ?"  If  not, 
,  and  read  on ;  but  laugh  not— keep  cool  ^d  sober, 
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or  else  you  may  laugh  in  the  beginmng,  and  cry  at  the  et 
of  my  story.  Well,  I  introduce  to  you  a  new  chaijicter- 
not  a  doctor  or  a  high-priest^  yet  a  fnedicine-man^  and  one  < 
the  highest  and  most  respectable  order,  a  ^^  Bain  Maker , 
Such  dignitaries  live  in  the  Mandan  nation,  aye,  and  ''f» 
stoppers'^  too ;  and  even  those  also  amongst  their  conjura 
who,  like  Joshua  of  old,  have  even  essayed  to  stop  the  sx 
in  his  course ;  but  from  the  inefficiency  of  their  medicii 
or  mystery,  have  long  since  descended  into  insignificance 

The  Mandans,  raise  a  great  deal  of  com;  but  som 
times  a  most  disastrous  drought  visits  the  land,  destructi^ 
to  their  promised  harvest.  Such  was  the  case  when 
arrived  at  the  Mandan  village  oa  the  steam-boat.  Yellow 
Stone.  Bain  had  not  fallen  for  many  a  day,  and  the  de 
little  girls  and  the  ugly  old  squaws,  altogether  (all  < 
whom  had  fields  of  com,)  were  groaning  and  crying 
their  lords,  and  imploring  them  to  intercede  for  rain,  th 
their  little  patches,  which  were  now  turning  pale  ar 
yellow,  might  not  be  withered,  and  they  be  deprived  of  tl 
pleasure  of  their  customary  annual  festivity,  and  the  joyf 
occasion  of  the  "roasting  ears,"  and  the  "green  oo] 
dance." 

The  chie&  and  doctors  sympathized  with  the  distress  < 
the  women,  and  recommended  patience.  Great  deliberatio 
they  said,  was  necessary  in  these  cases ;  and  though  the 
resolved  on  making  the  attempt  to  produce  rain  for  tl 
benefit  of  the  com ;  yet  they  very  wisely  resolved  that  i 
begin  too  soon  might  ensure  their  entire  defeat  in  tl 
endeavor ;  and  that  the  longer  they  put  it  ofi^,  the  mo: 
certain  they  would  be  of  ultimate  success.  So,  after  a  fe 
days  of  further  delay,  when  the  importunities  of  the  womc 
had  become  clamorous,  and  even  mournful,  and  almo 
insupportable,  the  fnedtcine-men  assembled  in  the  counci 
house,  with  all  their  mystery  apparatus  about  them — wil 
an  abundance  of  wild  sage,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  wil 
a  fire  prepared  to  bum  them^  that  their  savory  odo: 
might  be  sent  forth  to  the  Great  Spirit    The  lodge  wi 
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o  all  the  vUlagers,  except  some  ten  or  fifteen  joung 
bK>  were  willing  to  hazard  the  dreadful  alternative 
ing  it  rain,  or  sufler  the  ev^rlastm^  disgrace  of 
made  a  fixutless  essay, 

>  only,  were  allo\ved  as  witnesses  to  the  hocus  poena 
yuratwn,  devised  by  the  doctors  inside  of  the 
e-lodge ;  and  they  were  called  up  by  lot,  each  one 
am,  to  spend  a  day  upon  the  top  of  the  lodge,  to 
potency  of  his  medicine ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  see 
his  voice  might  be  heard  and  obeyed  amongst  the 
of  the  heavens;  whilst  the  doctors  were  burning 
in  the  wigwam  below,  and  with  their  songs  and 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  success,  were  sending  forth 

fumes  and  odors  to  Him  *'who  lives  in  the  sun 
amands  the  thunders  of  Heaven/'  Wah-kee  (the 
i^as  the  first  who  ascended  the  wigwam  at  sunrise ; 
jtoodall  day,  and  looked  foolish,  as  he  was  counting 
id  over  his  string  of  mysteiy-beada — the  whole 
«rere  assembled  around  him,  and  praying  for  his 

Not  a  cloud  appeared — the  day  was  calm  and 
d  at  the  setting  of  the  bud,  he  descended  from  the 
ad  went  home — **  his  medicine  was  not  good,"  nor 
5ver  be  a  rmdicme-man, 

ah  (the  elk)  was  the  next ;  he  ascended  the  lodge  at 
the  next  morning.  Uia  body  was  entirely  naked, 
covered  with  yellow  clay.  On  his  left  arm  he 
a  beautiful  shield,  and  a  long  lance  in  his  right; 
his  head  the  skin  of  a  raven,  the  bird  that  soars 
the  clouds,  and  above  the  light ning^s  glare — he 
^d  his  shield  and  brandished  his  lance,  and  raised 
9,  but  in  vain ;  for  at  sunset  the  ground  was  dry 
sky  was  clear ;  the  squaws  were  crying,  and  their 
s  withering  at  its  roots, 

rah-pah  (the  beaver)  was  the  next ;  he  also  spent 
th  in  vain  upon  the  empty  air,  and  came  down  at 


smd  Wak-a-dah^ha^hee 
e  stand  the  next 


(the  white  buffalo's  hair) 
morning.    He  is  a  small,  but 
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beautifully  proportioned  young  man.  He  was  dressed  in  i 
tunic  and  leggings  of  the  skins  of  the  mountain- sheep 
splendidly  garnished  with  quills  of  the  porcupine,  an< 
fringed  with  locks  of  hair  taken  by  his  own  hand  from  th< 
heads  of  his  enemies.  On  his  arm  he  carried  his  shield 
made  of  the  buffalo's  hide — ^its  boss  was  the  head  of  th 
war-eagle — and  its  front  was  ornamented  with  "  red  chain 
of  lightning."  In  his  left  hand  he  clenched  his  sinew 
bow  and  one  single  arrow.  The  villagers  were  al 
gathered  about  him;  when  he  threw  up  a  feather  t 
decide  on  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  he  commences 
thus : — "  My  friends  1  people  of  the  pheasants  I  you  se 
me  here  a  sacrifice — ^I  shall  this  day  relieve  you  from  grea 
distress,  and  bring  joy  amongst  you ;  or  I  shall  descen( 
from  this  lodge  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  live  amonga 
the  dogs  and  old  women  all  my  days.  My  friends  1  yoi 
saw  which  way  the  feather  flew,  and  I  hold  my  shield  thi 
day  in  the  direction  where  the  wind  comes — the  lightninj 
on  my  shield  will  draw  a  great  cloud,  and  this  arrow 
which  is  selected  from  my  quiver,  and  which  is  featherec 
with  the  quill  of  the  white  swan,  will  make  a  hole  in  i1 
My  friends !  this  hole  in  the  lodge  at  my  feet,  shows  mi 
the  medicine-men,  who  are  seated  in  the  lodge  below  m< 
and  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  through  it  comes  an< 
passes  into  my  nose  delightftd  odors,  which  you  s© 
rising  in  the  smoke  to  the  Great  Spirit  above,  who  rides  ii 
clouds  and  commands  the  winds  1  Three  days  they  hav 
sat  here,  my  friends,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  reliev 
your  distress.  On  the  first  day  was  Wah-kee  (the  shield] 
he  could  do  nothing ;  he  counted  his  beads  and  camedowi 
— his  medicine  was  not  good — ^his  name  was  bad,  and  i 
kept  off  the  rain.  The  next  was  Om-pah  (the  elk) ;  on  hi 
head  the  raven  was  seen,  who  flies  above  the  storm,  and  h< 
foiled.  War-rah-pa  (the  beaver)  was  the  next,  my  friends 
the  beaver  lives  under  the  water ^  and  he  never  wants  it  t( 
rain.  My  friends  1  I  see  you  are  in  great  distress,  an< 
nothing  has  yet  been  done;  this  shield  belonged  to  mj 
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be  White  Buffalo ;  and  the  lightning  yon  see  on  it 
it  was  taken  from  a  black  cloud,  and  that  cloud 
me  over  ua  to-day  I  am  the  white  buffalo's  hair — 
□a  the  son  of  my  father." 

ppened  on  this  memorable  day  about  noon,  that 
am-boat  Yellow  Stone,  on  her  first  trip  up  the 
i  Biver,  approached  and  landed  at  the  Mandan 
,  as  I  have  described  in  a  former  epistle.  I  was 
nough  to  be  a  passenger  on  this  boat,  and  helped 
a  salute  of  twenty  guns  of  twelve  pounds  calibre, 
e  first  came  in  sight  of  the  village,  some  three  or 
les  below.  These*  guns  introduced  a  new  sound  into 
inge  country,  which  the  Mandans  at  first  suppose 
lunder ;  and  the  young  man  upon  the  lodge,  who 
it  to  good  account,  was  gathering  fame  in  rounds  of 
e,  which  were  repeated  and  echoed  through  the 
grillage;  all  eyes  were  centred  upon  him — chiefs 
him — mothers'  hearts  were  beating  high  whilst 
^re  decorating  and  leading  up  their  fair  daughters 
r  him  in  marriage,  on  his  signal  success.  The 
le-men  had  left  the  lodge,  and  came  out  to  bestow 
im  the  envied  title  of  "  f/iecKcine-man,"  or  "  doctor^ 
le  had  so  deservedly  won — wreaths  were  prepared 
»rate  his  brows,  and  eagle's  plumes  and  calumets 

readiness  for  him ;  his  friends  were  all  rejoiced — 
mies  wore  on  their  faces  a  silent  gloom  and  hatred ; 
)  old  sweethearts,  who  had  formerly  cast  him  ofi^ 
atensely  upon  him,  as  they  glowed  with  the  burning 
■  repentance. 

ig  all  this  excitement,  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  kept  his 
I,  assuming  the  most  commanding  and  threatening 
a;  brandishing  his  shield  in  the  direction  of  the 
•,  although  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  until 
r  fellow,  being  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  village, 
to  his  inexpressible  amazement,  the  steamboat 
jDg  its  way  up  the  windings  of  the  river  below; 

her  steam  from  her  pipes,  and  sending  forth  the 
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thunder  from  a  twelve-pounder  on  her  deck  |  ♦  ♦  ^ 
The  White  Bufifaloe's  ELair  stood  motionless  and  tume( 
pale,  he  looked  awhile,  and  turned  to  the  chief  and  to  thi 
multitude,  and  addressed  them  with  a  trembling  lip — "M] 
friends,  we  wiU  get  no  rain  !^-there  are  you  see  no  clouds 
but  my  medicine  ia  great — ^I  haye  brought  a  thunder-boat 
look  and  see  it;  the  thunder  you  hear  is  out  of  her  mouth 
and  the  lightning  which  you  see  is  on  the  waters  I" 

At  this  intelligence,  the  whole  village  flew  to  the  tops  o 
their  wigwams,  or  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  whence  th 
steamer  was  in  full  view,  and  ploughing  along,  to  thei 
utter  dismay  and  confdsion. 

In  this  promiscuous  throng  of  chiefe,  doctors,  women 
children  and  dogs,  was  mingled'  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  (th( 
white  bufi^do's  hair),  having  descended  from  his  high  plac< 
to  mingle  with  the  frightened  throng. 

Dismayed  at  the  approach  of  so  strange  and  unaccoimt 
able  an  object,  the  Mandans  stood  their  ground  bnt  a  fe¥ 
moments ;  when,  by  an  order  of  the  chiefe,  all  hands  wert 
ensconsed  within  the  piquets  of  their  village,  and  aU  th( 
warriors  armed  for  a  desperate  defence.  A  few  moment 
brought  the  boat  in  front  of  the  village,  and  all  was  stil 
and  quiet  as  death ;  not  a  Mandan  was  to  be  seen  upon  tb 
banks.  The  steamer  was  moored,  and  three  or  four  of  thi 
chiefe  soon  after  walked  boldly  down  the  bank  and  on  t< 
her  deck,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  calumet  or  pip( 
of  peace  in  the  other.  The  moment  they  stepped  on  boan 
they  met  (to  their  great  surprise  and  joy)  their  old  friend 
Major  Sanford,  their  agent,  which  circumstance  put  ai 
instant  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  villagers  were  sooi 
apprized  of  the  feet,  and  the  whole  moe  of  the  beautiful  anc 
friendly  Mandans  was  paraded  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ii 
front  of  the  steamer. 

The  "rain  maker,"  whose  apprehensions  of  a  public 
calamity  brought  upon  the  nation  by  his  extraordinarj 
medicine,  had,  for  the  better  security  of  his  person  fron 
apprehended  vengeance,  secreted  himself  in  some  secun 
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nd  was  the  last  to  come  forward,  and  the  last  to  be 
led  that  this  yisitation  was  a  friendly  one  from  the 
eople ;  and  that  his  medicine  had  not  in  the  least 
strumental  in  bringing  it  about.  This  information, 
received  by  him  with  much  caution  and  suspicion, 
h  gave  him  great  relief  and  quieted  his  mind  as  to 
iger.  Yet  still  in  his  breast  there  was  a  rankling 
hough  he  escaped  the  dreaded  vengeance  which  he 
ew  moments  before  apprehended  as  at  hand ;  as  he 
t  mortification  and  disgrace  of  having  failed  in  his 
ous  operations.  He  set  up,  (during  the  day,  in  his 
iation  about  the  strange  arrival),  his  medicines,  as  the 
f  its  approach ;  asserting  everywhere  and  to  every- 
hat  he  knew  of  its  coming,  and  that  he  had  by  his 
)rought  the  occurrence  about.  This  plea,  however, 
li  get  him  much  audience ;  and  in  &ct,  everything 
s  pretty  much  swallowed  up  in  the  guttural  talk, 
3tle,  and  gossip  about  the  mysteries  of  the  "  thunder- 
and  so  passed  thd  day,  until  just  at  the  approach  of 
E,  when  the  "White  Buffalo's  Hair"  (more  watchful 
matters  on  this  occasion  than  most  others)  observed 
)lack  cloud  had  been  jutting  up  in  the  horizon,  and 
nost  directly  over  the  village  I  In  an  instant  his 
w^as  on  his  arm,  and  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  he 
ipon  the  lodge  I  stiffened  and  braced  to  the  last 
hie  stood,  with  his  face  and  his  shield  presented  to 
ud,  and  his  bow  drawn.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
village  upon  him  as  he  vaunted  forth  his  super- 
powers, and  at  the  same  time  commanding  the 
0  come  nearer,  that  he  might  draw  down  its  contents 
le  heads  and  the  corn-fields  of  the  Mandans!  In  this 
3  stood,  waving  his  shield  over  his  head,  stamping 
t  and  frowning  as  he  drew  his  bow  and  threatened 
vens,  commanding  it  to  rain — his  bow  was  bent,  and 
ow  drawn  to  its  head,  was  sent  to  the  cloud,  and  he 
led,  "My  friends,  it  is  donel  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee's 
las  entered  that  black  cloud,  and  the  Mandans  will 
15 
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be  wet  with  the  waters  of  the  skies  1"  His  predictioB 
were  true; — in  a  few  moments  the  cloud  was  over  ti 
village,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  He  stood  for  som 
time  wielding  his  weapons  and  presenting  his  shield  to  th 
sky,  while  he  boasted  of  his  power  istnd  the  efficacy  of  hi 
medicine,  to  those  who  had  been  about  him,  but  were  no^ 
driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  wigwams.  He,  at  lengtl 
finished  his  vaunts  and  his  threats,  and  descended  from  h: 
high  place  (in  which  he  had  been  perfectly  drenched 
prepared  to  receive  the  honors  and  the  homage  that  wei 
due  to  one  so  potent  in  his  mysteries;  and  to  receive  th 
style  and  title  of  "  medicine-man.^^  This  is  one  of  a  hundre 
different  modes  in  which  a  man  in  Indian  countrie 
acquires  the  honorable  appellation. 

This  man  had  "made  it  rain,"  and  of  course  was  t 
receive  more  than  usual  honors,  as  he  had  done  muc 
more  than  ordinary  men  could  do.  All  eyes  were  upo 
him,  and  all  were  ready  to  admit  that  he  was  skilled  in  tfa 
magic  art ;  and  must  be  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Great  c 
Evil  Spirit,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  man  of  great  an 
powerful  influence  in  the  nation,  and  weU  entitled  to  tb 
style  of  doctor  or  moKwrMJ-man, 

Headers,  there  are  two  fax^ts  relative  to  these  Strang 
transactions,  which  are  infallibly  true,  and  should  need 
be  made  known.  The  first  is,  that  when  the  Mandai 
undertake  to  make  it  rain,  they  never  fail  to  succeed^  for  thei 
ceremonies  never  stop  until  rain  begins  to  fialL  The  secon 
is  equally  true,  and  is  this : — that  he  who  has  once  "  mac 
it  rain,^^  never  attempts  it  again ;  his  medicine  is  undoubte 
— and  on  future  occasions  of  the  kind,  he  stands  aloof,  wh 
has  once  done  it  in  presence  of  the  whole  village,  giving  a 
opportunity  to  other  young  men  who  are  ambitious  t 
signalize  themselves  in  the  same  way. 

Ihiring  the  memorable  night  of  which  I  have  just  spokei 
the  steamboat  remained  by  the  side  of  the  Mandan  village 
and  the  rain  that  had  commenced  &lling  continued  to  pon 
down  its  torrents  until  midnight;  black  thunder  roarec 
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id  lightning  flashed  until  the  heavens  appeared  to 
ip  with  one  unceasing  and  appalling  glare.  In  this 
d  moment  of  consternation,  a  flash  of  lightning 
itself  in  one  of  the  earth-covered  lodges  of  the 
18,  and  killed  a  beautiful  girl.  Here  was  food  and 
Bsh  for  their  fliiperatitions ;  and  a  night  of  vast 
and  excitement  ensued.  The  diearas  of  the  new- 
Daedicine-man  were  troubled,  and  he  had  dreadful 
snsions  for  the  coming  day — for  he  knew  that  he 
ibject  to  the  irrevocable  decree  of  the  chiefs  and 
,  who  canvass  every  strange  and  unaccountable 
writh  close  and  superstitious  scrutiny,  and  let  their 
ace  fall  without  mercy  upon  its  immediate  cause* 
looked  upon  his  welbeamed  fame  as  likely  to  be 
id  from  him ;  and  also  considered  that  his  life  might 
J  be  demanded  as  the  forfeit  for  this  ghVs  death, 
«rould  certainly  be  charged  upon  him.  He  looked 
dmself  as  culpable,  and  supposed  the  accident  to 
►een  occasioned  by  his  criminal  desertion  of  his 
hen  the  steamboat  was  approaching  the  village, 
g  came,  and  he  soon  learned  from  some  of  his 
,  the  opinions  of  the  wise  men  ;  and  also  the  nature 
ribunal  that  was  preparing  for  him ;  he  sent  to  the 
for  his  three  horsea,  which  were  brought  in,  and  he 
d  the  medidne-hdge^  around  which,  in  a  few 
ts,  the  villagers  were  all  assembled,  "  My  Friends  I 
3)  I  see  you  all  around  me,  and  I  am  before  you; 
iicine,  you  see,  is  great — ^it  is  too  great — I  am  young, 
vas  too  fast — I  knew  not  when  to  stop.  The  wig- 
E*  Mahsish  is  laid  low,  and  many  are  the  eyes  that 
or  Ko-ka  (the  antelope);  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  gives 
orses  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  weep  for 
his  medicine  was  great — his  arrow  pierced  the 
doud,  and  the  lightning  came,  and  the  thunder-hoat 
rho  says  the  medicine  of  ATak-a-dah-ha-hee  is  not 


he  end  of  this  sentence  an  unaninDous  shout  of 
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approbation  ran  ihrougli  the  crowd,  and  the  "Hair  of  the 
White  Buffalo"  descended  amongst  them,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  shakes  of  the  hand ;  and  amongst  whom  he  now 
lives  and  thrives  under  the  &miliar  and  honorable  appella- 
tion of  the  ''Big  Double  Medicine." 


«U| 
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11  AND  AN  VILLAGE,  UPPER  MISSOURI 


s  day  has  been  one  of  uniLsual  mirtli  and  amusement 
jst  the  Maud  an  s,  and  whether  on  account  of  some 
t  celebration  or  not,  I  am  as  yet  unahle  to  say,  though 
k  such  is  the  case ;  for  these  people  have  many  days 
,  like  this,  are  devotetl  to  festivities  and  amusements, 
ir  lives,  however,  are  lives  of  idleness  and  ease,  and 
i  all  their  days  and  hours  are  spent  in  innocent 
menta.  Amongst  a  people  who  have  no  olEce  hours 
jnd  to — ^no  profesaions  to  study,  and  of  whom  hut 
ittle  time  is  required  in  the  chase,  to  supply  their 
!S  with  food,  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not 
\B  many  games  and  amusements,  and  also  become 
lingly  Ktpeit  in  them, 

ive  this  day  been  a  spectator  of  games  and  plays 

am  fatigued  with  looking  on ;  and  also  by  lending 

[,  which  I  have  done ;  but  with  so  little  success  as 

0  attract  general  observation,  and  as  generally  to 
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excite  the  criticisms  and  laughter  of  the  squaws  and  little 
children. 

I  have  seen  a  fair  exhibition  of  their  archery  this  day, 
in  a  favorite  amusement  which  they  call  the  "  game  of  the 
arroWj^  where  the  young  men  who  are  the  most  distin- 
guished in  this  exercise,  assemble  on  the  prairie  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  village,  and  having  paid,  each  one,  his 
"  entrance-fee,'*  such  as  a  shield,  a  robe,  a  pipe,  or  other 
article,  step  forward  in  turn,  shooting  their  arrows  into  the 
air,  endeavoring  to  see  who  can  get  the  greatest  number 
flying  in  the  air  at  one  time,  thrown  from  the  same  bow. 
For  this,  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  arrows  are  clenched  in 
the  left  hand  with  the  bow,  and  the  first  one  which  is 
thrown  is  elevated  to  such  a  degree  as  will  enable  it  to 
remain  the  longest  time  possible  in  the  air,  and  while  it  is 
flying,  the  others  are  discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
and  he  who  succeeds  in  getting  the  greatest  number  up  at 
once,  is  '*  best,"  and  takes  the  goods  staked. 

In  looking  on  at  this  amusement,  the  spectator  is  sur- 
prised ;  not  at  the  great  distance  to  which  the  arrows  are 
actually  sent;  but  at  the  quickness  of  fixing  them  on  the 
string,  and  discharging  them  in  succession;  which  is  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  great  practice,  and  enables  the  most 
expert  of  them  to  get  as  many  as  eight  arrows  up  before  the 
first  one  reaches  the  ground. 

For  the  successful  use  of  the  bow,  as  it  is  used  through 
all  this  region  of  country  on  horseback,  and  that  invariably 
at  full  speed,  the  great  object  of  practice  is  to  enable  the 
bowman  to  draw  the  bow  with  suddenness  and  instant 
effect;  and  also  to  repeat  the  shots  in  the  most  rapid 
manner.  As  their  game  is  killed  from  their  horses'  backs 
while  at  the  swiftest  rate — and  their  enemies  fought  in  the 
same  way ;  and  as  the  horse  is  the  swiftest  animal  of  the 
prairie,  and  always  able  to  bring  his  rider  alongside,  within 
a  few  paces  of  his  victim;  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
Indian  has  little  use  in  throwing  his  arrow  more  than  a 
few  paces ;  when  he  leans  quite  low  on  his  horse's  side, 
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drives  it  with  astonisliiiig  force,  capable  of  producing 
Dt  death  to  the  bofiEalo,  or  any  other  animal  in  the 
try.  JThe  bows  which  are  generally  in  nse  in  theae 
na  I  have  described  in  a  former  Letter,  and  the  effects 
iiced  by  them  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  is  almost 
nd  belief,  considering  their  lengthy  which  is  not  often 
three, — and  sometimes  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half 

It  can  easily  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  aaid,  that 
ndian  has  little  use  or  object  in  throwing  the  arrow  to 
^eat  distance.  And  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
be  seen  shooting  at  a  target,  I  donbt  very  much 
her  their  skill  in  such  practice  would  compare  with 
attained  to  in  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world  ;  but 
the  same  weapon,  and  dashing  forward  at  fullest  speed 
lie  wild  horse,  without  the  use  of  the  rein,  when  the 
is  required  to  be  made  with  the  most  instantaneous 
k,  I  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  any  people  can  be 
d  more  skilled,  and  capable  of  producing  more  deadly 
ts  with  the  bow. 

le  horses  which  the  Indinns  ride  in  this  country  are 
riably  the  wild  horses,  which  are  found  in  great  num- 

on  the  prairies;  and  have,  unq_uestionablj,  strayed 
the  Mexican  borders,  into  which  they  were  introduced 
lie  Spanish  invaders  of  that  country ;  and  now  range 
subsist  themselves,  in  winter  and  summer,  over  the 
plains  of,  prairie  that  stretch  from  the  Mexican  frontiers 
ake  Winnipeg  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  three  thou* 

miles.  These  horses  are  all  of  small  stature,  of  the 
r  order;  but  a  very  hardy  and  tough  animal,  being 
to  •  perform  for  the  Indians  a  continual  and  essential 
ice.  . 

bey  are  taken  with  the  lasoj  which  is  a  long  halter  or 
Lg,  made  of  raw-hide,  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in 
th,  and  which  the  Indians  throw  with  great  dexterity ; 
.  a  noose  at  one  end  of  it,  which  drops  over  the  head  of 
mimal  they  wish  to  catch,  whilst  running  at  full  speed 
hen  the  Indian  dismounts  from  his  own  horse,  and 
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holding  to  the  end  of  the  laso,  chokes  the  animal  down, 
and  afterwards  tames  and  concerts  him  to  his  own  use. 

Scarcely  a  man  in  these  regions  is  to  be.  found,  who  is 
not  the  owner  of  one  or  more  of  these  horses ;  and  in  many 
instances  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty,  which  he  values  as 
his  own  personal  property. 

The  Indians  are  hard  and  cruel  masters ;  and,  added  to 
their  cruelties  is  the  sin  that  is  familiar  in  the  Christian 
world,  of  sporting  with  the  limbs  and  the  lives  of  these 
noble  animals.  JEhrae-^cunng  here,  as  in  all  more  enlightened 
communities,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  amusements,  and 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  modes  of  gambling. 

I  have  been  this  day  a  spectator  to  scenes  of  this  kind, 
which  have  been  enacted  in  abundance,  on  a  course  which 
they  have,  just  back  of  their  village ;  and  although  I  never 
had  the  least  taste  for  this  cruel  amusement  in  my  own 
country,  yet,  I  must  say,  I  have  been  not  a  little  amused 
and  pleased  with  the  thrilling  effect  which  these  exciting 
scenes  have  produced  amongst  so  wild  and  picturesque  a 
group. 

Besides  these,  many  have  been  the  amusements  of  this 
day,  to  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness;  and  since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  learned  the  cause  of  this  unusual  expres- 
sion of  hilarity  and  mirth ;  which  was  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  safe  return  of  a  small  war-party,  who  had  been  so  long 
out  without  any  tidings  having  been  received  of  them — that 
they  had  loug  since  been  looked  upon  as  sacrificed  to  the 
fates  of  war  and  lost.  This  party  was  made  up  -of  the  most 
distinguished  and  desperate  young  men  of  the  tribe,  who 
had  sallied  out  against  the  Riccarees,  and  taken  the  most 
solemn  oath  amongst  themselves  never  to  return  without 
achieving  a  victory.  They  had  wandered  long  and  fidth- 
ftiUy  about  the  country,  following  the  trails  of  their  enemy ; 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  party,  and  lost 
several  of  their  men  and  all  their  horses.  In  this  condition, 
to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  their  enemy,  who  were  closely 
investing  the  natural  route  to  their  village;  they  took  a 
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itous  range  of  the  country,  to  enatb  them  to  return 
their  lives,  to  their  village. 

this  plight,  it  seems,  I  had  dropped  my  little  canoe 
fside  of  them,  while  descending  from  the  Mouth  of 
)W  Stone  to  this  place,  not  many  weeks  since;  where 
had  bivouacked  or  halted,  to  amoke  and  consult  on  the 
and  safest  mode  of  procedure.  At  the  time  of  meeting 
J  not  knowing  anything  of  their  language,  they  were 
le  to  oommunicate  their  coudition  to  me,  and  more 
ibly  were  afraid  to  do  so  even  if  they  could  have  done 
ora  apprehenaion  that  we  might  have  given  some 
mt  of  them  to  their  enemiea 


LETTEB  No.  XXL 
M  AND  AN  VILLAGE,  UPPER  MIBBOUBl 

In  a  former  Letter  I  gave  some  account  of  Mah-to4oti-pt 
(the  four  bears),  secoad  chief  of  the  Mandaas,  whom  I  said 
I  had  painted  at  full  length,  in  a  splendid  costume. 

Mah4o-toh-pa  had  agreed  to  stand  before  me  for  his 
portrait  at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  morningj  and  on  that 
day  I  sat  with  my  palette  of  colors  prepared,  aod  waited 
till  twelve  o'clock^  before  he  eould  leave  his  toilette  witb 
f^Unga  of  satisfaction  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  looks  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  e<iuipmente ;  and  at  that  time  it  vfm 
announoed^  that  **Mah-tO'toh-pa  was  coming  in  fall  dressl'^ 

I  looked  out  of  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  and  aaw  him 
approaching  with  a  firm  and  elastic  step,  accompanied  by  $ 
great  crowd  of  women  and  children,  who  were  gassing  <m 
him  with  admiration,  and  escorting  him  to  my  room-  No 
tragedian  ever  trod  the  stage,  nor  gladiator  even  eutop&d 
the  Roman  Forum,  with  more  grace  and  manly  dignity 
than  did  Mah-to-toh-pa  enter  the  wigwam,  where  I  was  ia 
(234) 
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Lnes3  to  receive  liim.  He  took  hia  attitude  before  me, 
with  the  sternness  of  a  Brutus  and  the  stillnesa  of  a 
e,  he  stood  until  the  darkness  of  night  broke  ^^pou  the 
iry  silence.  His  dress,  which  was  a  very  splendid 
was  complete  ia  all  its  parts,  and  consisted  of  a  shirt 
iinic,  leggings,  moccasins,  head-dress,  necklace^  shield, 
and  quiver,  lance,  tobacoo-aack,  and  pipe ;  robe,  belt, 
knife;   medicine  bag,  tomahawk,   and  war  clnb,  or 

le  shirt,  of  which  T  have  spoken,  was  made  of  two 
3  of  the  mountain -sheep,  beautifully  dressed^  and  sewed 
ther  by  seams  which  rested  upon  the  arms ;  one  skin 
jing  in  front,  upon  the  breast,  and  the  other  falling 
a  upon  the  back ;  the  head  being  passed  between  them, 
they  falling  over  and  resting  on  the  shoulders.    Across 

shoulder,  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  epaulette, 
a  beautiful  band ;  and  down  each  arm  from  the  neck 
lo  hand  was  a  similar  one,  of  two  inches  in  width  (and 
jing  the  other  at  right  angles  on  the  shoulder)  beauti- 
'  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills  worked  on  the 
3,  and  covering  the  seams.  To  the  lower  edge  of  these 
Is  the  whole  way,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  were 
ihed  long  locks  of  black  hair,  which  he  had  taken  with 
»wn  hand  from  the  heads  of  his  enemies  whom  he  had 

in  battle,  and  which  he  thus  wore  as  a  trophy,  and 
as  an  ornament  to  his  dress.  The  front  and  back  of 
shirt  were  curiously  garnished  in  several  parts  with 
upine  quills  and  paintings  of  the  battles  he  had  fought^ 
also  with  the  representations  of  the  victims  that  had 
Q  by  his  hand.  The  bottom  of  the  dress  was  bound  or 
med  with  ermine  skins^  and  tassels  of  ermines*  tails 
)  suspended  from  the  arms  and  the  shoulders* 
[le  Legjings^  which  were  made  of  deer  skins,  beautifully 
sedj  and  fitting  tight  to  the  leg,  extended  from  the  feet 
le  hips,  and  were  festened  to  a  belt  which  was  passed 
nd  the  waist.  These,  like  the  shirt,  had  a  similar  band, 
£ed  with  porcupine  quills  of  richest  dyes,  passing  down 
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the  Beam  on  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  firinged  also  the 
whole  length  of  the  leg,  with  the  scalp-locka  taken  from 
his  enemies'  heads. 

The  Moccanns  were  of  buckskin,  and  covered  in  almoBl 
every  part  with  the  beautiful  embroidery  of  poreapines' 
quills. 

The  Smd-dress^  which  was  superb  and  truly  magnificent, 
consisted  of  a  crest  of  war-eagles*  quills,  gracefully  falling 
back  from  the  forehead  over  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
extending  quite  down  to  his  feet;  set  the  whole  way  in  a 
profasion  of  ermine,  and  eurmounted  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  with  the  horns  of  the  bufitalo,  shaved  thin  and  highly 
poliahed 

The  Necklace  was  made  of  fifty  huge  claws  or  nails  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  ingeniously  arranged  on  the  skin  of  an  otter^ 
and  worn,  like  the  scatp-locks,  m  a  trophy— as  an  evidence 
unquestionable,  that  he  had  contended  with  and  overcame 
that  desperate  enemy  in  open  combats 

His  Shield  was  made  of  the  hide  of  the  buffaloes  neck, 
and  hardened  with  the  glue  that  was  taken  from  its  hoofe ; 
its  boss  was  the  skin  of  a  pole-eat,  and  its  edges  were 
fringed  with  rowB  of  eagles'  quills  and  hoofs  of  the  antelope. 

His  Bow  was  of  bone,  and  as  white  and  beautiful  aa 
ivory ;  over  its  back  was  laid,  and  firmly  attached  to  it^  a 
coating  of  deei^3*  sinews,  which  gave  it  its  elasticity,  and  of 
course  death  to  aU  that  stood  iuimicaUy  before  it  Its 
stnng  was  three  stranded  and  twisted  of  sinews,  which 
many  a  time  had  twanged  and  sent  the  whizzing  death  to 
animal  and  to  human  victims. 

The  Quiver  was  made  of  a  panther's  skin  and  hung  upon 
his  back,  charged  with  its  deadly  arrows;  some  were 
poisoned  and  some  were  not;  they  were  feathered  with 
hawks^  and  eagles'  quills;  some  were  clean  and  innocent^ 
and  pure,  and  othei^  were  stained  all  over,  with  animal 
and  human  blood  that  was  dried  upon  them.  Their  blades 
or  points  were  of  flints,  and  some  of  steel ;  and  altogether 
were  a  deadly  magazine. 
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le  Lcmce  or  spear  wa^  held  in  his  left  hand ;  its  blacle 
two-edged  and  of  polished  steel,  and  the  blood  of 
al  htimaii  viotims  was  seen  dried  xipon  it,  one  over 
ther;  its  shaft  was  of  the  toughest  ash,  and  ornamented 
»rvals  with  tufts  of  war-eagles'  quills. 
B  T(ixioco*9ack  was  made  of  the  skin  of  an  otter,  and 
idly  garnished  with  qniUs  of  the  porcupine ;  in  it  was 
ad  his  Vtwihldw^^  (the  bark  of  the  red  willow,  which 
.oked  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,)  it  contained  also  his 
and  steel,  and  sptink  for  lighting. 
s  Ptp«,  which  was  ingeniouslj  carved  ont  of  the  red 
ite  (or  pipestone,)  the  stem  of  which  was  three  feet 
and  two  inches  wide,  made  from  the  stalk  of  the 
g  ash ;  about  half  its  length  was  wound  with  delicate 
Is  of  the  porcupine's  quills,  so  ingeniously  wrought  as 
present  figures  of  men  and  animals  upon  it.  It  wag 
ornamented  with  the  akiuB  and  beaks  of  wood-peckers' 
3,  and  the  hair  of  the  white  buffalo's  tail.  The  lower 
of  the  stem  was  painted  red,  and  on  its  edges  it  bore 
Lotches  he  had  recorded  for  the  snows  (or  years)  of  his 


s  J2oJe  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  young  buffalo  bull, 
the  fiir  on  one  side,  and  the  other  finely  and  deli- 
j  dressed ;  with  all  the  battles  of  his  life  emblazoned 
by  his  own  hand, 

s  JBeft,  which  was  of  a  substantial  piece  of  buckskin, 
Srmly  girded  around  his  waist ;  and  in  it  were  worn 
omahawk  and  scalpiog-knife, 

s  Medieine-bag  was  the  ekin  of  a  beaver,  curiously 
oaented  with  hawks'  bills  and  ermine.  It  was  held  in 
ight  hand,  and  his  po-ko*mo-hm  (or  war-olub)  which 
made  of  a  round  stone,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  rawhide, 
sittached  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
ig,  was  laid  with  others  of  his  weapons  at  his  feet. 
Lch  was  the  dress  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  when  he  entered 
rigwam  to  stand  for  his  picture ;  but  such  I  have  not 
ely  represented  it  in  his  portrait ;  having  rejected  such 
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trappings  and  ornaments  as  interfered  with  tlie  grace  anj 
simplicity  of  the  figure.  He  was  beautifully  and  extrava 
gantly  dressed ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  alone,  for  hundred] 
of.  others  are  equally  elegant.  In  plumes,  and  arms,  anc 
ornaments,  he  is  not  singular;  but  in  laurels  and  wreathi 
he  stands  unparalleled.  His  breast  has  been  bared  anc 
scarred  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  his  brows  crownec 
with  honors  that  elevate  him  conspicuous  above  all  of  hii 
nation.  There  is  no  man  amongst  the  Mandans  so  gene 
rally  loved,  nor  any  one  who  wears  a  robe  so  justly  fisunec 
and  honorable  as  that  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 
.  The  following  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordi 
nary  exploits  of  this  remarkable  man's  life,  and  is  wel 
attested  by  Mr.  Kipp,  and  several  white  men,  who  wen 
living  in  the  Mandan  village  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
In  a  skirmish,  near  the  Mandan  village,  when  they  wen 
set  upon  by  their  enemies,  the  Biccarees,  the  brother  o 
Mah-to-toh-pa  was  missing  for  several  days,  when  Mah-to 
toh-pa  found  the  body  shockingly  mangled,  and  a  hand 
some  spear  left  piercing  the  body  through  the  heart.  Th 
spear  was  by  him  brought  into  the  Mandan  village,  when 
it  was  recognized  by  many  as  a  famous  weapon  belonging 
to  a  noted  brave  of  the  Biccarees,  by  the  name  of  Won-ga 
tap.  This  spear  was  brandished  through  the  Mandai 
village  by  Mah-to-toh-pa  (with  the  blood  of  his  brothe 
dried  on  its  blade),  crying  most  piteously,  and  swearing  tha 
he  would  some  day  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  witl 
the  same  weapon. 

It  is  almost  an  incredible  fetct,  that  he  kept  this  spea 
with  great  care  in  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  four  yean 
in  the  firuitless  expectation  of  an  opportunity  to  use  it  upo: 
the  breast  of  its  owner ;  when  his  indignant  soul,  impatien 
of  further  delay,  burst  forth  in  the  most  uncontrollabl 
frenzy  and  fury ;  he  again  brandished  it  through  th 
village,  and  said,  that  the  blood  of  his  brother's  hear 
which  as  seen  oh  its  blade  was  yet  fresh,  and  calle( 
loudly  for  revenge.     "  Let  every  Mandan  (said  he)  b 
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)  and  let  no  one  sound  the  name  of  Mah-to-toh-pa — let 
e  ask  for  him,  nor  where  he  has  gone,  until  you  hear 
«und  the  war-cry  in  front  of  the  village,  when  he  will 

it  and  shew  you  the  blood  of  Won-ga-tap.    The 
of  this  lance  shall  drink  the  heart's  blood  of  Won-ga- 
»r  Mah-to-toh-pa  mingles  his  shadow  with  that  of  his 
er." 

Lth  this  he  sallied  forth  from  the  village,  and  over  the 
},  with  the  lance  in  his  hand;  his  direction  was 
ds  the  Biccaree  village,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  him, 
;h  none  dared  to  speak  till  he  disappeared  over  the 
it  grassy  blufb.  He  travelled  the  distance  of  two 
red  miles  entirely  alone,  with  a  little  parched  com  in 
louch,  making  his  marches  by  night,  and  laying 
;ed  by  days,  until  he  reached  the  Biccaree  village ; 
)  (being  acquaii^ted  with  its  shapes  and  its  habits,  and 
ing  the  position  of  the  wigwam  of  his  doomed 
y)  he  loitered  about  in  disguise,  mingling  himself 
e  obscure  throng;  and  at  last,  silently  and  alone, 
ved  through  the  rents  of  the  wigwam,  the  last 
ins  and  movements  of  his  victim,  as  he  retired  to  bed 
his  wife :  he  saw  him  light  his  last  pipe  and  smoke  it 
ts  end" — he  saw  the  last  whiflF,  and  saw  the  last  curl 
ue  smoke  that  faintly  steeped  from  its  bowl — ^he  saw 
illage  awhile  in  darkness  and  silence,  and  the  embers 
were  covered  in  the  middle  of  the  wigwam  gone 
f  out,  and  the  last  flickering  light  which  had  been 
Y  playing  over  them ;  when  he  walked  soMy,  but  not 
into  the  wigwam  and  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  over 
I  was  hanging  a  large  pot,  with  a  quantity  of  cooked 
remaining  in  it ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  the  pipe 
obacco-pouch  which  had  just  been  used ;  and  knowing 
the  twilight  of  the  wigwam  was  not  sufficient  to  dis- 

the  features  of  his  face  to  his  enemy,  he  very 
irately  turned  to  the  pot  and  completely  satiated  the 
rate  appetite,  which  he  had  got  in  a  journey  of  six  or  . 

days,  with  little  or  nothing  to  eat;  and  then,  a».' 
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deliberately,  charged  aad  lighted  the  pipe,  and  sent  ( 
doubt  in  every  wMff  that  he  drew  through  its  stem) 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  a  moment  longer  for  the  oc 
eummation  of  his  design.  Whilst  eating  and  smoking,  t 
wife  of  his  victim,  while  laying  in  bed,  several  tin 
inquired  of  her  husband,  what  man  it  was  who  was  eati 
in  their  lodge  ?  to  which^  he  as  many  times  replied,  "  ] 
no  matter ;  let  him  eatj  for  he  is  probably  hungry.'* 

Mah-to-toh-pa  knew  full  well  that  his  appearance  woi 
cause  no  other  reply  than  this,  from  the  dignitary  of  t 
nation;  for,  from  an  invariable  custom  amongst  th( 
l^orthern  ladians,  any  one  who  is  hungry  is  allowed 
walk  into  any  man's  lodge  and  eat.  Whilst  smoking  1 
last  gentle  and  tremulous  whiffo  on  the  pipe,  Mah-to-toh- 
(leaning  back,  and  turning  gradually  on  his  side,  to  ge' 
better  view  of  the  position  of  his  enemy,  and  to  see  a  lit 
more  distinctly  the  shapes  of  things)  stirred  the  emb 
with  his  toes  (readers^  I  had  every  word  of  this  from  1 
own  lipa,  and  every  attitude  and  gesture  acted  out  wi 
his  own  limbs),  until  he  saw  his  way  was  clear ;  at  whi 
moment,  with  his  lauoe  in  his  hands,  he  rose  and  drov€ 
through  the  body  of  bis  enemy,  and  snatching  the  sa 
from  his  head,  ha  darted  from  the  lodge — and  quick 
Ughtning,  with  the  lance  in  one  hand,  and  the  scalp  in  t 
other,  made  his  way  to  the  prairie!  The  village  was  in 
uproar,  but  he  was  offj  and  no  one  knew  the  enemy  w 
had  struck  the  blow.  Mah-to-toh-pa  ran  all  night,  and  1 
dose  during  the  days;  thanlring  the  Great  Spirit  1 
strengthening  his  heart  and  his  arm  to  this  noble  reveng 
and  prayed  fervently  for  a  continuance  of  his  aid  and  pi 
tection  till  be  should  get  back  to  his  own  village.  I 
prayers  were  heard ;  and  on  the  sixth  morning,  at  sunri 
Mah-to-toh  .pa  descended  the  bluffe,  and  entered  the  villa 
amidst  deafening  shouts  of  applause,  while  he  brandish 
and  showed  to  his  people  the  blade  of  his  lance,  with  t 
blood  of  his  victim  dried  upon  it,  over  that  of  his  brothc 
*  and  the  sealp  of  Won^ga-tap  su^nded  from  its  handle. 
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ihe  portrait  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  will  be 
n  eaglets  quill  balanced  on  the  hilt  of  the  lance, 
d  from  its  original  position,  and  loose  from  the 
n.     When  I  painted  hia  portrait,  he  brought  that 

0  my  wigwam  in  his  left  hand,  and  carefully  balane- 
on  the  lance,  as  seen  in  the  paintings  he  desired  me 
trery  exact  with  it,  to  haye  it  appear  aa  separate  from, 
nconneeted  with,  the  lance ;  and  to  represent  a  spot 
od  which  was  visible  upon  it  I  indulged  him  in  his 
t,  and  then  got  from  him  the  following  explanation : 
lat  quill  (said  he)  is  great  medicine/  it  belongs  to  the 

Spirit  J  and  not  to  me — when  I  was  running  out  of 
Ige  of  Won-ga-tap,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  quill 
ig  to  the  wound  in  his  side ;  I  ran  back,  and  pulling 
,  brought  it  home  in  my  left  hand,  and  I  have  kept 
;he  Great  Spirit  to  this  day !" 

hy  do  you  not  then  tie  it  on  to  the  lance  again,  where 
e  off?" 
iish-sh  (said  he),  if  the  Great  Spirit  had  wished  it  to 

1  on  in  that  place,  it  never  would  have  come  off;  he 
sen  kind  to  me,  and  I  will  not  offend  him  " 

arty  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Shienne  warriors 
lade  an  assault  upon  the  Mandan  village  at  an  eariy 
>nQ  morningj  and  driven  off  a  considerable  number 
'ses,  and  taken  one  scalp.  Mah-to-toh-pa,  who  was 
,  young  man,  but  famed  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  of 
andans,  took  the  lead  of  a  party  of  fifty  warriors,  all 
aid  at  that  time  muster,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
' ;  about  noon  of  the  second  day,  they  came  in  sight 
Shienncs ;  and  the  Man  dans  seeing  their  enemy  much 
numerous  than  they  had  expectedj  were  generally 
ed  to  turn  about  and  return  without  attacking  them, 
started  to  go  backj  when  Mah-to^toh-pa  galloped  out 
at  upon  the  prairie,  and  plunged  his  lance  into  the 
d ;  the  blade  was  driven  into  the  earth  to  its  hilt — 
ide  another  circuit  around,  and  in  that  circuit  tore 
lis  breast  his  reddened  sash,  which  he  hung  upon  its 
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handle  as  a  flag,  calling  out  to  the  Mandans,  "  What !  ha 
we  come  to  this  ?  we  have  dogged  ottr  enemy  two  days,  ai 
now  when  we  have  found  them,  are  we  to  turn  about  and  j 
back  like  cowards?  Mah-to-toh^pa'a  lance,  which  is  r 
with  the  blood  of  brave  men,  has  led  you  to  the  sight 
your  enemy,  and  you  have  followed  it ;  it  now  stands  fii 
in  the  ground,  where  the  earth  will  drink  the  blood 
Mah-to-toh-pa !  you  may  all  go  back,  and  Mah-to-toh- 
will  fight  them  alone  1" 

During  this  manoeuvre,  the  Shiennes,  who  had  discover 
the  Mandans  behind  them,  had  turned  about  and  were  grad 
ally  approaching,  in  order  to  give  them  battle;  the  chief 
the  Shienne  war-party  seeing  and  understanding  the  dii 
culty,  and  admiring  the  gallant  conduct  of  Mah-to-toh-j 
galloped  his  horse  forward  within  hailing  distance,  in  firo 
of  the  Mandans,  and  called  out  to  know  "  who  he  was  w] 
had  stuck  down  his  lance  and  defied  the  whole  enemy  alone 

"  I  am  Mah-to-toh-pa,  second  in  comand  of  the  bra 
and  valiant  Mandans." 

" I  have  heard  often  of  Mahto-toh-pa,  he  is  a  great  wj 
rior — dares  Mah-to-toh-pa  to  come  forward  and  fight  tl 
battle  with  me  alone,  and  our  warriors  will  look  on  ?" 

"  Is  he  a  chief  who  speaks  to  Mah-to-toh-pa  ?" 

"My  scalps  you  see  hanging  to  my  horse's  bits,  and  he 
is  my  lance  with  the  ermine  skins  and  the  war-eagle's  tail 

"  You  have  said  enough." 

The  Shienne  chief  made  a  circuit  or  two  at  full  gallop 
a  beautiful  white  horse,  when  he  struck  his  lance  into  t 
ground,  and  left  it  standing  by  the  side  of  the  lance  of  Ms 
to-toh-pa,  both  of  which  were  waving  together  their  lit 
red  flags^ — tokens  of  blood  and  defiance.  The  two  part 
then  drew  nearer,  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  the  two,  fti 
plumed  chiefs,  at  full  speed,  drove  fariously  upon  ea 
other  I  both  firing  their  guns  at  the  same  moment  Th 
passed  each  other  a  little  distance  and  wheeled,  when  Ms 
to-toh-pa  drew  oflf  his  powder-horn,  and  by  holding  it  i 
shewed  his  adversary  that  the  bullet  had  shattered  it 
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ES  and  destroyed  his  ammimition ;  he  then  threw  it  from 
and  his  gun  also — drew  his  bow  from  hia  quiver,  and 
TOW,  with  his  shield  upon  his  left  arm  1  The  Shieune 
ntly  did  tbe  same;  bis  horn  was  thrown  ofi^  and  hia  gun 
;hrown  into  the  air — his  shield  was  balanced  on  his  arm 
i  bow  drawn,  and  quick  as  Hghtning,  they  were  both  on 
ring  for  a  deadly  combat  I  Like  two  soaring  eagles  in  tho 

air,  they  made  their  circuits  around,  and  the  twangs  oi 

sinewy  bows  were  heard,  and  the  war-whoop,  as  they 
ed  by  each  other,  parrying  off  the  whizzing  arrows  with 

shields  [  Some  lodged  in  their  legs  and  others  ia 
arms  but  both  protected  their  bodies  with  their  bucklers 
nil's  hide.     Deadly  and  many  were  the  shafts  that  fled 

their  mnrderoua  bowB,  At  length  the  horse  of  Mah- 
h^pa  fell  to  the  ground  with  an  arrow  in  hia  heart ;  his 
■  sprang  upon  his  feet  prepared  to  renew  the  combat; 
ihe  Shienna,  seeing  his  adversary  dismounted,  sprang 

his  horse  J  and  driving  him  back^  presented  the  face  ol 
iliield  towards  his  enemy,  inviting  him  to  come  on  1 — 
r  shots  more  were  exchanged  thus,  when  the  Shienne^ 
ng  discharged  all  his  arrows,  held  up  his  empty  quiver 
dashing  it  furiously  to  the  ground,  with  his  bow  and  hia 
d ;  drew  and  brandished  his  naked  knife  1 
fes!"  said  Mah-to-toh-pa,  as  he  threw  his  shield  and 
er  to  the  earth,  and  was  rushing  np—he  grasped  for  his 
;,  but  his  belt  had  it  uot ;  he  had  left  it  at  home  1  his  bow 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  parri^  hia  antagonist's  blow 
felled  him  to  the  ground  [  A  desperate  struggle  now 
ed  for  the  knife — the  blade  of  it  was  several  timea  drawn 
Ligh  the  right  hand  of  Mah-to-tob-pa  inflicting  the  most 
itfiil  wounds,  while  he  was  severely  wounded  in  several 
3  of  the  body.  He  at  length  succeeded,  however,  in  wxest- 
t  from  his  adversary's  hand,  and  plunged  it  to  hia  heart* 
f  this  time  the  two  parties  had  drawn  up  in  close  view 
Lch  other,  and  at  the  close  of  the  batUe,  Mah-to-toh-pa 

up,  and  claimed  in  deadly  silence,  the  knife  and  scalp 
le  noble  Shienne  chief. 
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Oh  I  "  horribile  visu — et  mirdbile  dictu  P^  Thank  God,  it 
is  over,  that  I  have  seen  it,  and  am  able  to  tell  it  to  the 
world. 

The  annual  religious  ceremcny^  of  four  days,  of  which  I 
have  so  often  spoken  and  which  I  have  so  long  been 
wishing  to  see,  has  at  last  been  enacted  in  this  village ; 
and  I  have,  fortunately,  been  able  to  see  and  to  understand 
it  in  most  of  its  bearings,  which  was  more  than  I  had 
reason  to  expect ;  for  no  white  man,  in  all  probability,  has 
ever  been  before  admitted  to  the  medicine'lodge  during 
these  most  remarkable  and  appalling  scenes. 

WeU  and  truly  has  it  been  said,  that  the  Mandans  are  a 

strange  and  peculiar  people ;  and  most  correctly  had  I  been 

informed,  that  this  was  an  important  and  interesting  scene, 

by  those  who  had,  on  former  occasions,  witnessed  such 
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parts  of  it  as  are  transaoted  out  of  doors,  and  in  front  of 
the  medicin&'Iodge. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Letter,  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  painted  the  medicine  man^  who  was  high-priest  on 
this  grand  occasion,  or  conductor  of  the  ceremonies,  who 
had  me  regularly  installed  doctor  or  ^^  medicine  f^  and  who, 
on  the  morning  when  these  grand  refinements  in  mysteries 
commenced,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  into  the 
medidne-lodge,  where  the  Fur  Trader,  Mr.  Kipp,  and  his 
two  clerks  accompanied  me  in  close  attendance  for  four 
days ;  all  of  us  going  to  our  own  quarters  at  sun-down, 
and  returning  again  at  sun-rise  the  ne^t  morning. 

I  took  my  sketch-book  with  me,  and  have  made  many 
and  faithful  drawings  of  what  we  saw,  and  fiill  notes  of 
everything  as  translated  to  me  by  the  interpreter ;  and  since 
the  close  of  that  horrid  and  frightful  scene,  which  was  a 
week  ago  or  more,  I  have  been  closely  ensconced  in  an 
earth-covered  wigwam,  with  a  fine  sky-light  over  my  head 
with  my  palette  and  brushes  endeavoring  faithfully  to  put 
the  whole  of  what  we  saw  upon  canvass,  which  my 
companions  all  agree  to  be  critically  correct,  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  which  they  have  attached  their  certificates  to 
the  backs  of  the  paintings.  I  have  made  four  paintings 
of  these  strange  scenes,  containing  several  hundred  figures, 
representing  the  transactions  of  each  day ;  and  if  I  live  to 
get  them  home,  they  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting. 

I  shudder  at  the  relation,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  these 
barbarous  and  cruel  scenes,  and  am  almost  ready  to  shrink 
from  the  task  of  reciting  them  after  I  have  so  long  promised 
some  account  of  them.  I  entered  the  medicine-hoiue  of 
these  scenes,  as  I  would  have  entered  a  church,  and 
expected  to  see  something  extraordinary  and  strange,  but 
yet  in  the  form  of  worship  or  devotion ;  but  alas  I  little 
did  I  expect  to  see  the  interior  of  their  holy  temple  turned 
into  a  slaughter-house^  and  its  floor  strewed  with  the  blood 
of  its  fematic  devotees.    Little  did  I  think  that  I  was 
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entering  a  house  of  God,  where  His  blinded  woiBhippeis 
were  to  pollute  its  sacred  interior  with  their  bloody  and 
propitiatory  suffering  and  tortures — surpassing,  if  possible, 
the  cruelty  of  the  rack  or  the  inquisition;  but  such  the 
scene  has  been,  and  as  such  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  it. 

The  "  Mandan  religious  ceremaa'jf^  then,  as  I  believe  it  is 
very  justly  denominated,  is  an  annual  transaction,  held  in 
their  meduane-lodge  once  a  year,  as  a  great  religious 
anniversary,  and  for  several  distinct  objects,  as  I  shall  in  a 
few  minutes  describe ;  during,  and  after  which,  they  look 
with  implicit  reliance  for  the  justification  and  approval  of 
the  Great  Spirit 

AU  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are 
religious — are  worshipful — and  many  of  them  go  to  almost 
incredible  lengths  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  present  instance, 
and  many  others  I  may  recite)  in  worshipping  the  Great 
Spirit ;  denying  and  humbling  themselves  before  Him  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  hope  as  we  do,  perhaps 
in  a  more  rational  and  acceptable  way. 

The  tribes,  so  far  as  I  have  visited  them,  all  distinctly 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  (or  Good)  Spirit^  an 
Evil  (or  Bad  Spirit,)  and  also  in  a  fiiture  existence  and 
fiiture  accountability,  according  to  their  virtaes  and  vices 
in  this  world.  So  far  the  North  American  Indians  would 
seem  to  be  one  family,  and  such  an  unbroken  theory 
amongst  them ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  manner  and  form, 
and  time  and  place  of  that  accountability-^to  the  con- 
structions of  virtues  and  vices,  and  the  modes  of  appeasing 
and  propitiating  the  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  they  are  found 
with  all  the  changes  and  variety  which  fortuitous  cir* 
oumstances,  and  fictions,  and  £Bibles  have  wrought  upon 
them. 

If  from  their  superstitions  and  their  ignorance^  there  are 
oftentimes  obscurities  and  mysteries  thrown  overhand 
around  their  system,  yet  these  affect  not  the  theory  itself, 
which  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same — and  which,  if  it 
be  not  correct,  has  this  much  to  command  the  admiration 
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le  enlightened  world,  that  they  worship  with  great 
ritj,  and  all  according  to  one  creed« 
le  Mandans  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  (or  Good) 
t,  and  also  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  .who  they  say  existed  long 
e  the  Good  Spirit,  and  ia  fiEU*  superior  in  power.  They 
eUeve  also  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  a  future 
nistration  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  (so  do  all 
'  tribes  that  I  have  yet  yiaited)  they  beUeve  those  pun- 
ents  are  not  eternal,  but  commensurate  with  their  sins, 
lese  people  living  in  a  din^te  where  they  suffer  from 
in  the  severity  of  their  winters,  have  very  naturally 
"sed  our  ideas  of  Heaven  and  HelL  The  latter  they 
ibe  to  be  a  country  very  fer  to  the  north,  of  barren 
hideous  aspect,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows  and 
The  torments  of  this  freezing  place  they  describe  as 
excruciating;  whilst  Heaven  they  suppose  to  be  in  a 
ler  and  delightful  latitude,  where  nothing  is  felt  but 
ceenest  enjoyment,  and  where  the  country  abounds  in 
loes  and  other  luxuries  of  life.  The  Great  or  Good 
t  they  believe  dwells  in  the  former  place  for  the 
ose  of  there  meeting  those  who  have  offended  him ; 
asing  the  agony  of  their  sufferings,  by  being  himself 
^nt,  administering  the  penalties.  The  Bad  or  Evil 
t  they  at  the  same  time  suppose  to  reside  in  Paradise, 
tempting  the  happy ;  and  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
ins  of  punishment  they  believe  to  be  tortured  for  a 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  transgressions, 
that  they  are  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  land  of  the 
y,  where  they  are  again  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
Svil  Spirit,  and  answerable  again  at  a  future  period  for 
new  offences. 

ich  is  the  religious  creed  of  the  Mandans,  and  for  the 
ose  of  appeasing  the  Gt>od  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  to 
re  their  entrance  into  those  "fields  Elysian,"  or  beauti- 
unting  grounds,  do  the  young  men  subject  themselves 
e  horrid  and  sickening  cruelties  to  be  described  in  the 
wing  pages. 
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There  arc  other  three  distinct  objects  for  whicli  tliei 
religious  ceremonies  are  held,  which  are  as  follow : — 

Fmt^  they  are  held  annually  as  a  celebration  of  tl 
event  of  the  subsiding  o^  the  Blood,  which  they  caU  Mt 
nee-ro-Ica-ha-sha^  (sinking  down  or  settling  of  the  waters,) 

Secondly^  for  the  purpose  of  dancing  what  they  ca] 
Bel-hhck^na-piG  (the  bull-dance);  to  the  strict  observance  - 
which  they  attribute  the  coming  of  buflTaloes  to  suppl 
them  with  food  during  the  season ;  and 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  aU  tl 
youDg  men  of  the  tribe,  as  they  annually  arrive  to  the  a{ 
of  manhood,  through  an  ordeal  of  privation  and  tortui 
which,  while  it  is  supposed  to  harden  their  muscles  an 
prepare  them  for  extreme  endurance,  enables  the  chie 
who  are  spectators  to  the  scene,  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  bodily  strength  and  ability  to  endure  tl 
extreme  privations  and  suflFerings  that  often  fill  to  the  lo 
of  Indian  warriors ;  and  that  they  may  decide  who  is  tl 
most  hardy  and  best  able  to  lead  a  war-party  in  case  < 
extreme  exigency. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  just  witnessed  it, 
truly  shocking  to  behold,  and  will  almost  stagger  tl 
belief  of  the  world  when  they  read  of  it.    The  scene  is  tc 
terrible  and  too  revolting  to  be  seen  or  to  be  told,  were 
not  an  essential  part  of  a  whole,  which  wiU  be  new  to  tl 
civilized  world,  and  therefore  worth  their  knowing. 

The  bull  dance,  and  many  other  parts  of  these  ceremoni( 
are  exeeecHngly  grotesque  and  amusing,  and  that  part  • 
them  which  has  a  relation  to  the  Deluge  is  harmless  ai 
full  of  interest* 

In  the  centre  of  the  Mandan  village  is  an  open,  circuL 
area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  kept  alwa] 
clear,  as  a  public  ground,  for  the  display  of  all  their  publ 
feastSf  parades,  &c.  and  around  it  are  their  wigwams  place 
as  near  to  each  other  as  they  can  well  stand,  their  dooi 
facing  the  centre  of  this  public  area. 

In  the  middle  of  this  ground,  which  is  trodden  like 
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payementi  is  a  curb  (somewliat  like  a  large  hogshead 
ling  on  its  end)  made  of  planks  (and  bound  with 
b),  some  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  they  religiooslj 
rve  and  protect  from  year  to  year,  free  from  mark  or 
sh,  and  which  they  call  the  "big  canoe" — ^it  is 
ubtedly  a  symbolic  representation  of  a  part  of  their 
tdonal  history  of  the  Flood ;  which  it  is  very  evident, 
this  and  numerous  other  features  of  this  grand 
ttony,  they  have  in  some  way  or  other  received,  and 
Lcre  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  by  vividly  impressing 
L  the  minds  of  the  whole  nation.  This  object  of 
rstition,  from  its  position,  as  the  very  centre  of  the 
ge  is  the  rallying  point  of  the  whole  nation.  To  it 
devotions  are  paid  on  various  occasions  of  feasts  and 
LOUS  exercises  during  the  year;  and  in  this  extra- 
lary  scene  it  was  often  the  nucleus  of  their  mysteries 
cruelties,  as  I  shall  shortly  describe  them,  and  becomes 
bject  worth  bearing  in  mind,  and  worthy  of  being 
rstood. 

lis  exciting  and  appalling  scene,  then,  which  is 
iiarly  (and  no  doubt  correctly)  called  the  '^Mandan 
Lous  ceremony,"  commences,  not  on  a  particular  day  of 
year,  (for  these  people  keep  no  record  of  days  or 
:s),  but  a  particular  season,  which  is  designated  by  the 
expansion  of  the  willow  leaves  under  the  bank  of  the 
•;  for  according  to  their  tradition,  "the  twig  that  the 
brought  home  was  a  willow  bough,  and  had  full-grown 
»  on  it,"  and  the  bird  to  which  they  aUude,  is  the 
ming  or  turtle-dove,  which  they  took  great  pains  to 
b  out  to  me,  as  it  is  often  to  be'  seen  feeding  on  the 
;  of  their  earth  covered  lodges,  and  which,  being,  as 
call  it,  a  medicine-birdj  is  not  to  be  destroyed  or  harmed 
ay  one,  and  even  their  dogs  are  instructed  not  to  do  it 

7- 

1  the  morning  of  which  this  strange  transaction  com- 
bed, I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  house  of  the 
ier,  Mr.  Kipp,  when  at  sunrise,  we  were  suddenly 
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startled  by  tlie  shrieking  and  screaming  of  the  women 
barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  as  if  an  enemy  were  act 
storming  their  village. 

"Now  we  have  itl"  (exclaimed  mine  host^  as  lie  sj 
from  the  table),  ''the  grand  ceremony  has  commence 
drop  your  knife  and  fork,  Monsr.  and  get  your  sketch- 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may  lose  nothing,  fo] 
very  moment  of  commencing  is  as  curious  as  anything 
of  this  strange  afiGur."  T  seized  my  sketch-book,  an 
hands  of  \is  were  in  an  instant  in  front  of  the  medi 
lodge,  ready  to  see  and  to  hear  aU  that  was  to  take  ] 
Gtroups  of  wo&ien  and  children  were  gathered  on  the 
of  their  earth-covered  wigwams,  and  all  were  screai 
and  dogs  were  howling,  and  aU  eyes  directed  to  the  pn 
in  the  West,  where  was  beheld,  at  a  mile  distant,  a  so] 
individual  descending  a  prairie  blufif,  and  making  his 
in  a  direct  line  towards  the  village! 

The  whole  community  joined  in  the  general  expre 
of  great  alarm,  as  if  they  were  in  danger  of  instant 
truction;  bows  were  strung  and  thrumed  to  test 
elasticity — ^their  horses  were  caught  upon  the  prairie 
run  into  the  village — ^warriors  were  blackening  their : 
and  dogs  were  muzzled,  and  every  preparation  made, 
for  instant  combat. 

During  this  deafening  din  and  confttsion  withii 
piquets  of  the  village  of  the  Mandans,  the  figure  discos 
on  the  prairie  continued  to  approach  with  a  dignified 
and  in  a  right  line  towards  the  village ;  all  eyes  were 
him,  and  he  at  length  made  his  appearance  (without  < 
sition)  within  the  piquets,  and  proceeded  towardf 
centre  of  the  village,  where  all  the  chie&  and  braves  \ 
ready  to  receive  him,  which  they  did  in  a  cordial  ma 
by  shaking  hands  with  him,  recognizing  him  as  ai 
acquaintance,  and  pronouncing  his  name  Nu-mohk-mt 
nah  (the  first  or  only  man).  The  body  <^  this  sti 
personage,  which  was  chiefly  naked,  was  painted 
white  day,  so  as  to  resemble  at  a  little  distance,  a  '^ 
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q;  he  wore  a  robe  of  four  white  wolf  skinfi  &lling  back 
or  his  BhotildeiB ;  on  his  head  he  had  a  q)leiidid  head- 
as  made  of  two  ravens'  skins,  and  in  his  left  hand  he 
itionslj  carried  aJarge  pipe,  which  he  seemed  to  watch 
I  guard  as  something  of  great  importance.  After 
sing  the  ohiefe  and  braves  as  described,  he  approached 
medicme  or  tnysterj  lodge,  which  he  had  the  means  of 
oiing,  and  yrhich  had  been  religiously  closed  daring  the 
X  except  for  the  performance  of  these  religious  rites, 
lavmg  opened  and  entered  it,  he  called  in  four  men 
owl  he  appointed  to  clean  it  out,  and  put  in  readiness  for 
ceremonies,  by  sweeping  it  and  strewing  a  profusion  of 
en  willow-boughs  over  its  floor,  and  with  them  decora- 
l  its  sides.  Wild  sage  also,  and  many  other  aromatic 
bs  they  gathered  from  the  prairies,  and  scattered  over 
floor ;  and  over  these  were  arranged  a  curious  group  of 
Edo  and  human  skulls,  and  other  articles,  which  were 
be  used  during  this  strange  and  unaccountable  trans- 
on. 

)uring  the  whole  of  this  day,  and  while  these  prepara- 
LS  were  making  in  the  fnedicine-hdge^  Nu^mohk-muck- 
ih  (the  first  or  only  man)  travelled  through  the  village, 
>ping  in  front  of  every  man's  lodge,  and  crying  until 
owner  of  the  lodge  came  out,  and  asked  who  he  was, 
I  what  was  the  matter?  to  which  he  replied  by  relating 
sad  catastrophe  which  had  happened  on  the  earth's 
Geu)e  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  saying  ihat ''  he 
(  the  only  person  saved  from  the  universal  calamity; 
t  he  landed  his  big  canoe  on  a  high  mountain  in  the 
tt,  where  he  now  resides;  that  he  had  come  to  open  the 
Uoine-lodge^  which  must  needs  receive  a  present  of  some 
ed-tool  from  the  owner  of  &v&rj  wigwam,  that  it  may 
sacrificed  to  the  water;  fi>r  he  says,  "if  this  is  not  done, 
re  will  be  another  flood,  and  no  one  will  be  saved,  as  it 
\  wkh  such  tools  that  the  big  canoe  was  made." 
laving  visited  every  lodge  or  w%wam  in  the  village, 
ing  the  day,  and  having  received  suoh  a  present  at 
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each,  as  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  &c.  (which  is  nndoabU 
always  prepared  and  ready  for  the  oocasion,)  he  retoi 
at  eyening  and  deposited  tiiem  in  the  medidne-Jodlffe^  irl 
they  remained  until  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of 
ceremony,  when,  as  the  final  or  closing  scene,  they  y 
thrown  into  the  river  in  a  deep  place,  firom  a  bank  th 
f^t  high,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  village;  £ 
whence  they  can  never  be  recovered,  and  where  they  w 
undoubtedly,  $acrificed  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Water. 

During  the  first  night  of  this  strange  character  in 
village,  no  one  could  tell  where  he  slept ;  and  every  pen 
both  old  and  young,  and  dogs,  and  aU  living  things  i 
kept  within  doors,  and  dead  silence  reigned  every  wh 
On  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  however,  he  made 
appearance  again,  and  entered  the  medicvM-lodge ;  a:nc 
his  heels  (in  ^^  Indian  fiU^^^  i.  e^  single  file,  one  foUowin] 
another's  tracks)  aU  the  young  men  who  were  candid 
for  the  self-tortures  which  were  to  be  inflicted,  and  for 
honors  that  were  to  be  bestowed  by  the  chie&  on  those  ^ 
could  most  manfully  endure  them.  There  were  on 
occasion  about  fifty  young  men  who  entered  the  lists, 
as  they  went  into  the  sacred  lodge,  each  one's  body 
chiefly  naked,  and  covered  with  clay  of  different  coL 
some  were  red,  others  were  yellow,  and  some  were  cove 
with  white  clay,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  white  n 
Each  one  of  them  carried  in  his  right  hand  his  medicine 
— on  his  left  arm,  his  shield  of  the  bull's  hide — ^in  his 
hand  his  bow  and  arrows,  with  his  quiver  slung  on 
back. 

When  aU  had  entered  the  lodge,  they  placed  themse] 
in  reclining  postures  around  its  sides,  and  each  one 
snspended   over  his   head  his   respective   weapons  i 
medicine^  presenting  altogether,  one  of  the  most  wild  i 
picturesque  scenes  imaginable. 

Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the  first  or  only  man)  was  in 
midst  of  them,  and  having  lit  and  smoked  his  medioi 
pipe  for  their  success;  and  having  addressed  them  h 
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peecb,  stimulating  and  enconraging  tTiem  to  trust  to 
eat  Spirit  for  His  protection  during  the  severe 
they  were  about  to  pass  through ;  he  called  into  the 
m  old  medicine  or  mystery-man,  whose  body  was 
[  yellow,  and  whom  he  appointed  master  of  ceremo- 
ring  this  occasion,  whom  they  denominated  in  their 
;e  O-hee-pah  Ka-se-kah  (keeper  or  conductor  of  the 
oies.)  He  was  appointed,  and  the  authority  passed 
presentation  of  the  medicine-pipe,  on  which  they 
jr  hangs  all  the  power  of  holding  and  conducting  all 
Ltes. 

r  this  delegated  authority  had  thus  passed  over  to 
3dicine-man ;  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  shook  hands 
im,  and  bade  him  good  bye,  saying  **  that  he  was 
back  to  the  mountains  in  the  west,  from  whence  he 
assuredly  return  in  just  a  year  from  that  time,  to 
le  ioage  again.''  He  then  went  out  of  the  lodge,  and 
:  through  the  village,  took  formal  leave  of  the  chiefs 
same  manner,  and  soon  disappeared  over  the  blufiFs 
rhence  he  came,  Ko  more  was  seen  of  this  surpris- 
Eiracter  during  the  occasion  ]  but  I  shall  have  some- 
^et  to  say  of  him  and  his  strange  office  before  I  get 
h  the  Letter. 

etum  to  the  lodge — the  medicine  or  mystery-man 
pointed,  and  who  had  received  his  injunctions  from 
bk-muck-a-nah,  was  left  sole  conductor  and  keeper ; 
cording  to  those  injunctions,  it  was  his  duty  to  lie 
lall  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  with  his  medicine- 
L  his  hand,  crj'^ing  to  the  Great  Spirit  incessantly, 
ig  the  young  men,  and  preventing  entirely  their 
from  the  lodge,  and  all  communication  whatever 
jople  outside,  for  the  space  of  four  days  and  nights, 
which  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  mf,  or  dnnk^ 
\leep^  preparatory  to  the  excruciating  self-tortures 
they  were  to  endure  on  the  fourth  day. 
3ntioned  that  I  had  made  four  paintings  of  these 
1  scenes,  and  the  first  one  exhibits  the  interior  of  the 
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medLcine^odge  at  this  ilnoment;  with  the  young  men 
reclining  around  its  sides,  and  the  conductor  or  myste: 
man  lying  by  the  fire,  crying  to  the  (Jreat  Spirit 
was  just  at  this  juncture  that  I  was  ushered  into  i 
sacred  temple  of  their  worship,  with  my  companio 
which  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  time  that  their  devotic 
had  ever  been  trespassed  upon  by  the  presence  of  p 
faces ;  and  in  this  instance  had  been  brought  about  in  1 
following  strange  and  unexpected  manner. 

I  had  most  luckily  for  myself,  painted  a  fuU-lenj 
,  portrait  of  this  great  magician  or  high-priest,  but  a  c 
preyious  to  the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies  (in  wh 
I  had  represented  him  in  the  performance  of  some  of 
myfiteries),  with  which  he  had  been  so  exceedingly  plea 
as  well  as  astonished  (as  "  he  could  see  its  eyes  moy< 
that  I  must  needs  be,  in  his  opinion,  deeply  skilled 
magic  and  mysteries,  and  well-entitled  to  a  respecta 
rank  in  the  craft,  to  which  I  had  been  at  once  elevated 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  doctors,  and  regularly  initiat 
and  styled  Te-hO'pe^-nee-ioa^-ee'WaBkohpooeha^  the  wi 
medicine  (or  Spirit)  paifvUr. 

With  this  very  honorable  degree  which  had  just  b 
conferred  upon  me,  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  medici 
lodge  early  in  the  morning,  with  my  companions  by : 
side^  endeavoring  to  get  a  peep,  if  possible,  into  its  sac 
interior ;  when  this  master  of  eeremoniee^  guarding  and  c 
ducting  its  secrets,  as  I  before  described,  came  out  of 
door  and  taking  me  with  a  firm  profemonal  ofiection 
the  arnn,  led  me  into  this  earvcium  sofnctorum^  which  i 
strictly  guarded  from,  even  a  peep  or  a  gaze  firom 
vulgar,   by  a  vestibule  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  lenj 
guarded  with  a  double  screen  or  door,  and  two  or  th 
dark  and  firowning  sentinels  with  spears  or  war-clubs 
their  hands.    I  gave  the  wink  to  my  companions  as  I  ^ 
passing  in,  and  the  potency  of  my  medicine  was  such  as 
gain  them  a  quiet  admission,  and  all  of  us  were  oomforta 
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d  on  elevated  seats,  nrhioh  ottr  conductor  soon 
ired  for  ns. 

e  were  then  in  full  view  of  everything  that  transpired 
B  lodge,  having  before  ns  the  scene  exactly.  To  this 
^e  returned  every  morning  at  sunrise,  and  remained 
sun-down  for  four  days,  the  whole  time  which  these 
ge  scenes  occupied. 

addition  to  the  preparations  and  arrangements  of  the 
or  of  liiis  sanctuary,  as  before  described^  there  was  a 
as,  though  a  very  strict  arrangement  of  buffiilo  and 
ji  skulls  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  between 
(which  were  divided  into  two  parcels)^  and  in  front 
e  reclining  group  of  young  candidatea,  was  a  small 
rery  delicate  scaffold,  elevated  about  five  feet  ironi 
round,  made  of  four  posts  or  crotches,  not  larger  than 
tt-rod,  and  placed  some  four  or  five  feet  apart,  sup- 
ig  four  equally  delicate  rods,  resting  in  the  crotches* 
forming  the  frame  of  the  scaffold,  which  was  completed 
number  of  still  smaller  and  more  delicate  sticks^ 
versly  resting  upon  thenu  On  the  centre  of  this  littlo 
I  rested  some  small  object,  which  I  could  not  exactly 
Btand  from  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  which 
rened  between  it  and  my  eye.  I  started  several  times 
my  seat  to  approach  it,  but  all  eyes  were  instantly 
me,  and  every  mouth  in  the  assembly  sent  forth  a 
— sh —  I  which  brought  me  back  to  my  seat  again  ; 
[  at  length  quieted  my  stiflGd  curiosity  a^  well  as  I 
,  upon  learning  the  fiwt,  that  so  sacred  was  that 
k,  and  so  important  its  secrets  or  mysteries,  that  not 
ae,  but  even  the  young  men,  who  were  passing  the 
1,  and  all  the  village,  save  the  conductor  of  the 
nries,  were  stopped  from  approaching  it,  or  knowing 
it  was. 

LS  little  mystery-thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  the  ap* 
nee  from  where  I  sat,  of  a  small  tortoise,  or  frog,  lying 
9  back,  with  its  head  and  legs  quite  extended^  and 
d  and  tassdied  off  with  exceediDgly  delicate  red  and 
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blue,  and  yellow  ribbons  or  tassels,  and  other  bright 
colored  ornaments ;  and  seemed,  from  the  devotions  paid 
to  it,  to  be  the  very  nucleus  of  their  mysteries — ^the  sane- 
tisaimtts  sanctorum,  from  which  seemed  to  emanate  all  the 
sanctity  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  which,  all  seemed  to 
be  paying  the  highest  devotional  respect 

This-  strange,  yet  important  essence  of  their  mysteries,  I 
made  every  enquiry  about ;  but  got  no  further  information 
of,  than  what  I  could  learn  by  my  eyes,  at  the  distance  at 
which  I  saw  it,  and  from  the  silent  respect  which  I  saw 
paid  to  it.  I  tried  with  the  doctors,  and  all  of  the  fratemiiy 
answered  me,  that  that  was  '' great-medicine^^  assxiring  me 
that  it  "  could  not  be  told  "  So  I  quieted  my  curiosity  as 
well  as  I  coiid,  by  the  full  conviction  that  I  had  2k  degree  or 
two  yet  to  take  before  I  could  feithom  all  the  arcana  of 
Indian  superstitions;  and  that  this  little,  seemingly 
wonderful,  relic  of  antiquity,  symbol  of  some  grand  event, 
or  ''  secret  too  valuable  to  be  told,"  might  have  been  at  last 
nothing  but  a  silly  bunch  of  strings  and  toys,  to  which 
they  pay  some  great  peculiar  regard;  giving  thereby  to 
some  favorite  Spirit  or  essence  an  ideal  existence,  and 
which,  when  called  upon  to  describe,  they  refuse  to  do  so, 
calling  it  "  Great  Medicine,^^  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  reveal  or  describe. 

Immediately  under  the  little  frame  or  scaflFold  described, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  lodge  was  placed  a  knife,  and  by  the 
side  of  it  a  bundle  of  splints  or  skewers,  which  were  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  infliction  of  the  cruelties  directly  to  be 
explained.  There  were  seen  also,  in  this  stage  of  the  affitir, 
a  number  of  cords  of  rawhide,  hanging  down  from  the  top 
of  the  lodge,  and  passing  through  its  roo^  with  which  the 
young  men  were  to  be  suspended  by  the  splints  passed 
through  their  flesh,  and  drawn  up  by  men  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  lodge  for  the  purpose,  as  will  be  described  in  a  few 
moments. 

There  were  also  four  articles  of  great  veneration  and 
importance  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  lodge,  which  were 
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s,  containing  in  each,  some  tbree  or  four  gallons  of 
r.  These  also  were  objects  of  superstitious  regard, 
made  with  great  labor  and  much  ingenuity ;  each  one 
lem  being  constructed  of  the  skin  of  the  buffalo's  neck, 
most  elaborately  sewed  together  in  the  form  of  a  large 
)ise  lying  on  its  back,  with  a  bunch  of  eagle's  quills 
inded  to  it  as  a  tail ;  and  each  of  them  having  a  stick, 
ed  like  a  drum-stick,  lying  on  them,  with  which,  in  a 
equent  stage  of  these  ceremonies,  as  will  be  seen,  they 
>eaten  upon  by  several  of  their  mystery-men,  as  a  part 
le  music  for  their  strange  dances  and  mysteries.  By 
tide  of  these  sacks  which  they  call  Eeh-teeh-ka,  are  two 
r  articles  of  equal  importance,  which  they  call  Eeh-na- 
rattles),  in  the  form  of  a  gourd-shell  made  also  of  dried 
3,  and  used  at  the  same  time  as  the  others,  in  the  music 
'ather  noise  and  din)  for  their  dances,  &c. 
dese  four  sacks  of  water  have  the  appearance  of  very 
t  antiquity ;  and  by  enquiring  of  my  very  ingenious 
.d  and  patron,  the  medicine-man,  after  the  ceremonies 
i  over,  he  very  gravely  told  me,  that  "those  four  tor- 
s  contained  the  waters  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
d — ^that  these  waters  had  been  contained  therein  ever 
3  the  settling  down  of  the  waters !"  I  did  not  think  it 
to  advance  any  argument  against  so  ridiculous  a 
ry,  and  therefore  could  not  even  enquire  or  learn,  at 
b  period  they  had  been  instituted,  or  how  often,  or  on 
b  occasions,  the  water  in  them  had  been  changed  or 
^nished. 

made  several  propositions,  through  my  friend  Mr. 
),  the  trader  and  interpreter,  to  purchase  one  of  these 
ige  things  by  offering  them  a  very  liberal  price;  to 
^h  I  received  in  answer  that  these,  and  all  the  very 
erous  articles  used  in  these  ceremonies,  being  a  society 
^ty  were  medicine^  and  cotdd  not  be  sold  for  any 
ideration;  so  I  abandoned  all  thoughts  oS  obtaining 
hing,  except  what  I  have  done  by  the  medicme  operation 
ly  pencil,  which  was  applied  to  everything,  and  even 
17 
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upon  that  they  looked  with  decided  distrust  and  apprehen 
sion,  as  a  sort  of  theft  or  sacrilege. 

Such  then  was  the  group,  and  such  the  appearance  o: 
the  interior  of  the  medicine-lodge  during  the  first  three 
and  part  of  the  fourth  day  also,  of  the  Mandan  religious 
ceremonies.  .  The  medicine-man  with  a  group  about  him 
of  young  aspirants  who  were  under  his  sole  control,  af 
was  every  article  and  implement  to  be  used,  and  th( 
sanctity  of  this  solitary  and  gloomy  looking  place,  whicl 
could  not  be  trespassed  upon  by  any  man's  present 
without  his  most  sovereign  permission. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  this  solemn  conclave,  then 
were  many  very  curious  forms  and  ainusements  enacted  ii 
the  open  area  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  in  front  o 
the  medicine-lodge,  by  other  members  of  the  Community 
one  of  which  formed  a  material  part  or  link  of  these  strang< 
ceremonials.  This  very  curious  and  exceedingly  grotesqui 
part  of  their  performance,  which  they  denominated  Bel 
hchhnah-pich  (the  bull-dance)— of  whicfc  I  have  befon 
spoken,  as  one  of  the  avowed  objects  for  which  they  helc 
this  annual  fete ;  and  to  the  strictest  observance  of  whicl 
they  attribute  the  coming  of  buffaloes  to  supply  them  wit! 
food  during  the  season — is  repeated  four  times  during  th< 
first  day,  eight  times  on  the  second  day,  twelve  times  01 
the  third  day,  and  sixteen  times  on  the  fourth  day ;  an( 
always  around  the  curb,  or  "My  canoe^  of  which  I  haV( 
before  spoken. 

The  principal  actors  in  it  were  eight  men,  with  thi 
entire  skins  of  buffaloes  thrown  over  their  backs,  with  thi 
horns  and  hoo&  and  tails  remaining  on ;  their  bodies  in  \ 
horizontal  position,  enabling  them  to  imitate  the  action 
of  the  buffalo,  whilst  they  were  looking  out  of  its  eyes  a 
through  a  niadk. 

The  bodies  of  these  men  were  chiefly  naked  and  al 
painted  in  the  most  extraordinarymanner,  with  the  nices 
adherence  to  exact  similarity;  their  limbs,  bodies  an( 
fsioes,  being  in  every  part  covered,  either  with  black,  red  o 
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lUe  paint  Each  one  of  these  strange  characters  had  also 
lock  of  bufiGEJo's  hair  tied  around  his  anoles — in  his  right 
nd  a  rattle,  and  a  slender  white  rod  or  atafi^  six  feet  long, 
the  other ;  and  carried  on  his  back,  a  bunch  of  green 
How  boughs  about  the  usual  size  of  a  bundle  of  straw, 
lese  eight  men,  being  divided  into  four  pairs,  took  their 
»sition8 .  on  the  four  different  sides  of  the  cuxb  or  big 
noe,  repres^ting  thereby. the  four  cardinal  points;  and 
tween  each  group  of  them,  with  the  back  turned  to  the 
g  canoe,  was  another  figure,  engaged  in  the  same  dance, 
«ping  step  with  them,  with  a  similar  staff  or  wand  in  one 
nd  and  a  rattle  in  the  other,  and  (being  four  in  number) 
£wering  again  to  the  four  cardinal  pointa.  The  bodies  of 
ese  four  young  men  were  chiefly  .naked,  with  no  other 
ess  upon  them  than  a  beautiful  kelt  (or  quartz^-quaw), 
ound  the  waist,  made  of  eagW  quills  and  ermine,  and 
Ty  splendid  head-dresaea  made  of  the  same  materials. 
^o  of  these  figures  were,  painted  entirely  black  with 
funded  charcoal  and  grease,  whom  they  called  the  "firma- 
Bnt  or  night,"  and  the  nutuerous/vrhite  spots  which  were 
►tted  all  oyer  their  bodies,  they  called  "stars."  The  other 
ro  were  painted  from  head  to  foot  as  red  as  vermilion 
uld  make  them;  these  they  said  represented  the  day,  and 
e  white  streaks  which  were  painted  up  and  down  over 
eir  bodies,  were  "ghosts  which  the  morning  rays  were 
lasing  away." 

These  twelve  are  the  only  persons  actually  engaged  in 
is  strange  dance,  which  is  each  time  repeated  in  the  same 
rm,  without  the  slightest  variation.  iThere  are,  however, 
great  number  of  characters  engaged  in  giving  the;  whole 
feet  and  wildnessLtq  this  strange  and  laughable  scene^  each 
le  acting  well  his  part,  and  whose  offices,  strange  and  in- 
Lplicable  as  they  are,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  and 
[plain  as  well  as  I  can,  fi:om  what  I  saw^  elucidated  by 
leir  own  descriptions. 

This  most  remarkable  scene,  then,  which  is  witnessed 
ore  or  less  often  on  each  day,  takes  place  in  presence  of 
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the  whole  nation,  who  are  generally  gathered  aronnd,  on 
the  tops  of  the  wigwams  or  otherwise,  as  spectators,  whilst 
the  young  men  are  reclining  and  &sting  in  the  lodge  as 
above  described.  On  the  first  day,  this  "  bull  dance^^  is  given 
once  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  medicine-man 
smokes  his  pipe  in  those  directions.  On  the  second  day, 
tmioe  to  each;  three  times  to  each  on  the  third  day,  ^nifour 
times  to  each  on  the  fourth.  As  a  signal  for  tiie  dancers 
and  other  characters  (as  well  as  the  public)  to  assemble, 
the  old  man,  master  of  ceremonies,  with  the  medicine- 
pipe  in  hand,  dances  out  of  the  lodge,  singing  (or  rather 
crying)  forth  a  most  pitiftd  lament,  until  he  approaches  the 
big  canoe,  against  which  he  leans,  with  the  pipe  in  his 
hand,  and  continues  to  cry.  At  this  instant,  four  very  aged 
and  patriarchal  looking  men,  whose  bodies  are  painted 
red,  and  who  have  been  guarding  the  four  sides  of  the 
lodge,  enter  it  and  bring  out  the  four  sacks  of  water,  which 
they  place  near  the  big  canoe,  where  they  seat  themselves 
by  the  side  of  them  and  commence  thumping  on  them  with 
the  mallets  or  drumsticks  which  have  been  lying  on  them; 
and  another  brandishes  and  shakes  the  eeh-na-dees  or  rattles, 
and  all  unite  to  them  their  voices,  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  possible,  as  the  music  for  the  hull-dance^  which  is 
then  commenced  and  continued  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more 
in  perfect  time,  and  without  cessation  or  intermission. 
When  the  music  and  dancing  stop,  which  are  always  per- 
fectly simultaneous,  the  whole  nation  raise  the  huzza!  and 
a  deafening  shout  of  approbation;  the  master  of  ceremonies 
dances  back  to  the  medicine-lodge,  and  the  old  men  return 
to  their  former  place;  the  sacks  of  water  and  all,  rest  as 
before,  until  by  the  same  method,  they  are  again  called  into 
a  similar  action. 

The  supemumerarieiS  or  other  characters  who  play  their 
parts  in  this  grand  spectacle,  are  numerous  and  well  worth 
description.  By  the  side  of  the  big  canoe  are  seen  two 
men  with  the  skins  of  grizzly  bears  thrown  over  them, 
using  the  skins  as  a  mask,  over  their  heads.    These  raven- 
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OS  animals  are  continnallj  growling  and  threatening  to 
SYOur  every  thing  before  them  and  interfering  With  the 
frms  of  the  religions  ceremony.  To  appease  them,  the 
omen  are  continually  bringing  and  placing  before  them 
ishes  of  meat,  which  are  as  often  snatched  up  and  carried 
)  the  prairie,  by  two  men  whose  bodies  are  painted  black 
id  their  heads  white,  whom  they  call  bald  eagles,  who  are 
Eurting  by  them,  and  grasping  their  food  from  before  them 
}  they  pass.  These  are  again  chased  upon  the  plains  by 
hundred  or  more  small  boys  who  are  naked,  with  their 
[)dies  painted  yellow  and  their  heads  white,  whom  they 
m  Gdbris  or  antelopes ;  who  at  length  get  the  food  away 
om  them  and  devour  it,  thereby  inculcating  (perhaps)  the 
eauti&l  moral,  that  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
is  bountiful  gifts  will  fall  at  last  to  the  hands  of  the 
inocent. 

During  the  intervals  between  these  dances,  all  these 
laracters,  except  those  ftom  the  medicine-lodge,  retire  to 
wigwam  dose  by,  which  they  use  on  the  occasion  also  as 
sacred  place,  being  occupied  exclusively  by  them  while 
ley  are  at  rest,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  painting  and 
mamenting  their  bodies  for  the  occasion. 

During  each  and  every  one  of  these  dances,  the  old  men 
ho  beat  upon  the  sacks  and  sing,  are  earnestly  chanting 
>rth  their  supplications  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  the  contin- 
Eition  of  his  influence  in  sending  them  buffiJoes  to  supply 
lem  with  food  during  the  year ;  they  are  administering 
)urage  and  fortitude  to  the  young  men  in  the  lodge,  by 
filing  them,  that  "  the  Great  Spirit  has  opened  his  ears  in 
leir  behalf— that  the  very  atmosphere  all  about  them  is 
eace — that  their  women  and  children  can  hold  the  mouth 
F  the  grizzly  bear — that  they  have  invoked  from  day  to 
ay  0-ke-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit) — that  they  are  still  chal- 
oiging  him  to  come,  and  yet  he  has  not  dared  to  make  his 
ppearancel" 

But  alas  I  in  the  last  of  these  dances,  on  the  fourth  day, 
I  the  midst  of  all  liieir  mirth  and  joy,  and  about  noon,  and 
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in  the  height  of  all  these  exultations,  an  instant  scream 
hurst  forth  from  the  tops  of  the  lodges! — men,  woman, 
dogs  and  all,  seemed  actually  to  howl  and  shudder  with 
alarm,  as  they  fixed  their  glaring  eye-ballB  upon  the  prairie 
blufl^  about  a  mile  in  the  west,  down  the  side  of  which  a 
man  was  seen  descending  at  full  speed  towards  the  village  I 
This  strange  character  darted  about  in  a  zig-zag  course  ia 
all  directions  on  the  prairie,  like  a  boy  in  pursuit  of  t 
butterfly,  until  he  approached  the  piquets  of  the  village 
when  it  was  discovered  that  his  body  was  entirely  naked, 
and  painted  as  black  as  a  negro,  with  pounded  charcoal 
and  bear's  grease ;  his  body  was  therefore  everywhere  of  i 
shining  black,  except  occasionally  white  rings  of  an  inch  oi 
more  in  diameter,  which  were  marked  here  and  there  al 
over  him;  and  frightful  indentures  of  white  around  hii 
mouth,  resembling  canine  teeth.  Added  to  his  hideous 
appearance,  he  gave  the  most  frightful  shrieks  and  screanu 
as  he  dashed  through  the  village  and  entered  the  terriflec 
group,  which  was  composed  (in  that  quarter)  chiefly  oi 
females,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  amusements 
which  were  transpiring  around  the  "  big  canoe." 

This  unearthly  looking  creature  carried  in  his  two  handj 
a  wand  or  staff  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  with  a  rec 
ball  at  the  end  of  it,  which  he  continually  slid  on  the 
ground  a-head  of  him  as  he  ran.  All  eyes  in  the  village 
save  those  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  dance,  wen 
centred  upon  him,  and  he  made  a  desperate  rush  toward 
the  women,  who  screamed  for  protection  as  they  wen 
endeavoring  to  retreat;  and  falling  in  groups  upon  eacl 
other  as  they  were  struggling  to  get  out  of  his  reach.  Ti 
this  moment  of  general  terror  and  alarm  there  was  ai 
instant  check  I  and  all  for  a  few  moments  were  as  silent  as 
death. 

The  old  master  of  ceremonies,  who  had  run  from  hL 
position  at  the  big  canoe,  had  met  this  monster  of  fiends 
and  having  thrust  the  medicine-pipe  before  him,  held  hin 
still  and  immoveable  under  its  charm  1    This  check  gav< 
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females  an  opportonity  to  get  out  of  his  reacbf  and 
n  they  were  free  fix>in  their  danger,  though  all  hearts 
k  yet  with  the  instant  excitement,  their  alarm  sooa 
ed  down  into  the  most  exorbitant  laughter,  and  shouts 
kpplanse  at  his  sodden  defeat,  and  tbo  awkward  and 
3ulous  posture  in  which  he  was  stc^ppcd  and  held.  The 
man  was  braced  stiff  by  his.  side^  with  his  eye-balls 
ing  him  in  the  &oe,  whilst  the  medicine-pipe  held  in  its 
tic  chains  his  Satanic  Majesty,  annulling  all  the  powers 
is  magical  wand,  and  also  depriving  him  of  the  powers 
ocomotionl  Surely  no  two  human  beings  ever  pre- 
ed  a  more  strilpng  group  than  these  two  individuals 
for  a  few  mopients,  with  their  eye-halls  set  in  direst 
ual  hatred  upon  each  others  both  struggling  for  the 
remacy,  relying  on  the  potency  of  their  medicine  or 
tery.  The  one  held  in  check,  with  his  boJy  painted 
k,  representing  (or  rather  assuming  to  be)  his  sable 
3sty,  0-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit),  frowning  vengeance 
the  other,  who  sternly  gazed  him  back  with  a  look  of 
Itation  and  contempt,  as  he  held  him  la  check  and 
rmed  imder  the  charm  of  his  sacred  mystery- pipe, 
rhen  the  superior  powers  of  the  medieioe-pipe  (on 
3h  hang  all  these  annual  mysteries)  bad  beca  thus 
r  tested  and  acknowledged,  and  the  women  had  had 
lisite  time  to  withdraw  from  the  leaoh  of  this  fiendish 
ister,  the  pipe  was  very  gradually  withdrawn  from 
ore  him,  and  he  seemed  delighted  to  recover  the  use  of 
limbs  again,  and  power  of  changing  his  position  from 
exceedingly  unpleasant  and  really  ridiculous  one  he 
sared  in,  and  was  compelled  to  maintain,  a  few 
uents  before;  rendered  more  superlatively  ridiculous 
laughable,  from  the  further  information,  which  I  am 
jtrained  to  give,  of  the  plight  in  which  this  demon  of 
or  and  vulgarity  made  his  entrSe  into  the  midst  of  the 
idan  village,  and  to  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  their  first 
greatest  religions  ceremony. 
1  this  plight,    he  pursued    the    groups    of   females, 
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spreading  dismay  and  alarm  whereyer  he  went,  and  cons( 
quently  producing  the  awkward  and  exceedingly  laughabl 
predicament  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  sudden  chec 
from  the  medicine-pipe,  as  I  have  above  stated,  when  a 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  him,  and  all  joined  in  rounc 
of  applause  for  the  success  of  the  magic  spell  that  wi 
placed  upon  him;  all  voices  were  raised  in  shouts  c 
satisfaction  at  his  defeat,  and  all  eyes  gazed  upon  him  ;  < 
chiefe  and  of  warriors — ^matrons  and  even  of  their  tende 
aged  and  timid  daughters,  whose  education  had  taugl 
them  to  receive  the  moral  of  these  scenes  without  the  shoe 
of  impropriety,  that  would  have  startled  a  more  fastidioi 
and  consequently  sensual-thinking  people. 

After  this  he  paid  his  visits  to  three  others  of  the  eigh 
in  succession,  receiving  as  before  the  deafening  shouts  c 
approbation  which  pealed  from  every  mouth  in  the  mult 
tude,  who  were  all  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  sen 
them  buffaloes  to  supply  them  with  food  during  tl 
season,  and  who  attribute  the  coming  of  buffaloes  for  th 
purpose  entirely  to  the  strict  and  critical  observance  o 
this  ridiculous  and  disgusting  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

During  the  half  hour  or  so  that  he  had  been  jostle 
about  amongst  man  and  beasts,  to  the  great  amusemei 
and  satisfaction  of  the  lookers-on,  he  seemed  to  ha\ 
become  exceedingly  exhausted,  and  anxiously  looking  01 
for  some  feasible  mode  of  escape.  ^ 

In  this  awkward  predicament  he  became  the  kughiuj 
stock  and  butt  for  the  women,  who  being  no  longer  afrai 
of  him,  were  gathering  in  groups  around,  to  tease  an 
tantalize  him ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  dilemma,  whic 
soon  became  a  very  sad  one— one  of  the  women,  who  sto 
up  behind  him  with  both  hands  full  of  yellow  dirt — dash( 
it  into  his  face  and  eyes,  and  all  over  him,  and  his  bod 
being  covered  with  grease,  took  instantly  a  different  hu 
He  seemed  heart-broken  at  this  signal  disgrace,  and  001 
menced  crying  most  vehemently,  when  another  caught  h 
waTui  from  his  hand,  and  broke  it  across  her  knee.    It  wi 
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jhed  for  by  others,  who  broke  it  still  into  bits,  and 
threw  them  at  him.  His  power  was  now  gone — his 
[j  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  made  a  bolt  for  the 
ie — he  dashed  through  the  crowd,  and  made  his  way 
ugh  the  piquets  on  the  back  part  of  the  village,  where 
I  placed  for  the  purpose,  an  hundred  or  more  women 
girls,  who  escorted  him  as  he  ran  on  the  prairie  for 
a  mile  or  more,  beating  him  with  sticks,  and  atoQeSf 
dirt,  and  kicks,  and  cu£&,  imtil  he  was  at  length  tieen 
ping  from  their  clutches,  and  making  the  best  of  h'\^ 
at  over  the  prairie  bluffii,  from  whence  he  Erst 
tared. 

k  the  moment  of  this  signal  victory,  and  when  all  eyes 
sight  of  him  as  he  disappeared  over  the  blufC^,  the 
le  village  united  their  voices  in  shouts  of  satisfactbn, 
bull-dance  then  stopped,  and  preparations  were 
intly  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  cruelties 
^h  were  to  take  place  within  the  lodge,  leaving  \i&  to 
r,  from  what  had  just  transpired  the  following  beautiful 
air- 
bat  in  the  midst  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  Evil 
it  (0-kee-hee-de)  made  his  entrfe  for  the  purpose  of 
g  mischief,  and  of  disturbing  their  worship — that  he 
held  in  check,  and  defeated  by  the  superior  influaDce 
virtue  of  the  medicine-pipe^  and  at  last,  driven  in 
race  out  of  the  village,  by  the  very  part  of  the  com- 
ity  whom  he  came  to  abuse. 

t  the  close  of  this  exciting  scene^  preparations  were 
e,  as  above  stated,  by  the  return  of  the  master  of  cere- 
ies  and  musicians  to  the  medicine-lodge,  where  aba 
9  admitted  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  men,  who 
B  to  be  instruments  of  the  cruelties  to  be  inflicted ;  and 
the  chief  and  doctors  of  the  tribe,  who  were  to  look 
and  bear  witness  to,  and  decide  upon,  the  comparative 
pee  of  fortitude,  with  which  the  young  men  Bustaiu 
nselves  in  this  most  extreme  and  excruciating  ordeaL 
I  chie&  having  seated  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
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lodge,  dresfled  out  in  their  robes  and  splendid  Head-dree 
—the  band  of  music  seated  and  arranged  tbemselyes 
another  part;  and  the  old  master  of  ceremonies  hay 
placed  himself  in  front  of  a  small  fire  in  the  centre  of 
lodge,  with  his  ''  big  pipe"  in  his  hands,  and  commem 
smoking  to  the  Great  Spirit,  with  all  possible  veheme] 
for  the  success  of  these  aspirants.    Around  the  sides  of 
lodge  are  seen,  still  reclining,  as  I  have  before  mentioi] 
a  part  of  the  group,  whilst  others  of  them  have  passed 
ordeal  of  self-rtortures,  and  have  been  r^noved  out  of 
lodge ;  and  others  still  are  seen  in  the  very  act  of  submitt 
to  them,  which  were  inflicted  in  the  following  manner 
After  haying  removed  the  sanctiasimua  sanctorum^  or  li 
scaffold,  of  which  I  before  spoke,  and  having  removed  i 
the  bufiOsdo  and  haman  skulls  from  the  floor,  and  attaci 
them  to  the  posts  of  the  lodge ;  and  two  men  having  tal 
their  positions  near  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  for  the  p 
pose  of  inflicting  the  tortures — ^the  one  with  the  scalpi 
knife,  and  the  other  with  the  bunch  of  splints  (whid 
have  before  mentioned)  in  his  hand;  one  at  a  time 
the  young  fellows,  already  emaciated  with  fEisting,  i 
thirsting,  and  waking,  for  nearly  four  days  and  nigl 
advanced  from  the  side  of  the  lodge,  and  placed  hims 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  or  otherwise,  as  best  saited  for 
performance  of  the  operation,  where  he  submitted  to 
cruelties  in  the  following  manner : — ^An  inch  or  more 
the  flesh  on  each  shoulder,  or  each  breast  was  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  by  the  man  who  held  i 
knife  in  his  right  hand;  and  the  knife,  which  had  b< 
ground  sharp  on  both  edges,  and  then  hacked  and  notcl 
with  the  blade  of  another,  to  make  it  produce  as  mi 
pain  as  possible,  was  forced  through  the  flesh  below 
fingers,  and  being  withdrawn,  was  followed  with  a  spl 
or  skewer,  iVom  the  other,  who  held  a  bunch  of  such  in 
left  hand,  and  was  ready  to  force  them  through  the  wou 

There  were  then  two  cords  lowered  down  from  the 
of  the  lodge  (by  men  who  were  placed  on  the  lodge  c 
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>r  the  purpose),  whioli  were  fastened  to  these  splintis 
iwers,  and  they  instantlj  began  to  haul  him  up ;  he 
lus  raised  until  his  body  was  suspended  from  the 
i  where  he  rested,  until  the  knife  and  a  i^lint  were 

through  the  flesh  or  integuments,  in  a  similar 
ir  on  each  ami  below  the  shoulder  (over  the  bracfuaUs 
i8)f  below  the  elbow  (orer  the  extensor  carpi  radialiejj 
^  thighs  (orer  the  vaaius  extermit)^  and  below  the 
(over  the  peroneiui). 

ome  instances  they  remained  in  a  reclining  position 
)  ground  until  this  painful  operation  was  finished| 
was  performed,  in  all  instances,  exactly  on  the  same 
Df  the  body  and  limbs ;  and  which,  in  its  progress^ 
ed  some  five  or  six  minutes. 

b  one  was  then  instantly  raised  with  the  cords,  until 
dght  of  his  body  was  suspended  by  them,  and  then, 
the  blood  was  streaming  down  their  limbs,  the  by- 
rs  hung  upon  the  splints  each  man's-  appropriate 
,  bow  and  quiver,  &c. ;  and  in  many  instances,  the 
>f  a  buffalo  with  the  horns  on  it,  was  attached  to  each 
arm  and  each  lower  leg,  for  the  purpose,  probably, 
renting  by  their  great  weight,  the  struggling,  which 

otherwise  have  taken  place  to  their  disadvantage 
they  were  hung  up. 

en  these  things  were  all  adjusted,  each  one  was 

higher  by  the  cords,  until  these  weights  all  swung 

rom  the  ground,  leaving  his  feet,  in  most  cases,  some 

eight  feet  above  the  ground.  In  this  plight  they 
le  became  appalling  and  frightful  to  look  at — ^the 
to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  with  the 
3nal  weights  which  were  attached  to  them,  was 
six  or  eight  inches  by  the  skewers ;  and  their  heads 
forward  on  the  breasts,  or  thrown  backwards,  in  a 
more  frightful  condition,  according  io  the  way  in 
liey  were  hung  up. 

^  unflinching  fortitude,  with  which  every  one  of  them 
his  part  of  the  torture  surpassed  credulity ;  each  one 
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as  tlie  knife  was  passed  through  his  flesh  sustained  an 
changeable  countenance ;  and  several  of  them,  seeing 
making  sketches,  beckoned  me  to  look  at  their  fa 
which  I  watched  through  all  this  horrid  operation,  ^ 
out  being  able  to  detect  anything  but  the  pleasan 
smiles  as  they  looked  me  in  the  eye,  while  I  could  hear 
knife  rip  through  the  flesh,  and  feel  enough  of  it  mji 
to  start  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  tears  over 
cheeks. 

When  raised  to  the  condition  above  described,  and  c 
pletely  suspended  by  the  cords,  the  sanguinary  ha 
through  which  he  had  just  passed,  turned  back  to  perf 
a  similar  operation  on  another,  who  was  ready,  and  ( 
one  in  his  turn  passed  into  the  charge  of  others,  who 
stantly  introduced  him  to  a  new  and  improved  stag 
their  refinements  in  cruelty. 

Surrounded  by  imps  and  demons,  as  they  appei 
dozen  or  more,  who  seem  to  be  concerting  and  devi 
means  for  his  exquisite  agony,  gather  around  him,  ^ 
one  of  the  number  advances  towards  him  in  a  snee: 
manner,  and  commences  turning  him  around  with  a  ] 
which  he  brings  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose.  Thi 
done  in  a  gentle  manner  at  first ;  but  gradually  incre 
when  the  brave  fellow,  whose  proud  spirit  can  contro 
agony  no  longer,  burst  out  in  the  most  lamentable 
heart-rending  cries  that  the  human  voice  is  capable  of 
ducing,  crying  forth  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  sup 
and  protect  him  in  this  dreadful  trial;  and  continu 
repeating  his  confidence  in  his  protection.  In  this  < 
dition  he  is  continued  to  be  turned,  £Eister  and  faster- 
there  is  no  hope  of  escape  from  it,  nor  chance  for 
slightest  relief,  until  by  fidnting,  his  voice  falters,  and 
struggling  ceases,  and  he  hangs,  apparently,  a  still 
lifeless  corpse!  When  he  is,  by  turning,  gradually  broi 
to  this  condition,  which  is  generally  done  within  tei 
fifteen  minutes,  there  is  a  close  scrutiny  passed  upon 
among  his  tormentors,  who  are  checking  and  holding  i 
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)ack  as  long  as  the  least  strnggliDg  or  tremor  oaa 
jovered,  lest  lie  should  be  removedj  before  he  ia  (as 
rm  it)  "  entirely  dead. " 

in  brought  to  this  alarming  and  most  frightful  con* 
and  the  turning  has  gradually  ceased^  as  his  Toice 
3  strength  have  given  out,  leaviog  him  to  hang 
r  still,  and  apparently  lifeless  j  when  his  tongue  is 
ed  from  his  mouth,  and  his  medicine-bag^  whi^^b  he 
(Ctionately  and  superstitiously  clung  to  with  his  left 
Las  dropped  to  the  ground;  the  signal  is  given  to 
n  on  top  of  the  lodge,  by  gently  striking  the  cord 
le  pole  below,  when  they  very  gradually  and  care- 
wer  him  to  the  ground, 
is  helpless  condition  he  lies,  like  a  loathsome  corpse 

at,  though  in  the  keeping  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
Spirit,  whom  he  trusts  will  protect  him,  and  enable 
get  up  and  walk  away.  As  soon  as  he  is  lowered 
ground  thus,  one  of  the  bystanders  advances,  and 
ut  the  two  splints  or  pins  from  the  breasts  and 
irs,  thereby  disengaging  him  from  the  cords  by 
he  has  been  hung  up;  but  leaving  all  the  others 
eir  weights,  &c.,  hanging  to  his  fleah, 
lis  condition  he  lies  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  until 

strength  to  rise  and  move  himselfi  for  no  one  is 
L  to  assist  or  offer  him  aid,  as  he  is  here  eajoying  the 
dued  privilege  which  a  Mandan  can  boast  of,  that 
sting  his  life  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Spirit "  in 
le  of  extreme  peril. 

wn  as  he  is  seen  to  get  strength  enough  to  rise  on 
ds  and  feet,  and  drag  his  body  around  the  lodge^  he 
with  the  weights  still  hanging  to  his  body,  to 
'  part  of  the  lodge,  where  there  is  another  Indian 
with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  a  dried  buftalo  ekull 
him;  and  here,  in  the  most  earnest  and  humble 
',  by  holding  up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  to 
»t  Spirit,  he  expresses  to  Him,  in  a  speech  of  a  few 
his  willingness  to  give  it  as  a  sacrifice;  when  ho 
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lays  it  on  the  dried  buffalo  skull,  when  the  other 
it  off  near  the  hand,  with  a  blow  of  the  hatchet  I 

Nearly  all  of  the  young  men  whom  I  saw  passing 
horrid  ordeal,  gave,  in  the  above  manner,  the  little  ; 
of  the  left  hand ;  and  I  saw  also  several,  who  immed 
afterwards  (and  apparently  with  very  little  conee; 
emotion),  with  a  similar  speech,  extended  in  the  same 
the  /ore-flnger  of  the  same  hand,  and  that  too  was  s 
off;  leaving  on  the  hand  only  the  two  middle  fingei 
the  thumb  ;  all  which  they  deem  absolutely  essentii 
holding  the  bow,  the  only  weapon  for  the  left  hand« 

One  would  think  that  this  mutilation  had  thus 
carried  quite  far  enough;  but  I  have  since  exai 
several  of  the  head  chiefi  and  dignitaries  of  the  tribe 
have  also  given,  in  this  manner,  the  little  finger  c 
right  hand,  which  is  considered  by  them  to  be  a 
greater  sacrifice  than  both  of  the  others ;  and  I  have 
also  a  number  of  their  most  &mous  men,  who  fumii 
incontestable  proo^  by  five  or  six  corresponding  sc« 
each  arm,  and  each  breast,  and  each  leg,  that  they  h 
many  times  in  their  lives  submitted  to  this  almo 
credible  operation,  which  seems  to  be  optional  with  1 
and  the  cdftener  they  volunteer  to  go  through  it,  the 
fisunous  they  become  in  the  estimation  of  their  tribe. 

No  bandages  are  applied  to  the  fingers  which  have 
aniputated,  nor  any  arteries  taken  up ;  nor  is  any  attc 
whatever,  paid  to  them  or  the  other  wounds ;  but  the 
left  (as  they  say)  "  for  the  Great  Spirit  ta  cure,  wh 
surely  take  good  care  of  them."  It  is  a  remarkabi 
(which  I  learned  from  a  close  inspection  of  their  w< 
from  day  to  day)  that  the  bleeding  is  but  very  sligh 
soon  ceases,  probably  from  the  fiact  of  their  ex 
exhaustion  and  debility,  caused  by  want  of  sustenanc 
sleep,  which  checks  the  natural  circulation,  and  admi 
at  the  same  time  prepares  them  to  meet  the  sevei 
these  tortures  without  the  same  degree  of  sensibilit 
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whioh,  under  other  circumstances,  miglit  result  in 
mation  and  death. 

ing  the  whole  of  the  time  of  this  cruel  part  of  these 
extraordinarj  inflictions,  the  chiefs  and  dignitaries  oi 
be  are  looking  on,  to  decide  wfao  are  the  hardiest  and 
best  hearted" — who  can  hang  the  longest  by  his  flesh 
I  he  £Eiints,'  and  who  will  be  soonest  up,  after  he  has 
town ;  that  they  may  know  whom  to  appoint  to  lead 
party,  or  place  at  the  most  honorable  and  desperate 
The  four  old  men  are  incessantly  beating  upon  the 
of  water  and  singing  the  whole  time,  with  their 
strained  to  the  highest  key,  vaunting  forth,  for  the 
ragement  of  the  young  men,,  the  power  and  eflicacy 
medictne-pipSj  which  has  disarmed  the  monster  0-kee- 
i  (or  Evil  Spirit),  and  driven  him  from  the  village, 
ill  be  sure  to  protect  them  and  watch  over  them 
;h  their  present  severe  triaL 

soon  as  six  or  ei^t  had  passed  the  ordeal  as  above 
bed,  they  were  led  out  of  the  lodge,  with  their 
ts  hanging  to  their  fleshy  and  dragging  on  the 
d,  to  undergo  another^  and  a  still  more  appalling 
of  suffering  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  in  pre- 
of  the  whole  nation,  in  the  manner: as  follows : — 
I  signal  for  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  the 
ies  was  given  by  the  old  master  of  ceremonies,  who 
ran  out  as  in  the  buffalo-dance,  and  leaning  against 
g  canoe,  with  his  medidne-pipej  in  his  hand  began  to 
This  was  done  several  times  in  the  afternoon,  as  often 
ire  were  six  or  eight  who  had  passed  the  ordeal  just 
bed  within  the  lodge,  who  were  then  taken  out  in  the 
area,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  village,  with  the 
o  skulls  and  other  weights  attached  to  their  flesh, 
ragging  on  the  ground  1  There  were  then  in  readiness, 
)repared  for  the  purpose,  about  twenty  young  men, 
ed  of  equal  height  and  equal  age ;  with  their  bodies 
Y  naked,  with  beautiful  (and  similar)  head-dresses  of 
agles'  quills,  on  their  heads,  and  a  vrreath  made  of 
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TTilloT*^  bonglis  held  in  the  hands  between  them,  connect 
them  in  a  chain  or  circle  in  which  they  ran  around  the 
carwe^  with  all  possible  speed,  raising  their  voices  in  sere) 
aud  yelps  to  the  highest  pitch  that  was  possible,  and  k( 
ing  the  curb  or  big  canoe  in  the  centre,  as  their  nucleui 

Then  were  led  forward  the  young  men  who  were  furl 
to  suffer,  and  being  placed  at  equal  distances  apart, 
outside  of  the  ring  just  described,  each  one  was  takei 
charge  of  two  athletic  yoimg  men,  fresh  and  strong,  i 
stepped  up  to  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  by  wrappin 
broad  leather  strap  arohnd  his  wrists,  without  tying 
grasped  it  firm  underneath  the  hand,  and  stood  preps 
for  what  they  call  Eh-ke-nah'kO'fuik'pich  (the  last  rs 
Thid  the  spectator  looking  on  would  suppose  was  o 
correctly  named,  for  he  would  think  it  was  the  last  ] 
they  could  possibly  run  in  this  world. 

In  this  condition  they  stand,  pale  and  ghastly,  from 
stinencd  and  loss  of  blood,  until  all  are  prepared,  and 
word  is  given,  when  all  start  and  run  around,  outside  of 
other  ring ;  and  each  poor  fellow,  with  his  weights  dragj 
on  the  ground,  and  his  furious  conductors  by  his  side  ^ 
hurry  him  forward  by  the  wrists,  struggles  in  the  despe 
emulation  to  run  longer  without  "  dying  "  (as  they  call 
than  his  comrades,  who  are  Minting  around  him  and  sin^ 
dowD,  like  himself  where  their  bodies  are  dragged  witli 
possible  speed,  and  often  with  their  £Etces  in  the  dirt. 
the  commencement  of  this  dance  or  race  they  aU  start 
moderate  pace,  and  their  speed  being  gradually  increa 
the  pain  becomes  so  excruciating  that  their  languid 
exhausted  frames  give  out,  and  they  are  dragged  by  ti 
wrists  until  they  are  disengaged  from  the  weights  that  ¥ 
attached  to  their  flesh,  and  this  must  be  done  by  such  vio! 
force  as  to  tear  the  flesh  out  with  the  splint,  which  (as  t 
say)  can  never  be  pulled  out  endwise,  without  offending 
Great  Spirit  and  defeating  the  object  for  which  they  h 
thus  far  suffered.  The  splints  or  skewers  which  are 
through  the  breast  and  the  shoulders,  take  up  a  part  of 
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ral  or  trapezius  muscle,  wUcli  is  necessary  for  tlie 
>rt  of  the  great  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  which,  as 
re  before  mentioned,  are  withdrawn  as  he  is  lowered 
— ^but  all  the  others,  on  the  legs  and  arms,  seem  to  be 
ingeniously,  passed  through  the  flesh  and  integuments 
^ut  taking  up  the  muscle,  and  even  these  to  be  broken 
jquire  so  violent  a  force  that  most  of  the  poor  fellows 
d  under  the  operation,  and  when  they  were  freed  from 
\st  of  the  buffalo  skulls  and  other  weights,  (which  was 
done  by  some  of  the  bystanders  throwing  the  weight 
sir  bodies  on  to  them  as  they  were  dragging  on  the 
id)  they  were  in  every  instance  dropped  by  the  persons 
dragged  them,  and  their  bodies  were  left  appearing 
lothing  but  a  mangled  and  a  loathsome  corpse  I  At 
jtrange  and  frightful  juncture,  the  two  men  who  had 
red  them,  fled  through  the  crowd  and  away  upon  the 
e,  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  some  enormous  crime,  and 
fleeing  from  summary  vengeance, 
ch  poor  fellow,  having  thus  patiently  and  manfully 
red  the  privations  and  tortures  devised  for  him,  and 
is  last  struggle  with  the  most  appalling  effort)  torn 
3lf  loose  from  them  and  his  tormentors,  he  lies  the 
d  time,  in  the  "  keeping  (as  he  terms  it)  of  the  Great 
t,"  to  whom  he  issues  his  repeated  prayers,  and  entrusts 
fe:  and  in  whom  he  reposes  the  most  implicit  confi- 
i  for  his  preservation  and  recovery.  As  an  evidence 
s,  and  of  the  high  value  which  these  youths  set  upon 
privilege,  there  is  no  person,  not  a  relation  or  a  chief 
5  tribe,  who  is  allowed,  or  who  would  dare,  to  step  for- 
to  offer  an  aiding  hand,  even  to  save  his  life ;  for  not 
the  rigid  customs  of  the  nation,  and  the  pride  of  the 
idual  who  has  entrusted  his  life  to  the  keeping  of  the 
;  Spirit,  would  sternly  reject  such  a  tender ;  but  their 
•stition,  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  in  an 
n  community,  would  alone,  hold  all  the  tribe  in  fear 
iread  of  interfering,  when  they  consider  they  have  so 
a  reason  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  under- 
18 
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taken  the  special  care  and  protection  of  his  devoted  y 
shippers. 

In  this  "  last  race,''  which  was  the  straggle  that  fini 
closed  their  sufferings,  each  one  was  dragged  until 
£unted,  and  was  thus  left,  looking  more  like  the  dead  t 
the  living:  and  thus  each  one  laid,  until,  by  the  aid  of 
Qreat  Spirit,  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  seen  gradually  risi 
and  at  last  reeling  and  staggering,  like  a  drunken  n 
through  the  crowd  (which  made  way  for  him)  to  his  ^ 
wam,  where  his  friends  and  relatives  stood  ready  to  t 
him  into  hand  and  restore  him. 

In  this  frightful  scene,  as  in  the  buffido-dsnce,  the  wl 
nation  was  assembled  as  spectators^  and  all  raised  the  n 
piercing  and  violent  yells  and  screams  they  could  possi 
produce,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  sufierihg*  ones,  thai 
heart  could  even  be  touched  with  syinp«kthyfi>r  them, 
have  mentioned  before,  that  six  or  eight  of  tUe'yo«ng  i 
were  brought  irom  the  medicine-lodge  at  a  time,  and  w 
they  w^pe  thus  passed  throtigh  this' shocldng  ordeal, 
medicine-men  and  the  chie&  returned  fo  the  intei 
where  as  many  more  were  so6n  prepared,  and  under^ 
a  similar  treatment;  and  aft^  tiM  another  batch, 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  number,  some  fo 
five  or  fifty  had  run  in  this  sickening  circle,  and, 
leaving  their  weights,  had  opened  the  flesh  lor  honon 
scars.  I  said  all,  but  there  was  one  poor  fellow  tho 
(and  I  diudder  to  tell  it,)  who  was  dragged  around 
around  the  drcle,  with  the  skull  of  an  elk  hanging  to 
flesh  on  one  of  his  legs, — several  had  jumped  upon  it, 
to  no  effect,  for  the  splint  was  under  the  sinew,  wl 
could  not  be  broken.  The  dragging  became  every  ins 
more  and  more  futious^  and  the  apprehensions  for  the  { 
fellow's  life,  apparent  l)y  the  piteous  howl  which  was 
up  for  him  by  th6  multitude  around;  and  at  last 
medicine-man  ran,  with  his  medicine-pipe  in  his  hand, 
held  them  in  check,  when  the  body  was  dropped,  and 
upon  the  ground,  with  the  skull  yet  hanging  to  it    ' 
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who  was  an  extremely  interesting  ana  fine-looking 
b,  soon  recovered  Ids  senses  and  his  strength,  looking 
erately  at  his  torn  and  bleeding  limbs ;  and.  also  with 
nost  pleasant  smile  of  defiance,  upon  the  misfortune 
h  had  now  &llen  to  his  peculiar  lot,  crawled  through 
Towd  (instead  of  walking,  which  they  are  never  again 
berty  to  do  until  the  flesh  is  torn  out,  and  the  article 
to  the  prairie,  and  over  which,  for  the  distance  of  half 
ie,  to  a  sequestered  spot,  without  any  attendant,  where 
ud  three  days  and  three  nights,  yet  longer,  without 
and  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit^  until  suppuration 
place  in  the  wound,  and  by  the  decaying  of  the  flesh 
reight  was  dropped  and  the  splint  also,  which  he  dare 
extricate  in  another  way.  At  the  end  of  this,  he 
led  back  to  th^  village  on  his  hands  and  knees,  being 
duch  emaciated  to  w^,  and  begged  for  something  to 
which  was  at  once  -givea  him,  and  he  was  soon 
red  to  health. 

lese  extreme  and  difficult  oases  often  occur,  and  I  learn 
in  such  instances  the  youth  has  it  at  his  <^>tion  to  get 
f  the  weight  that  is  thus  left  upon  him,  in  such  way  as 
ay  choose,  and  some  of  tht)se  modes  are  fen:  mc»re  extra- 
lary  than  the  one  whioh  I  have  just  named.  Several 
d  Traders,  who  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
;  of  seeing  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  have  told  me 
two  years  since,  when  they  were  looking  on,  there 
one  whose  flesh  on  the  arms  was  so  strong  that  the 
bts  could  not  be  left,  and  he  dragged  them  with  his 
to  the  river  by  the  side  of  the  village,  where  he  set  a 
I  &st  in  the  ground  om  the  top  of  tho  bank,  and 
ling  cords  to  it,  he  let  himsdf  half-way  down  a 
mdicular  wall  of  rook,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet, 
e  the  weight  of  his  body  was  suspended  by  the  two 
I  attached  to  the  flesh  c^  his  arms.  In .  this  awful 
Ltion  he  hung  for  several  days,  equi-distant  firom  the 
f  the  rock  aud  the  deep  water  below,  into  which  he  at 
iropped  and  saved  himself  by  swimming  ashore  I 
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I  need  record  no  more  of  tbese  allocking  and  disgnsti] 
instaaces,  of  whicli  J  have  already  given  enough  to  cc 
vince  the  world  of  the  correctness  of  the  established  fitct  ( 
the  Indian's  superior  stoicism  and  power  of  enduran< 
although  some  recent  writers  have,  fh)m  motives  of  eny 
from  ignorance,  or  something  else,  taken  great  pains 
cut  the  poor  Indian  short  in  everything,  and  in  this^  ev 
aa  if  it  were  a  virtue. 

I  am  ready  to  accord  to  them  in  this  particular,  tl 
palm ;  the  credit  of  outdoing  anything  and  everybody,  ai 
of  enduring  more  than  civilized  man  ever  aspired  to 
ever  thought  of.  My  heart  has  sickened  also  with  disgi 
for  30  abominable  and  ignorant  a  custom,  and  still  I  stai 
ready  with  all  my  heart,  to  excuse  and  forgive  them  i 
adheiing  so  strictly  to  an  ancient  celebration,  founded 
superstitions  and  mysteries,  of  which  they  know  not  t 
origin,  and  constituting  a  material  part  and  feature  in  i 
code  and  forms  of  their  religion. 

Reader,  I  will  return  with  you  a  moment  to  t 
TnediGiae-lodge,  which  is  just  to  be  closed,  and  them 
will  indulge  in  some  general  reflections  upon  what  fa 
passed,  and  in  what,  and  for  what  purposes  this  stran 
batch  of  mysteries  has  been  instituted  and  perpetuated. 

After  these  young  men,  who  had  for  the  last  four  da 
occupied  the  medicine-lodge,  had  "been  operated  on,  in  t 
manner  above  described,  and  taken  out  of  it,  the  c 
medicine-man,  master  of  oeremonies,  returned,  (still  cryii 
to  the  Great  Spirit)  sole  tenant  of  that  sacred  place,  ai 
brought  out  the  "  edged  tools,"  which  I  before  said  h; 
been  collected  at  the  door  of  every  man's  wigwam,  to 
given  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  water,  and  leaving  the  lod 
securely  fastened,  he  approached  the  bank  of  the  riv( 
when  all  the  medicine-men  attended  him,  and  all  t 
nation  were  spectators;  and  in  their  presence  he  tlire 
them  from  a  high  bank  into  very  deep  water,  from  whi 
they  cannot  be  recovered,  and  where  they  are,  correct 
speaking,  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  water.    This  part  of  t 
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'  took  place  just  exactly  at  sun-down,  and  closed  the 
J,  being  the  end  or  finale  of  the  Mandan  religious 
umy. 

le  strange  country  that  I  am  in — ^its  excitements — ^its 
[ents  and  wild  incidents  which  startle  me  at  almost 
f  moment,  prevent  me  from  any  very  elaborate  disqui- 
1  upon  the  above  remarkable  events  at  present;  and 
had  I  all  the  time  and  leisure  of  a  country  gentleman, 
dH  the  additional  information  which  I  am  daily  pro- 
ig,  and  daily  expect  to  procure  hereafter  in  explanation 
lese  unaccountable  mysteries,  yet  do  I  fear  that  there 
d  be  that  inexplicable  difficulty  that  hangs  over  most 
le  customs  and  traditions  of  these  simple  people,  who 
no  history  to  save  facts  and  systems  from  falling  into 
nost  absurd  and  disjointed  fable  and  ignorant  fiction, 
hat  few  plausible  inferences  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
'  from  the  above  strange  and  peculiar  transactions  I 
set  forth,  but  with  some  diffidence,  hoping  and  trusting 
by  further  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  these  people 
y  yet  arrive  at  more  satisfactory  and  important  results, 
lat  these  people  should  have  a  tradition  of  the  Flood  is 
10  means  surprising;  as  I  have  learned  from  every 
I  have  visited,  that  they  all  have  some  high  mountain 
leir  vicinity,  where  they  insist  upon  it  the  big  canoe 
3d ;  but  AS  these  people  should  hold  an  annual  celebra- 
of  the  event,  and  the  season  of  that  decided  by  such 
mstances  as  the  full  leaf  of  the  willow,  and  the 
cine-lodge  opened  by  such  a  man  as  Nu-mohk-muck-a- 
(who  appears  to  be  a  white  man),  and  making  his 
arance  "from  the  high  mountains  in  the  "West;"  and 
>  other  circumstances,  is  surely  a  very  remarkable 
J,  and  requires  some  extraordinary  attention, 
lis  Nu-mohk-muck-a-uah  (first  or  only  man)  is  un- 
itedly some  mystery  or  medicine-man  of  the  tribe,  who 
;one  out  on  the  prairie  on  the  evening  previous,  and 
ng  dressed  and  painted  himself  for  the  occasion,  comes 
the 'village  in  the  morning,  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
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the  semblaBce  of  reality ;  for  their  tradition  says,  tliat 
very  ancient  period  sucli  a  man  did  actually  come  from 
West — that  his  body  was  of  the  white  color,  as  this  m 
body  is  represented — ^that  he  wore  a  robe. of  fi>ur  w 
wolf  skins — his  head-dreas  was  made  of  two  raven's  si 
— ^and  in  his  left  hand  was  a  huge  pipe.  He  said,  "  he 
at  one  time  the  only  man — he  told  them  of  the.destruci 
of  every  thing  on  the  earth's  surfiewe  by  water — that 
stopped  in  his  hig  canoe  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  "W 
where  he  landed  and  was  saved. 

"  That  the  Mandans,  and  all  other  people  were  bourn 
make  yearly  sacrifices  of  some  edged^tools  to  the  water, 
of  such  things  the  big  canoe  was  made.  That  he  iostrui 
the  Mandans  how  to  build  their  medicine-lodge, 
taught  them  also  the  fonns  of  these  annual  ceremon 
and  told  them  that  as  long  as  they  made  these  sacrifi 
and  performed  their  rites  to  the  fall  letter,  they  mighl 
assured  of  the  fact,  that  they  would  be  the  favorite  pe< 
of  the  Almighty,  and  would  always  have  enough  to  eat 
drink ;  and  that  so  soon  as  they  should  depart  in  one  ti 
from  these  forms,  they  might  be  assured,  that  thdr  i 
would  decrease,  and  finally  run  out ;  and  that  they  mi 
date  their  nation's  calamity  to  that  omission  or  neglect' 

These  people  have,  no  doubt,  been  long  living  under 
dread  of  such  an  injunction,  and  in  the  fear  of  depart 
from  it ;  and  while  they  are  living  in  total  ignorance  of 
origin,  the  world  must  remain  equally  ignorant  of  mucl 
its  meaning,  as  they  needs  must  be  of  all  Indian  cust< 
resting  on  ancient  traditions,  which  soon  run  into  fal 
having  lost  all  their  system,  by  which  they  might  h 
been  construed. 

This  strange  and  unaccountable  custom,  is  undoubte 
peculiar  to  the  Mandans;  although,  amongst  the  Min 
rees,  and  some  others  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  h 
seasons  of  abstinence  and  self-torture,  somewhat  simi 
but  bearing  no  other  resemblance  to  this  than  a  mere  &< 
effort  or  form  of  imitation. 
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b  woold  seem  from  their  tradition  of  the  willovr  branoh, 
the  doTe,  that  these  people  most  have  had  some 
dmitj  to  some  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  or  that 
sionaries  or  others  have  been  formerly  among  them, 
dcating  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Mosaic  account 
;he  Flood;  which  is,  in  this  and  some  other  respects, 
delj  different  from  the  theory  which  most  natural 
pie  have  distinctly  established  of  ihat  event, 
liere  are  otber  strongs  and  almost  decisive  proofs  in  my 
lion,  in  support  of  thjB  assertion,  Which  are  to  be  drawn 
a  the  diversity  of  color  in  their  hair  and  complexions,  as 
ive  before  described,  as  well  as  from  their  tradition  just 
ted,  of  the  ^^ first  or  cnly  fnon^^  whose  body  was  white, 
who  came  from  the  West,  telling  them  of  the  destruo- 
1  of  the  earth  by  water,  and  instructing  them  in  the 
as  of  these  mysteries ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  I 
[  add  the  two  following  very  curious  stories,  which  I  had 
n  several  of  their  old  and  dignified  chie&,  and  which 
no  doiibt  standing  and  credited  traditions  of  the  tribe. 
The  Mandana  (people  of  the  pheasants)  were  the  first 
pie  created  in  the  world,  and  they  originally  lived 
de  of  the  earth ;  they  raised  many  vines,  and  one  of 
m  had  grown  up  through  a  hole  in  the  earth  over  head, 
.  one  of  their  young  men  climbed  up  it  until  he  came 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
}re  the  Mandan  village  stands.  He  looked  around,  and 
[dred  the  beautiftd  country  and  prairies  about  him — 
'  many  buffidoes — Skilled  one  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
[  found  that  its  meat  was  good  to  eat  He  returned,  and 
ited  what  he  had  seen ;  when  a  number  of  others  went 
the  vine  with  him,  and  witnessed  the  same  things, 
kongst  those  who  went  up,  were  two  very  pretty  young 
men,  who  were  fitvorites  of  the  chie&,  because  they  were 
^ns ;  and  amongst  those  who  were  trying  to  get  up,  was 
ery  large  and  &t  woman,  who  was  ordered  by  the  chie& 
to  go  up,  but  whose  curiosity  led  her  to  try  it  as  soon 
she  got  a  secret  opportunity,  when  there  was  no  one 
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present.  When  she  got  part  of  the  way  np,  the  vine  broke 
under  the  great  weight  of  her  body,  and  let  her  down. 
She  was  very  much  hurt  by  the  fall,  but  did  not  die. 
The  Mandans  were  very  sorry  about  this;  and  she  was 
disgraced  for  being  the  cause  of  a  very  great  calamity, 
which  she  had  brought  upon  them,  and  which  could  never 
be  averted ;  for  no  more  could  ever  ascend,  nor  coidd  those 
descend  who  had  got  up ;  but  they  built  the  Mandan 
village,  where  it  formerly  stood,  a  great  ways  below  on  the 
river ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  live  under  ground 
to  this  day  " 

The  above  tradition  is  told  with  great  gravity  by  their 
chiefs  and  doctors  or  mystery-men ;  and  the  latter  profess 
to  hear  their  friends  talk  through  the  earth  at  certain  times 
and  places,  and  even  consult  them  for  their  opinions  and 
advice  on  many  important  occasions. 

The  next  tradition  runs  thus : — 

**  At  a  very  ancient  period,  0-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit, 
the  black  feUow  mentioned  in  the  religious  ceremonies) 
came  to  the  Mandan  village  with  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah 
(the  first  or  only  man)  &om  the  West,  and  sat  down  by  a 
woman  who  had  but  one  eye,  and  was  hoeing  com.  Her 
daughter,  who  was  very  pretty  came  up  to  her,  and  the 
Evil  Spirit  desired  her  to  go  and  bring  some  water ;  but 
wished  that  before  she  started,  she  would  come  to  him  and 
eat  some  buffalo  meat.  He  told  her  to  take  a  piece  out  of 
his  side,  which  she  did  and  ate  it,  which  proved  to  be 
buffalo-fat  She  then  went  for  the  water,  which  she 
brought,  and  met  them  in  the  village  where  they  had 
walked,  and  they  both  drank  of  it — ^nothing  more  was 
done. 

''  The  friends  of  the  girl  soon  after  endeavored  to  disgrace 
her,  by  telling  her  that  she  was  encimUy  which  she  did  not 
deny.  She  declared  her  innocence  at  the  same  time,  and 
boldly  defied  any  man  in  the  village  to  come  forward  and 
accuse  her.  This  raised  a  great  excitement  in  the  village, 
and  as  no  one  could  stand  forth  to  accuse  her,  she  was 
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looked  upon  as  great  medicine.  She  soon  after  went  off 
secretlj  to  the  npper  Mandan  village  where  the  child  was 
bom. 

^ Great  search  was  made  for  her  before  she  was  found; 
as  it  was  expected  that  the  child  would  also  be  great 
medicine  or  mystery,  and  of  great  import^tnce  to  the  exist- 
ence and  wel&re  of  the  tribe.  They  were  induced  to  this 
belief  from  the  very  strange  manner  of  its  conception  and 
birth,  and  were  soon  confirmed  in  it  &om  the  wonderftil 
things  which  it  did  at  an  early  age.  They  say,  that 
amongst  other  miracles  which  he  performed,  when  the 
Mandans  were  like  to  starve,  he  gave  them  four  buffalo 
bulls,  which  filled  the  whole  village — leaving  as  much 
meat  as  there  was  before  they  had  eaten ;  saying  that  these 
four  bulls  would  supply  them  for  ever.  Nu-mohk-muck- 
a-nah  (the  first  or  only  man)  was  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  child,  and  after  making  many  fruitless  searches  for 
it,  found  it  hidden  in  a  dark  place,  and  put  it  to  death  by 
throwing  it  into  the  river. 

"  When  0-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit)  heard  of  the  death 
of  this  child,  he  sought  for  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  with 
intent  to  kill  him.  He  traced  him  a  long  distance,  and  at 
length  found  him  at  Scart  River^  about  seventy  miles 
below  the  vilh^,  with  the  big  medicine-pipe  in  his  hand, 
the  charm  or  mystery  of  which  protects  him  firom  all  his 
enemies,  They  soon  agreed,  however,  to  become  friends, 
smoked  the  big  pipe  together,  and  returned  to  the  Mandan 
village.  The  Evil  Spirit  was  satisfied;  and  Nu-mohk- 
muck-a-nah  told  the  Mandans  never  to  pass  Heart  Biver  to 
live,  fi>r  it  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  to  live  beyond 
it  would  be  destruction  to  them ;  and  he  named  it  NcU-com- 
pa-^Orhah  (heart  or  centre  of  the  world)." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principal  traditions  of  these  people, 
which  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  in  this  place,  aud  I 
have  given  them  in  their  own  way,  with  all  the  imper* 
fections  and  absurd  inconsistencies  which  should  bo  ex- 
pected to  characterize  the  history  of  all  ignorant  and 
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superstitions  people  wlio  live  in  a  state  of  simple 
untatigbt  Bature,  with  bo  other  means  of  perpetual 
historical  events,  than  by  oral  traditions. 

I  adyat]ce  these  vague  stories  then,  as  I  have  done, 
shall  do  in  other  inataticeB,  not  in  sapport  of  any  thei 
but  merely  as  I  have  heard  them  related  by  the  Indii 
and  preaeryed  them,  as  I  have  everything  else  that.I  cc 
meet  in  the  Indian  habits  atid  character,  for  the  informal 
of  the  wo  rid  J  who  may  get  more  time  to  theorize  thj 
have  at  present ;  and  who  may  consider  better  than  I  ( 
how  far  such  traditions  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
facts,  that  these  people  have  for  a  long  period  preser 
and  perpetuated  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Deluge- 
the  appearance  and  death  of  a  Saviour— and  of  the  trj 
gressioBs  of  mother  Eve, 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  learn  from  these  people  whel 
they  have  any  distinct  theory  of  the  creation;  as  they  a 
to  date  nothing  further  back  than  their  own  existence  i 
people ;  saying  (as  I  have  before  mentioned),  that  t 
were  the  first  people  created ;  involving  the  glaring  absi 
ities  that  they  were  the  only  people  on  earth  before 
Flood,  and  the  only  one  saved  was  a  white  man ;  or  1 
they  were  created  inside  of  the  earth,  as  their  tradil 
says;  and  that  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  on 
outer  surface  until  after  the  Deluge.  When  an  Tui 
story  is  toldj  it  is  like  all  other  gifts,  "  to  be  taken  for  w 
it  is  worth,"  and  for  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  tl 
traditions  there  is  no  remedy ;  for  as  far  as  I  have  tried 
reconcile  them  by  reasoning  with,  or  questioning  thez 
have  been  entirely  defeated;  and  more  than  that,  h 
generally  incurred  their  distrust  and  ill-wilL  One  of 
Mandan  Doctors  told  me  very  gravely  a  few  days  sii 
that  the  earth  was  a  large  tortoise,  that  it  carried  the  ( 
on  its  back — that  a  tribe  of  people,  who  are  now  dead,  i 
whose  faces  were  white  ^  used  to  dig  down  very  deep  in  1 
ground  to  catch  hadgers;  and  that  Oiie  day  they  stucl 
knife  through  the  tortois&*shell,  and  it  sunk  down  so  t 
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)r  ran  ovqv  its  baek,  and  drowned  all  but  one  man. 
the  next  day  while  I  was  pamting  his  portrait,  he 

there  were  /(mr  totioisesj — one  in  the  North — one 
Sast-^^ne  in  the  South,  and  one  in  the  West;  that 
e  of  these  rained  ten  days,  and  the  water  covered 
I  earth. 

I  ignorant  and  conflicting  accounts,  and  both  from 
e  man,  give  as  good  a  demonstration,  perhaps,  of 
have  above  mentioned,  as  to  the  ineffieienoj  of 
liraditions  as  anything  I  could  at  present  mention, 
ight,  perhaps,  have  been  in  this  instance  however 
ds  of  different  sects,  or  of  different  priests  amongst 
rho  often  advance  diametrically  opposite  theories 
Utions  relative  to  history  and  mythology, 
however  ignorant  and  ridiculous  they  may  seem, 
9  yet  worthy  of  a  little  further  consideration,  as 

to  a  number  of  curious  circumstances  connected 
)  unaccountable  religioxis  ceremonies  which  I  have 
bribed. 

kfandan  ohie&  and  doctors,  in  all  their  feasts,  where 
\  is  lit  and  about  to  be  passed  around,  deliberately 
te  the  good-wiU  and  favor  of  the  Great  Spirit,  by 
ig  the  stem  of  the  pipe  upwards  before  they  smoke 
selves;  and  also  as  deliberately  and  as  strictly 
the  stem  to  the  four  cardmai  points  in  succession, 
m  drawing  a  whiff  through  it,  passing  it  around 
t  the  group. 

innual  reUgums  ceremony  invariably  lasts  foitr  days, 
)  other  following  circumstances  attending  these 
forms,  and  seeming  to  have  some  allusion  to  the 
rdinal  points,  or  the  >'  four  tortoises,"  seem  to  me  to 
thy  of  further  notice^  Four  men  are  sel^ted  by 
ik-muckf-a-nah  (as  I  have  before' said),  4o  cleanse 
I  prepaffe  the  medidne-lodge  for  tltie  occasion — one 
\  from  the  north  part  of  the  village— one  from  the 
le  £rom  the  sotc&f  and  one  from  the  %oesL  The  fotJtr 
f  water,  in  form  cf  larger  toFtoiseSi  resting  on  the 
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floor  of  the  lodge  and  before  described,  would  seem  t 
typical  of  the  same  thing ;  and  also  the  four  buffido, 
the  four  human  skulls  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  e 
lodge — ^the  four  couples  of  dancers  in  the  "  bull-dance 
before  described ;  and  also  the  four  intervening  dancei 
the  same  dance,  and  also  decribed. 

The  bull-dance  in  front  of  the  medicine-lodge,  repe 
on  the  four  days,  is  danced  four  times  on  the  first 
eight  times  on  the  second,  tufelve  times  on  the  third, 
rixteen  times  on  Xhd  fourth  ;  (adding  four  dances  on  eac! 
the /our  days,)  which  added  together  make  forty,  the  e 
number  of  days  that  it  rained  upon  the  earth  accordin 
the  Mosaic  account,  to  produce  the  Deluge.  There 
four  sacrifices  of  black  and  blue  cloths  erected  ovei 
door  of  the  medicine-lodge — the  visits  of  Oh-kee-hee-d< 
Evil  Spirit)  were  paid  to  four  of  the  buflFaloes  in  the  buf 
dance,  as  above  described;  and  in  every  instance, 
young  men  who  underwent  the  tortures  before  explai 
had /our  splints  or  skewers  run  through  the  flesh  on  t 
legs— /our  through  the  arms  and /our  through  the  bodj 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these  strange  scenes  whic 
have  just  been  witnessing,  and  such  my  brief  histor 
the  Mandans.  I  might  write  much  more  on  them,  gi^ 
yet  a  volume  on  their  stories  and  traditions ;  but  it  w< 
be  a  volume  of  fiibles,  and  scarce  worth  recording, 
nation  of  Indians  in  their  primitive  condition,  where  tl 
are  no  historians,  have  but  a  temporary  historical  existe 
for  the  reasons  above  advanced,  and  their  history,  i 
can  be  certainly  learned  of  it,  may  be  written  in  a  "^ 
small  compass. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  history  and  customs  of  tl 
people  than  I  have  or  shall  on  any  other  tribe,  in 
probability,  and  that  from  the  fact  th^tl  have  found  tl 
a  very  peculiar  people,  as  will  have  been  seen  by 
notes. 

From  these  very  numerous  and  striking  peculiaritie 
their  personal  appearance— -their  customs — ^traditions 
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lage,  I  have  been  led  conclusively  to  believe  that  they 
k  people  of  decidedly  a  different  origin  firom  that  of 
>ther  tribe  in  these  regions. 

om  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they 
i  small  and  feeble  tribe,  against  whom  the  powerful 
of  Sioux  are  waging  a  deadly  war  with  the  prospect 
tieir  extermination;  and  who  with  their  limited 
)ers,  are  not  likely  to  hold  out  long  in  their  struggle 
xistence,  I  have  taken  more  pains  to  portray  their 
3  character,  than  my  limited  means  will  allow  me  to 
w  upon  other  tribes. 

Dm  the  ignorant  and  barbarouB  and  disgusting 
ms  just  recited,  the  world  would  naturally  infer, 
these  people  must  be  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman 
^8  in  tiie  world — ^yet,  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
nes  my  duty  to  say  it;  a  better,  more  honest, 
[table  and  kind  people,  as  a  community,  are  not  to  be 
1  in  the  world.  No  set  of  men  that  ever  I  associated 
have  better  hearts  than  the  Mandans,  and  none 
j^nicker  to  embrace  and  welcome  a  white  man  than 
are — ^none  will  press  him  closer  to  his  bosom,  that 
ulsation  of  his  heart  may  be  felt,  than  a  Mandan ;  and 
lan  in  any  country  will  keep  his  word  and  guard  his 
r  more  closely. 

LC  shocking  and  disgusting  custom  that  I  have  just 
ibed,  sickens  the  heart  and  even  the  stomach  of  a 
Jler  in  the  country,  and  he  weeps  for  their  ignorance 
pities  them  with  all  his  heart  for  their  blindness,  and 
nts  that  the  light  of  civilization,  of  agriculture  and 
Ion  cannot  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  their  hearts 
h  are  good  enough,  could  not  be  turned  to  embrace 
thing  more  rational  and  conducive  to  their  true 
iness. 

uiy  would  doubtless  ask,  whether  such  a  barbarous  cus- 
oouldbe  eradicated  from  these  people?  and  whether 
thoughts  and  tastes,  being  turned  to  agriculture  and 
ion,  could  be  made  to  abandon  the  dark  and  random 
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channel  in  which  thej  are  drudging,  and  made  to  flow 
the  light  and  life  of  civilization  ? 

To  this  query  I  answer  yes.  Although  this  is  a  cnst< 
of  long  standing,  being  a  part  of  their  religion ;  and  p 
bablj  valued  as  one  of  their  dearest  rights;  and  notwi 
standing  the  difficuhj  of  making  inroads  upon  the  religi 
of  a  people  in  whose  country  there  is  no  severance 
opinions,  and  consequently  no  division  into  dififerent  sec 
with  dt£ferent  creeds  to  shake  their  &ith ;  I  still  belie 
and  I  hnowj  that  by  a  judicious  and  persevering  efifort^  t 
abominable  custom,  and  others,  might  be  extinguished,  a 
the  beautiful  green  fields  about  the  Mandan  village  mi{ 
be  turned  into  productive  gardens,  and  the  waving  gn 
bluffii  that  are  spread  in  the  surrounding  distance,  might 
spotted  with  lowing  kine  instead  of  the  sneaking  wol^ 
and  the  hobbled  war-horses  that  are  now  stalking  ab< 
them. 

All  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  is  a  well-kno 
£9LCt,  are  the  most  fixed  and  stubborn  in  their  religic 
opinions,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  divert  fn 
their  established  belief,  from  the  very  feict  that  l^ey  are  1 
most  difficult  to  reason  with.  Here  is  an  ignorant  race 
human  beings^  who  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
the  habit  of  worshipping  in  their  own  way,  and  of  enjc 
ing  their  religious  opinions  without  ever  having  heard  a 
one  to  question  their  correctness;  and  in  these  opinic 
they  are  quiet  and  satisfied,  and  it  requires  a  patient,  g 
dual,  and  untiring  efEbrt  to  convince  such  a  people  tl 
they  are  wrong,  and  to  work  the  desired  change  in  th 
belief  and  consequently  in  their  actions. 

It  is  decidedly  my  opinion,  however,  tiiat  such  a  thi 
oan  be  done,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  race  of  w 
people  on  earth  where  the  experiment  could  be  more  s 
cessfully  made  than  amongst  the  kind  and  hospital 
Mandans,  nor  any  place  where  the  Missionary  labors 
piotts  and  industrioastmen  would  be  more  sure  to  suoce< 
or  more  Odrtain  to  be  rewarded  in  the  world  to  come. 
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leem  such  a  trial  of  patience  and  perseveranoe  with 
5  people  of  great  importance,  and  well  worth  the 
Timent  One  which  I  shall  hope  soon  to  sec  accom* 
leti,  and  which,  if  properly  conducted,  I  arn  sure  wiU 
It  in  succesa  Severed  aa  they  are  from  the  contiio- 
Bg  and  counteracting  vices  which  oppose  and  thwart 
;  of  the  beat  eflbrts  of  the  Misaiooaries  along  the  fron- 
and  free  from  the  almost  fatal  prejudices  which  they 
;  there  to  contend  with ;  they  present  a  better  field  for 
labor  of  such  benevolent  teachers  than  they  have  yet 
ced  in,  and  a  far  better  chance  than  they  have  yet  had 
'oving  to  the  world  that  the  poor  Indian  is  not  a  brute 
at  he  ia  a  human  and  a  humane  being,  that  be  is  capa- 
►f  improvement — and  that  his  mind  is  a  beautiful  blank 
yhich  anything  can  be  written  if  the  proper  means  be 
n, 

he  Mandana  being  but  a  small  tribe,  of  two  thousand 
,  and  living  all  in  two  villages,  in  sight  of  each  other, 
occupying  these  permanently,  without  roamiQg  about 
other  neighboring  tribes,  offer  undoubtedly ,  the  best 
>rtunity  for  such  an  experiment  of  any  tribe  in  the 
itry.  The  land  about  their  villages  is  of  the  best 
lity  for  ploughing  and  grazing,  and  tha  water  just  such 
^ould  be  desired*  Their  villages  are  fortified  with 
lets  or  stockades,  which  protect  them  from  the  assaults 
,heir  enemies  at  home ;  and  the  introducion  of  agrtcnl- 
(wbicb  would  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  and 
iries  of  life,  without  the  necessity  of  continually  expo- 
;  their  lives  to  their  more  numerous  enemies  on  the 
ns,  when  they  are  seeking  in  the  chase  the  means 
beir  fiubsistnce)  would  save  them  from  the  continual 
tes  of  life,  to  which,  in  their  wars  and  the  chase  they 
contintially  exposed,  which  are  calculated  soon  to 
lit  in  their  extinction* 

deem  it  not  folly  nor  idle  to  say  that  these  people  can 
'avcdj  nor  officious  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  very  many 
ellcnt  and  pious  men,  who  are  almost  throwing  away 
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tlie  best  energies  of  tlieir  lives  along  the  debased  frontiei 
that  if  they  would  introduce  the  ploughshare  and  thei 
prayers  amongst  tliese  people^  who  are  so  far  separate< 
from  the  taints  and  coutamiaating  vices  of  the  frontiei 
they  would  soon  see  their  most  ardent  desires  accom 
plished  and  he  able  to  solve  to  the  world  the  perplexing 
enigma,  by  presenting  a  natioii  of  savages,  civilized  an< 
christianized  (and  consequently  saved)^  in  the  heart  of  th 
American  wilderness. 


LETTER  No.  XXHI. 


MINATABEB  VILLAGE,  UPPER  MISSOURI 

OON  after  witnessing  the  curious  scenes  described  in 
former  Letters,  I  changed  my  position  to  the  place 
a  whence  I  am  now  writing — to  the  village  of  the 
atarees,  which  is  also  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
souri  river,  and  only  eight  miles  above  the  Mandans. 
my  way  down  the  river  in  my  canoe,  I  passed  this 
ige  without  attending  to  their  earnest  and  clamorous 
tations  for  me  to  come  ashore,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
>  I  am  retrograding  a  little,  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
bis  singular  country. 

have  been  residing  here  some  weeks,  and  am  able 
ady  to  say  of  these  people  as  follows : 

19  (289) 
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!fli0  Minatareea  (people  of  the  willows)  are  a  small 
of  aliotjt  one  thon^aad  iiyc  hundred  soulSj  residing  ic 
village  of  earth  covered  lodges,  on  tbe  banks  of 
river ;  a  small  stream,  so  called,  meandering  tliro 
bcantiful  and  exten.sivc  prairie,  and  uniting  its  water 
the  ilissouri. 

Til  is  small  community  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  th< 
of  Crows,  of  whom  1  have  already  spoken ,  living 
biise  of  tlic  Ilt>cky  Mountains,  who  have  at  some  i 
period,  cither  in  their  war  or  hunting  exoursions^  be< 
off  by  their  enemy,  and  their  retreat  having  been  prev 
have  thrown  themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
danSj  to  whom  they  have  looked  for  protection,  and 
whose  wing  they  iiro  now  living  in  a  sort  of  con  fed 
ready  to  intermarry  and  ako  to  join,  as  they  often 
done,  in  the  common  defence  of  their  country. 

In  langufige  and  personal  appearance^  as  well 
many  of  their  customs^  they  are  types  of  the  Crow 
having  adopted  and  so  long  lived  under  its  influent 
system  of  tlie  Mandans,  they  are  much  like  them  in 
respeeta,  and  continually  assimilating  to  the  modes  oi 
patrons  ani  protectors.  Amongst  their  vague  and  v 
traditions  they  have  evidently  some  disjointed  ant 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  came  here;  bnt  no  m 
of  the  time.  They  ^nj^  that  they  came  poor — w 
wigwams  or  hor=;es — ^were  nearly  all  women^  as 
■warriors  had  been  killed  off  in  tlieir  flight;  that  the 
dans  w^ould  not  take  them  into  their  village,  nor  let 
eome  nearer  than  where  they  are  now  living,  and 
a?^sistcd  them  to  build  their  villages.  From  these  ci 
stances  their  wigwams  have  been  constructed  exac 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Man  dans  which  I 
already  describti*^,  and  entirely  distinct  from  any  c 
to  bo  seen  in  the  Crow  tribe. 

Notwithstanding  the  lung  familiarity  in  which 
have  lived  with  the  ifandans,  and  the  complete  adi 
of  most  of  their  customs^  yet  it  is  almost  an  unaccou 
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it,  that  there  is  soaroely  a  man  in  the  tribe  who  can 
mk  half  a  dozen  words  of  the  Maodan  language; 
hough  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mandims  are  most  of  them 
le  to  converse  in  the  Minataree  tongue ;  leaving  us  to 
iclude,  either  that  the  Minatarees  are  a  very  inert  and 
Lpid  people^  or  that  the  Mandan  language  (which  is  most 
^bably  the  case)  being  different  from  any  other  language 
the  country,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  learn.  * 
The  principal  village  of  the  Minatarees  which  is  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  Knife  river  contains  forty  or  fifty 
rth-covered  wigwams,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
d  being  elevated,  overlooks  the  other  two  which  are  on 
ver  ground  and  almost  lost  amidst  their  numerous  corn 
Ids  and  other  profiise  vegetation  which  cover  the  earth 
th  their  luxuriant  growth. 

The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  this  little  river,  from 
lage  to  village,  is  quite  peculiar  and  curious ;  rendered 
tremely  so  by  the  continual  wild  and  garrulous  groups 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  wending  their  way 
mg  its  winding  shores,  or  dashing  and  plunging  through 
blue  waves,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  swimming,  of  which 
th  sexes  seem  to  be  passionately  fond.  Others  are 
ddling  about  in  their  tub-like  canoes,  made  of  the  skins 
bufiGaloes ;  and  every  now  and  then,  are  to  be  seen  their 
3atories,  or  vapor-baths,  where  steam  is  raised  by 
rowing  water  on  to  heated  stones ;  and  the  patient  jumps 
>m  his  sweating-house  and  leaps  into  the  river  in  the 
ghest  state  of  perspiration,  as  I  have  more  fully  described 
lilst  speaking  of  the  bathing  of  the  Mandans. 
The  chief  sachem  of  this  tribe  is  a  very  ancient  and 
triarchal  looking  man,  by  the  name  of  Eeh-tohk-pah- 
ee-pee-shah  (the  black  moccasin),  and  counts,  undoubtedly, 
Dre  than  an  hundred  mows.    I  have  been  for  some  days 

inmate  of  his  hospitable  lodge,  where  he  sits  tottering 
th  age,  and  silently  reigns  sole  monarch  of  his  little 
mmunity  around  him,  who  are  continually  dropping  in 

cheer   his  sinking  energies,    and   render    him    their 
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homage.  His  voice  and  his  sight  are  nearly  gone;  1 
the  gestures  of  his  hand  are  yet  energetic  and  youthi 
and  &eely  speak  the  language  of  his  kind  heart. 

I  have  been  treated  in  the  kindest  manner  by  this  ( 
chief;  and  have  painted  his  portrait  as  he  was  seated 
the  floor  of  his  wigwam,  smoking  his  pipe,  whilst  he  ¥ 
recounting  over  to  me  some  of  the  extraordinary  feats 
his  life,  with  a  beautiful  Crow  robe  wrapped  around  hi 
and  his  hair  wound  up  in  a  conical  form  upon  his  he; 
and  fE^tened  with  a  small  wooden  pin,  to  keep  it  in 
place. 

This  man  has  many  distinct  recollections  of  Lewis  a 
Clarke,  who  were  the  first  explorers  of  this  country,  a 
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who  crossed  the  Bocky  Mountains  thirty  years  ago. 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  their  very  interesting  histc 
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'  their  tour,  that  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
is  man ;  and  that  they  in  consequence  constituted  him 
lief  of  the  tribe,  with  the  consent  of  his  people ;  and  he 
LS  remained  their  chief  ever  since.  He  enquired  very 
mestly  for  "  Bed  Hair"  and  "  Long  Knife"  (as  he  had 
er  since  termed  Lewis  and  Clarke),  from  the  fact,  that 
le  had  red  hair  (an  unexampled  thing  in  his  country), 
id  the  other  wore  a  broad  sword  which  gained  for  him 
e  appellation  of  "  Long  Knife." 

I  have  told  him  that  "Long  Knife"  has  been  many  years 
»d  ;  and  that  **  Bed  Hair"  is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis,  and 
)  doubt  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  him;  at  which  he 
emed  much  pleased,  and  has  signified  to  me  that  he  will 
ake  me  bearer  of  some  peculiar  dispatches  to  him* 
The  name  by  which  these  people  are  generally  called 
trosventres)  is  one  given  them  by  the  French  Traders,  and 
U3  probably  been  applied  to  them  with  some  degree  of 
'opriety  or  fitness,  as  contradistinguished  firom  the  Man- 
ms,  amongst  whom  these  Traders  were  living;  and  who 
e^a  small  race  of  Indians,  being  generally  at  or  below  the 
^erage  stature  of  man ;  whilst  the  Minatarees  are  generally 
11  and  heavily  built  There  is  no  tribe  in  the  western 
Ids,  perhaps,  who  are  better  entitled  to  the  style  of  war- 
se,  than  the  Minatarees ;  for  they,  unlike  the  Mandans, 
e  continually  carrying  war  into  their  enemies'  country ; 
tentimes  drawing  the  poor  Mandans  into  unnecessary 
'oils,  and  suffering  so  much  themselves  in  their  desperate 
ir  executions,  that  I  find  the  proportion  of  women  to  the 
Lxnber  of  men  as  two  or  three  to  one,  through  the  tribe. 
The  son  of  Black  Moccasin,  whose  name  is  Ee-a-chin- 
le-a  (the  red  thunder,)  and  who  is  reputed  one  of  the  most 

*  About  a  year  after  writing  the  above,  and  whilst  I  was  in  St.  Lonis, 
lad  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  compliments  of  this  old  veteran  to 
moral  Clarke ;  and  also  of  shewing  to  him  the  portrait,  which  he 
itantly  recognized  amongst  hundreds  of  others;  saying,  that  "they 
il  considered  the  Black  Moccasin  quite  an  old  man  when  they  ap- 
Inted  him  chief  thirty-two  years  ago. 
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desperate  warriors  of  his  tribe,  I  have  also  painted  at  fi 
lengdi,  in  his  war-dress,  with  his  bow  in'  his  hand,  1 
quiver  dung,  and  his  shield  ^ipon  hia  arm.  In  this  plig] 
$a/ns  head-dress,  sans  .robe,  and  sans  everything  that  mig 
be  an  useless  incumbrance — with  the  body  chiefly  nab 
and  profusely  bedaubed  with  red  and  black  paint,  so  as 
form  an  almost  perfect  disguise,  the  Indian  warriors  ini 
riably  sally  forth  to  war;  save  the  ohie^  who  al^a 
plumes  himself,  and  leads  on  his  little  band,  tenderi 
himself  to  his  enemies  a  conspicuous  mark,  with  all  1 
ornaments  and  trophies  upon  him;  that  his  enemies, 
they  get  him,  may  get  a  prize  w6rth  th^  fighting  for. 

Besides  chie&  and  warriors  to  be  admired  in  this  lit 
tribe,  there  are  many  beautiful  and  voluptuous  looki 
women,  who  are  continually  crowding  in  throngs,  a 
gazing  upon  a  stranger;  and  possibly  shedding  mc 
bewitching  smiles  from  a  sort  of  necessity,  growing  out 
the  great  disparity  in  numbers  between  them  and  t 
rougher  sex,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 

From  the  very  numerous  groups  of  these  that  have  ^ 
day  to  day  constantly  pressed  upon  me,  overlooking  t 
operations  of  iny  brush ;  I  have  been  unable  to  get  m< 
than  one  who  would  consent  to  have  her  portrait  painU 
owing  to  some  fear  or  dresd  of  harm  that  might  eventua] 
ensue  in  consequence;  or  from  a  natural  coyness 
timidity,  which  is  surpassing  all  description  amongst  the 
wild  tribes,  when  in  presence  of  strangers. 

The  one  whom  I  have  painted  is  a  descendant  from  t 
old  chief;  and  though  not  the  most  beautiiul,  is  yet  a  IE 
sample  of  them,  and  dressed  in  a  beautiful  costume  of  t 
mountain-sheep  skin,  handsomely  garnished  with  pore 
pine  quills  and  beads.  This  girl  was  almost  compelled 
stand  for  her  picture  by  her  relatives  who  urged  her  < 
whilst  she  modestly  declined,  oflFering  as  her  excuse  tl 
"  she  was  not  pretty  enough,  and  that  her  picture  would 
laughed  bX.^  This  was  either  ignorance  or  excessive  art 
her  part;  for  she  was  certainly  more  than  comely,  and  1 
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aofy  of  her  name,  Seet-se-be-a(the  midday  sas,)  ii  quite 
ough  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency,  if  there  were  any,  in 
e  beanty  of  her  &ce. 
I  mentioned  that  I  found  these  people  raising  abundance 

com  or  maize ;  and  I  have  happened  to  visit  them  in 
e  season  of  their  festivities^  which  annually  take  place 
iien  the  ears  of  com  are  of  the  proper  siae  for  eating. 
le  green  oora  is  considered  a  great  luxury  by  all  those 
bes  who  cultivate  it;  and  is  ready  for  eating  as  booh 

the  ear  is  of  full  size,  and  the  kernels  are  eocpanded  to 
eir  fall  growth,  but  are  yet  soft  and  pulpy.  In  this  green 
ite  of  the  com,  it  is  boiled  and  dealt  out  in  great  profu- 
m  to  the  whole  tribe,  who  feast  and  surfeit  upon  it  whikt 
lasts ;  i»ndering  thanks  to  the  Cheat  Spirit  for  the  return 

this  joyful  season,  which  they  do  by  making  sacrifices, 
'^  dancing,  and  singing  songs  of  thanksgiving.  This  joy- 
l  occasion  is  one  valued  alike,  and  conducted  in  a  similar 
imner,  by  most  of  the  tribes  who  raise  the  com,  however 
mote  they  may  be  from  each  other.  It  lasts  but  for  a 
^k  or  ten  days ;  being  limited  to  the  longest  term  that 
e  com.  remains  in  this  tender  and  palatable  state ;  during 
iiich  time  all  himting,  and  aU  war-excursions,  and  all 
ber  avocations,  are  positively  dispensed  with;  and  all 
in  in  the  most  excessive  indulgence  of  gluttony  and  con- 
viality  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  fields  of  oorn 
e  generally  pretty  well  stripped  during  this  excess;  and 
e  poor  in^)rovident  Indian  thanks  the  .Great  Spirit  for 
e  indulgence  he  has  had,,  and  is  satisfied  to  ripen  merely 
e  few  ears  that  are  necessary  for  his  next  year's  planting, 
Lthout  reproaching  himself  for  his  wanton  lavishnesg, 
[lioh  has  laid  waste  his  fine  field,  and  robbed  him  of  the 
ilden  harvest,  which  might  have  gladdened  his  heart, 
ith  those  of  his  wife  and  little  children,  through  the  cold 
id  dreariness  of  winter. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  joyous  occasions  h 
Q  jprem  earn  domce^  which  is  always  given  as  preparatory 
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to  the  feast,  and  hy  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  foUowi 
manner : — 

At  the  usual  season,  and  the  time  when  from  outwa 
appearance  of  the  stalks  and  ears  of  corn,  it  is  supposed 
be  nearly  ready  for  use^  several  of  the  old  women  who  t 
the  owners  of  fields  or  patches  of  com  (for  such  are  the  p] 
prietora  and  cultivators  of  all  crops  in  Indian  countries,  t 
men  never  turn  their  hands  to  suoh  degrading  occupatioi 
are  delegated  by  the  medicine -men  to  look  at  the  corn-fie] 
every  morning  at  sun-rise  and  bring  into  the  council-hou 
where  the  kettle  is  ready,  several  ears  of  com,  the  husks 
which  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  break  open  or  even 
peep  through.  The  women  then  are  from  day  to  day  d 
charged  and  the  doctors  left  to  decide,  until  from  repeat 
examinations  they  come  to  the  decision  that  it  will  do ;  wh 
they  dispatch  runntrs  or  criers^  announcing  to  every  part 
the  village  or  tribe  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  kind 
them,  and  they  must  all  meet  on  the  next  day  to  retu 
thanks  for  his  goodness.  That  all  must  empty  their  sto 
achs,  and  prepare  for  the  feast  that  is  approaching. 

On  the  day  appointed  by  the  doctors,  the  villagers  are 
assembled,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  group  a  kettle  is  bu 
over  the  iire  and  filled  with  the  green  corn,  which  is  w 
boiled,  to  be  given  to  the  Great  Spirit,  as  a  sacrifice  neo 
sary  to  be  made  before  any  one  can  indulge  the  cravings 
his  appetite.  Whilst  this  first  kettleful  is  boiling,  four  me 
cine-men,  with  a  stalk  of  the  com  in  one  hand  and  a  rat 
(she-Rhe*quoi)  in  the  other,  with  their  bodies  painted  w 
white  clay,  dance  around  the  kettle,  chanting  a  song 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  whom  the  oflFering  is 
be  made.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  warriors  i 
dancing  around  in  a  more  extended  circle,  with  stalks 
the  corn  in  their  hands,  and  joining  also  in  the  song 
thanksgiving  J  whilst  the  villagers  are  all  assembled  a 
looking  on.  During  this  scene  there  is  an  arrangement 
wooden  bowls  laid  upon  the  ground,  in  which  the  feast  is 
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ealt  out,  each  one  having  in  it  a  spoon  made  of  the 
lo  or  mountain-sheep's  horn. 

this  wise  the  dance  continues  until  the  doctors  decide 
the  corn  is  sufficiently  boiled ;  it  then  stops  for  a  few 
ents,  and  again  assumes  a  different  form  and  a  different 
whilst  the  doctors  are  placing  the  ears  on  a  little  scaf- 
of  little  sticks,  which  they  erect  immediately  over  the 
rhere  it  is  entirely  consumed,  as  they  join  again  in  the 
3  around  it. 

le  fire  is  then  removed,  and  with  it  the  ashes,  which 
her  are  buried  in  the  ground  and  new  fire  is  originated 
le  same  spot  where  the  old  one  was,  by  friction,  which 
ne  by  a  desperate  and  painful  exertion  by  three  men 
d  on  the  ground,  facing  each  other  and  violently  drill- 
he  end  of  a  stick  into  a  hard  block  of  wood  by  rolling 
tween  the  hands,  each  one  catching  it  in  turn  from  the 
rs  without  allowing  the  motion  to  stop  until  smoke, 
at  last  a  spark  of  fire  is  seen  and  caught  in  a  piece  of 
:,  when  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  crowd.  With 
Gt  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  kettleful  of  com  again  boiled 
be  feast,  at  which  the  chiefs,  doctors,  and  warriors  are 
d:  and  after  this  an  unlimited  license  is  given  to  the 
e  tribe,  who  surfeit  upon  it  and  indulge  in  all  their 
rite  amusements  and  excesses,  until  the  fields  of  com 
ixhausted,  or  its  ears  have  become  too  hard  for  their 
brtable  mastication. 

ich  are  the  general  features  of  the  green  com  festivity 
dance  amongst  most  of  the  tribes;  and  amongst  some 
)  are  many  additional  forms  and  ceremonies  gone 
agh,  preparatory  to  the  indulgence  in  the  feast 
me  of  the  southern  tribes  concoct  a  most  bitter  and  nau- 
ng  draught,  which  they  call  aaoeola  (the  black  drink), 
>h  they  drink  to  excess  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
; ;  ejecting  everything  from  their  stomachs  and  intestines, 
»ling  them,  after  this  excessive  and  painful  purgatioUi 
Dmmencewith  the  green  com  upon  an  empty  and  keen 
lach. 
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A  CHIEf  OF  Tire  OBOW  IHUI AITS'— 7B01I   OAtLtK'H   rAlMWXQ, 

LETTER  No.  XXIV. 
MINATABBB  VILLAGE,  UPFEB  MISSOUBL 

■  Epistles,  from  such  a  strange  place  as  this,  Tvhe 
have  no  desk  to  write  fromj  or  mail  to  send  them  by 
hastily  scribbled  off  in  my  note-book  ^  as  I  can  gteal  a 
time  from  the  gaze  of  the  wild  group  that  is  ooutim 
about  me;  and  instead  of  smding  them,  keeping  tbei 
bring  with  me  when  I  make  my  retreat  from  the  count: 
(298) 
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de  only  place  where  I  oan  satifl&ctorilj  make  these 
es  ia  in  the  shade  of  some  sequestered  tree,  to  which  I 
donallj  resort,  or  more  often  firom  my  bed  (from  which 
L  now  writing),  enclosed  by  a  sort  of  curtains  made  of 
skins  of  elks  or  bufiGEdoes,  completely  encompassing 
where  I  ata  xeeUning  on  a  sacking-bottom,  made  of 
buffido's  hide ;  making  my  entries  and  noteis  of  the 
ients  of  the  past  day,  amidst  the  roar  and  unmtelligible 
>£  savage  conviviality  that  is  going  on  under  the  same 
and  under  my  own  eye,  whenever  I  feel  disposed  to 
^  it  to  a  small  aperture  which  brings  at  onee  the  whole 
ior  and  all  its  inmates  within  my  view. 
Lere  are  at  this  time  some  distinguished  guests,  besides 
^  in  the  lodge  of  the  Black  Moccasin }  two  chie&  or 
)Te  of  a  party  of  Crows,  who  arrived  here  a  few  days 
I,  on  a  visit  to  thdr  ancient  friends  and  relatives.  The 
)quence  haa  been,  that  feasting  and  carousing  have 
the  "  order  of  the  day"  here  for  some  time ;  and  I 
luckily  been  a  welcome  participator  in  their  entertain- 
s.  A  distinguished  chief  of  the  Minatarees,  with 
ul  others  in  company,  has  been  for  some  months  past 
visit  to  the  Grows  and  returned,  attended  by  som^ 
rkably  fine-looking  fellows^  all  mounted  on  fine  horses. 
re  said  something  of  these  fine  spechnens  of  the  humail 
heretofore ;  and  as  I  have  been  fitstening  more  of  them 
iQ  canvass  within  the  few  days  past,  I  must  use  this 
don  to  add  what  follows : — 

liink  I  have  said  that  no  part  of  the  human  race  could  • 
mt  a  more  picturesque  and  thrilling  appearance  on 
dback  than  a  party  of  Crows,  rigged  out  in  all  their 
iQS  and  trappings — ^galloping  about  and  yelping,  in 
;  they  call  a  war-parade,  t.  e.  in  a  sort  of  tournament  oi 
L-fight,  pasaiogxapfdly  thro^h  thie  evolutions  of  battle^ 
vaunting  forth  the  wonderful  character  of  their  mili- 
exploits^ .  This  ia  an  amusement^. dfi which  iheyare 
ssively  fond;  and  great  p?eparations;  ar&  invariably 
3  for  these  oocasiooal  shows. 
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No  tribe  of  ladiana  oa  the  Coatinent  are  better  al 
produce  a  pleasing  and  tlirilling  eflfect  in  these  scenes 
any  more  vaiuj  and  consequently  tetter  prepared  to 
pleasure  aud  datisfactiou  from  them,  than  the  C 
They  may  be  justly  said  to  be  the  most  beautifully  cl; 
all  the  Indiana  in  these  regions,  and  bringing  firoi 
base  uf  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  fine  and  spirited  breed  < 
wild  horsesj  have  been  able  to  create  a  great  sen£ 
anio[igst  the  MinatLircerij  who  have  been  paying  thei 
attention  and  all  honors  for  some  days  past. 

From  amongst  these  showy  fellows  who  have 
entertaining  us  and  pleasing  themselves  with  their  t 
ordinary  featis  of  horsemanship,  I  have  selected  one  c 
most  cooHpicuous,  and  transferred  him  and  hia  Lorse, 
arms  and  trapping:^,  as  faithfully  aa  I  could  to  the  eai 
for  the  information  uf  the  world,  who  w^U  learn  i 
more  from  lines  and  colors  than  they  could  Irom  OJ 
written  delineations, 

I  have  painted  him  as  he  sat  for  me,  balanced  o 
leaping  wild  horse,  with  his  shield  and  quiver  slung  i 
back,  and  his  long  lance  decorated  with  the  eagle's  c 
trailed  iu  his  right  hand.  His  shirt  and  his  leggings 
moccasin?,  were  of  the  mouutain-goat  skins,  beaut 
dressed ;  and  their  seams  everywhere  fringed  with  a 
fusion  of  scalp-locks  taken  from  the  heads  of  his  en 
slain  in  battle.  His  long  hair,  which  reached  almc 
the  ground  whilst  he  was  standing  on  hi]3  feet,  wa^ 
lifted  in  the  air^  and  floating  in  black  waves  over  th< 
of  his  leaping  charger.  On  his  head,  and  over  his  at 
black  locks,  he  wore  a  magnificent  crest  or  head* 
made  of  the  quills  of  the  war-eagle  and  ermine  skins 
on  his  horse's  head  also  w^as  another  of  equal  beaut 
precisely  the  same  in  pattern  and  material.  Add 
these  ornaments  there  were  yet  many  others  which 
tributed  to  his  picturesque  appearance,  and  amongst 
ft  beautiful  netting  of  various  colors,  that  comp 
covered  and  almost  obscured  the  horse's  head  and 
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extended  over  its  back  and  its  hips,  terminating  in  a 
extravagant  and  magnifioent  crupper,  embossed  and 
ed  with  rows  of  beantiful  shells  and  porcupine  quills 
prions  colors. 

ith  all  these  picturesque  ornaments  and  trappings  upon 
about  him,  with  a  noble  figure,  and  the  bold  stamp 
wild  genthnum  on  his  £ice,  added  to  the  rage  and  spirit 
is  wild  horse,  in  time  with  whose  leaps  he  issued  his 
ling  (though  smothered)  yelps,  as  he  gracefully  leaned  to 
&o,  leaving  his  plumes  and  his  plumage,  his  long  locks 
his  fringes,  to  float  in  the  wind,  he  galloped  about ; 
felt  exceeding  pleasure  in  displaying  the  extraordinary 

which  a  lifetime  of  practice  and  experiment  had 
Lshed  him  in  the  beautiful  art  of  riding  and  managing 
lorse,  as  weU  as  in  displaying  to  advantage  his  weapons 
ornaments  of  dress,  by  giving  them  the  grace  of 
on,  as  they  were  brandished  in  the  air  and  floating  in 
pirind. 

L  a  former  Letter  I  have  some  account  of  the  form  of 
dead  peculiar  to  this  tribe  which  may  well  be  recorded 

national  characteristic,  and  worthy  of  farther  atten- 
,  which  I  shall  give  it  on  a  future  occasion.  This 
dng  peculiarity  is  quite  conspicuous  in  the  portrait  of 
3h  I  have  just  spoken,  exhibiting  fairly,  the  semi-hmar 
ine  of  the  face  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  and 
jh  strongly  characterizes  them  as  distinct  from  any 
tionship  or  resemblance  to  the  Blackfeet,  Shiennes, 
steneaux,  Mandans,  or  other  tribes  now  existing  in 
e  regions.  The  peculiar  character  of  which  I  am 
king,  like  all  other  national  characteristics,  is  of  course 

by  many  exceptions  in  the  tribe,  though  the  greater 
;  of  the  men  are  thus  strongly  marked  with  a  bold  and 
ninent  anti-angular  nose,  with  a  clear  and  rounded 
1,  and  a  low  and  receding  forehead;  the  frontal  bone 
ntimes  appearing  to  have  been  compressed  by  some 
rt  of  art,  in  a  certain  degree  approaching  to  the  horrid 
ortion  thus  produced  amongst  the  Flatheads  beyond 
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the  Eocky  Mountains,  I  learned  however  from  : 
inquiries,  that  no  such  ctigtom  5 3  practiced  among; 
but  tlieir  heads,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  resu 
natural  gru^vtli,  and  therefore  may  well  be  offeree 
basis  of  a  national  or  tribal  character. 

I  rcQolIcct  to  have  seen  in  several  publications 
antiquities  of  ^fexic'0,  many  rude  d^a^v^ng8  made 
ancient  Mexicans,  of  which  the  singular  profiles 
people  forcibly  remind  me,  almost  bringing  me 
conclusion  that  the:^c  people  may  be  the  descend  am 
race  who  have  bequeathed  those  curious  aod  ine^ 
remains  to  the  world,  and  whose  scattered  remnai 
dire  and  unknown  necessities  of  those  dark  and  vei 
that  have  gone  liy,  have  been  jostled  and  throw 
through  the  hideous  and  almost  impenetrable  lal 
of  the  Rocky  ironntains  to  the  place  of  their  des 
where  they  now  live,  I  am  stopped,  howeve 
advancing  snch  as  a  (?ieoryj  and  much  prefer  to  lei 
other  hands,  who  may  more  easily  get  over  di 
which  I  should  be  afraid  to  encounter  in  the  ven 
from  the  very  important  questions  raised  in  my  i 
to  the  correctness  of  those  rude  and  ignorant  out 
truly  establishing  the  looks  and  character  of  a 
Amongst  a  people  so  ignorant  and  so  little  advance 
arts  as  the  ancient  Mexicans  were,  from  whose 
those  very  numerous  drawings  are  copied,  T  think  i 
be  assnming  a  great  deal  too  much  for  satlsfacto 
mi-nt,  to  claim  that  such  records  were  to  set  uj 
worW  the  looks  and  character  of  a  people  who  ha- 
into  oblivion,  when  the  heads  of  horses  and  other  i 
drawn  by  the  same  hands,  are  so  rnde  and  so  muc 
drawing  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  one  from  tl 
I  feel  as  if  such  rude  outlines  should  be  receiv 
great  caution  and  distrust,  in  eatabhshing  the  c 
of  a  people. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  passed  throng' 
vicissitudes^  and  witnessed  many  curious  scenes  vn 
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ting,  some  of  which  I  will  scribble  now,  and  leave  the 
for  a^  more  leisure  occasion.  I  have  witnessed  many 
ihe  valued  gamed  and  amusements  of  this  tribe,  and 
le  sketches  of  them ;  and  also  have  painted  a  number  of 
traits  of  distinguished  warriors  and  braves  which  will 
bund  in  my  collection. 

have  just  been  exceedingly  amused  with  a  formal  and 
re  meeting  which  was  called  around  me,  formed  by  a 
iber  of  yoiing  men,  and  even  chiefe  and  doctors  of  the 
9  who  have  heard  that  I  was  great  medicine^  and  a 
it  chief,  took  it  upon  themiaelves  to  suppose  that  I 
ht  (or  perhaps  must)  be  a  man  of  influence  amongst  the 
le  faces, "  and  capable  of  rendering  them  some  relief 
case  of  very  great  grievance,  under  which  they  repre- 
ed  that  they  were  suflFering.  Several  most  profound 
whes  were  made  to  me,  setting  forth  these  grievances, 
ewhat  in  the  following  manner  i — They  represented, 
;  about  five  or  six  years  ago  an  unknown,  small  animal 
ot  fitr  differing  in  size  from  a  ground  squirrd,  but  with 
ng,  round  tail,  shewed  himself  slily  about  one  of  the 
f*8  wigwams,  peeping  out  from  under  the  pots  and 
les,  and  other  such  things ;  which  they  looked  upon  as 
it  wecBbme — and  no  one  dared  to  kill  it ;  but  hundreds 
e  to  watch  and  look  at  it.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
of  the  spectators  saw  this  strange  animal  catching  and 
ouring  a  small  "  deer  mouse, "  of  which  little  and  very 
ructive  animals  their  lodges  contained  many.  It  was 
L  at  once  determined  that  this  had  been  an  act  of  the 
at  Spirit,  as  a  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  spolia- 
s  committed  by  these  little  sappers,  who  where  cutting 
r  clothing,  and  other  manufkctures  to  pieces  in  a 
entable  manner.  Councils  had  been  called  and  solemn 
•ees  issued  for  the  countenance  and  protection  of  this 
x>me  visitor  and  its  progeny,  which  were  soon  ascer- 
ed  to  b^  rapidly  iilcreasing,  and  calculating  soon  to  rid 
A  of  these  thousands  of  little  depredators.  It  was  soon, 
rever,  learned  from  one  of  the  Fur  Traders,  that  this 
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distingoisbed  object  of  tbeir  soperstition  (wbicli  my 
Ba'tiste  funiliarly  calls  ^* Mimar.  BcUapon^  had,  a  £ 
time  before,  landed  himself  from  one  of  their  keel  b 
which  had  ascended  the  Missouri  river  for  the  distanc 
eighteen  hundred  miles ;  and  had  taken  up  its  reside 
without  introduction  or  invitation,  in  one  of  their  e 
covered  wigwams. 

This  information,  for  a  while,  curtailed  the  extraordi 
respect  they  had  for  some  time  been  paying  to  it ;  bi 
continual  war  upon  these  littie  mice,  which  it  was  usiuj 
its  food,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  nutriment,  continue 
command  their  respect,  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  whi 
had  been  introduced;  being  unwilling  to  believe  th 
had  come  from  that  source,  even,  witiiout  the  agenc 
some  way  of  the  Great  Spirit 

Having  been  thus  introduced  and  nurtured,  and  1 
numbers  having  been  so  wonderfully  increased  in  the 
last  years,  that  every  wigwam  was  infested  with  thei 
that  their  caches^  where  they  bury  their  com  and  c 
provisions,  were  robbed  and  sacked ;  and  the  very  p 
ments  under  their  wigwams  were  so  vaulted  and  sap 
that  they  were  actually  falling  to  the  ground ;  they  ' 
npw  looked  upon  as  a  most  disastrous  nuisance,  ai 
public  calamity,  to  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  mec 
to  call  my  attention,  evidently  in  hopes  that  I  migh 
able,  to  designate  some  successfrd  mode  of  relieving  t 
from  this  real  misfortune.  I  got  rid  of  them  at  lasl 
assuring  them  of  my  deep  regret  for  their  situation,  w 
was,  to  be  dure,  a  very  unpleasant  one;  and  told  them, 
there  was  really  a  great  deal  of  medtcine  in  the  thing, 
that  I  should  therefore  be  quite  unwilling  to  have  anyt 
to  do  with  it.  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard,  who  are  yet  my  c 
and  almost  hourly  companions,  took  to  themselves  a  { 
deal  of  fan  and  amusement  at  the  end  of  this  interviein 
suggesting  many  remedies  for  the  evil,  and  enjoying  n 
hearty  laughs ;  after  which,  Ba'tiste,  Bogard  and  I, 
our  hats;  and  I  took  my  sketch-book  in  hand,  and 
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ted  on  a  visit  to  the  upper  town  of  the  Minatarees,  which 
siS  a  mile  or  more  distant,  and  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
ifo  River,  which  we  crossed  in  the  following  manner : — 
\  old  chief,  having  learned  that  we  were  to  cross  the 
jr,  gave  direction  to  one  of  the  women  of  his  nnmerons 
sehold,  who  took  upon  her  head  a  skin-canoe  (more 
iliarly  called  in  this  conntry,  a  bull-boat),  made  in  the 
Q  of  a  large  tub,  of  a  buflEalo's  skin,  stretched  on  a  firame 
rillow  boughs,  which  she  carried  to  the  water's  edge  ; 

placing  it  in  the  water,  made  signs  for  us  three  to  get 
►  it.  When  we  were  in,  and  seated  flat  on  its  bottom, 
1  scarce  room  in  any  way  to  adjust  our  legs  and  our 

(as  we  sat  necessarily  facing  each  other),  she  stepped 
>r6  the  boat,  and  pulling  it  along,  waded  towards  the 
per  water,  with  her  back  towards  us,  carefiilly  with  the 
iT  hand  attending  to  her  dress,  which  seemed  to  be  but 
;ht  slip,  and  floating  upon  the  surface  until  the  water 

above  her  waist,  when  it  was  instantly  turned  ofiT,  over 

head,  and  thrown  ashore;  and  she  boldly  plunged 
rard,  swimming  and  drawing  the  boat  with  one  hand, 
ch  she  did  with  apparent  ease.  In  this  manner  we 
e  conveyed  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  we  were 
1  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  more  beautiful  girls,  from 
Ive  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  were  at 
;  time  bathing  on  the  opposite  shore, 
'hey  aU  swam  in  a  bold  and  graceful  manner,  and  as 
fidently  as  so  many  otters  or  beavers;  and  gathering 
md  us,  with  their  long  black  hair  floating  about  on  the 
er,  whilst  their  fiaces  were  glowing  with  jokes  and  fun, 
ch  they  were  cracking  about  us,  and  which  we  could 

understand. 

n  the  midst  of  this  delightftd  little  aquatic  group,  we 
^  sat  in  our  little  skin-bound  tub  (like  the  '^  three  wise 
1  of  Gotham,  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl,"  &c.),  floating 
ig  down  t}\e  current,  losing  sight,  and  all  thoughts,  of 

shore,  which  was  equi-distant  from  us  on  either  side ; 
1st  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  the  playfulness  of 
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these  dear  little  creatures  who  were  floating  abd 
the  clear  bhic  water,  catching  their  hands  on  to  tlxt 
our  boat;  occasionally  raising  one-half  of  their  b 
of  the  water,  and  sinking  again,  like  so  many  men 
In  the  midst  of  this  bewildering  and  tantalizir 
tainment,  in  which  poor  Ba'tistc  and  Bogard,  a^ 
myself,  were  all  taking  infinite  pleasure,  and  "w 
sup  pose  J  was  all  intended  for  out  especial  amusen 
found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  delightful  dih 
fioating  down  the  current  in  the  middle  of  the  ri 
of  being  turned  round  and  round  to  the  exeessiv 
ment  of  the  villagers,  who  were  laughing  at  us  : 
shorCj  as  well  as  these  little  tryos,  whose  delioa 
were  besetting  our  tub  on  all  sides ;  and  for  an  esci 
whom,  or  for  fending  oiT,  we  had  neither  an  oai 
thing  else,  that  we  could  wield  in  self-de fence, 
preservation.  In  this  awkward  predtcamentj  our 
of  excessive  admiration  were  immediately  changed, 
of  exceeding  vexation,  as  wo  now  learned  that  1 
peremptorily  di.scharged  from  her  occupation  our 
ductress,  who  had  uudertakeo  to  furry  U3  safely  a 
river  J  and  had  also  very  ingeniously  laid  their 
which  we  had  been  ignorant  until  the  present  mc 
extort  from  ns  in  this  way,  some  little  evidence 
liberality,  which,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  refii 
after  so  liberal  and  bcwitehing  an  exhibition  on  tl 
as  well  as  from  the  imperative  obligation  w 
awkwardness  of  our  situation  had  laid  us  under 
some  awls  in  my  pockets,  which  I  presented  to  tl 
also  a  few  strings  of  beautiful  beads,  which  I  pla 
their  delicate  necks  as  they  raised  them  out  of  the 
the  side  of  our  boat;  after  which  they  aU  joined 
ducting  our  craft  to  the  shore,  by  swimming  by  1 
0^  and  behind  it,  pushing  it  along  in  the  directit 
they  designed  to  land  it,  until  the  water  became  so 
that  their  feet  were  upon  the  bottom,  when  the 
along  with  great  coynesSj  dragging  us  towards  tl 
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long  as  their  bodies,  in  a  crouching  positiOTi,  conid 
issiblj  be  half  oonoealed  under  the  i?f ater,  when  they 
ye  our  boat  the  last  push  for  the  shore,  and  raising  a 
id  and  exultiiig  laugh,  plunged  back  again  into  the 
ret ;  leaving  us  the  only  alternative  g£  sitting  still  where 
)  were,  or  of  stepping  out  into  the  water  at  half  leg  deep, 
d  of  wading  to  the  shore,  which  we  at  once  did,  and  soon 
saped  from  the  view  of  our  little  tofm^aters,  and  the 
imeroud  lookers-on,  on  our  way  to  the  upper  village, 
lich  I  have  before  mentioned^ 

Here  I  w$s  very  politely  treated  by  the  TfiQ/9u>  Moccasin^ 
Lite  an  old  man,  and  who  seemed  to  be  chief  of  this  bond 
fiimily,  constituting  their  little  Ooxnmunity  of  thirty  or 
rty  lodges,  avewtging,  perhaps^  twenty  ptarsons  to  each, 
peas  feasted  in  1h^  man's  lodge— and  afterwards  itivited 
accompany  hitn  and  several  others  to  a  bel^utiful  prairie, 
DQiile  or  so  above  the  Village,  where  the  young  men  and 
ung  womeii  of  this  town,  and  miuiy  fix>m  the  village 
low,  had  assembled  for  theit  amusements ;  the  ohidf  of 
lich  seetned  to  be  that  of  rteing  their  holnses.  In  the 
Idst  of  these  soeties,  after  I  had  been  fcir  some  time  a 
3ker-on,  and  had  felt  Some  coiisid^^Ie' degree  of  sym- 
thy  for  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  whose  horse  had 
en  twice  beaten  oil  libe  coitrse,  and  whose  losses  had  been 
nsiderable;  for  which,  his  sister,  a  very  mode£^  and 
etty  girl,  was  most  piteoualy  howling  and  crying.  I 
lected  and  brought  forward  an  (»rdinary-looking  pony, 
at  was  evidently  too  fat  and  sleek  to  run  against  his  fine- 
nbed  little  horse  that  had  disappointed  his  high  hopes; 
d  I  began  to  comment  extravagantly  upon  its  muaole, 
5.,  when  I  discovered  him  evidently  cheering  up  with  the 
»pe  of  getting  me  and  my  poiiy  on  to  the  turf  with  him ; 
r  which  he  soon  made  me  a  proposition;  and  I,  having 
aded  the  limbs  of  my  little  nag  too  much  to  "  baok  out," 
;reed  to  run  a  short  race  with  him  of  half  a  mile,  for  three 
krds  of  scarlet  doth,  a  knife,  and  half  a  dozen  strings  of 
^ds,  which  I  was  willing  to  stake  against  a  handsome 
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pair  of  leggings,  which  he  was  wearing  at  the  time, 
greatest  imaginable  excitement  was  now  raised  am< 
the  crowd  by  this  arrangement;  to  see  a  white  man 
paring  to  run  with  an  Indian  jockey,  and  that  with  a  i 
of  a  pony,  in  whose  powers  of  running  no  Indian  hac 
least  confidence.  Yet,  there  was  no  one  in  the  crowd, 
dared  to  take  up  the  several  other  little  bets  I  was  wi 
to  tender  (merely  for  their  amusement,  and  for  their 
exultation ;)  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  bold  and  conf 
manner  in  which  I  had  ventured  on  the  merits  of  this 
horse,  which  the  tribe  had  all  overlooked ;  and  needs 
have  some  medicine  about  it. 

So  far  was  this  panic  carried,  that  even  my  chair 
was  ready  to  withdraw ;  but  his  friends  encouraged  hi 
length,  and  we  galloped  our  horses  off  to  the  other  ei 
the  course,  where  we  were  to  start;  and  where  we 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  horsemen,  who  wei 
witness  the  "  set  off"  Some  considerable  delay  here 
place,  from  a  condition,  which  was  then  named  to  me 
which  I  had  not  observed  before,  that  in  all  the  raci 
this  day,  every  rider  was  to  run  entirely  denuded,  and 
a  naked  horse  1  Here  I  was  completely  balked,  and  ha 
no  one  by  me  to  interpret  a  word,  I  was  quite  at  a  Ic 
decide  what  was  best  to  do.  I  found,  however,  that  rei 
strance  was  of  little  avail;  and  as  I  had  volunteered  in 
thing  to  gratify  and  flatter  them,  I  thought  it  besi 
positively  to  displease  them  in  this;  so  I  laid  oflf 
clothes,  and  straddled  the  naked  back  of  my  round 
glossy  little  pony,  by  the  side  of  my  competitor,  who 
also  mounted  and  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  panting  w 
restless  anxiety  for  the  start. 

Header  I  did  you  ever  imagine  that  in  the  middle 
ma/rCa  life  there  could  be  a  thought  or  a  feeling  so  ru 
him,  as  to  throw  him  instantly  back  to  infancy ;  wi 
new  world  and  a  new  genius  before  him — started  af 
to  navigate  and  breathe  the  elements  of  naked  and 
tasted  liberty,  which  clothe  him  in  their  cool  and  si 
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)8  that  float  about  him ;  and  wafting  their  life-inspiring 
3  to  his  inmost  lungs?  If  your  never  have  been 
ired  with  such  a  feeling,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
elieving  that  you  have  thought  oi^  and  imagined  a  little 
very  thing,  try  for  a  moment,  to  disrobe  your  mind 
your  body,  and  help  me  through  feelings  to  which  I 
lot  give  utterance.    Imagine  yourselves  as  I  was,  with 

trembling  little  horse  underneath  me,  and  the  cool 
:)sphere  that  was  floating  about,  and  ready,  more  closely 

familiarly  to  embrace  me,  as  it  did,  at  the  next 
lent,  when  we  "  were  off,"  and  struggling  for  the  goal 
the  prize. 

hough  my  little  Pegasus  seemed  to  dart  through  the 
ds,  and  I  to  be  waflied  on  the  wings  of  Mercury,  yet 
red  adversary  was  leaving  me  too  far  behind  for  further 
petition ;  and  I  wheeled  to  the  left,  making  a  circuit 
he  prairie,  and  came  in  at  the  starting  point,  much  to 
satisfaction  and  exultation  of  the  jockeys ;  but  greatly 
he  murmuring  disappointment  of  the  women  and 
iren,  who  had  assembled  in  a  dense  throng  to  witness 
'*  coming  out"  of  the  "  white  medicine-man."  I  clothed 
elf  instantly,  and  came  back,  acknowledging  my  defeat, 

the  superior  skill  of  my  competitor,  as  well  as  the 
derful  muscle  of  his  little  charger,  which  pleased  him 
h;  and  his  sister's  lamentations  were  soon  turned  tg 

by  the  receipt  of  a  beautiftil  scarlet  robe,  and  a  pro- 
)n  of  vari-colored  beads,  which  were  speedily  paraded 
ler  copper-colored  neck. 

fter  I  had  seen  enough  of  these  amusements,  I  sue- 
led  with  some  diflBculty,  in  pulling  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard 
I  amongst  the  groups  of  women  and  girls,  where  they 
led  to  be  successfully  ingratiating  themselves;  and 
trudged  back  to  the  little  village  of  earth-covered 
;es,  which  were  hemmed  in,  and  almost  obscured  from 
eye,  by  the  fields  of  com  and  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
flowers,  and  other  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil, 
se  spontaneous  growth  had  reared  their  heads  in  such 
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proftision,  as  to  appear  all  but  like  a  dense  and  formid 
forest. 

We  loitered  about  this  little  Tillage  awhile,  looking 
most  of  its  lodges,  and  tracing  its  winding  avenues,  i 
whieh  we  recrossed  the  river  and  wended  our  way  I 
again  to  head-quarters,  from  whence  we  started  in 
morning,  and  where  I  am  now  writing.  This  day's  rai; 
shewed  to  us  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  tribe,  ex 
a  portion  of  their  warrior  who  are  out  on  a  war  excur 
against  the  Siccarees;  and  I  have  been  exceedii 
pleased  with  their  general  behaviour  and  looks,  as  we: 
with  their  numerous  games  and  amusements,  in  manr 
which  I  have  given  them  great  pleasure  by  taking  a  pa 

The  Minatarees,  as  I  have  before  said,  are  a. bold,  dar 
and  warlike  tribe;  quite  different  in  these  respects  f 
their  neighbors  the  Mandans,  carrying  war  continuaU 
their  enemies'  country,  thereby  exposing  their  lives 
diminishing  the  number  of  their  warriors  to  that  dcj 
that  I  find  two  or  three  women  to  a  man,  through 
tribe.  They  are  bold  and  fearless  in  the  ch^e  also,  an 
their  eager  pursuits  of  the  bison,  or  bufbloes,  their  i 
are  such  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiratioi 
all  who  behold  them.  Of  these  scenes  I  have  witnei 
msAy  since  I  came  into  this  country,  and  amongst  tl 
all,  nothing  have  I  seen  to  compare  with  one  to  whic 
was  an  ^ye- witness  a  few  mornings  since,  and  well  woi 
of  being  described. 

The  Minatarees,  as  well  as  the  Mandans,  had  suffered 
some  months  past  for  want  of  meat,  and  had  indulgec 
the  most  alarming  fears,  that  the  herdd  of  buf&loes  t 
emigrating  so  £Eir  off  from  them,  that  there  was  g 
danger  of  their  actual  starviition,  when  it  was  suddi 
announced  through  the  village  one  morning  at  an  e 
hour,  that  a  herd  of  bufiBsJoes  was  in  sight,  when 
hundred  or  more  young  men  mounted  their  horses  i 
weapons  in  hand  and  steered  their  course  to  the  prai 
The  chief  informed  me  that  one  Of  his  horses  was  in  re 
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9  for  me  at  tHe  door  of  his  wigwam,  and  that  I  had 
ler  go  and  see  the  CTuions  affair.  I  accepted  his  polite 
r,  and  mounting  the  steed,  galloped  off  with  the  hunters 
he  prairies,  where  we  soon  descried  at  a  distance,  a  fine 
d  of  buffiiloes,  grazing,  when  a  halt  and  a  council  were 
ered,  and  the  mode  of  attack  was  agreed  upon.  I  had 
Led  myself  with  my  pencil  and  my  sketch-book  only, 

consequently  took  my  position  generally  in  the  rear, 
jre  I  could  see  and  appreciate  every  manoeuvre. 
Ihe  plan  of  attack,  which  in  this  country  is  femiliarly 
ed  a  "5urratmdi"  was  explicitly  agreed  upon,  and  the 
iters  who  were  all  mounts  on  their  ^'  buffalo  horses" 

armed  with  bows  and  arrows  or  long  lances,  divided 
f  two  columns,  taking  opposite  directions,  and  drew 
liselves  gradually  around  the  herd  at  a  mile  or  more 
ance  firom  them ;  thus  forming  a  circle  of  horsemen  at 
al  distances  apart,  who  gradually  closed  in  upon  them 
ti  a  moderate  pace,  at  a  signal  given.  The  unsuspecting 
i  at  length  ^'  got  the  wind''  of  the  approaching  enemy 
.  fled  in  a  mass  in  the  greatest  confusion.  To  the  point 
3re  they  were  aiming  to  cross  the  line,  the  horsemen 
e  s6en  at  full  speed,  gathering  and  forming  in  a  column, 
ndishing  their  weapons  and  yelling  in  the  most  frightful 
iner,  by  which  means  they  turned  the  black,  and  rush- 
mass  which  moved  off  in  an  opposite  direction  where 
Y  were  again  met  and  foiled  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
^led  back  in  utter  confusion ;  by  which  time  the  horse- 
1  had  closed  in  from  all  directions,  forming  a  continuous 
I  aroxmd  them,  whilst  the  poor  affrighted  animals  were 
ying  about  in  a  crowded  and  confused  mass,  hooking 

climbing  upon  each  other ;  when  the  work  of  death 
mxenced.  I  had  rode  up  in  the  rear  and  occupied  an 
rated  position  at  a  few  rods  distance,  from  which  I 
Id  (like  the  general  of  a  battle-field)  survey  from  my 
se's  back,  the  nature  and  the  progress  of  the  grand 
ei]  but  (unlike  him)  without  the  power  of  issuing  a 
imand  or  in  any  way  directing  its  issue. 
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In  this  grand  turmoil,  a  claiid  of  dost  was  soon  rai 
wliich  in  parts  obscured  the  tbrong  where  the  hun 
were  galloping  their  horses  around  and  drilling 
whizzing  arrows  or  their  long  lances  to  the  hearts  of  tl 
noble  animals;  which  in  many  instances,  becoming  i 
riated  with  deadly  wounds  in  their  sidea,  erected  t 
shaggy  manc3  over  their  bloodshot  eyes  and  furio' 
plunged  forwards  at  the  sides  of  their  assailanta'  ho] 
sometimes  glaring  them  to  death  at  a  lunge,  and  put 
their  dismounted  riders  to  flight  for  their  lives;  someti 
their  dense  crowd  was  opened,  and  the  blinded  horsec 
too  intent  on  their  prey  amidst  the  cloud  of  dust,  \ 
hctnmcd  and  wedged  in  amidst  the  crowding  beasts,  ( 
whose  backs  they  were  obliged  to  leap  for  security,  leai 
their  horses  to  the  fate  that  ruight  await  them  in 
results  of  this  wild  and  desperate  war.  Many  were 
bulls  that  turned  upon  their  assailants  and  met  them  ^ 
desperate  resistance;  and  many  were  the  warriors  ' 
were  dtsniounted,  and  saved  themselves  by  the  supe 
jjiuseles  of  their  Icg.^ ;  some  who  were  closely  pursued 
the  bulls,  wheeled  suddenly  aruund  and  snatching  the  ] 
of  a  buffalo  robe  from  around  their  waists,  threw  it  < 
the  horns  and  the  eyes  of  the  infuriated  beast,  and  dan 
by  its  side  drove  the  arrow  or  the  lanee  to  its  h( 
Othi^rs  suddenly  dashed  oiFnpon  the  prairies  by  the  aid 
the  affrighted  animals  which  had  escaped  from  the  thn 
and  closely  escorting  them  for  a  few  rods^  brought  dt 
their  hearts'  blood  in  streams,  and  their  huge  carcasses  u 
the  green  and  enamelleil  turf. 

In  this  way  this  grand  hunt  goon  resolved  itself  inl 
de^jjcrate  battle;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  mini 
resulted  In  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole  herd,  wl 
in  dU  their  strength  and  fury  were  doomed,  like  e^ 
beast  and  living  thing  else,  to  fall  before  the  destroj 
haQils  of  mighty  man. 

I  had  Bat  in  trembling  silence  upon  my  horse,  and 
nessed  this  extraordinary  scene,  which  allowed  not  on 
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9se  animals  to  escape  out  of  my  sight.  Many  plunged  off 
on  the  prairie  for  a  distance,  but  were  overtaken  and 
led;  and  although  I  could  not  distinctly  estimate  the 
mber  that  were  slain,  yet  I  am  sure  that  some  hundreds 
these  noble  animals  fell  in  this  grand  melee. 
The  scene  after  the  battle  was  over  was  novel  and  curious 
the  extreme ;  the  hunters  were  moving  about  amongst 
J  dead  and  dying  animals,  leading  their  horses  by  their 
Iters,  and  claiming  their  victims  by  their  private  marks 
on  their  arrows,  which  they  were  drawing  from  the 
unds  in  the  animals'  sides. 

Ajnongst  the  poor  affrighted  creatures  that  had  occasion- 
f  dashed  through  the  ranks  of  their  enemy,  and  sought 
ety  in  flight  upon  the  prairie  (and  in  some  instances, 
1  undoubtedly  gained  it),  I  saw  them  stand  awhile, 
king  back,  when  they  turned,  and,  as  if  bent  on  their 
n  destruction,  retraced  their  steps,  and  mingled  them- 
ves  and  their  deaths  with  those  of  the  dying  throng, 
lers  had  fled  to  a  distance  on  the  prairies,  and  for  want 
company,  of  friends  or  of  foes,  had  stood  and  gazed  on 
the  battle-scene  was  over ;  seemingly  taking  pains  to 
y,  and  hold  their  lives  in  readiness  for  their  destroyers, 
lil  the  general  destruction  was  over,  when  they  fell  easy 
tims  to  their  weapons — making  the  slaughter  complete. 
AAer  this  scene,  and  after  arrows  had  been  claimed  and 
overed,  a  general  council  was  held,  when  all  hands  were 
ted  on  the  ground,  and  a  few  pipes  smoked ;  after  which, 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  back  to  the  village. 
du  deputation  of  several  of  the  warriors  was  sent  to  the 
ef,  who  explained  to  him  what  had  been  their  success ; 
I  the  same  intelligence  was  soon  comunicated  by  little 
lads  to  every  family  in  the  village ;  •  and  preparations 
re  at  once  made  for  securing  the  meat.  For  this  pur- 
je,  some  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  to  whose  lot 
.  all  the  drudgeries  of  Indian  life,  started  out  upon  the 
il,  which  led  them  to  the  battle-field,  where  they  spent 
\  day  in  skinning  the  animals,  and  cutting  up  the  meat, 
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wUoli  wais  mosdy  brotight  into  the  villages  on  their  ba 
as  thej  tagged  and  sweated  under  their  enormous 
cruel  loads. 

I  rode  out  to  see  this  eurtouB  soene ;  and  I  regret  exc 
ingly  that  I  kept  no  memorandum  of  it  in  mj  ^etch-b 
Amidst  the  throng  of  women  and  children,  that  had  1 
assembled,  and  all  of  whom  seemed  busily  at  work,  i 
many  superannuated  and  disabled  nags,  which  they 
brought  out  to  assist  in  carrying  in  the  meat ;  and  at  1< 
one  thousand  semi-loup  dogs,  and  whelps,  whose  keen 
petites  and  sagacity  had  brought  them  out,  to  claim  t 
sha^res  of  this  abundant  and  sumptuous  supply. 

I  stayed  and  inspected  this  curious  group  for  an  hou 
more  during  which  time,  I  was  almost  continually  ami 
by  the  clamorous  contentions  that  arose,  and  gener 
ended,  in  desperate  combats ;  both  amongst  the  dogs 
women,  who  seemed  alike  tenacious  of  their  local 
recently  acquired  rights;  and  disposed  to  settle  t 
claims  by  "  tooth  and  nail" — ^by  manual  and  brute  forc< 

When  I  had  seen  enough  of  this  I  rode  to  the  top  < 
beautiful  prairie  bluff,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  scene,  wl 
I  was  exceedingly  amused  by  overlooking  the  route  * 
laid  between  this  and   the  village,  which  was  over 
undulating  green  fields  for  several  miles,  that  laid  bene 
toe ;  over  which  there  seemed  a  continual  string  of  won 
dogs  and  horses,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  passing 
repassing  as  they  were  busily  bearing  home  their  he 
burthens  to  the  village,  and  in  their  miniature  appeara 
which  the  distance  gave  them,  not  unlike  to  a  busy  c 
munity  of  ants  as  they  are  sometimes  seen,  sacking 
transporting  the  treasures  of  a  cupboard,  or  the  sweets 
iugar-bowL 
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LETTER  No.  IXV. 
LITTLE  MANDAN  VILLAGE,  TIPPER  M1S80USL 

In  speaking  of  the  Mandans,  in  a  former  Letter,  I  men* 
oned  tliat  they  were  living  in  two  vUlages,  which  are 
bout  two  miles  apart.  Of  their  principal  village  I  have 
iven  a  minute  accoxmt,  which  precludes  the  necessity  of 
ly  saying  much  of  their  smaller  town,  to  which  I  des- 
snded  a  few  days  since,  from  the  Minatarees ;  and  where 

find  their  modes  and  customs,  precisely  the  same  as  I 
ave  heretofore  described.  This  village  contaons  sixty  or 
ighty  lodges,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  I 
ave  abeady  mentioned,  and  I  have  just  learned  that  they 
ave  been  keeping  the  annual  ceremony  here,  precisely 
1  the  same  manner  as  that  which  I  witnessed  in  the  lower 
r  larger  town,  and  have  explained. 

I  have  been  treated  with  the  same  hospitality  here  that 
Bs  extended  to  me  in  the  other  village ;  and  have  painted 
le  portraits  of  several  distinguished  persons,  which  has 
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i^tonished  and  pleased  them  very  much.  The  open 
my  brush  always  gains  me  many  enthusia-slic 
wherever  I  go  amongst  these  wild  folks;  and 
village  I  have  been  unusually  honored  and  even  c 
by  the  friendly  importunities  of  one  of  these  revei 
parasites,  who  (among&t  various  other  offices  of  hos] 
and  kindness  which  he  has  been  bent  upon  extern 
mc),  has  insisted  oUj  and  for  several  nights  been  in 
in,  tbe  honor  as  he  wonld  term  itj  of  oftering  his  b( 
my  pillow,  which  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  reject, 
course  h£  had  not  lacked  the  vanity  to  boast  ofj  aa 
of  signal  kindness  and  hospitality  on  his  part,  toi 
great  and  a  dUiinguished  strmiger  ! 

I  have  been  for  several  daj^s  suiTering  somewhat  y 
influenza,  which  has  induced  me  to  leave  my  bed, 
side  of  the  lodge,  and  sleep  on  the  floor,  wrappc 
builalo  robe,  with  my  feet  to  tlie  lire  in  tbe  centre 
room,  to  which  place  the  genuine  politcuess  of  my  c< 
and  wutcliful  fiiend  has  as  regularly  drawn  him,  wh 
irresistible  importunities  have  broiight  me,  nigb 
night,  to  the  only  altLTuative  of  using  his  bedaub< 
bear-greased  body  for  a  pillow. 

Being  unwilling  to  deny  the  poor  fellow  tbe  satis 
he  seemed  to  bo  drawing  from  this  singular  freak, 
some  pains  to  inq^nire  into  his  character;  and  learn* 
he  was  a  Riecaree  brave,  by  the  name  of  Pah-tooea 
who  strikes),  who  is  here  with  several  others  of  hi: 
on  a  friendly  visit  (though  in  a  hostile  village),  and 
as  they  arc,  unprotected,  except  by  the  merey  o: 
enemies.  I  think  it  probable,  therefore^  that  he  is  ; 
onsly  endeavoring  thus  to  ingratiate  himself  i 
afTcctions,  and  consequently  to  insure  my  guardiansl; 
influence  for  his  protection.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Teudering  me  many  kind  services,  and  I  have  in 
traced  him  on  my  canvass  for  immortality. 

The  Eiccaree  village,  is  beautifully  situated  on  tl 
bank  of  the  riverj  two  hundred  mdes  below  the  Ma 
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nd  built  very  much  in  the  same  manner ;  being  consti- 
ited  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  earth-covered  lodges,  which 
re  in  part  surrounded  by  an  imperfect  and  open  baitier 
f  piquets  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  of  ten  or  twelve 
3et  in  height. 

This  village  is  built  upon  an  open  prairie,  and  the  grace- 
illy  undulating  hills  that  rise  in  the  distance  behind  it  are 
7erywhere  covered  with  a  verdant  green  turf,  without  a 
•ee  or  a  bush  any  where  to  be  seen.  The  view  was  taken 
•om  the  deck  of  the  steamer  when  I  was  on  my  way  up 
tie  river ;  and  probably  it  was  well  that  I  took  it  then,  for 
3  hostile  and  deadly  are  the  feelings  of  these  people 
awards  the  pale  faces^  at  this  time,  that  it  may  be  deemed 
lost  prudent  for  me  to  pass  them  on  my  way  down  the 
Lver,  without  stopping  to  make  them  a  visit.  They  cer- 
linly  are  harboring  the  most  resentful  feelings  at  this 
me  towards  the  Traders,  and  others  passing  on  the  river ; 
nd  no  doubt,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  lives  of  any 
rhite  men,  who  unluckily  fall  into  their  hands.  They 
ave  recently  sworn  death  and  destruction  to  every  white 
lan,  who  comes  in  their  way ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
bey  are  ready  to  execute  their  threats. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  first  visited  these  people  thirty 
ears  since,  it  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  their  history, 
bat  the  Biccarees  received  and  treated  them  with  great 
indness  and  hospitality ;  but  owing  to  the  system  of  trade, 
nd  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  in  this 
ountry,  they  have  been  inflicted  with  real  or  imaginary 
buses,  of  which  they  are  themselves,  and  the  Pur  Traders, 
he  best  judges ;  and  for  which  they  are  now  harboring 
he  most  inveterate  feelings  towards  the  whole  civilized 
ace. 

The  Eiccarees  are  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Pawnees,  living  on  the  Platte  Eiver,  some  hundreds  of 
niles  below  this,  inasmuch  as  their  language  is  nearly  or 
[uite  the  same ;  and  their  personal  appearance  and  customs 
IS  similar  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  amongst  a 
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people  30  long  si  ace  separateil  from  their  parent  tri 
continually  subjected  to  innovations  firom  tbe  neig 
tribes  around  thera ;  amongst  whom,  in  tbeir  erra 
derings  in  search  of  a  locatioiij  they  have  been 
about  in  the  character,  alternately,  of  friends  and  of 

T  shall  resume  my  voyage  down  the  river  in  a  ft 
ill  my  cant>c ;  and  I  may^  perhaps ^  atop  and  pa 
people  a  visit^  and  consequently,  be  able  to  say  i 
them ;  or,  I  may  be  hauled  tn^  to  the  shore,  and  i 
plundered,  and  my  *^  scalp  d^m^ccd^^^  as  they  have  dea 
recently  with  the  Icisi  trader^  who  has  dared  for 
years  past,  to  continue  his  residence  %\ith  them,  aft 
had  laid  fatal  hands  on  each  one  of  his  comrades 
him  J  and  divided  and  shared  their  goods. 

Of  the  Man  dans,  who  are  about  me  in  this  little 
I  need  say  nothing,  except  that  they  are  in  every 
the  same  as  those  I  have  described  in  the  lower  t 
and  in  fact,  I  believe  this  little  town  is  rather  a 
residence  fur  a  few  of  the  noted  families,  than  anythi 
as  T  am  told  that  none  of  their  wigwams  are  t 
through  the  winter.  I  shall  leave  them  in  the  n 
and  take  np  my  residence  a  few  days  longer  w 
hospitable  frientls  Mr.  Kipp,  Mab-to-toh-pa^  &c., 
large  village ;  and  then  with  my  canvass  and  eaj 
paint  pots  in  my  canoe  ;  with  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  tc 
and  my  own  oar  to  steer,  wend  my  way  again 
mighty  Missouri  towards  my  native  land,  biddin 
lasting  farewcU  to  the  kind  and  hospitable  Mandani 

In  taking  this  final  leave  of  them,  which  will  1 
with  some  decided  feelings  of  regret,  and  in  recedii 
their  country,  I  shall  look  back  and  reflect  upon  tl 
their  curious  and  peculiar  modes  with  no  small  d< 
pleasure,  as  well  as  surprise;  inasmuch  as  their  ho^ 
and  friendly  treatment  have  fully  corroborated  m 
belief  that  the  North  American  Indian  in  his  p 
state  is  a  high  minded,  hospitable  and  honorable 
and  their  singular  and  peculiar  customa  have  it 
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»istible  belief  in  my  mind  that  they  haye  had  a  different 
Tin,  or  are  of  a  different  compkHind  of  character  from 
r  other  tribe  that  I  have  yet  seen^  or  that  can  be 
kbably  seen  in  North  America. 

jx  coming  to  such  a  conclndon  as  ihis^  the  mind  is  at 
\e  filled  with  a  flood  of  inquiries  as  to  the  source  from 
ich  they  have  sprung,  and  eagerly  seeking  for  the 
dence  which  is  to  lead  it  to  the  most  probable  and  cor- 
t  conclusion.  Amongst  these  evideiices  of  which  there 
many,  and  forcible  ones  to  be  met  with  amongst  these 
»ple,  and  many  of  which  I  have  named  in  my  former 
stlesy  the  most  striking  are  those  which  go,  T  think, 
ddedly  to  suggest  the  existence  of  looks  and  of  customs 
ongst  them,  bearing  incontestible  proofs  of  an  amalgam 
civilized  and  savage;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
cx)f  of  any  receo  t  proximity  of  a  civilized  stock  that  could 
any  way  haye  been  engrafted  upon  thenu 
rhese  &cts  then,  with  the  host  of  their  peculiarities 
ich  stare  a  traveller  in  the  face,  lead  the  mind  back  in 
rch  of  some  more  remote  and  rational  cause  for  such 
iking  singularities;  and  in  this  dilemma,  I  have  been 
nost  disposed  (not  to  advance  it  as  a  theory  but)  to 
juire  whether  here  may  not  be  found,  yet  existing,  the 
Qains  of  the  Wekh  cohny — the  followers  of  Madoo ;  who 
tory  tells  us,  if  I  recollect  right,  started  with  ten  ships,  to 
onize  a  country  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  Western 
ean;  whose  expedition  I  thick  has: been  pretty  clearly 
kced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missistippi,  or  the  coast  of 
}rida,  and  whose  fate  further  than  this  seems  sealed  in 
searchable  mystery. 

[  am  travelling  in  this  country  as  I  have  before  said,  not 
advance  or  to  prove  theories^  but  to  see  all  I  am  able  to 
),  and  to  tell  it  in  the  simpleist  and  most  intelligible 
mner  I  can  to  the  world,  for  their  own  conclusions,  or 
*  theories  I  may  feel  disposed  to  advance,  and  be  better 
le  to  defend  after  I  get  out  of  this  singular  country; 
lere  all  the  powers  of  one's  faculties  are  required,  and 
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mucli  lietter  employed  I  consider^  in  Iielpiog  him 
and  in  gatlieriiig  matcridSj  tliau  m  stopping  to  dri 
tkicc  and  delicate  Gonclusiona  by  the  way. 

If  my  indefinite  reconections  of  tho  fate  of  that  c 
hikWcvcTj  as  recorded  in  history  be  correct,  I  see  nc 
ill  suggesting  the  inqmryj  whether  they  did  not  sail 
Mississippi  river  in  their  ten  ships,  or  such  number  o 
as  might  have  arrived  safe  in  ita  mouth  j  and  1 
advanced  up  tbe  Oliio  from  it5  junction ,  (as  they  na1 
would  J  it  being  the  widest  and  most  gentle  curren 
rich  and  fertile  country,  planted  themselves  as 
cultural ists  on  its  rich  banks  ^  where  they  livec 
nourished,  and  increased  in  numbers,  until  they 
attacked,  and  at  last  besieged  by  the  numerous  hor 
sav^agcs  who  were  je^ilous  of  their  growing  conditior 
as  a  protection  against  their  assaults,  built  those  nur 
civdued  fortifications,  tlie  ruins  of  wkich  are  now 
Been  on  the  Ohio  and  tho  Muskingum,  in  which  the^ 
at  la,^t  all  destroyed,  except  some  few  families  wt 
intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  whose  offspring, 
half-breeds,  were  in  such  a  manner  allied  to  thci 
thcii'  lives  were  spared;  and  forming  themselves 
rfiinall  and  separate  community,  took  up  tbeir  reside 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri;  on  which,  for  the  wan 
permanent  location,  being  on  the  lands  of  their 
powerful  enemies,  were  obliged  repeatedly  to  remove 
continuing  their  course  up  the  river,  have  in  time  mi 
to  the  place  where  they  arc  now  living,  and  eonseq 
found  with  the  numerous  and  most  miaccountahle 
Iiaxities  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  so  iucon 
with  the  general  character  of  the  ^orth  American  In 
with  complexions  of  every  shade;  with  hair  of  £ 
colours  in  civilized  society,  and  many  with  hazel 
grey,  and  with  blue  eyes. 

The  above  is  a  suggestion  of  a  momtni;  and  I  wt 
reader  to  bear  it  in  mindj  that  if  I  ever  advance  su< 
theory^  it  will  be  after  I  have  collected  other  proofs, 
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tall  take  great  pains  to  do ;  after  I  have  taken  a  vocabu* 
r  of  their  language,  and  also  in  m  j  transit  down  the 
»r  in  my  canoe,  I  may  be  able  from  my  own  exami- 
tons  of  the  ground,  to  ascertain  whether  the  shores  of 

Missouri  bear  evidences  of  their  former  locations ;  or 
)ther  amongst  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country  below, 
re  remain  any  satisfactory  traditions  of  their  residences 
and  transit  through  their  countries. 

close  here  my  book  (and  probably  for  some  time,  my 
larks),  on  th^  firiendly  and  hospitable  Mandans. 

on— Seyefil  jeara  ha?isg  elapsed  since  the  above  account  of  the 
idans  was  written,  I  open  the  book  to  coliYey  to  the  reader  the 
uicholy  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  this  interesting  tribe, 
$h  happened  a  short  time  after  I  left  their  conntry;  and  the  manner 
caoses  of  their  misfortune  I  have  explained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
>nd  Yolnme  of  this  Work;  as  well  as  some  fturther  considerations 
he  subject  jnst  above-named,  relative  to  their  early  history,  and  the 
»able  &te  of  the  followers  '  Madoe^  to  which  I  respectfoUy  refer 
reader  before  he  goes  nu*.^!  in  the  body  of  the  Wo^  See 
>eBdiz  A. 
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LETTEB  No.  XXVI. 
MOUTU  OF  TETON  ElYEB,  UPPER  MISSO^ 

Since  writing  tlic  abovo  Letter  I  have  dcsce 
Missourij  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  mil 
little  bark,  witli  Ea'tistc  ami  BogarJ,  mj  old  '■  Co 
du  royage^^'  and  have  much  to  ^nj  of  what  we  thrc 
what  we  saw  on  our  way,  which  will  be  given  anc 

I  am  now  in  the  heart  of  the  country  belongi 
uumeroua  tribii  of  tbe  Siunx:  or  Dahcotas,  and  ha' 
faces  and  Indian  customs  in  abundance  around  r\ 
tribe  is  otte  of  the  most  numerous  in  North  Auk 
also  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  warlike  tril 
found,  numbering  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand^ 
undoubtedly  to  muster,  if  the  tribe  could  be  mov 
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leously,  at  least  eight  or  ten  thousand  warriors,  well 
unted  and  well  armed.  This  tribe  take  vast  numbers  of 
I  wild  horses  on  the  plains  towards  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
I  many  of  them  have  been  supplied  with  guns ;  but  the 
»ter  part  of  them  hunt  with  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
g  lances,  killing  their  game  from  their  horses'  backs 
ile  at  full  speed. 

rhe  name  Sioux  (pronounced  see-oo)  by  which  they  are 
liliarly  called,  is  one  that  has  been  given  to  them  by 
French  traders,  the  meaning  of  which  I  never  have 
rned;  their  own  name  being,  in  their  language,  Dah- 
ba.  The  personal  appearance  of  these  people  is  very 
)  and  prepossessing,  their  persons  tall  and  straight,  and 
ir  movements  elastic  and  graceful.  Their  stature  is 
isiderably  above  that  of  the  Mandans  and  Biccarees,  or 
kckfeet ;  but  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Crows,  Assinne- 
ns  and  Minatarees,  furnishing  at  least  one  half  of  their 
rriors  of  six  feet  or  more  in  height. 
!  am  here  living  with,  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a 
Ltleman  by  the  name  of  Laidlaw,  a  Scotchman,  who  is 
iched  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  who,  in 
apany  with  Mr.  M'Kenzie  (of  whom  I  have  before 
ken)  and  Lamont,  has  the  whole  agency  of  the  Fur 
npan/s  transactions  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
I  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

[?his  gentleman  has  a  finely-built  Fort  here,  of  two  or 
ee  hundred  feet  square,  enclosing  eight  or  ten  of  their 
^ries,  houses  and  stores,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
upies  spacious  and  comfortable  apartments,  which  are 
I  supplied  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  and 
tly  and  respectably  conducted  by  a  fine  looking, 
dest,  and  dignified  Sioux  woman,  the  kind  and  affec- 
late  mother  of  his  little  flock  of  pretty  and  interesting 
Idren. 

%is  Fort  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  and 
ductive  of  the  American  Fur  Company's  posts,  being 
;he  centre  of  the  great  Sioux  country,  drawing  from  all 
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quarters  an  iiumense  and  ahnost  incredible  nnmbei 
buffalo  robes,  irhich  are  (wrri6d  to  the  New  York 
other  Eastern  markets,  and  scM  at  a  great  profit    ^ 
post  t3  thirteen  huodred  miles  ab«nr6  St  Lbois,  on 
west  bank  of  the  MissotiH,  oh  a  beautifal  jpkdn  near 
mouth  of  the  Teton  riyer  which  empties  ihtd  the  Missi 
from  the  Westj  and  the  Fort  has  receired  the  nam( 
Fort  PierrOj  in  oomplim^t  to  Monsr.  Pierre  CJhoui 
who  is  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Fur  (kfmpdakji  ^eski 
in  St.  Louis ;  and  to  whose  poUteness  I  am  ilid^bted, 
have  before  mentioned,  for  my  passage  in  the  Oonlpa 
steamer,  on  her  first  Tojrage  to  the-  Ydlow  Stone ; 
whose  nrbane  and  gentlemanly  society,  I  have  before  s 
I  had  during  my  passage. 

The  coimtry  about  this'  Fort  is  ahnost  entirely  pra 
producing  along  tbe  banks  of  the  river  and  streams  o 
slight  skirtings  of  timber.  No  site  conld  have  I 
selected  more  pleasing  or  more  advantageous  than  i, 
the  Fon  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  Missouri's  i 
beautiful  plains,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  series  of  gracef 
undulating,  grass-eovered  hiUs,  on  all  sides;  rising  li] 
series  of  terraces,  to  the  summit  level  of  the  prairies,  s 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  which  then  stieti 
ofif  in  an  apparently  boundless  ocean  of  gracefully  swel 
waves  and  fields  of  green.  On  my  way  up  the  rive 
made  a  painting  of  this  lovely  spot,  taken  firom  the  sun 
of  the  bluffs,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  showing  an  enoa 
ment  of  Sioux,  of  six  hundred  tents  or  skin  lodges,  aro 
the  Fort,  where  they  had  concentrated  to  make  the  sp: 
trade ;  exchanging  their  ftirs  and  peltries  for  articles 
luxuries  of  civilized  manufisusture. 

The  great  family  of  Sioux  who  occupy  so  Vast  a  trac 
country,  extending  from  the  banks  of  l^e  Mississippi  r 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  everjrwhe] 
migratory  or  roaraiiig  tribe,  divided  into  forty-two  bi 
or  families,  each  having  a  chief  who  aU  aoknowledg 
superior  or  head  chief,  to  whom  they  all  are  held  subc 
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nata  Thus  subordination,  however^  I  should  nther  record 
as  ihw^  fcrmer  and  noHtfc  reigulation,  o£  whiah  there  exists 
no  dQubt>  than  an  exUtmg  one,  since. the  numeions  inno»- 
yatigns  xnade  amongst  these  people  by  the  Ear  Traders,  as 
well  as  by  jbhe  proximity  of  dvilizatipn  along  a  great  deal 
of  their  firontier,  .which  soon  upset*  and  change  many  native 
reignlatioDS,^  and  parlioalarly  those  relating  to  their -goyern* 
ment  and  religion. 

There  isxoie.  principal  and  familiar  diyiaon  of  this  tribe 
into  what  ;am  oalled  the  Miifi&s^ppi  vA  Mksouiri  Sionx. 
Those  bctrdeidng  on,  the  banks  ol  the  Mississippi,:  Qoncea- 
trating  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Jort.  Snelling,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  t&a^  are  called,  the  Mississippi  Sioux. 
These  are  somewiuut  advanced  towards  oiyiliaation,  and 
familiar  with  white  people,  with  whom  they  have  held 
intercourse  for  many  years,  andare  conseqnendy  excessiye 
whisky  drinkers,  though  constituting  but  a  meagre  pro- 
portion, and  at,  the  same  time,  but  a  yery  ^n£Eiir  and 
imperfect  sample  of  the^gieat  mass  of  thia  tribe  who  inhabit 
the  shores  of  the  Missouri,  and  foadeesly  roam  on  the  vast 
plains  interyening  betw^eoi  it^  and  the  Booky  MountainS| 
and  are  still  liying  entirely  in  tiaj^r  pprimitive  eoitdition. 

There  is  no  tribe  on  the  Oontinenl;^  perhaps,  of  finer 
looking  men  than  the  Skoux;  and  few  tribes  who  are 
better  and  more  comfortably  elad,  and  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  lifo.  There  are.no  parts  of-  the  great  plains 
of  America  which  are  m(^e  abundantly  stocked  with 
buffidoes  and  wild  horses,  nor  any  people  more  bold  in 
destroying  the  one  for  food^  and  impropriating  the  otlrar 
to  their  use.  There  has  gone  abroad,  &om  the  many 
histories  which  haye  been  written  of  these  people,  an 
opinion  which  is  too  cuirent  in  the  world,  that  the  Indian 
is  necessarily  a  poor,  drunken,  murderous  wretch ;  which 
account  is, certainly  tmjust  as  regards  the  sayage,  -and 
doing  less  than  justice  to  the  werld  for  whom  such  histories 
haye  been  prepared.  I  haye  travelled  seyeral  years 
already  amongst  these  people  and  I  haye  not  had  my  scalp 
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taken,  nor  a  blow  struck  me;  nor  Lad  occasion  to  r 
baud  against  an  Indian  ;  nor  has  my  property  been 
as  yet  to  ray  knowletlge,  to  the  value  of  a  shillit 
that  in  a  country  where  no  man  is  punishable  by 
the  crime  of  stealing ;  still  some  of  them  steals  and 
too ;  and  if  white  men  did  not  do  the  same,  and 
tlcfiancc  of  the  laws  of  G<xl  and  man,  I  might  tal 
faction  in  stigmatizing  the  Indian  character  as  1 
and  murderous.  That  the  Indians  in  their  native  , 
^^drrmken^^'  is  false;  for  they  are  the  only  tern 
people,  literally  Bpeaktng,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  tra 
ever  expect  to  sec.  If  the  civilized  world  are  sta 
thisj  it  Ls  X\\^fact  that  they  must  battle  with,  not  w 
for  these  people  manufacture  no  spirituous  liquoi 
selves,  and  know  nothing  of  it  until  it  is  brought  in 
country  and  tendered  to  them  by  Christians.  Thii 
people  are  "  ndhed^^  is  equally  untrue^  and  as 
disproved ;  for  I  am  sure  that  w^ith  the  paintings 
made  amongst  the  ilaiidans  and  Crowds,  and  other 
aod  with  their  beautiful  ojstumes  which  I  have  p 
and  shall  bring  home,  I  shall  be  able  to  establish  1 
that  many  of  these  people  dress,  not  only  with 
comlTirtable  for  any  latitude,  but  that  they  abo  dre 
some  Gonsiderable  taste  and  elegance.  Nor  am  I  qu 
that  they  are  entitled  ti.i  the  name  of  ^^pmr^^'  who 
a  boundless  country  of  green  fields,  with  good  b: 
ride  ;  where  they  are  all  joint  tenants  of  the  aoilj  to 
w^here  the  Great  Spirit  has  supplied  them  with  an 
anee  of  food  to  eat ;  where  they  are  all  indulging 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  lifetime  of  idlcn 
ease,  with  no  business  hours  to  attend  to,  or  profes 
leani ;  where  they  have  no  notes  in  bank  or  other  t 
pay— no  taxes,  no  tithes,  no  rents,  nor  beggars  tc 
and  tax:  the  sympathy  of  their  souls  at  every  stc 
go.  Such  might  bo  poverty  in  the  Christian  woi 
is  sure  to  be  a  blessing  where  the  pride  and  insole 
comparative  wealth  are  unkno^vn. 
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I  mentioned  that  this  is  the  nucleus  or  place  of  concen- 
»1aon  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  who  often 
^ngregate  here  in  great  masses  to  make  their  trades  with 
le  American  Fur  Company ;  and  that  on  my  way  up  the 
Lver,  some  months  since,  I  found  here  encamped,  six 
undred  &milies  of  Sioux,  living  in  tents  covered  with 
uflEeilo  hides.  Amongst  these  there  were  twenty  or  more 
f  the  different  bands,  each  one  with  their  chief  at  their 
ead,  over  whom  was  a  superior  chirf  and  leader,  a 
liddle-aged  man,  of  middling  stature,  with  a  noble  coun- 
manoe,  and  a  figure  almost  equalling  the  Apollo,  and  I 
ainted  his  portrait.  The  name  of  this  chief  is  Ha-won-je- 
ih  (the  one  horn)  of  the  Mee-ne-cow-e-gee  band,  who  has 
[sen  rapidly  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  tribe,  from  his 
wn  extraordinary  merits,  even  at  so  early  an  age.  He 
>ld  me  that  he  took  the  name  of  "One  Horn"  (or  shell) 
rem  a  simple  small  shell  that  was  hanging  on  his  neck, 
rhich  descended  to  him  from  his  &ther,  and  which,  he  said, 
6  valued  more  than  anything  he  possessed;  affording  a 
briking  instance  of  the  living  affection  which  these  people 
ften  cherish  for  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  he  chose  to  carry 
tiis  name  through  life  in  preference  to  many  others  and 
lore  honorable  ones  he  had  a  right  to  have  taken,  from 
ifferent  battles  and  exploits  of  his  extraordinary  life.  He 
reated  me  with  great  kindness  and  attention,  considering 
limself  highly  complimented  by  the  signal  and  unpre- 
edented  honor  I  had  confered  upon  him  by  painting  his 
portrait,  and  that  before  I  had  invited  any  other.  His 
ostume  was  a  very  handsome  one,  and  will  have  a  place 
a  my  Indian  Galleby  by  the  side  of  his  picture.  It  is 
aadeofelk  skins  beautiftdly  dressed,  and  fringed  with 
\  profusion  of  porcupine  quills  and  scalp  locks;  and  his 
lair,  which  is  very  long  and  proftise,  divided  into  two 
)arts,  and  lifted  up  and  crossed,  over  the  top  of  his  head, 
vith  a  simple  tie  giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
[Sirkish  turban. 

This  extraordinary  man,  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
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dignity  of  ehie^  was  the  renownod  of  his  tnbe  foi 
attiletio  acIiiATements.  In  the  ehsM  he  iras  fijienost 
oould  ran  down  a  bufiSalo^  wliidi  harofton  had  done,  on 
owal^s,  and  drive  hia  azraw  io  :t]ie  heart  He  naa 
fleetest  in  the  tribe;  aadiflthe  jraiM  ha. had  ivn,  he 
alwaya  taken  the  prii^         .       :  :  ^ 

,  It  was  proverbial  in  his  tsibe^  that  Hia*wan-je4ah'8 
never  was  drawn  in  vidnf  and  hit  wigwam  was  abandi 
famished  with  scalps  Ihat  he  hadj  taken.  &>m  hia  enei 
heads  m  battle* 

Having  descwded  the  liv^er  tfana  fiur|:1heii^  and  ha 
haoled  oat  my  oanoe^  and  taksn  ap  my  qiuMsrs  for  ai 
with  mine  host,  Mr.  LakUaWi  as  I  have^befor^isaid; 
having  introdoodd  my  xealefa  to  the  cotntisy  imd 
people,  and  more  partiouladrly  to  ,&fi  dhief  digntety  of 
Sioox;  and  having  promised  in  thdhegioiBi]i^<lf€ki^ 
also,  that  I ^oold  give  tiiem.s6mfi  amnsing^andiHou 
information  that  we  pieked  upi.andineidflQfaiMlMt.we 
with,  on  onr  voya^  fincm  the;  Mandans  to.>  this  pb 
have  again,  to  beg  that  they  imUl  pardon  ma.far  ' 
holding fixuntheax yet awhilelongery the. indd^KtB  of 
corions  and  most  imjportant  part  of  my  Xonr,  :iheiiatai 
of  which,  at  this  time,  aaema  .to  mtdcooac^*  lude  in 
ballad,''  thoagh  I  prcmiae  my  read«iB  Ihey  are  wri 
and  will  i^pear  in  the  book  in  a  proper,  aitd  approp 
place. 

Taking  itibr  granted  then,  that  I  will  be  indulge 
this  freak,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  presoming  on 
readers'  patience  in  pr<^posing  another  which  is  to 
them  here  an  extract  from  my  Notos^  which  w^ie  mad 
my  joomey  of  Airteea  htmdrod  miles  from  St.  Lon 
this  place,  whercrl  stopped,  as  I  have  aaid,  amongst  se 
thousands  of  Sioux:  wh^^  I  remained,  for  some  time 
painted  my  numerous  portraits  of  their  chiefii,  &c. ;  ox 
whom  was  the  head  and  leadw  of  the  Sioux,  whom  I 
already  introduced.  On  the  long  and  tedious  route 
lies  between  St.  Louis  and  this  place,  I  passed  the  Saec 
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iwa^ih-^e  Ecmaav^tiket  Qmaluuvs,/  jand  tiie  Ottoea 
oaUx^  note  oa  .iheBLftllY  mhvk  are  rasenred  £»v  anothepr 
laceX  ^^^ iapdediAt iha. Ptanflahs, a^mall.tribe rosidiagi ia 
ae  TiUagfiijoa  diA  vart  bank  ctthe  xiiwr,  tlifee  hundxed 
lUea  beloin  liii%,and  one  tiiiRiaaiidf^^ 

ThePoiLOldui  are>alloraftained.iii  Mffientj-fivv  oi  ei£^]l7 
»dges,  mid«iiof  Iraffida  skkm^  ia.t]ie:JMmo£  tenia;  tW 
ainiM  for  wlwli  ate  polea  <^  fifteeoi  or  tventj  ftet  ia 
ingtb,  with  tlie  but  ends  standing  on  the  ground,  and  the 
nail  ends  meeting  at  the  top,  forming  a  cone^  which  sheds 
Of  the  rain  and  wind  with  peifeot  soocesa.  This  small 
)mnant  of  a  tribe  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
i  numbers;  and  I  should  think,  at  least,  two-thirds 
r  those  are  women.  This  disparity  in  numbers  haying 
een  produced  by  the  continual  losses  which  their  men 
iffer,  who  are  penetrating  the  bnfialo  country  for  meat, 
>T  which  they  are  now  obHged  to  travel  a  great  way  (as 
le  buffaloes  have  recently  left  their  countiy),  exposing 
leir  liyes  to  their  more  numerous  enemies  about  them. 

The  chief^  who  was  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  is  a  noble 
)ecimen  of  native  dignity  and  philosophy.  I  conversed 
Luch  with  him ;  and  from  his  dignified  manners,  as  well , 
}  from  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning,  I  became  fully 
mvinced  that  he  deserved  to  be  the  sachem  of  a  more 
umerous  and  prosperous  tribe.  He  related  to  me  with 
reat  coolness  and  firankness,  the  poverty  and  distress  of 
is  nation ;  and  with  the  method  of  a  philoeopher,  pre 
LCted  the  certain  and  rapid  extinction  of  his  tribe,  which 
dhad  not  the  power  to  avert.  Poor,  noble  chief;  who 
as  equal,  and  worthy  of  a  greater  empire  I  He  sat  upon 
le  deck  of  the  steamy  overlooking  the  little  clu^er.of  his 
igwams  mingled  amongst  the  trees;  and,  like  Caius 
[arius,  weeping  over  the  ruina  of  Carthage,  shed  tears  as 
e  was  descanting  on  the  poverty  of  his  ill&ted  little  com- 
lunilTV  which  he  told  me  ''  had  once  bew  powerfull  and 
appy^  that  the  buffidoes  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given 
kwi  for  food,  and  which  formerly  qiread  all  over  thw 
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green  prairies,  had  all  been  killed  or  driven  o 
approach  of  i^-hite  men,  who  wanted  their  skina- 
country  was  now  entirely  destitute  of  game,  ani 
roots  for  their  food,  as  it  waa  one  continued  pn 
that  his  young  men  penetrating  the  countries 
enemies  for  buffaloes,  which  they  where  oblige 
ivcre  ent  to  pieces  and  destroyed  in  great  number 
lus  people  had  foolishly  became  £ondoijir..wale>- 


THE  nuB-WATER. 

X      0  rSaT7  I't'  '"''''''''  '^'  ^^-- 
J  tue  rtet    that  his  tribe  was  too  small,  an 
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irriorflj  too  few  to  go  to  war  with  the  tribes  around  them; 
%t  they  were  met  and  killed  by  the  Sioux  on  the  North, 
the  Pawnees  on  the  West;  and  by  the  Osages  and  Konzas 
the  South;  and  still  more  alarmed  from  the  constant 
vance  of  the  pale  fisices — their  enemies  from  the  East, 
th  whisky  and  small-pox,  which  already  had  destroyed 
ir*£ifths  of  his  tribe,  and  soon  would  impoverish,  and  at 
{t  destroy  the  remainder  of  them. " 
In  this  way  did  this  shrewd  philosopher  lament  over  the 
lucky  destiny  of  his  tribe;  and  I  pitied  him  with  all  my 
art.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  represeur 
iions;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  tribe  on  the  frontier 
>re  in  want,  nor  any  more  deserving  of  the  sympathy 
d  charity  of  the  government  and  Christian  societies  of 
3  civilized  world. 

The  son  of  this  chief,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  dis- 
Lguished  himself  in  a  singular  manner  the  day  before  our 
Mimer  reached  their  village,  by  taking  to  himself  four 
ves  in  one  day  I  This  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
lak  of  his,  was  just  the  thing  to  make  him  the  greatest 
rt  of  TMUciine  in  the  eyes  of  his  people ;  and  probably  he 
ij  date  much  of  his  success  and  greatness  through  life, 
this  bold  and  original  step,  which  suddenly  raised  him 
bo  notice  and  importance. 

The  old  chief  Shoo-dega-cha,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
ove,  considering  his  son  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
aturity,  fitted  him  out  for  house-keeping,  by  giving  him 
tiandsome  wigwam  to  live  in,  and  nine  horses,  with  many 
her  valuable  presents;  when  the  boy,  whose  name  is 
ongs-kay-de  (the  great  chief,)  soon  laid  his  plans  for  the 
oud  and  pleasant  epoch  in  his  life,  and  consummated 
em  in  the  following  ingenious  and  amusing  manner. 
Wishing  to  connect  himself  with,  and  consequently  to 
cure  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men 
the  tribe,  he  had  held  an  interview  with  one  of  the  most 
stinguished ;  and  easily  (being  the  son  of  a  chief,)  made 
1  arrangement  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  which  he 
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to  reoeive  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  <sertain  hoi 
whioli  hO'WaB  to  give  two  horseSi  a  gnn,  and  a 
pounds  of  tobaooo.  This'waa  j^joined  on  tibe  fittlic 
prolbnnd  secret). and  as  a  condition  of  tiie  espoosa 
}ike  maxmer  he  soon  made  similar  arrangraients  miiik 
other  leading  men  of  the  1aibe,^ach  of  whom  had  a ; 
and  be^ntifdl  dfiughter,  of  marriageable  age.  To  ea 
the  &thers  he  had  promised  two  horMS,  and  oth^r  {»r 
similar  to  thosei  stipulated  for  in  ihe  first  inst^ce,  ai 
under  die  same  injmdotions  of  secresy,  until  the 
approached,  when  he- had  announced  to  the  whole 
that  he  was  to*  be  married.  At  the  time  appointed 
all  assembled,  and  all  wero  in  ignorance  of  the  fidi 
that  wa»to  be  placed  in  his  on  this  occasion^  He  bi 
some  of  his  young  firiends  who  were  prepared  to  assis 
to  ikad  up  the  eight  horses.  He  took  two  of  them  1 
halteiB,  and  the  other  presents  agreed  upon  m  his 
hand,  and  advaocing  to  the  fiist  of  Ihe  parents,  ' 
daughter  was  standijig  by  ihe  side  of  him,  saying  k 
^  you  promised  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter  on  tin; 
for  which  I  was.  to  give  you  <two  horses."  The 
assented'with  a^'  ughf  ireceivii^  the  present^  and  { 
his  chUd  ;•  when  scmie  coi^iision  ensued  trota  1^  sii 
neous  remonstrances,  which  w^re  suddenly  made  I 
other  three  parents,  who  had  brought  Iheir  dau{ 
forward,  and  were  shocked  at  this  sudden  disappoint 
as  well  as  by  the  mutual  declarations  th^  wero  maki 
similar  contracts  that  each  one  had  entered  into  with 
As  soon  as  they  could  be  pacified,  and  silence  was  res 
he  exultittgly  replied,  "You  hare  all  acknowledg 
public  your  pr^nisee  with  me,  which  I  shall  expect  j 
ftilfiL  I  am  here  to  perform  all  the  engagements  wl 
have  made,  and  I  expect  you  ajl  to  do  the  same.'' 
more  was  said.  He  led  up  the  two  horses  for  eacl 
deUyeied  the  other  presents ;  leading  off  to  his  wigwa 
four  brides^taking  two  in  each  hand,  and  commenc 
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npon  his  new  mode  of  life ;  reaerving  only  one  of  his 
B  for  his  own  dfdly  use. 

isited  the  wigwam  of  this  young  ingtalled  mediciM' 
several  times,  and  saw  his  fonr  modest  litde  wives 
\  aroimd  the  fiie,  where  all  stemed  to  harmonise  very 
and  for  aught  I  oould  discover,  were  esitering  very 
ty  on  the  duldes  «Qd  pleasures  <^  married  life;  I 
ed  one  of  them  for  her  portrait,  and  painted  it,  Mbng- 
r-shaw  (the  bending  willow)^  in  a  very  pretty  dress  of 
ikins,  and  covered  with  a  yonng  bufi&Io's  robe,  which 
landsomely  ornamented,  and  worn  with  much  grade 
leasing  effect.  .     .. 

,  Chouteau  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  Mijor  Sanford, 
;ent  for  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians,  were  with  me  at 
ime;  and  both  of  these  gentlemen,  highly  pleased 
3o  ingenious  and  innoomt  a  freak,  folt  disposed  to  be 
1,  and  sent  them  many  presents  from  the  steamer. 
9  ages  of  &ese  young  brides  were  probably  all  between^ 
8  and  fifteen  years — the  season  of  life  in  which  most 
xls  in  this  wild  country  contract  marriage, 
is  a  surprising  &ot,  that  women  matuxe  in  these 
18  at  that  eady  age,  and  there  have  been  some 
toes  where  marriage  has  tdcen  plaoe,  even  at  eleven; 
ihe  juvenile  mother  has  been  blest  with  her  first 
ing  at  the  age  of  twelve! 

)8e  &ots  are  calculated  to  create  snrprise  and  almost 
Lnlity  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  thsr&are  circtm* 
IS  for  his  consideration  yet  to  be  known,  which  will 
lanner  account  for  these  extraordinary  facts. 
)re  is  not  a  doubt  but  there  is  a  more  early  approach 
ttuiity  amongst  the  females  of  this  oountry  than  in 
sed  communities,  owing  either  to  a  .sateral  and 
tutional  difference,  or  to  the  exposed  and  active  life 
lead.  Yet  there  is  another  and  more  general  cause 
rly  marriages  (and  consequentiy  apparent  maturity), 
L  arises  out  of  the  modes  and  forms  of  the  country, 
)  most  of  the  marriages   are  contracted  with  the 
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parents,  harried  on  by  the  impatience  of  the  applicant,  and 
prematnrely  accepted  and  consummated  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  who  are  often  impatient  to  be  in  receipt  of 
the  presents  they  are  to  receive  as  the  price  of  their 
daughters.  There  is  also  the  facility  of  dissolving  the 
marriage  contract  in  this  country,  which  does  away  with 
one  of  the  most  serious  diificulties  which  lies  in  the  way 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  calculated  greatly  to  retard  its 
consummation,  which  is  not  an  equal  objection  in  Indian 
communities.  Education  and  accomplishments,  again,  in 
the  &shionable  world,  and  also  a  time  and  a  season  to 
flourish  and"  show  them  ofi^  necessarily  engross  that  part 
of  a  young  lady's  life,  when  the  poor  Indian  girl,  who  finds 
herself  weaned  from  the  &miliar  embrace  of  her  parents, 
with  her  mind  and  her  body  maturing,  and  her  thoughts 
and  her  passions  straying  away  in  the  world  for  some 
theme  or  some  pleasure  to  cling  to,  easily  follows  their 
juvenile  and  ardent  dictates,  prematurely  entering  on  that 
system  of  life,  consisting  in  reciprocal  dependence  and 
protection. 

In  the  instance  above  described,  the  young  man  was  in 
no  way  censured  by  his  people,  but  most  loudly  applauded ; 
for  in  this  country  polygamy  is  allowed ;  and  in  this  tribe, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  women 
that  there  are  of  men,  such  an  arrangement  answers  a  good 
purpose,  whereby  so  many  of  the  females  are  provided  for 
and  taken  care  of;  and  particularly  so,  and  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  parties  and 
&milies  concerned,  when  so  many  ML  to  the  lot  of  a  chiei^ 
or  the  son  of  a  chie^  into  whose  wigwam  it  is  considered 
an  honor  to  be  adopted,  and  where  they  are  the  most  sure 
of  protection. 
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MOUTH  OP  TETON  BIVER,  VPPER  MISSOUBL 

When  we  were  about  to  start  on  our  way  up  the  river 
fix>m  the  yillage  of  the  Puncahs,  we  found  that  they  were 
packing  up  all  their  goods  and  preparing  to  start  for  the 
prairies,  farther  to  the  West,  in  pursuit  of  bufiSsdoes,  to  dry 
meat  for  their  winter's  supplies.  They  took  down  their 
wigwams  of  skins  to  carry  with  them,  and  all  were  flat  to 
the  ground  and  everything  packing  up  ready  for  the  start. 
My  attention  was  directed  by  Major  Sanford,  the  Indian 
Agent,  to  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  helpless  looking 
objects  that  I  ever  had  seen  in  my  life — ^a  very  aged  and 
emaciated  man  of  the  tribe,  who,  he  told  me,  was  to  be 
exposed. 

The  tribe  were  going  where  hunger  and  dire  necessity 
compelled  them  to  go,  and  this  pitiable  object,  who  had 
once  been  a  chief,  and  a  man  of  distinction  in  his  tribe, 
who  was  now  too  old  to  travel,  being  reduced  to  mere  skin 
and  bones,  was  to  be  left  to  starve,  or  meet  with  such 
death  as  might  Ml  to  his  lot,  and  his  bones  to  be  picked 
by  the  wolves  I    I  lingered  around  this  poor  old  forsaken 
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patriAToIi  for  liotiis  before  we  Btarted,  to  indulge  the 
of  sympathy  whicli  were  flowing  for  the  sake  oi 
poor  benighted  and  decrepit  old  man,  whose  wo: 
limbs  were  no  longer  able  to  support  him;  their 
and  faithftd  offices  having  long  since  been  performer 
his  body  and  his  mind  doomed  to  linger  into  the  wit! 
agony  of  decay,  and  gradnal  solitary  death.  I  wept 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  weep,  for  the  paioM  looks,  as 
dreary  prospects  of  this  dd  veteran,  whose  eyes 
dimmed,  whose  venerable  locks  were  whitened  1 
hundred  years,  whose  limbs  were  almost  naked 
trembling  as  he  sat  by  a  small  flre  which  his  firienci 
left  him,  with  a  &w  sticks  of  wood  within  his  reac 
a  buffaloes  skin  stretched  upon  some  crotches  ov< 
head.  Such  was  to  be  his  only^  dwdling,  and  sue 
chances  for  his  life,  with  only  a  few  half-picked  bone 
were  laid  within  his  reach,  and  a  dish  <^  water,  w 
weapon  or  means  of  any  kind  to  replenish  them,  or  sti 
to  move  his  body  from  its  fktal  locality.  In  this  sad 
I  monmfully  contemplated  this  miserable  remna 
existence,  who  had  unluckily  outlived  the  &tes  anj 
dents  of  wars  to  die  alone,  at  death's  leisure.  His  f 
and  his  children  had  all  left  him,  and  were  preparin 
little  time  to  be  on  the  march.  He  had  told  them  to 
him,  **he  was  old,"  he  said  "and  too  feeble  to  m 
•*My  children,"  said  he,  "our  nation  is  poor,  and 
necessary  that  you  should  all  go  to  the  country  whei 
can  get  meat, — ^my  eyes  are  dimmed  and  my  stren 
no  more ;  my  days  are  llearly  all  numbered,  and  I 
burthen  to  my  children — I  cannot  go,  and  I  wish 
Keep  your  hearts  stout,  and  think  not  of  me;  It 
longer  good  for  anything."  In  this  way  they  had  ft 
the  ceremony  of  exposing  him,  and  taken  their  final 
of  him.  I  advanced  to  tiie  old  man,  and  was  undoul 
the  last  human  being  who  held  converse  with  him.  I 
the  side  of  him,  and  though  he  could  not  distinctly  s< 
he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand  and  smiled,  evi* 
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hat  I  was  a  white  man,  and  that  I  sympathized  with 
itable  misfortune.  I  shook  hands  again  with  him, 
i  him,  steering  my  ooorse  towards  the  steamer 
TBS  ffmile  or  more  from  me,  and  ready  to  resume 
age  up  the  Missouri^ 

cruel  oustom  of  exposing  their  aged  people, 
,  I  think,  to  all  the  tribes  who  roam  about  the 
,  making  severe  marches,  when  such  decrepit 
are  totally  unable  to  go,  unable  to  ride  or  to  walk, 
.  they  have  no  means  of  carrying  them.  It  often 
3  al:flolutely  necessary  in  such  cases  that  they 
be  left;  and  they  uniformly  insist  upon  it,  saying,  as 
man  did,  that  they  are  old  and  of  no  ftirther  use — 
y  left  their  fathers  in  the  same  manner — that  they 
die^  and  their  children  must  not  mourn  for  them. 

the  Puncah  village,  our  steamer  made  regular 
3  from  day  to  day  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Teton, 
here  I  am  now  writing ;  passing  the  whole  way  a 

of  green  fields,  that  came  sloping  down  to  the 
1  either  side,  forming  the  loveliest  scenes  in  the 

day  to  day  we  advanced,  opening  our  eyes  to 
ng  new  and  more  beautiful  every  hour  that  we 
Bed,  xmtil  at  last  our  boat  was  aground ;  and  a  day's 
*  sounding  told  us  at  last,  that  there  was  no  possi- 
f  advancing  further,  until  there  should  be  a  rise  in 
r,  to  enable  the  boat  to  get  over  the  bar.  After 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  about  a  week,  in  this 
ising  dilemma,  l£r.  Chouteau  started  off  twenty 
L  foot,  to  cross  the  plains  for  a  distance  of  two 


m  ptMing  by  the  site  of  the  Pancah  Tillage  a  few  months 
\f  in  my  canoe,  I  went  ashore  with  my  men,  and  found  the 
1  the  buffalo  skin,  standing  as  they  were  left,  oyer  the  old 
kd.  The  firebrands  were  lying  nearly  as  I  had  left  them,  and 
t  a  few  yards  distant  the  skull,  and  others  of  his  bones,  which 
picked  and  cleaned  by  the  wolves ;  which  is  probably  all  that 
m  being  can  erer  know  of  his  final  and  melancholy  fate. 
22 
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hundred  miles  to  LaidlaVs  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  ' 
riyer.  To  this  expedition,  I  immediately  attached  n 
and  having  heard  that  a  numerous  party  of  Sioux 
there  encamped,  and  waiting  to  see  the  steanSr,  I  p 
on  the  backs,  and  in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  men 
articles  for  painting,  as  I  might  want;  canvass,  paints 
brushes,  with  my  sketch-book  slung  on  my  back,  an 
rifle  in  my  hand,  and  I  started  ofT  with  them. 

We  took  leave  of  our  friends  on  the  boat,  and  mon 
the  green  bluflfe,  steered  our  course  from  day  to  day  c 
level  prairie,  without  a  tree  or  a  bush  in  sight,  to  r 
the  painful  monotony,  filling  our  canteens  at  the  occa 
little  streams  that  we  passed,  kindling  our  fires  with 
bufGdo  dung,  which  we  collected  on  the  prairie 
stretching  our  tired  limbs  on  the  level  turf  whenev 
were  overtaken  by  night 

We  were  six  or  seven  days  in  performing  this  m 
and  it  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the  mi 
of  my  legs,  with  a  number  of  half-breeds  and  Frencl 
whose  lives  are  mostly  spent  in  this  way,  leading  a  n 
a  cruel,  and  almost  killing  journey.  Every  rod  of  ouj 
was  over  a  continuous  prairie,  with  a  verdant  green  t 
wild  grass  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  height ;  and  mc 
the  way  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  and  filled  w 
profiision  of  strawberries. 

For  two  or  three  of  the  first  days,  the  scenerj 
monotonous,  and  became  exceedingly  painful  fron 
fact,  that  we  were  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the  country)  ''o 
sight  of  land,"  i  e.  out  of  sight  of  anything  rising  \ 
the  horizon,  which  was  a  perfect  straight  line  arous 
like  that  of  the  blue  and  boundlesff  ocean.  The  pedei 
over  such  a  discouraging  sea  of  green,  without  a  land 
before  or  behind  him;  without  a  beacon  to  lead  him  < 
define  his  progress,  feeb  weak  and  overcome  when 
&lls;  and  he  stretches  his  exhausted  limbs,  apparent 
the  same  spot  where  he  had  slept  the  night  before, 
the  same  prospect  before  and  behind  him;  the  same  \ 
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d  the  same  wild  flowers  beneath  and  about  him;  the 
ne  canopy  over  his  head,  and  the  same  cheerless  sea  of 
sen  to  start  upon  in  the  morning.  It  is  difficult  to 
scribe  the  simple  beauty  and  serenity  of  these  scenea  of 
iitude,  or  the  feelings  of  feeble  man,  whose  limbs  are 
ling  to  carry  him  through  them — ^without  a  hill  or  tree 
mark  his  progress,  and  convince  him  that  he  is  not,  like 
iquirrel  in  his  cage,  after  all  his  toil,  standing  stilL  One 
tnmences  on  peregrinations  like  these,  with  a  light  heart, 
d  a  nimble  foot,  and  spirits  as  buoyant  as  the  very  air 
it  floats  along  by  the  side  of  him ;  but  his  spirit  soon 
es,  and  he  lags  on  the  way  that  is  rendered  more  tedious 
d  intolerable  by  the  tantalizing  mirage  that  opens  before 
n  beautiful  lakes,  and  lawns,  and  copses;  or  by  the 
ming  of  the  prairie  ahead  of  him,  that  seems  to  rise  in 
parapet,  and  decked  with  its  varied  flowers,  phantom- 
:e,  flies  and  moves  along  before  him. 
I  got  on  for  a  couple  of  days  in  tolerable  condition,  and 
th  some  considerable  applause;  but  my  half-bred  com- 
nions  took  the  lead  at  length,  and  left  me  with  several 
ler  novices  far  behind,  which  gave  me  additional  paugs; 
d  I  at  length  felt  like  giving  up  the  journey,  and 
rowing  myself  upon  the  ground  in  hopeless  despair.  I 
is  not  alone  in  my  misery,  however,  but  was  cheered  and 
couraged  by  looking  back  and  beholding  several  of  our 
rty  half  a  mUe  or  more  in  the  rear  of  me,  jogging  along, 
d  suffering  more  agony  in  their  new  experiment  than  I 
\B  suffering  myself.  Their  loitering  and  my  murmurs,  at 
igth,  brought  our  leaders  to  a  halt,  and  we  held  a  sort  of 
uncil,  in  which  I  explained  that  the  pain  in  my  feet  was 
intolerable,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  go  no  further;  when 
e  of  our  half-breed  leaders  stepped  up  to  me,  and 
dressing  me  in  French,  told  me  that  I  must  "  turn  my  toes 
^  as  the  Indians  do,  and  that  I  could  then  go  on  very 
5IL  We  halted  a  half  hour,  and  took  a  little  refreshment, 
lilst  the  little  Frenchman  was  teaching  his  lesson  to  the 
St  of  my  fellow-novices,  when  we  took  up  our  march 
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again;  mi  I  boob  foimd  upon  trial,  that  by  tuminj 
toes  in,  my  feet  vent  mor^  easily  fhrough  the  grass ; 
by  turning  the  weight  oL  my  body  more  equally  oi 
toes  (enabling  each  one  to  support  its  proportionable 
of  the  load,  incAead  of  throwing  it  all  on  to  the  joints  c 
big  toes,  which  is  done  when  the  toes  are  turned  on 
soon  got  relief  and  made  my  onward  progress  v^ry 
I  rigidly  adhered  to  this  mode,  and  found  no  difficnll 
the  third  and  fourth  days,  of  taking  the  lead  of  the  i 
party,  which  I  oonst^ntly  led  until  our  joumey 
completed.* 

On  this  joumey  we  saw  immwse  herds  of  buffidoes  j 
although  we  had  no  horses  to  mm  thenii  We  suocesi 
approached  them  on  ibot,  and  supplied  ourselves  abund 
with  fresh  meat.  After  trarelling  fbr  several  dayt 
eame  in  sight  of  a  high  range  of  blue  hills  in  distan 
our  left,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  seyeral  hundrec 
above  the  level  of  the  praries.  These  hills  were  a 
spiouous  landmark  at  last,  and  s<xne  rdief  to  us.  ] 
told  by  our  guide,  that  they  were  caUed  the  Bijou  '. 
from  a  Fur  Trader  of  that  name^  who  had  had  his  tra 
house  ai  the  foot  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis 
river,  where  he  was  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Sioux  Inc 

Not  many  miles  baek  of  this  railge  of  hills,  we  cai 
contact  with  an  Immense  saline,  or  ''  salt  mei^ow,"  as 
are  termed  in  this  oountiy,  which  turned  us  out  of  our 


*  Oa  this  maich  we  were  all  teyelUag  in  moooasiiiB,  which  bda^ 
without  aay  soles,  according  to  the  IndiaQ  custom,  had  bat  litti 
port  for  the  foot  imderneath ;  and  conseqnently,  soon  Babjecte<3 
excmciating  pain,  whilst  walking  according  to  the  civilized  mod( 
the  toes  tnmed  ont.  From  this  yery  painftil  experience  I  lear 
my  complete  satisfaction,  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  who  wa 
his  naked  feet  fnust  walk  with  his  toes  tnmed  in,  that  each  may  p 
the  duties  assigned  to  it  in  proportion  to  its  sise  vad  stroigth;  ao 
civilized  man  can  walk  with  his  toes  turned  out  if  he  chooses,  if  I 
use  a  stiff  sole  under  his  feet,  and  will  be  content  at  last  to  put  u 
an  acquired  deformity  of  the  big  toe  joint,  which  too  many  know  t 
frequent  and  painfiil  occurrence. 
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compelled  us  to  travel  several  miles  out  of  our  way,  to 
by  it ;  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  great  depression  of  the 
rie,  which  extended  for  several  miles,  and  as  we  stood 
1  its  green  banks,  which  were  gracefully  sloping  down, 
30uld  overlook  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  prairie 
ih  were  covered,  with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  that 
lared  the  same  as  if  the  ground  was  everywhere 
ired  with  snow. 

bese  scenes,  I  am  told,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
3  regions,  and  certainly  present  the  most  singular  and 
ling  effibct,  by  the  sudden  .and  unexpected  contrast 
'een  th^r  snow-white  appearance,  and  the  green  :fields 
hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Through  each  of  these 
iows  there  is  a  meandering  small  stream  which  arises 
L  salt  springs,  throwing  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
t  quantities  of  water,  which  flood  over  these  meadows 
le  d^th  of  three  or  four  feet;  and  during  the  heat  of 
mer  being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  entirely 
K)rates,  leaving  the  incrustation  of  muriate  on  the 
ice,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  These  places 
the  constant  resort  of  buffaloes,  which  congregate  in 
sands  about  them,  to  lick  up  the  salt;  and  on  ap- 
chihg  the  banks  of  this  place  we  stood  amazed  at  the 
>st  incredible  numbers  of  these  animals,  which  were  in 
t  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
L  us,  where  they  were  lying  in  countless  numbers,  on 
level  praries  above,  and  stretching  down  by  hxmdreds, 
ick  at  the  salt,  forming  in  distance,  large  masses  of 
k,  most  pleasingly  in  contrast  with  the  snow  white,  and 
the  vivid  green,  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
fter  several  days'  toil  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  way  over  soft  iand  green  fields,  and  amused  with 
y  pleasing  incidents  and  accidents  of  the  chase,  we 
red,  pretty  well  jaded,  at  Fort  Pierre,  mouth  of  Teton 
sr,  from  whence  I  am  now  writing ;  where  for  the  first 
>  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie  (of  whom  I  have 
re  spoken),  to  Hr.  Laidlaw,  mine  host,  and  Mr.  Halsey, 
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a  chief  clerk  in  the  establishment;  and  after,  to  the  ! 
chief  and  dignitaries  of  the  great  Sioux  nation,  who 
here  encamped  about  the  Fort,  in  six  or  seven  hun 
skin  lodges,  and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  atea 
which  they  had  heard,  was  on  its  way  up  the  river, 
which  they  had  great  curiosity  to  see. 

After  resting  a  few  days,  and  recovering  from 
fatigues  of  my  journey,  having  taken  a  fidr  survey  of 
Sioux  village,  and  explained  my  views  to  the  Ind 
as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  above  mame 
commenced  my  operations' with  the  brush,  and  first  o 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  head-chief  of  the  Sioux  (the 
horn),  whom  I  have  before  spoken  o£  This  truly  i 
fellow  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  it  was  finished  before 
one  of  the  tribe  knew  anything  of  it;  several  of  the  c 
and  doctors  were  allowed  to  see  it,  and  at  last  it  was  ta 
of  through  the  village ;  and  of  course,  the  greater  pa] 
their  numbers  were  at  once  gathered  around  me.  Not 
short  of  hanging  it  out  of  doors  on  the  side  of  my  wigi 
would  in  any  way  answer  them ;  and  here  I  had  the  \ 
Uar  satisfiustion  of  beholding,  through  a  small  hole  I 
made  in  my  wigwam,  the  high  admiration  and  respect 
all  felt  for  their  chief,  as  well  as  the  very  great  estinu 
in  which  they  held  me  as  a  painter  and  a  magician,  co 
ring  upon  me  at  once  the  very  distinguished  appellatic 
Ee-cha-zoo-kah-ga-wa-kon  (the  medicine  painter). 

After  the  exhibition  of  this  chief's  picture,  there 
much  excitement  in  the  village  about  it;   the  do 
generally  took  a  decided  and  noisy  stand   against 
operations  of  my  brush;   haranguing  the  populace, 
predicting  bad  luck,  and  premature  death,  to  all  who 
mitted  to  so  strange  and  unaccountable  an  operation  ! 
business  for  some  days  was  entirely  at  a  stand  for  wa 
sitters;  for  the  doctors  were  opposing  me  with  all 
force;  and  the  women  and  children  were  crying,  with 
hands  over  their  mouths,  making  the  most  pitiful 
doleful  laments,  which  I  never  can  explain  to  my  reac 
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for  some  jnst  acoount  of  which,  I  must  refer  them  to 
friends  M'Kenzie  and  Halsey,  who  overlooked,  with 
lite  amusement,  these  curious  scenes  and  are  able,  no 
bt,  to  give  them  with  truth  and  effect  to  the  world. 
1  this  sad  and  perplexing  dilemma,  this  noble  chief 
ped  forward,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  chiefs  and 
doctors,  to  the  braves  and  to  the  women  and  children, 
bold  them  to  be  quiet,  and  to  treat  me  with  friendship ; 
;  I  had  been  travelling  a  great  way  to  see  them,  and 
>ke  with  them ;  that  I  was  great  Tnedicine^  to  be  sure ; 
;  I  was  a  great  chief,  and  that  I  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
llaw  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to 
or  his  picture,  and  fully  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
m,  in  it.  His  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  and  I  was 
ten  hands  with  by  hundreds  of  their  worthies,  many  of 
)m  were  soon  dressed  and  ornamented,  prepared  to  sit 
their  portraits.* 

Several  years  after  I  painted  the  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  man» 
whilst  I  was  deliyering  my  Lectares  in  the  Oity  of  New  York,  I 
receiyed  intelligence  of  his  death,  in  the  following  singular 
ner : — I  was  on  the  platform  in  my  Lecture-room,  in  the  Stuyvesant 
ttute,  with  an  audience  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  persons,  in  the 
i  of  whom  were  seated  a  delegation  of  thirty  or  forty  Sioux  Indians 
ir  the  charge  of  Major  Pilcher,  their  agent ;  and  I  was  successively 
ing  before  their  eyes  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  Sioux  chie&,  and 
[ng  my  remarks  upon  them.  The  Sioux  instantly  recognized  each 
as  it  was  exhibited,  which  they  instantly  hailed  by  a  sharp  and 
ling  yelp.  But  when  the  portrait  of  this  chief  was  placed  beforcT 
1,  instead  of  the  usual  recognition,  each  one  placed  his  hand  over 
nouth,  and  gave  a  "  hush— sh— "  and  hung  down  their  heads,  their 
I  expressions  of  grief  in  case  of  a  death.  From  this  sudden  emotion, 
ew  instantly,  that  the  chief  must  be  dead,  and  so  expressed  my 
)f  to  the  audience.  I  stopped  my  Lecture  a  few  moments  to  con- 
B  with  Major  Pilcher  who  was  by  my  side,  and  who  gave  me  the 
wing  extraordinary  account  of  his  death,  which  I  immediately  re- 
1  to  the  audience ;  and  which  being  translated  to  the  Sioux  Indians, 
*  chief  arose  and  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  saying  that  the 
unt  was  true,  and  that  Ha-wan-je-tah  was  killed  but  a  few  days 
re  they  left  home, 
be  account  which  Major  Pilcher  gave  was  nearly  as  follows :— 
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"  But  a  few  weeks  before  I  left  the  Sioux  conntty  witli  the  delega 
Ha-wan-je-tah  (the  one  horn)  had  in  some  way  been  the  accidental  c 
of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  a  Tery  fine  yonth ;  and  so  great  wai 
angoish  of  his  mind  at  times,  that  he  became  frantic  and  insane, 
one  of  these  modes  he  mounted  his  &vorite  war-horse  with  his 
and  his  arrows  in  his  hand,  and  dasted  off  at  fiiU  speed  npon  the  pra 
repeating  the  most  solemn  oath,  "  that  he  would  slay  the  first  I 
thing  that  fell  in  his  way,  be  it  man  orbeaet,  or  friend  or  foe." 

"  No  one  dared  to  follow  him,  and  after  he  had  been  absent  an 
or  two,  his  horse  came  back  to  the  village  with  two  arrows  in  his  I 
and  covered  with  blood  I  Fears  of  the  most  serious  kind  were 
entertained  for  the  &te  of  the  chie(  and  a  party  of  warriors  immedii 
moanted  their  horses,  and  retraced  the  animal's  tracks  to  the  j^ 
the  tragedy,  where  fhey  fonnd  the  body  of  their  chief  horribly  mat 
and  gored  by  a  bofialo  bull,  whose  carcass  was  stretched  by  tiie  ud 
him. 

"  A  close  examination  of  the  ground  was  then  made  by  the  Ind 
who  ascertained  by  the  tracks,  that  their  unfortunate  chief,  undei 
unlucky  resolve,  had  met  a  buffalo  bull  in  the  season  when  thej 
very  stubborn,  and  unwilling  to  run  from  any  one ;  and  had  incc 
the  animal  by  shooting  a  number  of  arrows  into  him,  which  had  bro 
him  into  furious  combat  The  chief  had  then  dismounted,  ind  ta 
his  horse  loose,  having  given:  it  a  eonple  of  arcows  frjsm  faia  bow»  1 
sent  it  home  at  full  apised^  apd  then  had  throinLftvagr  his  bow 
quiver,  encountering  the  infmiated  aniknal  Irith  his  knife  «k>ne»  and 
desperate  battle  resulted  as  I  have  befbre4itieiitio»ed,  ia  the  dea^ 
both.  ICany  of  the  bones  of  the  chief  were  broken,  as  he  was  gored 
stamped  to  death,  and  his  huge  antagonist  haid  lidd  his  body  b} 
side  of  him,  weltering  in  blood  from  an  hundred  wounds  made  bj 
chiefs  long  and  twonedged  knife." 
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Whilst  pamting  the  portraits  of  the  ohiefb  and  braves 
»f  the  SioiLX,  as  described  in  my  last  epistle,  my  painting* 
oom  was  the  continual  rendezvous  of  the  worthies  of  the 
ribe ;  and  I,  the  •*  lion  of  the  day,"  and  my  art,  the  summvm 
ind  ne  plus  ultra  of  mysteries,  which  engaged  the  whole 
^nversation  of  chie&  and  sachems,  as  well  as  of  women 
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aad  cliildren.  I  mentioned  tliat  I  have  been  obliged 
paint  them  according  to  rank,  as  they  looked  upon 
operation  as  a  very  great  honor,  which  I,  as  '^  a  great  cl 
and  medicine-man,"  was  conferring  on  all  who  sat  to 
Fortunate  it  was  for  me,  however,  that  the  honor  was 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  all  to  overcome  their  fe 
"^hich  often  stood  in  the  way  of  their  consenting  to 
painted ;  for  if  all  had  been  willing  to  undergo  the  op 
tion,  I  shoxdd  have  progressed  but  a  very  little  way  in 
^^ rank  and  fiU^^  of  their  worthies;  and  should  have  Ium 
leave  many  discontented,  and  (as  they  would  think,  i 
lected.  About  one  in  five  or  eight  was  willing  to 
painted,  and  the  rest  thought  they  would  be  much  no 
sure  of  "sleeping  quiet  in  their  graves"  after  they  v 
dead,  if  their  pictures  were  not  made.  By  this  lu 
difficulty  I  got  great  relief  and  easily  got  through  ^ 
those  who  were  willing,  and  at  the  same  time  decided 
the  chie&  to  be  worthy,  of  so  signal  an  honor. 

After  I  had  done  with  the  chie&  and  braves,  and  ] 
posed  to  paint  a  few  of  the  women,  I  at  once  got  my 
into  a  serious  perplexity,  being  heartily  laughed  at  by 
whole  tribe,  both  by  men  and  by  women,  for  my  exceed 
and  (to  them)  unaccoimtable  condescension  in  serioi 
proposing  to  paint  a  woman;  conferring  on  her  the  at 
honor  that  I  had  done  the  chiefs  and  braves.  Those  wl 
I  had  honored,  were  laughed  at  by  hundreds  of  the  jeal( 
who  had  been  decided  unworthy  the  distinction,  and  v 
now  amusing  themselves  with  the  very  enviable  honor  wl 
the  great  white  medtcine-man  had  conferred,  eepedaUy 
ihemj  and  was  now  to  confer  equally  upon  the  squaws/ 

The  first  reply  that  I  received  from  those  whom  I 
painted,  was,  that  if  I  was  to  paint  women  and  child 
the  sooner  I  destroyed  their  pictures,  the  better ;  for  I 
represented  to  them  that  I  wanted  their  pictures  to  exh 
to  white  chiefs,  to  shew  who  were  the  most  distinguis 
and  worthy  of  the  Sioux;  and  their  women  had  ^e 
taken  scalps^  nor  did  anything  better  than  make  fires  ; 
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IresB  sldna.  I  was  quite  awkward  in  this  dilemma,  in 
explaining  to  them  that  I  wanted  the  portraits  of  the 
romen  to  hang  under  those  of  their  husbands,  merely  to 
hew  how  their  women  looked^  and  how  thej  dres9ed,  without 
ajing  any  more  of  them.  After  some  considerable  delay 
>£  my  operations,  and  much  deliberation  on  the  subject, 
hrough  the  village,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of 
romen's  portraits. 

The  yanity  of  these  men,  after  they  had  agreed  to  be 
)ainted  was  beyond  all  description,  and  far  surpassing  that 
rhich  is  oftenjdmes  immodest  enough  in  civilized  society, 
rhere  the  sitter  generally  leaves  the  picture,  when  it  is 
lone  to  speak  for,  and  to  take  care  of  itself,  while  an 
ndian  often  lays  down,  from  morning  till  night,  in  front  of 
lis  portrait,  admiring  his  own  beautiful  face,  and  faithfully 
^rding  it  from  day  to  day,  to  save  it  from  accident  or 
larm. 

This  VKUchmg  or  guarding  their  portraits,  I  have  observed 
luring  all  of  my  travels  amongst  them  as  a  very  curious 
hing ;  and  in  many  instances,  where  my  colors  were  not 
Iry,  and  subjected  to  so  many  accidents,  from  the  crowds 
who  were  gathering  about  them,  I  have  found  this  peculiar 
piardianship  of  essential  service  to  me — ^relieving  my  mind 
>ftentimes  from  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 

I  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  loss  for  the  true  cause  of  so  sin- 
pilar  a  peculiarity,  but  at  last  learned  that  it  was  owing  to 
heir  superstitious  notion,  that  there  may  be  life  to  a  certain 
ixtent  in  the  picture ;  and  that  if  harm  or  violence  be  done 
o  it,  it  may  in  some  mysterious  way,  affect  their  health  or 
lo  them  other  injuiy. 

After  I  had  been  several  weeks  busily  at  work  with  my 
>rush  in  this,  village,  and  pretty  well  used  to  the  modes  of 
ife  in  these  regions,  and  also  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Jl  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Establishment,  it  was  an< 
lounced  one  day,  that  the  steamer  which  we  had  left,  was 
loming  in  the  river  below,  where  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
umed,  and  all  ears  were  listening ;  when,  at  length,  we 
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discovered  the  pnfi&ng  of  her  steam ;  and  at  last  heai 
thundering  of  cannon,  which  were  being  fired  £roi 
deck. 

The  excitement  and  dismay  caused  amongst  six  tiio 
of  these  wild  people,  when  the  steamer  came  np  in 
of  their  yiUage,  was  amusing  in  the  extreme.  The  st 
was  moored  at  the  shore,  however ;  and  when  Mr.  Oh< 
and  Major  Sanford,  their  old  friend  and  agent,  n 
ashore,  it  seemed  to  restore  their  oonfidenee  and  coi 
and  the  whole  village  gathered  in  front  of  the  boat, 
out  showing  much  farther  amazement,  or  even  cm 
about  it 

Tbe  steamer  rested  a  wee^  or  two  at  this  place  befo 
started  on  her  vojage  for  tbe  head- waters  of  the  Misi 
during  which  time,  there  was  much  hilarity-  and 
indulged  in  amongst  the  Indians,  as  well,  aa  with  the 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Fur  Company, 
pippearance  of  a  steamer  in  this  wild  country  was  dee 
wonderful  occurrence,  and  the  tiraje  of  her  presence 
looked  it;ipon,  and  used  as  a  holiday.  Some  sharp  ei 
^ters  amongst  the  trappers,  who  come  in  here  from  the : 
^inSy  loaded  with  packs  of  furs,  with  sinews  harden 
}png  exposure,  and  seemingly  impatient  for  v^fight^  wl 
soon  given  them  by  some  bullying  fisticufif-feUow,  whc 
forward  and  settles  the  matter  in  a  ling,  which  is 
and  strictly  preserved  iox  fair  play ^  until  hard  rap 
bloody  noses,  and  blind  eyes  ^^aeUh  the  haahj^^  and  satif 
trappership  to  lay  in  bed  a  week  or  two,  and  then  gra 
a  sober  and  a  civil  man. 

Amongst  the  Indians  we  have  had  numerous  sigh 
amusements  to  entertain,  and  some  to  shock  us.  ^c 
dances — ^baU-plays — ^horse-racing — foot-racing,,  and 
ling  in  abundance.  Feasting,  ihsting^  and  prayers  w( 
also  had ;  and  penanoe  and  tortures,  and  Almost  every 
short  of  self-immolation. 

Some  few  days  after  the  steamer  had  arrived,  j 
announced  that  a  grand  feast  was  to  be  given  to  like 
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zlw/^9^  who  were  visitors  amongst  them ;  and  prepara- 
were  made  acoordingly  for  it.  The  two  chidb  brought 
two  tents  toge&er,  forming  them  into  a  semi-circle, 
ling  a  space  suffidently  large  to  accommodate  one 
'ed  and  fifty  mefi;  and  sat  down  with  that  number  of 
incipal  chie&  and  warriors  of  the  Sioux  nation ;  with 
houteau,  Mr.  Sanford,  the  Indian  agent,  Mr.  M^Kenzie, 
Lyself,  whom  they  had  invited  in  due  time,  and  placed 
vated  seats  in  th«  centre  of  the  crescent,  while  the  rest 
company  all  sat  upon  the  ground,  and  mostly  cross- 
1,  preparatory  to  the  feast  being  d^t  out 
the  centre  of  the  semi-circle  was  erected  a  flag-staff^ 
lich  was  waving  a  white  flag,  and  to  which  also  was 
be  calumet,  both  expressive  of  their  friendly  feelings 
ds  us.  Near  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff  were  placed  in  a 
in  the  ground,  six  or  eight  kettles,  with  iron  covers 
em,  shutting  them  tight,  in  which  were  prepared  the 
s  for  our  mlwpiuoua  feasi  Near  the  kettL^,  and  on 
ground  also,  bottomside  upwards,  were  a  number  of 
en  bowls,  in  which  the  meat  was  to  be  served  out. 
in  front,  two  or  three  men,  who  weire  theito  placed  as 
rs,  to  light  the  pipes  for  smoking,  and  also  to  deal  out 
K)d. 

these  positions  things  stood,  and  all  fifat,  with  thous- 
climbing  and  crowding  around,  for  a  peep  at  the 
I  pageant  when  at  length,  Ha-wan-je-tah  (the  one  horn), 
chief  of  the  nation,  rose  in  front  of  the  Indian  agent, 
very  handsome  costume,  and  addressed  him  thus : — 
fether,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  to-day — ^my  heart 
rays  glad  to  see  my  father  when  he  comes — our  great 
r,  who  sends  him  here  is  very  rich,  and  we  are  poor, 
friend  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who  is  here,  we  are  also  glad 
) ;  we  know  him  well,  and  we  shall  be  sorry  when  he 
ae.  Ourfiiend  who  is  on  your  right-hand  we  all  know 
ry  rich ;  and  we  have  heard  that  he  owns  the  great 
3ine-canoe ;  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  friend  to  the  red 
Our  friend  the  White  Medid'M^  who  sits  with  you,  we 
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did  not  know — ^he  came  amongst  ns  a  stranger,  and  lie 
made  me  very  well — all  the  women  know  it,  and  thii 
good ;  he  has  done  many  curious  things,  and-  we  hay< 
been  pleased  with  him — he  has  made  us  much  amusei 
and  we  know  he  is  great  medicine. 

"My  &ther,  I  hope  you  will  have  pity  on  us,  we 
very  poor — ^we  offer  you  to-day,  not  the  best  that  we  1 
got;  for  we  have  a  plenty  of  good  buflGsdo  hump 
marrow — ^but  we  give  you  our  hearts  in  this  feast- 
have  killed  our  feithful  dogs  to  feed  you — and  the  G 
Spirit  will  seal  our  friendship.    I  have  no  more  to  say  J 

After  these  words  he  took  off  his  beautiful  war-c 
head-dress — ^his  shirt  and  leggins — ^his  necklace  of  gri 
bears'  daws  and  his  moccasins ;  and  tying  them  togel 
laid  them  gracefully  down  at  the  feet  of  the  agent 
present ;  and  laying  a  handsome  pipe  on  top  of  then 
walked  around  into  an  adjoining  lodge,  where  he  g 
buflSsdo  robe  to  cover  his  shoulders,  and  returned  to 
feast,  taking  his  seat  which  he  had  before  occupied. 

Major  Sanford  then  rose  and  made  a  short  speecl 
reply,  thanking  him  for  the  valuable  present  which  he 
made  him,  and  for  the  very  polite  and  impressive  mai 
in  which  it  had  been  done;  and  sent  to  the  steamer  i 
quantity  of  tobacco  and  other  presents,  which  were  g 
to  him  in  return.  After  this,  and  after  several  othert 
the  chiefs  had  addressed  him  in  a  similar  manner; 
like  the  first,  disrobed  themselves  and  thrown  t 
beautiful  costumes  at  his  feet,  one  of  the  three  mcj 
front  deliberately  lit  a  handsome  pipe,  and  brought 
Ha-wan-je-tah  to  smoke.  He  took  it,  and  after  presen 
the  stem  to  the  North — ^to  the  South — ^to  the  East,  and 
West — and  then  to  the  Sun  that  was  over  his  head, 
pronounced  the  words  "How — ^how — howT  drew  a  ti 
or  two  of  smoke  through  it,  and  holding  the  bowl  of  : 
one  hand,  and  its  stem  in  the  other,  he  then  held  it  to  i 
of  our  mouths,  as  we  successively  smoked  it ;  after  wl 
it  was  passed  around  through  the  whole  group,  who 
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Loked  throagh  it,  or  as  far  as  its  contents  lasted,  when 
other  of  the  three  waiters  was  ready  with  a  second,  and 

length  a  third  one,  in  the  same  way,  which  lasted' 
rongh  the  hands  of  the  whole  number  of  guests.  This 
loking  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  adherence  to 
set  and  established  form,  and  the  feast  the  whole  way, 

the  most  positive  silence.  After  the  pipe  is  charged, 
d  is  being  lit,  until  the  time  that  the  chief  has  drawn 
e  sAoLoke  through  it,  it  is  considered  an  evil  omen  for  any 
le  to  speak ;  and  if  any  one  break  silence  in  that  time, 
en  in  a  whisper,  the  pipe  is  instantly  dropped  by  the 
ief,  and  their  superstition  is  such,  that  they  would  not 
re  to  use  it  on  this  occasion ;  but  another  one  is  called 
r  and  used  in  its  stead.  If  there  is  no  accident  of  the 
nd  during  the  smoking,  the  waiters  then  proceed  to 
stribute  the  meat,  which  is  soon  devoured  in  the  feast. 
In  this  case  the  lids  were  raised  from  the  kettles,  which 
3re  all  filled  with  dog's  meat  alone.  It  being  well- 
oked,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  a  stew,  sent  forth  a  very 
voury  and  pleasing  smell,  promising  to  be  an  accepiable 
id  palatable  food.  Each  of  us  civilized  guests  had  a  large 
:>oden  bowl  placed  before  us,  with  a  huge  quantity  of 
►gs'  flesh  floating  in  a  profiision  of  soup,  or  rich  gravy, 
Lth  a  large  spoon  resting  in  the  dish,  made  of  the  bufiSstlo's 
»rn.  In  this  most  difficult  and  painful  dilemma  we  sat ; 
I  of  us  knowing  the  solemnity  and  good  feeling  in  which 
was  given,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  &lling  to,  and 
ivouring  a  little  of  it.  We  all  tasted  it  a  few  times,  and 
signed  our  dishes,  which  were  quite  willingly  taken,  and 
Lssed  around  with  others,  to  every  part  of  the  group,  who 
L  ate  heartily  of  the  delicious  viands,  which  were  soon 
pped  out  of  the  kettles,  and  entirely  devoured ;  afl^er 
bich  each  one  arose  as  he  felt  disposed,  and  walked  off 
Lthout  uttering  a  word.  In  this  way  the  feast  ended,  and 
1  retired  silently,  and  gradually,  until  the  ground  was 
ft  vacant  to  the  charge  of  the  waiters  or  officers,  who 
emed  to  have  charge  of  it  during  the  whole  occasion. 
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This  feast  was  unquestionably  giyen  to  us,  as  the 
undoubted  eyidence  they  oould  giye  us  of  their  Mendi 
and  we,  who  knew  the  spirit  and  feeling  in  which  it 
given,  could  not  but  treat  it  rieq)ectfally,  and  reoeive  it 
very  high  and  marked  compliment 

Since  I  witnessed  it  on  this  occasion,  I  hare 
honored  with  numerous  entertainments  of  the  kind  am< 
the  tribes,  which  I  have  visited  towards  the  source 
the  Missouri,  and  all  conducted  in  the  same  solemn 
impressive  manner;  firom  which  I  feel  authorized  to 
nounoe  the  dog^feoui  a  truly  religious  ceremony,  wh 
the  poor  Indian  sees  fit  to  sacrifice  his  faithM  comp^ 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  his  vows  of  fr 
ship,  and  invite  his  fHend  to  partake  of  its  flesh,  to  re: 
him  forcibly  of  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  solen 
of  his  professions. 

l^e  dog,  amongst  all  Indian  tribes,  is  mcnre  este( 
and  more  valued  than  amongst  any  part  of  the  civi 
world;  the  Indian  who  has  more  time  to  devote  t< 
comt>any,  and  whose  untutored  mind  more  nearly  as 
lates  to  that  of  his  feithful  servant,  keeps  him  c 
company,  and  draws  him  nearer  to  his  heart;  they 
togetiier,  and  are  equal  sharers  in  the  chase — ^their  b 
one;  and  on  the  rocks,  and  on  their  coats  of  arms 
carve  his  image  as  the  symbol  of  fidelity.  Yet,  wit 
of  these  he  will  end  his  affection  with  this  faithful  folic 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  offer  him  asa  sacrifice  to  sea 
pkdge  he  has  made  to  man ;  because  a  feast  of  venisc 
of  bufOdo  meat,  is  what  is  due  to  every  one  who  ente 
Indian's  wigwam ;  and  of  course,  conveys  but  a  passi' 
neutral  evidence,  that  generally  goes  for  nothing. 

I  have  sat  at  many  of  these  feasts,  and  never  ooul< 
appreciate  the  moral  and  solemnity  of  them.  I  have 
the  master  take  from  the  bowl  the  head  of  his  victun 
descant  on  its  former  afiEection  and  fidelity  with  tea 
his  eyes.  And  I  have  seen  guests  at  the  same  time  b; 
side  of  me,  jestmg  and  sneering  at  the  poor  Indian's 
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Btupidity;  and  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  that  they 
r  deserved  a  name  so  good  or  so  honorable  as  that  of 
oor  animal  whose  bones  they  were  picking, 
the  feast  which  I  have  been  describing  above,  each 
tasted  a  little  of  the  meat,  and  passed  the  dishes  on  to 
[ndians,  who  soon  demolished  everything  they  con- 
i.  We  all  agreed  that  the  meat  was  well  cooked,  and 
ed  to  be  well-flavored  and  palatable  food;  and  no 
b,  could  have  been  eaten  with  a  good  relish,  if  we  had 
hungry,  and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  food  we 
eating. 

e  flesh  of  these  dogs,  though  apparently  relished  by 
[ndians,  is,  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  venison  and 
[o's  meat,  of  which  feasts  are  constantly  made  where 
Is  are  invited,  as  they  are  in  civilized  society,  to  a 
mt  and  oonvivial  party;  from  which  fact  alone,  it 
1  seem  clear,  that  they  have  some  extraordinary 
^e,  at  all  events,  for  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  that 
I  and  faithful  animal ;  even  when,  as  in  the  instance 
e  been  describing,  their  village  is  well  supplied  with 
and  dried  meat  of  the  buffalo.  The  dog-feast  is 
I,  I  believe,  by  all  tribes  in  North  America ;  and  by 
all,  I  think,  this  &ithful  animal,  as  well  as  the  horse, 
rificed  in  several  different  ways,  to  appease  offended 
M  or  Deities,  whom  it  is  considered  necessary  that 
should  conciliate  in  this  way;  and  when  done,  is 
iably  done  by  giving  the  best  in  the  herd  or  the 

3l. 
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LETTER  No.  XXIX, 


MOUTH  OP  TETON  RIVER,  UPPEE  MISSOUJ 


AnOTHER  coriotia  and  disgusting  scene  I  ynim 
the  after  part  of  the  day  on  which  we  were  honor 
the  dog  feast.  In  this  I  took  no  part,  but  waa  suf 
near  to  it,  %vhen  standing  some  rods  ofij  and  wi 
the  cruel  operation.  I  was  called  upon  by  one 
clerks  in  the  Establishment  to  ride  up  a  mile  or  j 
the  banks  of  the  Teton  River,  in  a  little  plane  at  t 
of  the  bliifiPa,  where  were  grouped  some  fifteen  or 
lodges  of  the  Ting4a-to*ah  band,  to  see  a  man  (as  tl 
^^hoking  at  the  simr  We  found  him  naked,  ex( 
breech-cloth,  with  splints  or  skewers  run  through  1 
on  both  breasts,  leaning  back  and  hanging  with  the 
of  his  body  to  the  top  of  a  pole  which  was  fasten  e 
ground,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  which  he  was  fast 
a  cord  which  was  tied  to  the  splints-  In  this  pos 
waa  leaning  back,  with  nearly  the  whole  weigh 
body  hanging  to  the  pole,  the  top  of  which  was  1: 
(354) 
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ward,  allowing  his  body  to  sink  about  half-way  to  the 
ground.  His  feet  were  still  upon  the  ground,  supporting 
a  small  part  of  his  weight;  and  he  held  in  his  left  hand  his 
favorite  bow,  and  in  his  right,  with  a  de^rate  grip,  his 
medicine-bag.  In  this  condition,  with  the  blood  trickling 
down  over  his  body,  which  was  covered  with  white  and 
yellow  clay,  and  amidst  a  great  crowd  who  were  looking 
on,  sympathizing  and  encouraging  him,  he  was  hanging 
and  **  looking  at  the  sun,"  without  paying  the  least  atten- 
tion to  any  one  about  him.  In  the  group  that  was  re- 
clining around  him,  were  several  mystery-men  beating 
their  drums  and  shaking  their  rattles,  and  singing  as  loud 
as  they  oould  yell,  to  encourage  hifn  and  strengthen  his 
heart  to  stand  and  look  at  the  sun,  from  its  rising  in  the 
morning  xmtil  its  setting  at  night  at  which  time,  if  bis  heart 
and  his  strength  have  not  failed  him,  he  is  "  cut  down," 
receives  the  liberal  donation  of  presents  (which  have  been 
thrown  into  a  pile  before  him  during  the  day),  and  also  the 
name  and  the  style  of  a  doctor,  or  medidne-man^  which 
lasts  him,  and  ensures  him  respect,  through  life. 

This  most  extraordinary  and  cruel  custom  I  never 
heard  of  amongst  any  other  tribe,  and  never  saw  an 
instance  of  it  before  or  after  the  one  I  have  just  named.  It 
is  a  sort  of  worship,  or  penance,  of  great  cruelty ;  disgust- 
ing and  painful  to  behold,  with  only  one  palliative  circum- 
stance about  it,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  voluntary  torture  and 
of  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  poor  and  ignorant,  mis- 
guided and  superstitious  man  who  undertakes  it,  puts  his 
everlasting  reputation  at  stake  upon  the  issue;  for  when 
he  takes  his  stand,  he  expects  to  face  the  sun  and  gradually 
turn  his  body  in  listless  sUence,  till  he  sees  it  go  down  at 
night;  and  if  he  fkints  and  &lls,  of  which  there  is  immi- 
nent danger,  he  loses  his  reputation  as  a  brave  or  mystery- 
man,  and  suffers  a  signal  disgrace  in  the  estimation  of  the 
tribe,  like  all  men  who  have  the  presumption  to  set  them- 
selves up  for  braves  or  mystery-men,  and  feil  justly  to 
sustain  the  character. 
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The  Sioux  seem  to  have  many  modes  of  worship^ 
Great  or  Good  Spirit,  and  also  of  conciliating  tl 
Spirit:  they  have  numerous  fasts  and  feasts,  anc 
modes  of  sacrificing,  but  yet  they  seem  to  pay  lej 
attention  to  them  than  the  Mandaus  do,  which  may 
be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wandering  and 
tory  modes  of  life  which  they  pursue,  rendering  it 
to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  the  strict  form  and  letter  < 
customs. 

There  had  been,  a  few  days  before  I  arriTcd  at  thi 
a  great  medicine  operation  held  on  the  prairie,  a  mi 
back  of  the  Fort,  and  which,  of  course,  I  was  no 
enough  to  see.  The  poles  were  still  standing,  s 
whole  transaction  was  described  to  me  by  my  frii 
Halsey,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Establishment.  Fi 
account  given  of  it,  it  seems  to  bear  some  slight 
blanee  to  that  of  the  i/ancfon  religious  ceremony, 
nearer  to  it  than  a  feeble  effort  by  so  ignorant  and 
stitious  a  people,  to  copy  a  custom  which  the 
probably  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  therasel 
have  endeavored  to  imitate  from  hearsay.  They 
awning  of  immense  siae  erected  on  the  prairie  whic 
standing,  made  of  willow  bushes  supported  by  poa 
poles  and  willow  boughs  laid  over;  under  the  c< 
which  there  was  a  pole  set  firmly  in  the  groun 
which  many  of  the  young  men  had  suspended  theii 
by  splints  run  through  the  flesh  in  different  pa 
numerous  scars  of  which  were  yet  seen  bleeding 
from  day  to  day,  amongst  the  crowds  that  were  ab 

During  my  stay  amongst  the  Sioux,  as  I  was  coi 
by  them  to  be  great  medicine^  I  received  many  pi] 
other  little  things  from  them  as  presents,  given  tc 
token  of  respect  for  me,  and  as  assurances  of  their 
ship;  and  I,  being  desirous  to  collect  and  bring  fro 
country  every  variety  of  their  manufactures,  of  th 
turaes,  their  weapons,  their  pipes,  and  their  mystery 
purchased    a    great    many  others,  for   which,  as 
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"medicine"  and  a  "great  wliite  chief  1"  I  was  neoesflarily 
obliged  to  pay  very  liberal  prices.    • 

The  luxtuy  of  smoking  is  known  to  all  the  North 
American  Indians,  in  their  primitive  state,  and  that  before 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  tobacco ;  which  is  only  intro- 
duced amongst  them  by  civilized  adventurers,  who  teach 
them  the  use  and  luxury  of  whisky  at  the  same  time. 

In  their  native  state  they  are  excessive  smokers,  and 
many  of  them  (I  would  almost  venture  the  assertion),  would 
seem  to  be  smoking  one-half  of  their  lives.  There  may  be 
two  good  reasons  for  this,  the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  idle 
and  leisure  life  that  the  Indian  leads,  (who  has  no  trade  or 
business  to  follow — no  oflBce  hours  to  attend  to,  or  pro- 
fession to  learn),  induces  him  to  look  for  occupation  and 
amusement  in  so  innocent  a  luxury,  which  again  further 
tempts  him  to  its  excessive  use,  from  its  feeble  and  harm- 
less effects  on  the  system.  There  are  many  weeds  and 
leaves,  and  barks  of  trees,  which  are  narcotics,  and  of 
spontaneous  growth  in  their  countries,  which  the  Indians 
dry  and  pulverize,  and  carry  in  pouches  and  smoke  to 
great  excess — ^and  which  in  several  of  the  languages,  when 
thus  prepared,  is  called  k^nick  Kneck. 

As  smoking  is  a  luxury  so  highly  valued  by  the  Indians 
they  have  bestowed  much  pains,  and  not  a  little  ingenuity, 
to  the  constructions  of  their  pipes.  The  bowls  of  these  are 
generally  made  of  red  steatite,  or  "pipe  stone"  (as  it  is 
more  fisuniliarly  called  in  this  country),  and  many  of  them 
designed  and  carved  with  much  taste  and  skill,  with 
figures  and  groups  in  aUo  relievo^  standing  or  reclining 
upon  them. 

The  red  stone  of  which  these  pipe  bowls  are  made,  is,  in 
my  estimation,  a  great  curiosity ;  inasmuch  as  I  am  sure  it 
is  a  variety  of  steatite  (if  it  be  steatite),  differing  from  that 
of  any  known  European  locality,  and  also  from  any 
locality  known  in  America,  other  than  the  one  from  which 
all  these  pipes  come ;  and  which  are  all  traceable  I  have 
found  to  one  source;  and  that  source  as  yet  un visited 
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except  by  the  red  man  %v^bo  describes  it^  everywhipl 
place  of  vast  importance  to  the  Indiana — as  given  to 
by  the  Great  Spirit ^  for  their  pipes,  and  strictly  fori 
to  be  used  for  anything  else, 

The  source  from  whence  all  these  pipes  eon 
tindoubtedlyj  somewhere  between  this  place  and  the 
sissippi  Eiver;  and  as  the  Indians  all  speak  of  it  as  a 
medicine-phx^ej  I  shall  certainly  lay  my  course  tO' 
long,  and  be  able  to  give  the  world  some  account  of 
its  mysteries. 

The  Indians  shape  out  the  bowls  of  these  pipes  fro 
solid  stone,  which  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  marble 
iiothing  but  a  knife,  Tlie  stone  which  is  of  a  cherr 
tidmits  of  a  beaut  if al  poliahi  and  the  Indian  makes  th 
in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe^  by  drilling  into  it  a  hard 
Bhai>cd  to  the  desired  mze^  with  a  quantity  of  sbar; 
and  water  kept  constantly  in  the  hole,  subjecting 
therefore  to  a  very  great  labor  and  the  necessity  of 
patience* 


The  fihafls  or  stems  of  these  pipes,  are  from  two  U 
feet  long,  sometimes  round,  but  most  generally  flat ; 
inch  or  two  in  breadth,  and  wound  half  their  leug 
more  with  braids  of  porcupine's  quills;  and  often 
mented  with  the  beaka  and  tufts  fVom  the  wood-pe 
head^  with  ermine  skins  and  long  red  hair,  dyed 
white  horse  hair  or  the  white  bufiklo^s  tail. 

The  stems  of  these  pipes  will  be  foxuad  to  be  carv 
many  ingenious  forms,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  perft 
through  the  centre,  quite  staggering  the  wits  of  tl 
lightened  world  to  ^ue$s  fiow  the  holos  have  been 
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tlirough  them ;  until  it  ia  simply  and  briefly  explained, 
that  the  stems  are  uniformly  made  of  the  stalk  of  the 
young  ash,  which  generally  grows  straight,  and  has.  a 
small  pith  through  the  centre,  which  Is  easily  burned  out 
with  a  hot  wire ;  or  a  piece  of  hard  w^ood,  by  a  much  slower 
process. 

The  cdlumei^  or  pipe  of  peace  ornamented  with  the  war- 
eaglets  quills,  is  sa  sacred  pipe^  aad  neveair  allowed  to  be 
used  GO.  any  ol^er  occasion,  than  that  of  piace-maUng] 
when  the  chief  bringB  it.  into  itreaty,  and  unfolding  the 
many  bandages  which  are  carefully  kept  acound  it^^has  it 
ready  to  be :  mHtually  smoked  by  the  cbiefis,  after  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  are  agreed  upon,  as  the  means  of  solemnizing 
ogc  Bigning,  by  an  illiterate  people,  who  cannot  draw  up  an 
in^ument,  -and  sign  their  names  to  it,  as  it  is  done  in  the 
civilized  world. . 

The  mode  of  sc^mnizing  is  by  passing  the  sacred  stem 
to  each'  chie^  who  draws  one  breath  of  smoke  only  thixmgh 
it,  thereby,  passing  the  most  inviolable  pledge  that  they 
can  possibly  give,  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace.  This 
«acred  pipe  is.  then  careftilly  folded  up,  and  stowed  away 
in  the  chief's  lodge,  until  a  similar  occasion  calls  it  out  to 
be  used  in  a  similar  manner.   , 

The  weapons  of  these  people,  like  their  pipes,  are 
numerous,  and  mostly  manufactured  by  themselves.  In  a 
former  place  I  have  descaribed  a  purt  of  these,  such  as  the 
bows  and  arrows,  lances,  &c»,  and  they  have  yet  many 
jothers,  specimens  of  which  I  have  collected  from  every 
tribe. 

The  scalping-knives  and  tomahawks  are  of  civilized 
manu&cture,  made  expressly  for  Indian  use,  and  carried 
into  the  Indian  country  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
'  and  sold  at  an  enormous  price.  The  scabbards  of  the 
knives  and  handles  for  the  tomahawks,  the  Indians  con- 
struct themselves,  according  to  their  own  taste,  and  ofken- 
times  ornament  them  very  handsomely.  In  his  rude  and 
unapproached  condition,  the  Indian  is  a  stranger  to  such 
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weapons  as  these — be  works  not  in  the  metala; 
untutored  mind  has  not  been  ingenious  enough  t 
or  execute  anything  so  savage  or  destrnctive  i 
eivilized  rejiriements  on  Indian  barbarity.  In  hii 
simplicity  he  shapes  out  his  rude  hatchet  from  a 
stone,  heads  his  arrows  aud  spears  with  flints ; 
knife  is  a  sharpened  bone,  or  the  edge  of  a  brok 
The  war-club  is  also  another  civilised  refinement 
blade  of  steel,  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  at 
a  clubj  studded  around  and  ornamented  wit 
hundreds  of  brass  nails. 

Their  primitive  clubs  are  curiously  carved  in  w< 
fashioned  out  with  some  considerable  picturesque  f 
grace ;  are  admirably  fitted  to  the  hand,  and  calcic 
deal  a  deadly  blow  with  the  spike  of  iron  or  boi 
is  imbedded  in  the  ball  or  bulb  at  the  end* 

Two  of  the  tomahawks  that  I  have  named,  are  ^ 
denominated  "  pipe-tomahawks/*  as  the  heads  of  1 
formed  into  bowls  like  a  pipe,  in  which  their  to 
put,  and  they  smoke  through  the  handle.  These 
most  valued  of  an  Indian*s  weapons,  inasmuch  as 
a  matter  of  luxury,  and  useful  for  cutting  his  fire-w 
in  time  of  peace;  and  deadly  weapons  in  time 
which  they  use  in  the  hand,  or  throw  with  unen 
deadly  aim. 

The  scalping'knife  in  a  beautiful  scabbard,  \ 
carried  under  the  belt,  is  the  form  of  knife  most  g 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  Indian  country,  where  kni^ 
been  introduced*  It  is  a  common  and  cheap  butcl 
with  one  edge,  manufactured  at  Sheffield,  in  ] 
perhaps  for  sixpence  ;  and  sold  to  the  poor  Indian 
wild  regions  for  a  horse  1  If  I  should  live  to  gc 
and  should  ever  cross  the  Atlantic  with  my  Colli 
curious  enigma  would  be  solved  for  the  English 
who  may  enquire  for  a  scalping-knife,  when  they  f 
every  one  in  my  Collection  (and  here  also,  thai 
every  one  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian  countr 
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Booky  Mountains  and  tlie  Pacific  Ocean)  bears  on  its  blade 
the  impress  of  Q.  E.,  which  they  will  doubtless  understand. 

The  above  weapons,  as  well  as  the  bow  and  lance,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  are  all  carried  and  used  on 
horseback  with  great  eflEect.  *  The  Indians  in  this  country 
of  green  fields,  all  ride  for  their  enemies,  and  also  for  their 
game,  which  is  almost  invariably  killed  whilst  their  horses 
are  at  full-speed.  They  are  all  cruel  masters  for  their 
horses;  and.  in  war  or  the  chase,  goad  them  on  with  a 
heavy  and  cruel  whip,  the  handle  of  which  is  generally 
made  of  a  large  prong  of  the  elk's  horn  or  of  wood,  and 
the  lashes  of  rawhide  are  very  heavy ;  being  braided,  or 
twisted,  or  cut  into  wide  straps.  These  are  invariably 
attached  to  the  wrist  of  the  right  arm  by  a  tough  thong, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  and  used  at  any  moment, 
and  dropped  the  next,  without  being  lost. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  painting  my 
portraits,  I  was  occasionally  inducing  the  young  men  to 
give  me  their  dances,  a  great  variety  of  which  they  gave 
me  by  being  slightly  paid;  which  I  was  glad  to  do,  in 
order  to  enable  m^  to  study  their  character  and  expression 
thoroughly,  which  I  am  sure  I  have  done ;  and  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  shewing  them  to^the  world  when  I  get  back. 
The  dancing  is  generally  done  by  the  young  men,  and 
considered  undignified  for  the  chiefs  or  doctors  to  join  in. 
Yet  so  great  was  my  medicine^  that  chiefe  and  medicine- 
men turned  out  and  agreed' to  compliment  me  with  a  dance. 
I  looked  on  with  great  satisfaction ;  having  been  assured 
by  the  Interpreters  and  Traders,  that  this  was  the  highest 
honor  they  had  ever  known  them  to  pay  to  any  stranger 
amongst  them.- 

In  this  dance,  which  I  have  called  "  the  dance  of  the 
chiefs,"  for  want  of  a  more  significant  title,  was  given  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  chiefs  and  doctors ;  many  of  whom  were 
very  old  and  venerable  men.  All  of  them  came  out  in 
their  head-dresses  of  wareagle  quills,  with  a  spear  or  staff 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  rattle  in  the  right.    It  was  given  in 
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the  midst  of  tTie  Sioux  village,  ia  front  of  the  tea 
lodge ;  and  beside  the  medicine-meii  wbo  beat 
drum,  and  sang  for  the  dance^  there  were  tou 
women  standing  in  a  row,  and  chanting  a  sort  c 
for  the  dancers;  forming  one  of  the  very  few 
that  I  ever  have  met,  where  the  women  are  allovve 
any  part  in  the  dancingj  or  other  game  or  amusem 
the  men. 

This  dance  was  a  very  spirited  thing,  and  pie 
much,   as  well  as  all  the  village,  who  were   a 
around  to  witness  what  most  of  them  never  be 
seen,  their  aged  and  venerable  chiefs  united  in 
dance. 

As  I  have  introduced  the  scaljnng-hnift  above,  il 
_  well  for  me  to  give  some  further  account  in  this 
the  custom  and  the  mode  of  taking  the  ecalp  j  i 
practiced  by  all  the  North  American  Indians, 
done  when  an  enemy  is  killed  in  battle,  by  giaa 
left  hand  into  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  hi 
passing  the  knife  around  it  through  the  akin^  teai 
piece  of  the  skin  with  the  hair,  as  large  as  the  pal 
hand,  or  larger,  which  is  dried,  and  oftcD  curiou 
mented  and  preserved,  and  highly  valued  as  a 
The  scalpling  is  an  operation  not  calculated  of  itse 
life,  as  it  only  removes  the  skin,  without  injuring 
of  the  head ;  and  neoessarilj,  to  be  a  genuine  scj 
contaia  aod  show  the  crown  or  centre  of  the  h( 
part  of  the  skia  which  lies  directly  over  what  t 
nologista  call  "  self-esteem,"  where  the  hair  div 
radiates  from  the  centre ;  of  which  they  all  profi 
strict  judges,  and  able  to  decide  whether  an  effort 
made  to  produce  two  or  more  scalps  from  o 
Besides  taking  the  scalp,  the  victor  generally,  i 
time  to  do  it  without  endangering  his  own  scalp, 
and  brings  home  the  rest  of  the  hair,  which  his 
divide  into  a  great  many  small  locks,  and  with  thi 
,off  the  seams  of  his  shirt  and  his  leggings,  which 
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wora  as  trophies  and  ixmsmwts  to  iixe  dross,  and  tben  are 
iamiliarlj  called  '*  «oa^-29c^«"  Of  these  there  are  maay 
dresses  in  my  CoUeotion,  which,  exhibit,  a  continuous  row 
fbom  the  top  of  each  shoulder,  down  the  arms  to  the  wriats, 
and  down  the  seams  of  the  leggings,  from  the  hips  to  tha 
feet^  r^dering  them  a  yery  oosdy  article  to  buy  from  the 
Indian,  who  is  not  sure  that  hia  sncoesa  in  his  military 
exploits  will  evei?  enable  him  to  replace  them. 

The  scalp,  then,  is  a  patch  of  the  skin  taken  &om  the 
head  of  an  enemy  killed  in  battle^  and  preserved  and 
highly  appreciated  as  the  record  of  a  death  produced  by 
the  hand  of  the  individual  who  possess€s  it;  and  may 
oftentimes  during  his  life,  be  of  great  service  to  a  man 
living  in  a  community  where  there  is  no  hcBtoriaD  to  enrol 
the  names  of  the  femous — ^to  record  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
brave,  who  have  gamed  their  laurels  in  mortal  combat  with 
their  enemies ;  where  it  is  as  lawful  and  as  glorious  to  slay 
an  enemy  in  battle,  -as  it  is  in  Christian  commuDitieSj  and 
where  the  poor  Indian  is  bound  to  keep  the  record  himselfj 
or  be  liable  to  lose  it  and  the  honor,  for  no  one  in  the  tribe 
will  keep  it  for  him.  As  the  scalp  is  taken  tben  as  the 
evidence  of  a  death,  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  Indian 
hae  no  business  or  inclination  to  take  it  from  the  head  of 
the  living ;  which  I  venture  to  say  is  never  done  in  North 
America,  unless  it  be^  as  it  sometimes  has  happened,  where 
a  man  falls  in  the  heat  of  battle,  stunned  with  the  blow  of 
a  weaiK)n  or  a  gunshot,  and  the  Indian,  rushing  over  his 
body,  snatches  off  his  scalp,  supposing  him  dead,  who 
afterwards  rises  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  easily 
recovers  from  this  superficial  wound  of  the  knife,  wearing 
a  bald  spot  on  his  head  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  of 
which  we  haVe  frequent  occurrences  on  our  Western 
fronti^rsi  The  scalp  must  be  frowi  the  head  of  an  memy 
also,  or  it- subjects  its' possessor  to  disgraee  and  infamy  who 
carries  it.  There  may  be  many  instanoes  where  an  Indian 
is  justified  in  the  estimation  of  his  tribe  in  taking  the  lii^ 
of  one  of  his  own  people;  and  their  laws  are  such,  as 
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oftentimes  make  it  his  imperative  duty ;  and  yet  no  dicmn- 
stances,  however  aggravating,  will  justify  him  or  release 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  taking  the  scalp. 

There  is  no  custom  practiced  by  the  Indians,  for  which 
they  are  more  universally  condemned,  than  that  of  taking 
the  scalp;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  some 
excuse  for  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  general  custom  of  the 
country,  and  founded,  like  many  other  apparently  absurd 
and  ridiculous  customs  of  these  people,  in  one  of  the 
necessities  of  Indian  life,  which  necessities  we  are  free  from 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  which  customs,  of  course,  we 
need  not  and  do  not  practice.  From  an  ancient  custom, 
"  time  out  of  mind,"  the  warriors  of  these  tribes  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  war,  expecting  to  take  the  scalps 
of  their  enemies  whom  they  may  slay  in  battle,  and  all 
eyes  of  the  tribe  are  upon  them,  making  it  their  duty  to  do 
it ;  so  from  custom  it  is  every  man's  right,  and  his  duty 
also,  to  continue  and  keep  up  a  regulation  of  his  society, 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  as  an  individual,  to  abolish  or 
correct,  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  principal  denunciations  against  the  customs 
of  taking  the  scalp,  is  on  account  of  its  alleged  cruelty^ 
which  it  certainly  has  not ;  as  the  cruelty  would  be  in  the 
MlUng,  and  not  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  skin  from  a  man's 
head  after  he  is  dead.  To  say  the  most  of  it,  it  is  a  dis- 
gusting custom,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  quite  sure  that  the 
civilized  and  Christian  world  (who  kill  hundreds,  to  where 
the  poor  Indians  kill  one),  do  not  often  treat  their  enemies 
dead^  in  equally  as  indecent  and  disgusting  a  manner,  as 
the  Indian  does  by  taking  the  scalp. 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  I  am  taking  too  much  pains  to 
defend  the  Indians  for  this,  and  others  of  their  seemingly 
abominable  customs,  he  will  bear  it  in  mind,  that  I  have 
lived  with  these  people,  until  I  have  learned  the  necessities 
of  Indian  life  in  which  these  customs  are  founded;  and 
also,  that  I  have  met  with  so  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the  poor  Indian,  that  I  feel 
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bound,  when  I  can  do  it,  to  render  what  excuse  I  can  for 
a  people,  who  are  dying  with  broken  hearts,  and  never  can 
speak  in  the  civilized  world  in  their  own  defence. 

And  even  yet,  reader,  if  your  education,  and  your 
reading  of  Indifui  cruelties  and  Indian  barbarities — of 
scalps,  and  scalping-knives,  and  scalping,  shoull  have 
osssified  a  comer  of  your  heart  against  these  unfortunate 
people,  and  would  shut  out  their  advocate,  I  will  annoy 
you  no  longer  on  this  subject,  but  withdraw,  and  leave  you 
to  cherish  the  very  beautiful,  humane  and  parental  moral 
that  was  carried  out  by  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments  during  the  last,  and  the  revolutionary  wars, 
when  they  mutually  employed  thousands  of  their  '^  Med 
childrm^^^  to  aid  and  to  bleed,  in  fighting  their  battlesj  and 
paid  them,  according  to  contract,  so  many  pounds,  Eliillinga 
and  pence  or  so  many  dollars  and  cents  for  every  **  scalp^^ 
of  a  **  red"  or  a  **  blue  coat"  they  could  bring  in ! 

The  most  usual  way  of  preparing  and  dressing  the  scalp 
is  that  of  stretching  it  on  a  little  hoop  at  the  end  of  a  stick 
two  or  three  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  "  dancing  it/'  as 
as  they  term  it ;  which  will  be  described  in  the  scalp-dance^ 
in  a  few  moments.  There  are  many  again,  which  are 
small,  and  not  "dressed;"  sometimes  not  larger  than  a 
crown  piece,  and  hung  to  different  parts  of  the  dress.  In 
public  shows  and  parades,  they  are  often  suspended  from 
the  bridle  bits  or  halter  when  they  are  paraded  and  carried 
as  Irophies.  Sometimes  they  are  cut  out,  as  it  were  into  a 
string,  the  hair  forming  a  beautiful  fringe  to  line  the  handle 
of  a  war-club.  Sometimes  they  are  hung  at  the  end  of  a 
club,  and  at  other  times,  by  the  order  of  the  chief,  are 
hung  out,  over  the  wigwams,  suspended  from  a  pole,  which 
is  called  the  ^^ scalp-poler  This  is  often  done  by  the  chief 
of  a  village,  on  a  pleasant  day,  by  his  erecting  over  his 
wigwam  a  pole  with  all  the  scalps  that  he  had  taken, 
arranged  upon  it,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  who  had  taken  scalps,  "  follow  suit ;'' 
enabling  every  member  of  the  community  to  stroll  about 
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tlie  village    on  that  day  and    "  count  ecalpg,** 
thereby  the  standing  of  every  warrior,  which  is 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  number  of  scalps  they  ha 
in  battles  with  their  enemies. 

So  much  for  scalps  and  scalping,  of  which  I  i 
say  more,  unless  I  should  unluckily  ^e  one  befo 
out  of  the  country 
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LETTER  No.  XXX. 
MOUTH  OF  TETON  BIVER,  UPPEK  MISSOUBL 


In  tbe  last  Ibtter  I  gave  an  account  of  many  of  the 
weapons  and  other  mannfectures  of  these  wild  folks ;  and 
as  this  has  been  a  day  of  packing  and  casing  a  great  many 
of  these  tfaiDgs,  which  I  have  obtained  of  the  Indians,  to 
add  to  my  Muege  Indienne,  I  will  name  a  few  more,  which 
I  have  jnst  been  handling  over ;  some  description  of  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  reader  in  endeavoring  to 
appreciate  some  of  their  strange  onstoms  and  amusements, 
which  I  am  soon  to  unfold.  The  process  of  '*  wnoJdng  the 
shidi^  is  a  very  curious,  as  well  as  an  important  one  in 
their  estimation.  For  this  purpose  a  young  man  about  to 
construct  him  a  shield,  digs  a  hole  of  two  feet  in  depth,  in 
the  ground,  and  as  large  in  diameter  as  he  designs  to 
make  his  shield:  In  this  he  builds  a  fire,  and  over  it,  a 
few  inches  higher  than  the  ground,  he  stretches  the  raw 
hide  horizontally  over  the  fire,  with  little  pegs  driven 
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through  holes  made  near  the  edges  of  the  skin, 
is  at  first,  twice  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  require 
but  haying  got  his  particular  and  best  friends 
invited  on  the  ocoasionj)  into  a  ring,  to  dance 
around  it,  and  solicit  the  Great  Spirit  to  instil  i; 
power  to  protect  him  harmless  against  his  em 
sprctids  over  it  the  gluei,  which  is  rubbed  and  dr 
the  skin  is  heated  -  and  a  second  busily  drives  < 
other  pegs,  inside  of  those  in  the  ground,  as 
gradually  giving  way  and  being  pnlled  up  by 
traction  of  the  skin.  By  this  curious  process, 
most  dexterously  done,  the  skin  is  kept  tight 
contracts  to  one-half  of  its  size,  taking  up  the 
increasing  in  thickness  until  it  is  rendered  as  1 
hard  as  required  (and  his  friends  have  plea< 
enough  to  make  it  arrow,  and  almost  ball  proc 
the  dance  ceases,  and  the  fire  is  put  out*  W 
cooled  and  cut  into  the  shape  that  he  desires,  i 
painted  with  his  medidiie  or  totem  upon  it,  the  fig 
eagle,  an  owl,  a  buffalo  or  other  animal,  as  the 
be,  which  he  trusts  will  guard  and  protect  him  fr< 
it  is  then  fringed  with  eagles's  quills,  or  other  c 
he  may  have  chosen,  and  dung  with  a  broad  lea 
that  crosses  his  breast.  These  shields  are  carri 
the  warriors  io  these  regions,  for  their  protection 
which  are  almost  invariably  fought  from  their  hon 

Of  pipm^  and  the  custom  of  smoking,  I  hav 
spoken ;  and  I  then  said,  that  the  Indians  ns 
substitutes  for  tobacco,  which  they  call  K'nicl 
For  the  carrying  of  this  delicious  weed  or  bark, 
serving  its  flavor,  the  women  construct  verj 
pouches  of  otter,  or  beaver,  or  other  skins,  v 
ingeniously  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills  a^ 
and  generally  carried  hanging  across  the  left  s 
taining  a  quantity  of  the  precious  narcoHc^  with 
Bteel,  and  punk,  for  lighting  the  pipe. 

The  musical  msPrummts  used  amongst  these  p^ 
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few,  and  exceedingly  rude  and  imperfect,  consisting  chiefly 
of  rattles,  drums,  whistles,  and  lutes,  all  of  which  are  used 
in  the  different  tribes. 

Their  rattles  (or  She-she-quois)  most  generally  used,  are 
made  of  rawhide,  which  becomes  very  hard  when  dry,  and 
charged  with  pebbles  or  something  of  the  kind,  which 
produce  a  shrill  noise  to  mark  the  time  in  their  dances  and 
songs.  Their  drums  are  made  in  a  very  rude  manner,  often- 
times with  a  mere  piece  of  rawhide  stretched  over  a  hoop, 
very  much  in  the  shape  of  a  tambourine ;  and  at  other 
times  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  keg,  with  a  head  of  raw- 
hide at  each  end ;  on  these  they  beat  with  a  drum-stick, 
which  oftentimes  itself  is  a  rattle,  the  bulb  or  head  of  it 
being  made  of  rawhide  and  filled  with  pebbles.  In  other 
instances  the  stick  has,  at  its  end,  a  little  hoop  wound  and 
covered  with  buck-skin,  to  soften  the  sound ;  with  which 
they  beat  on  the  drum  with  great  violence,  as  the  chief 
and  heel-inspmng  sound  for  all  their  dances,  and  also  as 
an  accompaniment  for  their  numerous  and  never-ending 
songs  of  amusement,  of  thanksgiving,  and  medicine  or 
meted.  The  mystery  whistle^  is  another  instrument  of  their 
invention,  and  very  ingeniously  made,  the  soimd  being 
produced  on  a  principle  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
wind  instrument  known  in  civilized  inventions;  and  the 
notes  produced  on  it,  by  the  sleight  or  trick  of  an  Indian 
boy,  in  so  simple  and  successful  a  manner,  as  to  bafSe 
entirely  all  civilized  ingenuity,  even  when  it  is  seen  to  be 
played.  An  Indian  boy  would  stand  and  blow  his  notes 
on  this  repeatedly,  for  hundreds  of  white  men  who  might 
be  lookers-on,  not  one  of  whom  could  make  the  least  noise 
on  it,  even  by  practising  with  it  for  hours.  When  I  first 
saw  this  curious  exhibition,  I  was  charmed  with  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  its  harmonic  sounds,  and  completely 
perplexed,  (as  hundreds  of  white  men  have  no  doubt  been 
before  me,  to  the  great  amusement  and  satisfaction  of  the 
women  and  children,)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sound 
was   produced,  even   though  it  was   repeatedly  played 
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immediately  before  my  eyes,  and  handed  to  me  for  my 
vain  and  amusing  endeavors.  The  sounds  of  this  little 
simple  toy  are  liquid  and  sweet  beyond  description  ;  and, 
though  here  only  given  in  harmonies,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  might,  by  some  ingeniotis  -musician  or  musical 
instrument-maker,  be  modulated  and  converted  into  some^ 
thing  very  pleasing, 

Tne  War-whi8tle  is  a  well  known  aAd  valued  little 
instrument,  of  six  or  nine  inches  in  length,  invariably 
made  of  the  bone  of  the  deer  or  turkey's  leg,  and  generally 
ornamented  with  porcupine  quills  of  different  colors 
which  are  wound  around  it.  A  chief  or  leader  carries  this 
to  battle  with  him,  suspended  generally  firom  his  neck,  and 
worn  under  his  dress.  This  little  instrument  has  but  two 
notes,  which  are  produced  by  blowing  in  the  ends  of  it. 
The  note  produced  in  one  end,  being  much  more  shrill 
than  the  other,  gives  the  signal  for  battle,  whilst  the  other 
sounds  a  retreat ;  a  thing  tha;t  is  distinctly  heard  and  under- 
stood by  every  man,  even  in  the  beat  and  noise  of  bafttle, 
where  aH  are  barking  and  yelling  as  loud  as  possible,  and 
of  course  imable  to  heaar  the  oomiznands  of  their  leader. 

There  is  yet  another  wind  instrument  which  I  have 
added  to  my  Collection,  and  firom'ita  appearance  would 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed,  in  part,  from  the  civiliaed 
world.  This  is  what  is  often  on  the  frontier  called  a  "cfacr- 
skin  /wfe,"  a  "Winnebago  courting  jBute,"  a*  "tsal^eefc- 
quash-to,"  &c. ;  it  is  perforated  with  holes  for  the  fingers, 
sometimes  for  six,  at  others  for  four,  and  in  some  instances 
for  three  only,  having  only  so  many  notes  with  their 
octaves.  These  notes  are  very  irregularly  graduated, 
showing  clearly  that  they  have  very  little  taste  or  ear  for 
melody.  These  instruments  are  blown  in  the  end,  and 
the  sound  produced  much  on  the  principle  of  a  whistle. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  often  and 
familiarly  heard  this  instrument,  called  the  Winnebago 
courting  flute;  and  was  credibly  informed  by  traders  and 
others  in  those  regions,  that  the  young  men  of  that  tribe 
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meet  with  signal  sucess,  oftentimes,  in  wooing  their  sweet- 
hearts with  its  simple  notes,  which  they  blow  for  hours 
together,  and  from  day  to  day,  from  the  bank  of  some 
stream — some  favorite  rock  or  log  on  which  they  are 
seated,  near  to  ihe  wigwam  which  contains  the  object  of 
their  tender  passion;  until  her  soul  is  touched,  and  she  re- 
sponds by  some  welcome  signal,  that  she  is  ready  to  repay 
the  young  Orphevs  for  his  piiins,  with  the  gift  of  her  hand 
and  her  hettirt;  How  true  these  representations  may  have 
been  made,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  certainly  must  have 
been  some  ground  fot  the  present  cognomen  by  which  it  is 
known  in  that  country. 

From  these  ifude  and  exceedingly  defective  instruments, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  music  has  made  but  little 
progress  with  these  people ;  and  the  same  fiict  will  be  still 
more  clearly  proved,  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  their  vocal  exhibitions,  which  are  daily  and  almost 
hourly  serenading  the  ears  of  the  traveller  through  their 
country. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  principal  and  most  frequent 
amusements  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  America ;  and, 
in  all  of  these,  both  vocal  and  iiistrumental  music  are  in- 
troduced. These  dances  consist  in  about  four  different 
steps  which  constitute  all  the  different  varieties ;  but  the 
figures  and  forms  of  these  scenes  are  very  numerous,  and 
produced  by  the  most  violent  jumps  and  contortions,  ac- 
companied with  the  song  and  beats  of  the  drum,  which 
are  given  in  ex:act  time  with  their  motions.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  ti*avellers,  that  the  Indian  has  neither 
harmony  nor  melody  in  hia  music,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
subscribe  to  such  an  assertion :  although  I  grant,  that  for 
the  most  part  of  their  vocal  exercises,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  what  the  musical  world  would  call  melody: 
their  songs  being  made  up  chiefly  of  a  sort  of  violent 
chaunt  of  harsh  and  jarring  gutturals,  of  yelps  and  barks, 
and  screams,  which  are  given  out  in  perfect  time,  not  only 
with  "method  (but  with    harmony)  in  their  madness." 
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There  are  times  too,  as  every  traveller  of  the  Indian 
country  will  attest,  if  he  will  recall  them  to  his  recollection, 
when  the  Indian  lays  down  by  his  fire-side  with  his  drum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  lightly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
touches  over,  as  he  accompanies  it  with  his  stifled  voice  of 
dulcet  sounds  that  might  come  firom  the  most  tender  and 
delicate  female. 

These  quiet  and  tender  songs  are  very  different  firom  those 
which  are  sung  at  their  dances,  in  Ml  chorus  and  violent 
gesticulation ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  quite  rich  in 
plaintive  expression  and  melody,  though  barren  of  change 
and  variety. 

Dancing^  I  have  before  said,  is  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  valued  amusements  of  the  Indians,  and  much  more 
firequently  practised  by  them  than  by  Any  civilized  so- 
ciety ;  inasmuch  as  it  enters  into  their  forms  of  worship, 
and  is  often  their  mode  of  appealing  to  the  Great  Spirit — 
of  paying  their  usual  devotions  to  their  medicine — and  of 
honoring  and  entertaining  strangers  of  distinction  in  their 
country. 

Instead  of  the  "giddy  maze'*  of  the  quadrille  or  the 
country  dance,  enlivened  by  the  cheering  smiles  and  graces 
of  silkeped  beauty,  the  Indian  performs  his  rounds  with 
jumps,  and  starts,  and  yells,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  exclusive  sel^  and  infinite  amusement  of  the  gentler 
sex,  who  are  always  lookers  on,  but  seldom  allowed  so 
great  a  pleasure,  or  so  signal  an  honor,  as  that  of  joining 
with  their  lords  in  this  or  any  other  entertainment 
Whilst  staying  with  these  people  on  my  way  up  the  river, 
I  was  repeatedly  honored  with  the  dance,  and  I  as  often 
hired  them  to  give  them,  or  went  to  overlook  where  they 
were  performing  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  in  pursuance 
of  their  peculiar  customs,  or  for  their  own  amusements, 
that  I  might  study  and  correctly  herald  them  to  future 
ages.  I  saw  so  many  of  their  difierent  varieties  of  dances 
amongst  the  Sioux,  that  I  should  almost  be  disposed  to 
denominate  them  the  ^^  dancing  Indians J^    It  would  ac- 
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tnally  seem  as  if  they  had  dances  for  every  thing.  And  in 
so  large  a  village  there  was  scarcely  an  hour  in  any  day  or 
night,  but  what  the  beat  of  the  drum  could  somewhere  be 
heard.  These  dances  are  almost  as  various  and  different  in' 
their  character  as  they  are  numerous — some  of  them  so 
exceedingly  grotesque  and  laughable,  as  to  keep  the  by- 
standers in  an  irresistible  roar  of  laughter — others  are 
calculated  to  excite  his  pity,  and  forcibly  appeal  to  his 
sympathies,  whilst  others  disgust,  and  yet  others  terrify 
and  alarm  him  with  their  frightful  threats  and  contortions. 
All  the  world  have  heard  of  the  "  Jear-danctf,"  though  I 
doubt  whether  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  have  ever 
seen  it ;  here  it  is.  The  Sioux,  like  all  the  others  of  these 
western  tribes,  are  fond  of  bear's  meat,  and  must  have 
good  stores  of  the  "  bear's  grease  "  laid  in,  to  oil  their  long 
and  glossy  locks,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  their  bodies. 
And  they  aU  like  the  fine  pleasure  of  a  bear  hunt,  and  also 
a  participation  in  the  bear  dance,  which  is  given  several 
days  in  succession,  previous  to  their  starting  out,  and  in 
which  they  all  join  in  a  song  to  the  Bear  Spirit;  which 
they  think  holds  somewhere  an  invisible  existence,  and 
must  be  consulted  and  conciliated  before  they  can  enter 
upon  the  excursion  with  any  prospect  of  success.  For  this 
grotesque  and  amusing  scene,  one  of  the  chief  medicine- 
men placed  over  his  body  the  entire  skin  of  a  bear,  with  a 
war-eagle's  quill  on  his  head,  taking  the  lead  in  the  dance, 
and  looking  through  the  skin  which  formed  a  masque  that 
hung  over  his  face.  Many  others  in  the  dance  wore 
masques  on  their  faces,  made  of  the  skin  from  the  bear's 
head ;  and  all,  with  the  motions  of  their  hands,  closely 
imitated  the  movements  of  that  animal ;  some  representing 
its  motion  in  running,  and  others  the  peculiar  attitude  and 
hanging  of  the  paws,  when  it  is  sitting  up  on  its  hind  feet, 
and  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This 
grotesque  and  amusing  masquerade  oftentimes  is  continued 
at  intervals,  for  several  days  previous  to  the  starting  of  a 
party  on  the  bear  hunt,  who  would  scarcely  count  upon  a 
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tolerable  prospect  of  success,  without  a  strict  adherence  to 
this  most  important  and  indispensable  form  I 

Dancing  is  done  here  too,  as  it  is  oftentimes  done  in 
the  enlightened  world,  to  get  fevors — to  buy  the  world's 
goods;  and  in  both  countries  danced  with  about  equal 
merit,  except  that  the  Indian  has  surpassed  us  in  honesty 
by  christening  it  in  his  own  country,  the  ^^beggar*s  danM," 
This  spirited  dance,  was  given,  not  by  a  set  of  beggary 
though,  literally  speaking,  but  by  the  first  and  most  inde- 
pendent young  men  in  the  tribe,  beautiftdly  dressed,  (t.  e. 
not  dressed  at  all,  except  with  their  breech-clouts  or  Jxlts, 
made  of  eagles'  and  ravens'  quills,)  with  their  lances,  and 
pipes,  and  rattles  in  their  hands,  and  a  medicine-man 
beating  the  drum,  and  joining  in  the  song  at  the  highest 
key  of  his  voice.  In  this  dance  every  one  sings  as  loud  as 
he  can  halloo ;  uniting  his  voice  with  the  others,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  by- 
standers to  give  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  themselves; 
assuring  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  be  kind  to  those 
who  are  kind  to  the  helpless  and  poor. 

The  Scalp-dance  is  giv^n  as  a  celebration  of  a  victory; 
and  amongst  this  tribe,  as  I'  learned  whilst  residing  with 
them,  danced  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  their  torches, 
and  just  before  retiring  to  bed.  When  a  war.  party  returns 
from  a  war  excursion,  bringing  home  with  them  the  scalps 
of  their  enemies,  they  generally  "dance  them"  for  fifteen 
nights  in  succession,  vaunting  forth  the  most  extravagant 
boasts  of  their  wonderful  prowess  in  war,  whilst  they  bran- 
dish their  war  weapons  in  their  hands.  A  number  of 
young  women  are  selected  to  aid  (though  they  do  not 
actually  join  in  the  dance),  by  stepping  into  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  and  holding  up  the  Scalps  that  have  been  recently 
taken,  whilst  the  warriors  dance  (or  rather  Jump\  around 
in  a  circle,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  barking  and 
yelping  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  all  jumping  on  both 
feet  at  a  time,  with  a  simultaneous  stamp,  and  blow,  and 
thrust  of  their  weapons;  with  which  it  would  seem  as  if 
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they  were  actually  cutting  and  carving  eaoli  other  to  pieces. 
During  these  frantic  leaps,  and  yelps,  and  thrusts,  every 
man  distorts  his  face  to  the  utmost  of  his  muscles,  darting 
about  his  glaring  eye-balls  and  snapping  his  teeth,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  heat  (and  actually  breathing  through  his  infla- 
ted nostrils  the  very  hissing  death)  of  battle  I  No  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  written,  could  ever  convey  more  than  a 
feeble  outline  of  the  frightful  effects  of  these  scenes  enacted 
in  the  dead  and  darkness  of  night,  under  the  glaring  light 
of  their  blazing  flambeaux;  nor  could  all  the  years  jdlotted 
to  mortal  man,  in  fhe  least  obliterate  or  de&ce  the  vivid 
impress  that  one  scene  of  this  kind  would  leave  upon  his 
memory. 

The  precise  object  for  which  the  scalp  is  taken,  is  one 
which  is  definitely  understood,  and  has  already  been  ex- 
plained ;  but  the  motive  (or  motives),  for  which  this  strict 
ceremony  is  so  scrupulously  held  by  all  the  American 
tribes  over  the  scalp  of  an  enemy,  is  a  subject,  as  yet  not 
satisfactorily  settled  in  my  mind.  There  is  no  doubt,  but 
one  great  object  in  these  exhibitions  is  public  exultation ; 
yet  there  are  several  conclusive  evidences,  that  there  are 
other  and  essential  motives  for  thus  formally  and  strictly 
displaying  the  scalp.  Amongst  some  of  the  tribes,  it  is  the 
custom  to  bury  the  scalps  after  they  have  gone  through 
this  series  of  public  exhibitions ;  which  may  in  a  measure 
have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  notoriety, 
and  of  awarding  public  credit  to  the  persons  who  obtained 
them,  and  now,  from  a  custom  of  the  tribe,  are  obliged  to 
part  with  them.  The  great  respect  which  seems  to  be  paid 
to  them  whilst  they  use  them,  as  well  as  the  pitying  and 
mournful  song  which  they  howl  to  the  vnanes  of  their 
unfortunate  victims ;  as  well  as  the  precise  care  and  solem- 
nity with  which  they  aifterwards  bury  the  scalps,  suflSciently 
convince  me  that  they  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
spirits  of  their  slain  enemies,  and  many  concilatory  offices 
to  perform,  to  ensure  their  own  peace ;  one  of  which  is  the' 
ceremony  above  described. 


LETTER  No.  XXXL 


MOUTH  OP  TETON  BIVBB,  UPPER  MI880UBL 

In  former  Letters  I  have  given  some  account  of  the 
Bisons,  or  (as  they  are  more  familiarly  denominated  in  this 
country)  Buffaloes,  which  inhabit  these  regions  in  numerous 
herds ;  and  of  which  I  must  say  yet  a  little  more. 

These  noble  animals  of  the  ox  species,  and  which  have 
been  so  well  described  in  our  books  on  Natural  History, 
are  a  subject  of  curious  interest  and  great  importance  in 
this  vast  wilderness;  rendered  peculiarly  so  at  this  time, 
like  the  history  of  the  poor  savage ;  and  from  the  same 
consideration,  that  they  are  rapidly  wasting  away  at  the 
approach  of  civilized  man — ^and  like  him  and  his  character, 
in  a  very  few  years,  to  live  only  in  books  or  on  canvass. 

The  word  buflSilo  is  undoubtedly  most  incorrectly 
applied  to  these  animals,  and  I  can  scarcely  tell  why  they 
have  been  so  called;  for  they  bear  just  about  ad  much 
resemblance  to  the  Eastern  buffalo,  as  they  do  to  a  zebra  or 
to  a  common  ox.  How  nearly  they  may  approach  to  the 
bison  of  Europe,  which  I  never  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  see,  and  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  yet  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the 
numerous  engravings  I  have  seen  of  those  animals,  and 
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descriptions  I  have  read  of  them,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think,  there  was  yet  a  wide  difference  between  the  bison  of 
the  American  prairies,  and  those  in  the  North  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  American  bison,  or  (as  I  shall  hereafter  call 
it)  buffalo,  is  the  largest  of  the  ruminating  animals  that  is 
now  living  in  America;  and  seems  to  have  been  spread 
over  the  plains  of  this  vast  country,  by  the  Great  Spirit,  for 
the  use  and  subsistence  of  the  red  men,  who  live  almost 
exclusively  on  their  flesh,  and  clothe  themselves  with  their 
skins.  Their  color  is  a  dark  brown,  but  changing  very 
much  as  the  season  varies  from  warm  to  cold ;  their  hair  or 
fur,  from  its  great  length  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
exposure  to  the  weather,  turning  quite  light,  and  almost  to 
a  jet  black,  when  the  winter  coat  is  shed  off,  and  a  new 
growth  is  shooting  out 

The  buffiJo  bull  often  grows  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  shakes  a  long  and  shaggy  black 
mane,  that  falls  in  great  profusion  and  confusion  over  his 
head  and  shoulders ;  and  oftentimes  Mling  down  quite  to 
the  ground.  The  horns  are  short,  but  very  large,  and  have 
but  one  turn,  i.  e.  they  are  a  simple  arch,  without  the  least 
approach  to  a  spiral  form,  like  those  of  the  common  ox,  or 
of  the  goat  species. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  always 
distinguishable  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  horns,  which 
are  much  smaller  and  more  crooked,  turning  their  points 
more  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  buffalo, 
is  the  peculiar  formation  and  expression  of  the  eye,  the  ball 
of  which  is  very  large  and  white,  and  the  iris  jet  black. 
The  lids  of  the  eye  seem  always  to  be  strained  quite  open, 
and  the  ball  rolling  forward  and  down ;  so  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  tb^  iris  is  hidden  behind  the  lower  lid,  while 
the  pure  white  of  the  eyeball  glares  out  over  it  in  an  arch, 
in  the  shape  of  a  moon  at  the  end  of  its  first  quarter. 

These  animals  are,  truly  speaking,  gregarious,  but  not 
migratory — they  graze  in  immense  and  almost  incredible 
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numbers  at  times,  and  roam  about  aud  over  vast  tracts  of 
country,  from  East  to  West,  and  from  West  to  East,  as 
often  as  from  North  to  South ;  which  has  often  been  sup- 
posed they  naturally  and  habitually  did  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  the  differ- 
ent latitudes.  The  limits  within  which  they  are  found  in 
America,  are  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fifty-fifth  degrees  of 
North  latitude ;  and  their  extent  from  East  to  West,  which 
is  from  the  border  of  our  extreme  Western  frontier  limits, 
to  the  Western  verge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  defined 
by  quite  different  causes,  than  those  which  the  degrees  of 
temperature  have  prescribed  to  them  on  the  North  and  the 
South.  Within  these  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
bufiEetloes  seem  to  flourish,  and  get  their  living  without  the 
necessity  of  evading  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  for  which 
Nature  seems  most  wisely  to  have  prepared  them  by  the 
greater  or  less  provision  of  fur,  with  which  she  has  clothed 
them. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  as  high  North  as  Lake  Winnepeg, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  North  of  this,  the  buffiilo 
subsists  itself  through  the  severest  winters ;  getting  its  food 
chiefly  by  browzing  amongst  the  timber,  and  by  pawing 
through  the  snow,  for  a  bite  at  the  grass,  which  in  those 
regions  is  frozen  up  very  suddenly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  with  all  its  juices  in  it,  and  consequently  furnishes 
very  nutritious  and  efficient  food ;  and  ofben,  if  not  gene- 
rally, supporting  the  animal  in  better  flesh  during  these 
difficult  seasons  of  their  lives,  than  they  are  found  to  be  in, 
in  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  upon  the  borders  of 
Mexico,  where  the  severity  of  winter  is  not  known,  but 
during  a  long  and  -tedious  autumn,  the  herbage,  under  the 
influence  of  a  burning  sun,  is  gradually  dried  away  to  a 
mere  husk,  and  its  nutriment  gone,  leaving  these  poor 
creatures,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  bask  in  the  warmth 
of  a  genial  sun,  without  the  benefit  of  a  green  or  juicy 
thing  to  bite  at. 

The  place  from  where  I  am  now  writing,  may  be  said  to 
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be  the  very  heart  or  nwjleus  of  the  buflSdo  country,  about 
equi-distant  between  the  two  eztremea;  and  of  course,  the 
most  congenial  temperature  for  them  to  flourish  in.  The 
finest  animals  that  graze  on  the  prairies  are  to  be  found  in 
this  latitude;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  could  send  &om  a 
better  scource,  some  further  account  of  the  death  and  de&* 
traction  that  ia  dealt  among  these  noble  animals,  and 
hurrying  on  their  final  extinction. 

The  Sioux  are  a  bold  and  desperate  set  of  honemen, 
and  great  hunters ;  and  in  the  heart  of  their  country  is  one 
of  the  most  ext^xsive  assortments  of  goods,  of  whisky,  and 
other  saleable  commodities,  as  well  as  a  party  of  the  most 
indefatigable  men,  who  are  constantly  calling  foi  every  robe 
that  can  be  stripped  from  these  animals'  backs. 

These  are  the  causes  which  lead  so  directly  to  their  rapid 
destruction ;  and  which  open  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  so 
fireshly,  so  vividly,  and  so  familiarly,  the  scenes  of  archery 
—of  lancing,  and  of  death-dealing,  that  belong  peculiarly  to 
this  wild  and  shorn  country. 

The  almost  countless  herds  of  these  animals  that  are 
sometimes  met  with  on  these  prairies,  have  been  often 
$poken  of  byother  writers,  and  may  yet  be  seen  by  any 
traveller  who  will  take  the  pains  to  visit  these  regions. 
The  ^^  running  ^eason^^  which  is  in  August  and  SeptembcTi 
is  the  time  when  they  congregate  in  such  masses  in  some 
places,  as  literally  to  blacken  the  prairies  for  miles  together* 
It  is  no  vmcommon  thing  at  this  season,  i^  these  gatherings, 
to  see  several  thousands  in  a  mass,  eddying  and  wheeling 
about  under  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  is  raised  by  the  bulls  as 
they  are  pawing  in  the  dirt^  or  engaged  in  desperate 
combats,  as  they  constantly  are,  plunging  and  butting  at 
each  other  in  the  most  fiirious  manner.  In  these  scenes, 
the  males  are  continually  following  the  females,  and  the 
whole  mass  are  in  constant  motion;  and  all  bellowing 
(or  '^roaring")  in  de^  and  hoUow  soonda ;  which,  mingled 
altogether,  appear  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  like  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder. 
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Daring  the  season  whilst  they  are  congregated  together 
in  these  dense  and  conhised  masses,  the  remainder  of  the 
country  around  for  many  miles,  becomes  entirely  vacated : 
and  the  traveller  may  spend  many  a  toilsome  day,  and 
many  a  hungry  night,  without  being  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  one ;  where,  if  he  retraces  his  steps  a  few  weeks  after,  he 
will  find  them  dispersed,  and  grazing  quietly  in  little 
fEimUies  and  flocks,  and  equally  stocking  the  whole  country. 

In  the  heat  of  summer,  these  huge  animals,  which,  no 
doubt,  suffer  very  much  with  the  great  proftision  of  their 
long  and  shaggy  hair  of  fhr,  often  graze  on  the  low  grounds 
in  the  prairies,  where  there  is  a  little  stagnant  water  lying 
amongst  the  grass,  and  the  ground  underneath  being 
saturated  with  it,  is  soft,  into  which  the  enormous  bull, 
lowered  down  upon  one  knee,  will  plunge  his  horns,  and  at 
last  his  head,  driving  up  the  earth,  and  soon  making  an 
excavation  in  the  ground,  into  which  the  water  filters  firom 
amongst  the  grass,  forming  for  him  in  a  few  moments,  a 
cool  and  comfortable  bath,  into  which  he  plunges  like  a 
hog  in  his  mire. 

In  this  delectable  laver,  he  throws  himself  flat  upon  his 
side,  and  forcing  himself  violently  around,  with  his  horns 
and  his  huge  hump  on  his  shoulders  presented  to  the  sides, 
he  ploughs  up  the  ground  by  his  rotary  motion,  sinking 
himself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  ground,  continually 
enlarging  his  pool,  in  which  he  at  length  becomes  nearly 
immersed ;  and  the  water  and  mud  about  him  mixed  into 
a  complete  mortar,  which  changes  his  color,  and  drips 
in  streams  firom  every  part  of  him  as  he  rises  up  upon  his 
feet,  a  hideous  monster  of  mud  and  tigliness,  too  fiightfol 
and  too  eccentric  to  be  described  I 

It  is  generally  the  leader  of  the  herd  that  takes  upon  him 
to  make  this  excavation ;  and  if  not  (but  another  one  opens 
the  ground),  the  leader  (who  is  conqueror)  marches  forward, 
and  driving  the  other  fit>m  it  plunges  himself  into  it ;  and 
having  cooled  his  sides,  and  changed  his  color  to  a  walking 
mass  of  mud  and  mortar ;  he  stands  in  the  pool  until 
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inclination  induces  him  to  step  out,  and  give  place  to  the 
next  in  command,  who  stands  ready ;  and  another,  and 
another,  who  advance  forward  in  their  turns,  to  enjoy  the  . 
luxury  of  the  wallow;  until  the  whole  band  (sometimes 
an  hundred  or  more)  will  pass  through  it  in  turn;  each  one 
throwing  his  body  around  in  a  similar  manner;  and  each 
one  adding  a  little  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pool,  while  he 
carries  away  in  his  hair  an  equal  share  of  the  clay,  which 
dries  to  a  grey  or  whitish  color,  and  gradually  falls  of^  By 
this  operation,  whibh  is  done,  perhaps,  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  a  circular  excavation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  in  depth,  is  completed,  and  left  for  the 
water  to  run  into,  which  soon  fills  it  to  the  level  of  the 
ground* 

To  these  sinks,  the  waters  lying  on  the  surfstce  of  the 
prairies,  are  continually  draining,  and  in  them  lodging 
their  vegetable  deposits ;  which,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  fill 
them  up  to  the  surface  with  a  rich  soil,  which  throws  up  an 
unusual  growth  of  grass  and  herbage ;  forming  conspicuous 
circles  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  are 
calculated  to  excite  his  surprise  for  ages  to  come. 
'  Many  travellers  who  have  penetrated  not  quite  &r  enough 
into  the  Western  country  to  see  the  habits  of  these  animals, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  mysteriam  circles  are  made ; 
but  who  have  seen  the  prairies  strewed  with  their  bleached 
bones,  and  have  beheld  these  strange  circles,  which  often 
occur  in  groups,  and  of  different  sizes — ^have  come  home 
with  beautiful  and  ingenious  theories  (which  must  needs  be 
made)^  for  the  origin  of  these  singular  and  unaccountable 
appearances,  which,  for  want  of  a  rational  theory,  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  fairy  feet,  and  gained  the 
appellation  of  "/atry  circles^ 

Many  travellers,  again,  have  supposed  that  these  rings 
were  produced  by  the  dances  of  the  Indians,  which  are 
oftentimes  (and  in  fact  most  generally)  performed  in  a  circle ; 
yet  a  moment's  consideration  disproves  such  a  probability, 
inasmuch  as  the  Indians  always  select  the  ground  for  their 
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dancing  near  the  sites  of  their  villages,  and  that  always  on 
a  dry  and  hard  foundation :  when  these  "fiadry  circles"  are 
•uniformly  found  to  be  on  low  and  wet  ground. 

As  my  visit  to  these  parts  of  the  "  GrecU  Far  WesP  has 
brought  me  into  the  heart  of  the  buffalo  country,  where  I 
have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  this  noble  animal 
in  all  its  phases^— its  habits  of  life,  and  every  mode  of  its 
death ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  being  yet  a  little  more 
particular,  and  of  rendering  some  ftirther  accounts  of  scenes 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  following  out  my  sporting 
propensities  in  these  singular  regions. 

The  chief  hunting  amusement  of  the  Indians  in  these 
parts  consists  in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  which  is  almost 
invariably  done  on  horseback,  with  bow  and  lance.  In  this 
exercise,  which  is  highly  prized  by  them,  as  one  of  their 
most  valued  amusements,  as  well  as  for  the  principal  mode 
of  procuring  meat  for  their  subsistence,  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly expert ;  and  are  able  to  slay  these  huge  animals 
with  apparent  ease. 

The  Indians  in  these  parts  are  all  mounted  on  small,  but 
serviceable  horses,  which  are  caught  by  them  on  the  prairies, 
where  they  are  often  running  wild  in  numerous  bands.  The 
Indian,  then,  mounted  on  his  little  wild  horse,  which  has 
been  through  some  years  of  trainii^,  dashes  off  at  full  speed 
amongst  the  herds  of  buffMoes,  elks,  or  even  antelopes,  and 
deals  his  deadly  arrows  to  their  hearts  from  his  horse's 
back.  The  horse  is  the  fleetest  animal  of  the  prairie,  and 
easily  brings  his  rider  alongside  of  his  game,  which  fUls 
a  certain  prey  to  his  deadly  shafts,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces. 

In  the  chase  of  the  buffiJo,  or  other  animal,  the  Indian 
generally  "strips"  himself  and  his  horse,  by  throwing  off 
his  shield  and  quiver,  and  every  part  of  his  dress,  which 
might  be  an  encumbrance  to  him  in  running ;  grasping  his 
bow  in  his  left  hand,  with  five  or  six  arrows  drawn  from 
his  quiver,  and  ready  for  instant  use.  In  his  right  hand 
(or  attached  to  the  wrist)  is  a  heavy  whip,  which  he  uses 
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withoat  mercy,  and  forces  hia  horse  alongside  of  his  game 
at  the  swiftest  speed. 

These  horses  are  so  tramed,  that  the  Indian  has  litOe  use 
for  the  rein,  which  hangs  on  the  neck,  whilst  the  horse 
approaches  the  animal  on  the  right  side  giTisg  hk  rider  the 
(^ance  to  throw  his  arrow  to  the  left ;  which  he  does  at  the 
instant  when  the  horse  is  passing — ^bringing  him  opposite  to 
the  heart,  which  receives  the  deadly  weapon  '^to  the  feather." 
When  pnrsoing  a  large  herd,  the  Indian  generally  rides 
close  in  the  rear,  until  he  selects  the  animal  he  wishes  to 
kill,  which  he  separates  from  the  throng  as  soon  as  he  can, 
by  dashing  his  horse  between  it  and  tiie  herd,  and  forcing 
it  off  by  itself;  where  he  can  approach  it  without  the 
danger  of  being  trampled  to  death,  to  which  he  is  often 
liable  by  too  closely  escorting  &e  multitude. 

No  bridle  whatever  is  used  in  this  country  by  the  Indians, 
as  they  have  no  knowledge  of  a  bit.  A  short  halter 
however,  which  answers  in  place  of  a  bridle,  is  in  genecal 
use ;  of  which  they  usually  form  a  noose  around  the  under 
jaw  of  the  horse  by  which  th^  get  great  power  over  the 
animal ;  and  which  they  use  generally  to  stop  rather  than 
guide  the  horse.  This  halter  is  called  by  the  French 
Traders  in  the  country,  rarrSty  the  stop,  and  has  great  power 
in  arresting  the  i^eed  of  a  horse;  though  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  use  too  freely  as  a  guide,  interfering  too  much 
with  the  freedom  of  his  limbs,  for  the  certainty  of  his  feet 
and  security  of  his  rider. 

When  the  Indian  then  has  directed  dse  course  of  his  steed 
to  the  animal  which  he  has  selected,  the  training  of  the 
horse  is  such,  that  it  knows  the  object  of  its  rider's  selection, 
and  exerts  every  muscle  to  give  it  close  company ;  while 
ihe  halter  lies  loose  imd  untouched  upon  his  neck,  and  the 
rider  leans  quite  forward,  and  off  from  the  fflde  of  his  horse, 
with  his  bow  drawn,  and  ready  for  the  deadly  shot,  which  is 
given  at  the  instant  he  is  opposite  to  the  animal's  body.  The 
horse  being  instinctively  afraid  of  the  animal  (though  be 
generally  brings  his  rider  within  the  reach  of  the  end  of 
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liis  bow),  keeps  his  eye  strained  upon  the  fnrions  enemy 
he  is  so  closely  encountering;  and  the  moment  he  has 
approached  to  the  nearest  distance  required,  and  has  passed 
the  animal,  whether  the  shot  is  given  or  not,  he  gradually 
sheers  off  to  prevent  coming  on  to  the  horns  of  the  infuriated 
beast,  which  often  are  instantly  turned,  and  presented  for 
the  £Ettal  reception  of  its  too  familiar  attendant  These 
frightful  collisions  often  take  place,  notwithstanding  the 
sagacity  of  the  horse,  and  the  caution  of  its  rider;  for  in 
these  extraordinary  (and  inexpressible)  exhilarations  of 
chase,  which  seem  to  drown  the  prudence  alike,  of  instinct 
and  reason,  both  horse  and  rider  often  seem  rushing  on  to 
destruction,  as  if  it  were  mere  pastime  and  amusement 

For  the  novice  in  these  scenes  there  is  much  danger  of 
his  limbs  and  his  life,  and  he  finds  it  a  hard  and  (Oper- 
ate struggle  that  brings  him  in  at  t^  death  of  these  huge 
monsters,  except  where  it  has  been  produced  by  hands  that 
have  acquired  more  sleight  and  tact  than  his  own.  With 
the  Indian,  who  has  made  this  the  every  day  sport  and 
amusement  of  his  life,  there  is  less  difficulty  and  less  danger; 
he  rides  without  "  loosing  his  breath,"  and  his  unagitated 
hand  deals  certainty  in  its  .deadly  blows. 

In  the  dead  of  the  winters  which  are  very  long  and 
severely  cold  in  this  country,  where  horses  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  chase  with  any  avail,  the  Indian  runs  upon 
the  surface  of , the  snow  by  the  aid  of  his  snow  shoes,  which 
buoys  him  up,  while  the  great  weight  of  the  bufEaloes,  sinks 
them  down  to  the  middle  of  their  sides,  and  completely 
stopping  their  progress,  ensures  them  certain  and  easy 
victims  to  the  bow  or  lance  of  their  pursuers.  The  snow  iu 
these  regions  often  lies  during  the  winter,  to  the  depth  of 
three  and  four  feet,  being  blown  away  from  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  hills  in  many  places,  which  are  left  bare  for  the 
bufbloes  to  graze  upon,  whilst  it  is  drifted  in  the  hollo¥r8 
and  ravines  to  a  very  great  depth,  and  rendered  almost 
entirely  impassable  to  these  huge  animals,  which  when 
closely  pursued   by  their  enemies,  endeavor  to  plunge 
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through  it,  but  are  soon  wedged  in  and  almost  unable  to 
move  where  they  fsXL  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indian,  who  runs 
up  lightly  upon  his  snow  shoes  and  drives  his  lance  to  their 
hearts.  The  skins  are  then  stripped  off,  to  be  sold  to  the 
Fur  Traders,  and  the  carcasses  left  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wolvea  This  is  the  season  in  which  the  greateat  number 
of  these  animals  are  destroyed  for  their  robes — they  are 
most  easily  killed  at  this  time,  and  their  hair  or  far  being 
longer  and  more  abundant,  gives  greater  value  to  the  robe. 

The  Indians  generally  kill  and  dry  meat  enough  in  the 
fall,  when  it  is  &t  and  juicy,  to  last  them  through  the  win- 
ter :  so  that  they  have  little  other  object  for  this  unlimited 
slaughter,  amid  the  drifts  of  snow,  than  that  of  procuring 
their  robes  for  traffic  with  their  Traders.  The  snow  shoes 
are  made  in  a  great  many  forms,  of  two  and  three  feet  in 
length,  and  one  foot  or  more  in  width,  of  a  hoop  or  hoops 
bent  around  for  the  frame,  with  a  netting  or  web  woven 
across  with  strings  of  rawhide,  on  which  the  feet  rest,  and  to 
which  they  are  fastened  with  straps  somewhat  like  a  skate. 
With  these  the  Indian  will  glide  over  the  snow  with 
astonishing  quickness,  without  sinking  down,  or  scarcely 
leaving  his  track  where  he  has  gone. 

The  poor  buffaloes  have  their  enemy  Trum,  besetting  and 
beseiging  them  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  all  the 
modes  that  man  in  his  superior  wisdom  has  been  able  to 
devise  for  their  destruction.  They  struggle  in  vain  to 
evade  his  deadly  shafts,  when  he  dashes  amongst  them  over 
the  plains  on  his  wild  horse — ^they  plunge  into  the  snow- 
drifts where  they  yield  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  their 
destroyers,  and  they  also  stand  unwittingly  and  behold  him, 
unsuspected  under  the  skin  of  a  white  wolf,  insinuating 
himself  and  his  fatal  weapons  into  close  company,  when 
they  are  peaceably  grazing  on  the  level  prairies  and  shot 
down  before  they  are  aware  of  their  danger. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  wolf  species  in  this 
country,  the  most  formidable  and  most  numerous  of  which 
are  white,  often  sneaking  about  in  gangs  or  femilies  of  fifty 
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or  sixty  In  numbers,  appearing  in  distance,  on  the  green 
prairies  like  nothing  but  a  flook  of  sheep.  Many  of  these 
animals  grow  to  a  very  great  size,  being  I  should  tkink, 
quite  a  match  for  the  largest  Newfoundland  dog.  At  pre- 
sent whilst  the  buflaloes  are  so  abundant,  and  these  fero- 
cious animals  are  glutted  with  the  buffalo's  fiedi,  they  are 
harmless,  and  everywhere  sneak  away  from  man's  presence ; 
which  I  scarcely  think  will  be  the  case  after  the  buffidoes 
are  all  gone,  and  they  are  left,  as  they  must  be,  with 
scarcely  anything  to  eat.  They  always  are  seen  f<dlowing 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  herds  of  buffitloes^and  stand  ready 
to  pick  the  bones  of  those  that  the  hunters  leav«  on  the 
ground,  or  to  overtake  and  devour  those  thai  are  wounded, 
which  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them.  While  ^he  herd  of 
buffaloes  are  together,  they  seem  to  have  little  d^ead  of  the 
wol^  and  allow  them  to  come  in  dose  company  with  ihenu 
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The  Indian  then  has  taken  advantage  of  this  feet,  and  often 
places  himself  under  the  skin  of  this  animal,  and  crawls 
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for  half  a  mile  or  more  on  his  hands  and  knees,  nntil  he 
approaches  within  a  few  rods  of  the  nnsttspecting  group, 
and  easily  shoots  down  the  fattest  of  the  throng. 

The  buffido  is  a  very  timid  animal,  and  shnns  the  vicin- 
ity of  man  with  the  keenest  sagacity ;  yet  when  oreriaken, 
and  hai^^  at  wounded,  turns  upon  its  assailants  with  tiie 
utmost  ^ftiry,  who  have  only  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  In 
their  desperate  re^stance  the  finest  horses  are  often  des- 
troyed; but  the  Indian,  with  his  superior  sagacity  and 
dexterity,  generally  finds  some  effective  mode  of  escape. 
'  During  the  season  of  Ihe  year  whilst  the  calves  are 
young,  the  male  seems  to  stroll  about  by  the  side  of  the 
dam,  as  if  for  the  purpose  trf  protecting  the  young,  at 
which  time  it  is  exceedhigly  hazardous  to  attack  them,  as 
they  are  sure  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  who  have  often 
to  fly  to  each  other^s  assistance.  The  bufBJo  cal^  during 
the  first  six  months  is  red,  and  has  so  duch  the  appearance 
of  a  red  calf  in  cultivated  fields,  that  it  could  easily  be 
mingled  and  mistaken  amongst  them.  In  the  &U,  when 
it  changes  Its  hair  it  takes  a  brown  coat  for  the  winteTi 
which  it  always  retains.  In  pursuing  a  large  herd  of 
buf&loes  at  the  season  when  their  calves  are  but  a  few 
weeks  old,  1  have  often  been  ejpceedfn^y  amused  with  the 
curioxis  manoeuvres  of  these  shy  little  things.  Amidst  the 
thundering  confusion  of  a  throng  of  several  hundreds  or 
several  thousands  of  thdse  animals,  there  will  be  many  of 
the  calves  that  lose  sight  of  their  dams ;  and  being  left 
behind  by  the  throng,  and  the  swift  passing  hunters,  they 
endeavor  to  secrete  themselves,  when  they  are  exceedingly 
put  to  it  on  a  level  prairie,  where  nought  can  be  seen  but 
the  short  grass  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  save  an 
occasional  bunch  of  wild  sage,  a  few  inches  higher,  to  which 
the  poor  affrighted  things  will  run,  and  dropping  on  their 
knees,  will  push  their  noses  under  it,  and  into  the  grassy 
where  they  will  stand  for  hours,  with  their  eyes  shut, 
imagining  themselves  securely  hid,  jrhilst  they  are  stand- 
ing  tip  quite  straight  upon  their  hind  feet  and  can  easily  be 
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seen  at  several  miles  distance.  It  is  a  familiar  amusement 
for  us  accustomed  to  these  scenes,  to  retreat  back  over  the 
ground  where  we  have  just  escorted  the  herd,  and  approach 
these  little  trembling  things,  which  stubbornly  maintain 
their  positions,  with  their  noses  pushed  under  the  grass,  and 
their  eyes  strained  upon  us,  as  we  dismount  &om  our  horses 
and  are  passing  around  them.  From  this  fixed  position 
they  are  sure  not  to  move,  until  hands  are  laid  upon  them, 
and  then  for  the  shins  of  a  novice,  we  can  extend  our 
sympathy;  or  if  he  can  preserve  the  skin  on  his  bones 
from  the  furious  buttings  of  its  head,  we  know  how  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  signal  success  and  good  luck.  In  these 
desperate  struggles  for  a  moment,  the  little  thing  is  con- 
quered, and  makes  no  further  resistance.  And  I  have 
often,  in  concurrence  with  a  known  custom  of  the  country, 
held  my  hands  over  the  eyes  of  the  cal^  and  breathed  a  few 
strong  breaths  into  its  nostrils ;  after  which  I  have,  with 
my  hunting  companions,  rode  several  miles  into  our 
encampment,  with  the  little  prisoner  busily  following  the 
heels  of  my  horse  the  whole  way,  as  closely  and  as  affec- 
tionately as  its  instinct  would  attach  it  to  the  company  of 
its  dam  I 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that  I  have 
met  with  in  the  habits  of  this  wild  country,  and  although  I 
had  often  heard  of  it,  and  felt  unable  exactly  to  believe  it, 
I  am  now  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  from  the 
numerous  instances  which  I  have  witnessed  since  I  came 
into  the  country.  Buring  the  time  that  I  resided  at  this 
post,  m  the  spring  of  the  year,  on  my  way  up  the  river,  I 
assisted  (in  numerous  hunts  of  the  buffalo,  with  the  Fur 
Company's  men,)  in  bringing  in,  in  the  above  manner, 
several  of  these  little  prisoners,  which  sometimes  followed 
for  five  or  six  miles  close  to  our  horses'  heels,  and  even 
into  the  Fur  Company's  Fort,  and  into  the  stable  where  our 
horses  were  led.  In,  this  way,  .before  I  left  for  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  we  had  collected  about  a 
dozen,  which  Mr.  LaiSlaw  was  successfully  raising  with  the 
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aid  of  a  good  milch  cow,  and  wWch  were  to  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chouteau  to  be  transported  by  the  return 
of  the  steamer,  to  his  extensive  plantation  in  the  vicinity 
of  St  Louis* 

It  is  truly  a  melancholy  contemplation  for  the  traveller 
in  this  country,  to  anticipate  the  period  which  is  not  &r 
distant,  when  the  last  of  these  noble  animals,  at  the  hands 
of  white  and  red  men,  will  fall  victims  to  their  cruel  and 
improvident  rapacity ;  leaving  these  beautiful  green  fields, 
a  vast  and  idle  waste,  unstocked  and  unpeopled  for  ages  to 
come,  until  the  bones  of  the  one  and  the  traditions  of  the 
other  will  have  vanished,  and  left  scarce  an  intelligible 
trace  behind. 

That  the  reader  should  not  think  me  visionary  in  these 
contemplations,  or  romancing  in  making  such  assertions,  I 
will  hand  him  the  following  item  of  the  extravagances 
which  are  practiced  in  these  regions,  and  rapidly  leading  to 
the  results  which  I  have  just  named. 

When  I  first  arived  at  this  place,  on  my  way  up  the 
river,  which  was  in  the  month  of  May,  in  1882,  and  had 
taken  up  my  lodgings  in  the  Fur  Company's  Fort,  Mr, 
Laidlaw,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  and  also  his  chief 
derk,  Mr.  Halsey,  and  many  of  their  men,  as  well  as  the 
chiefc  of  the  Sioux,  told  me,  ttat  only  a  few  days  before  I 
arrived,  (when  an  immense  herd  of  buffidoes  had  showed 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  almost  black- 
ening the  plains  for  a  great  distance,)  a  party  of  five  or  six 
hundred  Sioux  Indians  on  horseback,  forded  the  river 
about  mid-day,  and  spending  a  few  hours  aniongst  them 
recrossed  the  river  at  sundown  and  came  into  the  Fort 
with  fcfwrken  hxmdred  /reek  buffah  Umgun^  which  were 

*  The  fate  of  these  poor  little  prisoners,  I  was  infonned  on  my  retnm 
to  St  Lonis  a  year  afterwards,  was  a  very  disastrous  one.  The 
steamer  having  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles  to  perform,  and 
lying  a  week  or  two  on  sand  bars,  in  a  country  where  milk  coold  not  be 
procured,  they  all  perished  but  one,  which  is  now  floarishing  in  the 
extensive  fields  of  this  gentleman. 
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thrown  down  in  a  mass,  atd  for  wbieli  tiieyirequixed  bat 
a  few  gallond  <^  whiflkj^  whioh  was  soon  demolished, 
indulging  them  in  a  little,  and  harmless  carouse. 

This  profligate  waste  of  the  lives  of  these  noble  and  user 
fol  anixxials,  when,  finom  all  that  I  could  learn,  not  a  &in  or 
a  pound  of  the  meat  (except  the  tongues),  was  brought  m, 
fully  supports  me  In  the  seconinglyoxtxavagant  predictions 
thi^  I  have  made  as  to  theit  extmeticaL,  widch  I  am  certain 
is  near  at  hand.  In  the  above  extrayagant  instance,  at  a 
season  when  their  skins  were  without  fur  aiad  not  worth 
taking  ofi^  and  their  camp  was  so  well  stocked  with  fresh 
and  dried  meat,  that  they  had  no  oocaaon  for  naing  the 
flesh,  there  is  a  Mt  exhibition  of  the  improvident  character 
of  the  savage,  and  also  of  bis  recklessness  in  catering  for 
his  appetite,  so  long  as  the  present  inducements  are  hdd 
out  to  him  in  his  country,  for  its  gratification. 

In  this  singular  country,  where  the  poor  Indiana  haw 
no  laws  or  regulations  of  society,  making  it  a  vice  or  an 
impropriety  to  drink  to  excess,  they  think  it  no  harm  to 
indulge  in  the  delicious  beverage,  as  Icmg  as  they  are  aUe 
to  buy  whisky  to  drink.  They  look  to  white  men  as 
wiser  than  themselves,  and  able  to  set  them  examfdes-r- 
they  see  none  of  these  in  their  country  but  sellers  of 
whisky,  who  are  constantly  tendering  it  to  them,  and  most 
of  them  setting  the  example  by  using  it  themselvea;  and 
they  easily  acquire  a  taste,  that  to  be  catered  for,  where 
whisky  is  sold  at  sixteen  dollars  per  gallon,  soon  impove* 
ridies  them,  and  must  soon  strip  the  skin  from  the  last 
bufG&lo's  back  that  lives  in  their  country,  to  ^' be  dressed 
by  their  squaws"  and  vended  to  the  Traders  £ar  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  only 
the  red  men,  but  red  men  and  white,  have  aimed  destruc- 
tion at  the  race  of  these  animals;  and  with  them,  heasti 
have  turned  hunters  of  buffaloes  in  this  country,  slaying 
them,  however,  in  less  numbers,  and  for  £Eur  more  laudable 
purpose  than  that  of  selling  their  skins.    The  white  wolveS| 
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of  whioli  I  hare  spoken  in  a  former  epktle,  fbllow  th^ 
herds  of  buffaloes  as  I  have  said,  from  one  season  to 
another,  glutting  themselves  on  the  carcasses  of  those  that 
fall  by  the  deadly  shafts  of  their  enemies,  or  Knger  with 
disease  or  dd  age  to  be  dispatched  by  these  sneaking 
cormorants,  who  are  ready  at  all  times  kindly  to  relieve 
them  from  the  pangs  of  a  lingering  death. 

Whilst  the  herd  is  together. the  wolves  never  attack 
them,  as  ihe;^  insfcanfly  gather  for  conabined  renstance^ 
1?hich  they  effeotnally  make.  But  when  the  herds  are 
travelling,  it  t>ften-^happen8  that  an  aged  or  woonded  one> 
lingers  at  a  distanc^^  behind,  and  when  &irly  out  of  sight 
of  the  herd,  is  set  upon  by  these  voracious  hunters,  which 
often  gather  to  ihe  number  of  fifty  or  more,  and  are  sure  at 
last  to  torture  him  to  death,  and  use  him  up  at  a  meaL 
The  buffalo,  however,  is  a  huge  and  furious  animal,  and 
when  his  Tetreat  is  cut  o£^  makes  desperate  and  deadly 
resistance,  contending  to  the  last  moment  for  the  right  di 
fife — and  t>ft6ntimes  deals  death  by  wholesale^  to  his  canine 
acsailants,  which  he  is  tossing  into  the  air  or  stamping  to 
death  nnder  his  feet. 

'  During  my  travels  in  these  regions,  I  have  several  times 
come  across  such  a  gang  of  these  animals  surrounding  an 
old  or  a  wounded  buU,  where  it  would  seem,  from  appear- 
ances, that  they  had  been  for  several  days  in  attendauce, 
and  at  intervrfs  desperately  engaged  in  the  effort  to  take 
his  life«  '  But  a  short  time  since,  as  one  of  my  hunting  , 
companions  and  myself  were  returning  to  our  encampment 
with  our  horses  loaded  with  meat,  we  discovered  at  a 
distance,  a  huge  bull,  encircled  with  a  gang  of  white 
wolves ;  we  rode  up  as  near  as  we  could  without  driving 
them  away,  and  being  within  pistol  shot,  we  had  a  remark- 
ably good  view,  where  I  sat  for  a  few  moments  and  made  a 
sketch  in  my  note-book ;  after  which,  we  rode  up  and  gave 
the  signal  for  them  to  disperse,  which  they  instantly  did, 
withdrawing  themselves  to  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
rods,  when  we  found,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  the 
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animal  liad  made  desperate  resistance,  until  his  eyes  were 
entirely  eaten  out  of  his  head — the  gristle  of  his  nose  was 
mostly  gone — ^his  tongue  was  half  eaten  off,  and  the  skin 
and  flesh  of  his  legs  torn  almost  literally  into  strings.  In 
this  tattered  and  torn  condition,  the  poor  old  veteran  stood 
bracing  up  in  the  midst  of  his  devourers,  who  had  ceased 
hostilities  for  a  few  minutes,  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  parley, 
recoyering  strength  and  preparing  to  resume  the  attack  in 
a  few  moments  again.  In  this  group,  some  were  recliniDg, 
to  gain  breath,  whilst  others  were  sneaking  about  and 
licking  their  chaps  in  anxiety  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack; 
and  others,  less  lucky,  had  been  crushed  to  death  by  the 
feet  or  the  horns  of  the  bull  I  rode  nearer  to  the  pitiable 
object  as  he  stood  bleeding  and  trembling  before  me,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Now  is  your  time,  old  fellow,  and  you  had 
better  be  offi"  Though  blind  and  nearly  destroyed,  there 
seemed  evidently  to  be  a  recognition  of  a  friend  in  me,  as 
he  straightened  up,  and  trembling  with  excitement,  dashed 
off  at  fall  speed  upon  the  prairie,  in  a  straight  .line.  We 
turned  our  horses  and  resumed  our  march,  and  when  we 
had  advanced  a  mile  or  more,  we  looked  back,  and  on  our 
left,  where  we  saw  again  the  ill-fated  animal  surrounded 
by  his  tormentors,  to  whose  insatiable  voracity  he  imquea- 
tionably  soon  fell  a  victim. 

Thus  much  I  wrote  of  the  buffiJoes,  and  of  the  accidents 
that  befaU  them,  as  well  as  of  the  £Bite  that  awaits  them ; 
and  before  I  closed  my  book,  I  strolled  out  one  day  to  the 
shade  of  a  plum-tree,  where  I  laid  in  the  grass  on  a  favorite 
bluJS^  and  wrote  thus: — 

''It  is  generally  supposed,  and  &miliarly  said,  that  a 
man  '/aZb'  into  a  reverie ;  but  I  seated  myself  in  the  shade 
a  few  minutes  since,  resolved  to  force  myself  into  one ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  laid  open  a  small  pocket-map  of  North 
America,  and  excluding  my  thoughts  from  every  other 
object  in  the  world,  I  soon  succeeded  in  producing  the 
desired  illusion.  This  little  chart,  over  which  I  bent,  was 
seen  in  all  its  parts,  as  nothing  but  the  green  and  vivid 
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reality.  I  was  lifted  up  upon  an  imaginary  pair  of  wings, 
wliioh  easily  raised  and  Held  me  floating  in  the  open  air, 
from  whence  I  could  behold  beneath  me  the  Paciflo  and 
the  Atlantic  Oceans — the  great  cities  of  the  East,  and  the 
mighty  rivers.  I  could  see  the  blue  chain  of  the  great 
lakes  at  the  North — ^the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  beneath 
them  and  near  their  base,  the  vast,  and  almost  boundless 
plains  of  grass,  which  were  speckled  with  the  bands  of 
grazing  buf&loes  1 

*'  The  world  turned  gently  around,  and  I  examined  its 
surface;  continent  after  continent  passed  under  my  eye, 
and  yet  amidst  them  aU,  I  saw  not  the  vast  and  vivid 
green,  that  is  spread  like  a  carpet  over  the  Western  wilds 
of  my  own  country.  I  saw  not  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the 
myriad  herds  of  buffidoes — my  eyes  scanned  in  vain,  for 
they  were  not.  And  when  I  turned  again  to  the  wilds  of 
my  native  land,  I  beheld  them  all  in  motion  I  For  the 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  North  to  South^ 
they  were  wheeling  about  in  vast  columns  and  herds — 
some  were  scattered,  and  ran  with  furious  wildness — some 
lay  dead,  and  others  were  pawing  the  earth  for  a  hiding* 
place — some  were  sinking  down  and  dying,  gushing  out 
their  life's  blood  in  deep  drawn  sighs — and  others  were 
contending  in  furious  battle  for  the  life  they  possessed,  and 
the  ground  that  they  stood  upon.  They  had  long  since 
assembled  from  the  thickets,  and  secret  haunts  of  the  deep 
forest,  into  the  midst  of  the  treeless  and  bushless  plains,  as 
the  place  for  their  safety.  I  could  see  in  an  hundred 
places,  amid  the  wheeling  bands,  and  on  their  skirts  and 
flanks,  the  leaping  wild  horse  darting  among  them.  I  saw 
not  the  arrows,  nor  heard  the  twang  of  the  sinewy  bows 
that  sent  them;  but  I  saw  their  victims  fall  I-— on  other 
steeds  that  rushed  along  their  sides,  I  saw  the  glistening 
lances,  which  seemed  to  lay  across  them ;  their  blades  were 
blazing  in  the  sun,  till  dipped  in  blood,  and  then  I  lost 
them  I  In  other  parts  (and  there  were  many),  the  vivid 
flash  oifire^errM  was  seen — (Acir  .victims  fell  too,  and  over 
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their  ,4ead  booUoB  huBg  aoepeiided  iii  air;  litde  doidB  ttf 
.irliiteiied  amoke^  frami  tinder  whidt  the  &7ing  hoiaemen 
had  dftrted  forward  to  mingle  again  irith,  aid  deal  dealh 
tO|  the  trampling  throng. 

^'So  strange  were  men  mixed  (both  red  and  white)  with 
ihe  coontleas  herds  that  wheeled  uid  eddjred  about,  that  all 
below  seemed  <me  vast  extended  field  of  faattle-^whde 
axmiesi  in  sonie  plJEM)e8,  seemed  to  Uaeken  the  earth's 
sur£Eice; — ^in  other  parts,  regiments,  battalions,  winga^ 
platoons,  rank  and  file,  and  ^'^IncSan  Jik^-^^  were  in 
m<^on:  and  deatii  and  deatraotion  seemed  to  be  Ae 
watoh'Word  amongst  them.  In  their  turmoil,  they  sent  up 
great  cbuds.of  dust,  and  with  thaoi  eame  the  mingled  din 
of  groans  and  trampling  hoofi^  that  seemed  like  the  rum- 
bling of  a  dreadful  eatarae^  or  the  roaring  of  distant 
thunder.  Alternate  pity  and  admiraticm  harrowed  up  in 
my  bosom  and  my  brain,  many  a  hidden  thought;  and 
amongst  them  a  few  of  the  beautiful  notes  that  were  onoe 
sung,  and  exactly  in  point;  '  Qumitupedanie . jm<mw>  miiiu 
guatit  inngula  oompam. '  Bven  aueh  was  the  din  amidst  the 
quadrupeds  of  these  Yast  plains.  And  from  the  eraggy 
oli£foof  the  Bodcy  Mountains  also  were  seen  dMoending 
into  the  valley,  the  myriad  Tartars  who  had  not  horses  to 
ride,  but  before  their  well-drawn  bows  the  &ttest  of  the 
herds  were  fidling.  Hundreds  and  thousands  were  strewed 
«pon  the  plains-4hey  were  flayed,  and  iiieir  reddened  oar^ 
oaasea  left;  and  abooft:  them  bands  of  wolves,  and  dogs, 
and  faoszardswere  seen  devouring  them.  Contiguous,  and 
in  sight,  were  the  distant  and  feeble  smokes  of  wigwams 
and  villages,,  wkoro  the  jddns  wen  dragged,  and  dressed  for 
white  .man's  luxury  1  wh^re  thegr  were  all  sold  ^for  vikUhjh 
and  the  poor  Indiana  laid  drunk,  and  were  crying.  I  oast 
my  eyes  into  tha^towna  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  there  I 
beheld  bufSdo  robes  hanging  at  almost  every  door  for 
inffic;  and  I  saw  also,  the  ourling  smokes  of  a  thousand 
AEU^-^nd  I  said, '  Oh  insatiable  man,  is  thy  avarice,  such  I 
wouldst  thou  tear  the  skin  from  the  back  of  the  last 
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.aniiqid  pf  ikJm  QpblQ;ilU)e,  imdrab  ikyfiUmihman  qfhu  medt^ 

*         *  #         «         #  «         #       « 

ICuiy  «i9  th^  rodeneiSQa  and  wilibi  Ja  Nature's  works 
wIucli<i|ie4f!0tiA9d  ^  jm  ^before  the  deadfy  axe  and  dose- 
lating  haQd9iof,^idti¥tttmg  .imol;  aiid  so 'amongst  lier 
xaQkso£Mn«^  <3f  beasts  aad  bASnaiit  we  oAea  And  noble 
stsxaps,  or  bet^uliftil  o^l^os,  to  irkioIiMmr  admixalioti 
.  oUnigB{  and  0Te^  in  il^e  o¥erwbdming  maloh  of  emliiaBd 
impforeiMnts  aad  refioemeots  do  we  lore  to  ebensk  tlieir 
ezistm^e^  and  lend  ofvefforla  to  preserye  them  in  their 
prinitive  rud0Qess«.  Sooh  of  Natuze^s  works  are  alwajs 
W!C»ihj  of  oar  preseiration  and  proteetioxL;  and  the  iurther 
we  become  separated  (and  the  &oe  of  die  oocmtrj)  from 
that  i»istizLe  wildnees  aod  beautyi  the.  more  .pleasure  does 
the  mind  of  enlightened  num  leel  in.  reeurring  to  those 
Hi^nes,  where  heoan  hayethem  prseerved  for  his  eyiesaod 
his  mind  to  dwell  npon. 

Of  such  "  rodenessea  and  wilds,''  Nature  has  310  where 
presented  BK>re  beaatiM  and  lovely  scenesi  than  those  of 
the  vaed  prairies  of  the  West ;  and  of  man  and  teattf  no 
^bler  speoimens  than  those  who  inhabit  them— fthe  Jbidim 
fmd  the  iuff(il<H-}(mt  and  original  tenants  oi  the  .soil,  and 
lugitiyes  together  from  the.  approad^  of  eiviiised  man; 
iixey  have  fled  to  the  great  plains  of  the  West,,  and  there, 
under  an  equal  doom,  they  have  takeaup  their  kut  abode^ 
where  their  race  will  expire,  and  their  bones  will  bleaoh 
together. 

It  may  be  that  jiouwr  is  rigbi.  and  voramiy  a  viri%»»;  and 
thf4  these  people,  axid  these  noble,  animals,  are  righieouifHy 
doomed  to  an  issue  that  wiU  not  be  averted.  It  can  1m 
easily  pr^^^ved— ^wehaye  a  eivilieed  science: (that  can  easily 
do  it, or  anything. else  that  may  be  xeqiMxed  to.cover  the 
iniquities  of  ojvili^  man  in  jwrtering  fothis  unholy  appe- 
tites^ It  can  be>  proved  that  the  weak  and  ignorant  have.no 
r%^ii» — that,  there  qaa  ^be  no  virtue  in  darkness— that  God's 
g^  have  no  meaning  or  m^  until  they  are  appropriated 
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by  civilized  man — ^by  bim  broi:^bt  into  the  light,  and  con- 
verted to  Us  use  and  Inxury.  We  have  a  mode  of 
reasoning  (I  forget  what  it  is  called)  by  which  all  tlus  can 
be  proved,  and  even  more.  The  toord  and  the  system  are 
entirely  of  dviUzed  origin ;  and  latitude  is  admirably  given 
to  them  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  civUized  wants, 
which  often  require  a  judge  to  overrule  the  laws  of  nature. 
I  say  that  tve  can  prove  such  things;  but  an  Indian  cannot 
It  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  unknown  to  him  in  his  nature^s 
simplicity,  but  admirably  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  enlightened  world,  who  are  always  their  own  judges 
when  dealing  with  the  savage;  and  who,  in  the  present 
refined  age,  have  many  appetites  that  can  only  be  lawftilly 
indulged,  by  proving  God's  laws  defective. 

It  is  not  enough  in  this  polished  and  extravagant  age, 
that  we  get  from  the  Indian  his  lands,  and  the  very  clothes 
from  his  back,  but  the  food  from  their  mouths  must  be 
stopped,  to  add  a  new  and  useless  article  to  the  fistshionable 
world's  luz«rtes.  The  ranks  must  be  thinned,  and  the  race 
exterminated,  of  this  noble  animal,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
great  plains  left  without  the  means  of  supporting  life,  that 
white  men  may  figure  a  few  years  longer,  enveloped  in 
buffido  robes — that  they  may  spread  them,  for  their 
pleasure  and  elegance,  over  the  backs  of  their  slleighs,  and 
trail  them  ostentatiously  amidst  the  busy  throng,  as 
things  of  beauty  and  elegance  that  had  been  made  for 
them  I 

Beader  I  listen  to  the  following  calculations,  and  forget 
them  not.  The  bufiBsJoes  (the  quadrupeds  from  whose  backs 
your  beautifrd  robes  were  taken,  and  whose  myriads  were 
once  spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  have  recently  fed  before 
the  appalling  appearance  of  civilized  man,  and  taken  up 
their  abode  and  pasturage  amid  the  almost  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West.  An  instinctive  dread  of  their  deadly 
foes,  who  made  an  easy  prey  of  them  whilst  grazing  in  the 
forest,  has  lead  them  to  seek  the  midst  of  the  vast  and 
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treeless  plains  of  grass,  as  the  spot  where  Aej  would  be 
least  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  their  enemies  ;  audit  is  ex- 
olusivelj  in  those  desolate  fields  of  silence  (jet  of  beauty) 
that  they  are  to  be  found — ^and  over  these  vast  steppes,  or 
prairies,  have  they  fled  like  the  Indian,  towards  the  "set- 
ting sun ;"  until  their  bands  have  been  crowded  together, 
and  their  limits  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on 
this  side  of  tiie  Bocky  Mountains. 

This  strip  of  country,  which  extends  firom  the  province 
of  Mexico  to  Lake  Winnepeg  on  the  North  is  almost  one 
entire  plain  of  grass,  which  is,  and  ever  must  be,  useless 
to  cultivating  man.  It  is  here,  and  here  chiefly,  that  the 
buffidoes  dwell ;  and  with,  and  hovering  about  them,  live 
and  flourish  the  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  Gt>d  made  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  fair  land  and  its  luxuries. 

It  is  a  melancholy  contemplation  for  one  who  has 
travelled,  as  I  have,  through  these  realms,  and  seen  this 
noble  animal  in  all  its  pride  and  glory,  to  contemplate  it  so 
rapidly  wasting  fix)m  the  world,  drawing  the  irresistible 
conclusion,  too,  which  one  must  do,  that  its  species  is  soon 
to  be  extinguished,  and  with  it  the  peace  and  happiness  (if 
not  the  actual  existence)  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  are 
joint  tenants  with  them,  in  the  occupancy  of  these  vast  and 
idle  plains. 

And  what  a  splendid  contemplation  too,  when  one  (who 
has  travelled  these  realms,  and  can  duly  appreciate  them) 
imagines  them  as  they  mig?U  in  ftiture  be  seen,  (by  some 
great  protecting  policy  of  government)  preserved  in  their 
pristine  beauty  and  wildness,  in  a  magmficent  park^  where 
the  world  could  see  for  ages  to  come,  the  native  Indian  ia 
his  classic  attire,  galloping  his  wild  horse  with  sinewy  bow, 
and  shield  and  lance,  amid  the  fleeting  herds  of  elks  and 
buffaloes.  What  a  beautiftd  and  thrilling  specimen  for 
America  to  preserve  and  hold  up  to  the  view  of  her  refined 
citizens  and  the  world,  in  fdture  ages!  A  natian^s  Parh^ 
containing  man  and  beast,  in  all  the  wildness  and  fresh- 
ness  of  their  nature's  beauty  I 
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I  wonld  ask  no  other  montim^it  to  my  memory,  nor 
any  otber  ODfolment  of  my  name  amongst -the  fiunonscteadi 
than  the  repotatios  of  having  been  the  founder  of  such  aa 
instittxiion. 

Such  scenes  nri^ht  easily  have  been  preserved,  and  stiU 
oonld  l^oheriiAted  on  the  great  plains  of  the  West,  wiiIk 
out  detriment  totbe  country  or  its  borders;  for  the  tracts 
of  country  on  which  the  boffldoes  have  assembled,  are 
uniformly  sterSe,  and  of  ho  available  tise  to  cultivating 
2nan. 

It  is  on  these  "plaini^  lAAdk  ate  stocked  with  buffldoes, 
Aiat  the  finestspeoSniens  of  the  Indian  race  are  to  be  seen. 
It  is  here,  that  the  savage  is  deecM^ated  itf  the  richest  cos* 
tume.  It  is  here,  and  here  o^y,  that  his  wants  are  a& 
satisfied,  and  even  the  luamries  of  life  are  affi>rded  him  in 
abundance.  And  here  also  is  he  the  proud  a*nd  honorable 
man  (before  he  has  had  teachers  or  laws,  about  the  im- 
portant wants,  which  beget  meanness  and  vice);  stimulated 
by  ideas  of  honor  and  virtue,  in  which  the  God  of  Nature 
has  certainly  not  curtailed  him. 

There  aa^,  by  a  fair  catcuktion^  mere  &an  three  hun 
dred  thousand  Indlatts,  who  are  now  subsisted  on  the  AeA 
of  the  buffiaoes^  and  by  ^hose  aninials  supplied  wi^  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  which  they  desire,  as  they  know  <tf  none 
others.  The  great  varie^  of  uses  to  which  they  ocmvert 
the  body  «nd  otii^r  parts  of  that  auimal,  are  almost  in- 
credible  to  the  person  who  has  not  actually  dwdt  amongst 
tiiese  people  and  closely  studied  their  modes  and  customs. 
Every  part  of  their  fiesh  is  Converted  into  food,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  and  on  it  they  entirely  subsist.'  The 
robes  of  the  animals  are  worn  by  Ihe  Indians  instead  of 
blankets — th^  skins  when  tanned,  are  used  as  coverings 
for  their  lodges  and  for  l^eir  beds:  undressed,  they  are 
used  for  constructing  canoes-^for  saddles^  for  bridles— 
I'arrSts,  lasos,  and-  thongs.  The  horns  are  chimed  into 
ladles  and  spoon&^tbe  brains  are  used  for  dressing  ^e 
skins— their  bones  are  used  for  saddle  trees— for  war  clubs, 
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ud  serapers  for  grammg  the  Tobes^-afld  others  are  broken 
up  for  the  aumrow^t  which  is  cotttained  in  them.  Their 
sin^FS  are  used  for  strings  and  baoks  to  tiieir  bowB — 
for  thread  to  string  Iheir  beads  and  seir  their  dresses. 
The  feeti  of  the  animab  are  boiM,  i^th=  their  hooft,  fbr  the 
glne  tbej  oontain,  finr  fksteaingr  tfveir  arroir^pointSy  and 
m$sij  other  naei..  The  hair  ttom  ih&  head  and^  shoolders, ' 
which  is  long,  ia  twisted  and  l»iiided  into  halters^  and  the 
tail  ifl  nsdd.fiyr  a  fly  brpriu  In  tiiia  "wise  do  these  people 
convert  aaKl'  use  tiie  ^ariotts  parte  of  thia  tneftil  animal, 
and  iriih  all  these  InKories  of  life  about  them,  and  their 
nntaerona  games,  they  are  happy  (God  btess*  them)  in  the 
ig^rance  oC  the  disastronaftte  thi^  awaits  them. 

Yet  this  intesestiDg  oommniHty,  with  its  sports,  its 
wildnesses,  its  langaagas,  and  ^  its  manners  and  customs, 
Qould  be  perpetuated,  and  also  the  boflkloes,  whose  numbers 
would  increase  and  mxpplj  them  with  £>od  fbr  ages  and 
centuries  to  come,  if  a  system  of  non-interoourse  could  be 
estaldished  and  preaaryed.  But  Moh  is  not  to  be  ihe  case 
— ^ihe  buiEado^  doom  is  sealed,  ftnd  with  their  extinction ' 
must  assuredly  sink  into  reid  despsir  and  starration,  the 
inhabitaats  of  these  vast  plains,  which  afford  fc^  the  Indians; 
BO  other  possible  meaos-of  subsistenoe;  and  they  must  at 
last  &11  a^  prey  to  wolves  and  buzzards,  who  will  have  no 
other  bones  to  piokr 

It  seems  hard  and  omel,  (does  it  not?)  that  we  civilized 
people  with  all  the  luxuries  and  eoatiforts  (yf  the  world  about 
us,  should  be  drawing  from  the  bac^  of  these  useM  animals 
the  skins  for  our  luxury,  leaving  their  carcasses  to  be 
devoured  by  the  wolvea^thai  we  should  drawfitmi  that 
oountry,  same  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  two  hundred 
^Affm^ty^  of  their  robes  annually,  the-greater  part  of  which 
are  taken  from  animals  ihat  are  killed  expressly  for  the 
robe,  at  a  season  when  the  meat  is  not  cured  and  preserved, 
and  for  each  of  which  skins  the  Indian  has  received  but  a 
pint  of  whisky. 

Such  is  the  &ot,  and  that  number  at  near  it  are  annually 
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destroyed,  in  addition  to  the  number  tliat  is  necessarily 
killed  for  the  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Indians,  who  liye  entirety  upon  them.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  Fur  Trade  of  these  great  western  realms, 
which  is  now  limited  chiefly  to  the  purchase  of  bufiblo  robes, 
is  of  great  and  national  importance,  and  should  and  must  be 
encouraged.  To  such  a  suggestion  I  would  reply,  by 
merely  enquiring  (independently  of  the  poor  Indians' 
disasters,)  how  much  more  advantageously  would  such  a 
capital  l>e  employed,  both  for  the  weal  of  the  country  and 
for  the  owners,  if  it  were  invested  in  machines  for  the 
manu&cture  of  tooolm  robes^  of  equal  and  superior  value 
and  beauty ;  thereby  encouraging  the  growers  of  wool,  and 
the  industrious  manu&oturer,  rather  than  cultivating  a  taste 
for  the  use  of  bufGsdo  skins;  which  is  just  to  be  acquired, 
and  then,  from  necessity,  to  be  dispensed  with,  when  a  few 
years  shall  have  destroyed  the  last  of  the  animals  producing 
them. 

It  may  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  the.  necessaries  of  life 
are  given  in  exchange  for  these  robes;  but  what,  I  would 
ask,  are  the  necessities  in  Indian  life,  where  they  have 
bufGsdoes  in  abrmdance  to  live  on?  The  Indian's  necessities 
are  entirely  artificial  —  are  all  created;  and  when  the 
bufi^oes  shall  have  disappeared  in  his  country,  which  will 
be  within  eight  or  im  years,  I  would  ask,  who  is  to  supply 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  then  ?  and  I  would  ask, 
further,  (and  leave  the  question  to  be  answered  ten  years 
hence),  when  the  skins  shall  have  been  stripped  from  the 
back  of  the  last  animal,  who  is  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
three  hundred  thousand  starving  savages;  and  in  their 
trains,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  wolves,  whom 
direst  necessity  will  have  driven  from  their  desolate  and 
gameless  plaLos,  to  seek  for  the  means  of  subdstence  along 
our  exposed  frontier?  God  has  everywhere  supplied  man 
in  a  state  of  Nature,  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  before 
we  destroy  the  game  of  his  country,  or  teadi  him  new 
desires,  he  has  no  wants  that  are  not  satisfied. 
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Amongst  tho  tribes  who  have  been  impoverished  and 
repeatedly  removed,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  extended 
with  a  better  grace  &om  the  hands  of  civilized  man; 
ninety  thousand  of  such  have  already  been  removed,  and 
they  draw  from  Government  some  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  in  cash;  which  money  passes 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  white  men,  and  for  it  the 
necessaries  of  life  may  be  abundantly  furnished.  But  who, 
I  would  ask,  are  to  furnish  the  Indians  who  have  been 
instructed  in  this  unnatural  mode  —  living  upon  siuJi 
necessaries,  s^d  even  luxuries  of  life,  extended  to  them  by 
the  hands  of  white  men,  when  those  annuities  are  at  an  end, 
and  the  skin  is  stripped  from  the  last  of  the  animals  whid^ 
God  gave  them  for  their  subsistence  ? 

Beader,  I  will  stop  here,  lest  you  znight  forget  to  answer 
these  important  queries — ^these  are  questions  which  I  know 
will  puzzle  the  world — and,  perhaps  it  is  not  right  that  I 
should  ask  them.  *  *  *  * 

*  *  Thus  much  I  wrote  and  painted 

at  this  place,  whilst  on  my  way  up  the  river :  after  which  I 
embarked  on  the  steamer  for  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  through  which  interesting  regions 
I  have  made  a  successful  Tour;  and  have  returned,  as  will 
have  been  seen  by  the  foregoing  narrations,  in  my  canoe, 
to  this  place,  from  whence  I  am  to  descend  the  river  still 
farther  in  a  few  days.  If  I  ever  get  time,  I  may  give 
farther  Notes  on  this  place,  and  of  people  and  their  doings, 
which  I  met  with  here ;  but  at  present,  I  throw  my  note* 
book,  and  canvass,  and  brushes  into  my  canoe,  which  will 
be  launched  to-morrow  morning,  and  on  its  way  towards 
St.  Louis,  with  myself  at  the  steering-oar,  as  usual ;  and 
with  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  to  paddle,  of  whom,  I  beg  the 
reader's  pardon  for  having  said  nothing  of  late,  though  they 
have  been  my  constant  companions.  Our  way  is  now  over 
the  foaming  and  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  amid 
snags  and  drift  logs  (for  there  is  a  sweeping  freshet  on  her 
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waters),  and  many  a  day  will  pass  before  other  Letters  will 
dome  from  me ;  and  possibly,  the  reader  may  have  to  look 
to  my  biographer  for  the  rest    Adiea« 
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FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  LOWER  MISSOURI 

The  readers,  I  presume,  will  have  felt  some  anxiety  for 
me  and  the  fate  of  my  little  craft,  after  the  close  of  my  last 
Letter ;  and  I  have  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  announcing 
to  them  that  we  escaped  mags  and  sawyers^  and  every  other 
danger,  and  arrived  here  safe  from  the  Upper  Missouri, 
where  my  last  letters  were  dated.  We,  (that  is,  Ba'tiste, 
Bogard  and  I,)  are  comfortably  quartered  for  awhile,  in 
the  barracks  of  this  hospitable  Cantonment,  which  is  now 
the  extreme  Western  military  post  on  the  frontier,  and 
imder  the  command  of  Colonel  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of 
great  urbanity  of  manners,  with  a  Boman  head  and  a 
Grecian  heart,  restrained  and  tempered  by  the  charms  of 

(403) 
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an  American  lady,  who  lias  elegantlj  pioneered  the  graoea 
of  civilized  refinements  into  these  uncivilized  regions. 

This  Cantonment,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Biyer,  and  six*  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  was  constructed  some  years  since  by 
General  Leavenworth,  firomwhom  it  has  taken  its  name. 
Its  location  is  very  beautiful,  and  so  is  the  country  around 
it  It  is  the  concentration  point  of  a  number  of  hostile 
tribes  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  its  influence  in  restraining 
their  warlike  propensities. 

There  is  generally  a  regiment  of  men  stationed  here,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  Indians  in  check,  and  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  amongst  the  hostile  tribes.  I  shall  visit 
several  tribes  in  this  vicinity,  and  most  assuredly  give  you 
some  ^ther  account  of  them,  as  &st  as  I  get  it. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  epistle,  I  succeeded  in 
descending  the  river  to  this  place,  in  my  little  canoe, 
with  my  two  men  at  the  oars,  and  myself  at  the  helm, 
steering  its  course  the  whole  way  amongst  snags  and 
sand-bara. 

Before  I  give  ftirther  account  of  this  downward  voyage, 
however,  I  must  recur  back  for  a  few  moments,  to  the 
Teton  Eiver,  from  whence  I  started,  and  from  whence  my 
last  epistles  were  written,  to  record  a  few  more  incidents 
which  I  then  overlooked  in  my  note-book.  Whilst 
painting  my  portraits  amongst  the  Sioux,  as  I  have 
described,  I  got  the  portrait  of  a  noble  Shienne  chief,  by 
the  name  of  Nee-hee-o-ee-woo-tis  (the  wolf  on  the  hill). 
The  chief  of  a  party  of  that  tribe,  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the 
Sioux,  and  the  portrait  also  of  a  woman,  Tis-see-woo-na-tis 
(she  who  bathes  her  knees).  The  Shiennes  are  a  small 
tribe  of  about  three  thousand  in  numbers,  living  neighbors 
to  the  Sioux,  on  the  west  of  them,  and  between  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  Bocky  Mountains.  There  is  no  finer  race  of 
men  than  these  in  North  America,  and  none  superior  in 
stature,  excepting  the  Osages ;  scarcely  a  man  in  the  tribe, 
fuU  grown,  who   is  less  than  six  feet  in  height    The 
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Shiennes  are  nndoabtedly  the  richest  in  horses  of  any 
tribe  on  the  Continent,  liying  in  a  country  as  they  do, 
where  the  greatest  herds  of  wild  horses  are  grazing  on  the 
prairies,  which  they  catch  in  great  numbers  and  vend  to 
the  Sioux,  Mandans  and  other  tribes^  as  well  as  to  the  Fur 
Tiadezs. 

These  people  are  the  most  desperate  set  of  horsemen, 
and  warriors  also,  having  carried  on  almost  unceasing  wars 
with  the  Pawnees  and  Blackfeet,. "  time  out  of  mind."  The 
chief  was  clothed  in  a  handsome  dress  of  deer  skins,  very 
neatly  garnished  with  broad  bands  of  porcupine  quill 
work  down  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  his  leggings,  and 
all  the  way  fringed  with  scalp-locks.  His  hair  was  very 
profiise,  and  flowing  over  his  shoulders ;  and  in  his  hand 
he  held  a  beautiful  Sioux  pipe,  which  had  just  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  Trader.  This  was 
one  of  the  finest-looking  and  most  dignified  men  that  I 
have  met  in  the  Indian  country;  and  from  the  account 
given  of  him  by  the  Traders  a  man  of  honor  and  strictest 
integrity.  The  woman  was  comely,  and  beautifully 
dressed ;  her  dress  of  the  mountain-sheep  skins,  tastefbUy 
ornamented  with  quills  and  beads,  and  her  hair  plaited 
in  large  braids,  that  hung  down  on  her  breast 

After  I  had  painted  these  and  many  more,  whom  I  have 
not  time  at  present  to  name,  I  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
celebrated  warrior  of  the  Sioux,  by  the  name  of  Mah-to- 
chee-ga  (the  little  bear),  who  was  unfortunately  slain  in 
a  few  moments  after  the  picture  was  done,  by  one  of  his 
own  tribe ;  and  which  was  very  near  costing  me  my  life 
for  having  painted  a  side  view  of  his  £Ace,  leaving  one-half 
o£  it  out  of  the  picture,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
afi&ay;  and  supposed  by  the  whole  tribe  to  have  been 
intentionally  left  out  by  me,  as  **  good  for  nothing."  This 
was  the  last  picture  that  I  painted  amongst  the  Sioux,  and 
the  last,  undoubtedly,  that  I  ever  shall  paint  in  that  place. 
So  tremendous  and  so  alarming  was  the  excitement  about  it, 
my  brushes  were  instantly  put  away,  and  I  embarked  the 
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next  day  on  the  steamer  for  the  Boorces  of  the  Missouri, 
and  was  glad  to  get  underweight 

The  man  who  slew  this  noble  warrior  was  a  troublesome 
fellow  of  the  same  tribe,  bj  the  name  of  Shon-ka  (the  dog). 
A  '^hue  and  cry"  has  been  on  his  track  for  several 
months;  and  my  life  having  been  repeatedly  threatened 
during  my  absence  up  the  river,  I  shall  defer  telling  the 
whole  of  Uxis  most  extraordinary  affiiir,  until  I  see  that  my 
own  scalp  is  safe,  and  I  am  successfully  out  of  the  country. 
A  few  weeks  or  months  will  decide  how  many  are  to  &XL 
victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  relatives  of  this  murdered  • 
brave;  and  if  I  oatlive  the  affiiir,  I  shall  certainly  give 
some  further  account  of  it* 

My  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  River  to  this 
place  has  been  the  most  rugged,  yet  the  most  delightful,  of 
my  whole  Tour.  Our  canoe  was  generally  landed  at  night 
on  the  point  of  some  projecting  barren  sand-bar,  where  we 
straightened  our  limbs  on  our  bufG&lo  robes,  secure  from 
the  annoyance  of  mosquitoes,  and  out  of  the  walks  of 
Indians  and  grizzly  bears.  In  addition  to  the  opportunity 
which  this  descending  Tour  has  aflforded  me,  of  visiting  all 
the  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  river,  and  leisurely  filling  my 
portfolio  with  the  beautiful  scenery  which  its  shores 
present — the  sportsman's  fever  was  roused  and  satisfied; 
the  swan,  ducks,  geese,  and  pelicans — ^the  deer,  antelope, 
elk,  and  buffidoes,  were  "  stretchecC^  by  our  rifles ;  and  some 
times — **pull,  boysl  pull  11  a  war  party!  for  your  lives 
pull!  or  we  are  gone!" 

I  often  landed  my  skif^  and  mounted  the  green-carpetec[ 
bluffe,  whose  soft  grassy  tops,  invited  me  to  recline,  where 
I  was  at  once  lost  in  contemplation.  Soul-melting  scenery 
that  was  about  me !  A  place  where  the  mind  could  think 
volumes  I  but  the  tongue  must  be  silent  that  would  speak, 
and  the  hand  palsied  that  would  tmU.    A  place  where  a 

*  Some  montliB  after  writing  the  aboye,  and  after  I  had  arrived  safe 
in  8t  Louis,  the  news  reached  there  that  the  Dog  had  been  overtaken 
and  killed,  and  a  brother  of  his  also,  and  the  affair  thos  settled. 
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divine  would  confess  that  he  never  had  fancied  Paradise— 
where  the  painters'  palette  would  lose  its  beautiful  tints 
— the  blood-stirriug  notes  of  eloquence  would  die  in  their 
utterance — and  even  the  soft  tones  of  sweet  music  would 
scarcely  preserve  a  spark  to  light  the  soul  again  that  had 
passed  this  sweet  delirium.  I  mean  the  prairie,  whose 
enamelled  plains  that  lie  beneath  me,  in  distance  soften 
into  sweetness,  like  an  essence ;  whose  thousand  thousand 
velvet-covered  hills,  (surely  never  formed  by  chance,  but 
grouped  in  one  of  Nature's  sportive  moods) — tossing  and 
leaping  down  with  steep  or  graceful  declivities  to  the 
river's  edge,  as  if  to  grace  its  pictured  shores,  and  make  it 
"  a  thing  to  look  upon."  T  mean  the  prairie  at  sunset; 
when  the  green  hill-tops  are  turned  into  gold — and  their 
long  shadows  of  melancholy  are  thrown  over  the  valleys — 
when  all  the  breathings  of  day  are  hushed,  and  nought  but 
the  soft  notes  of  the  retiring  dove  can  be  heard;  or  the 
still  softer  and  more  plaintive  notes  of  the  wolf^  who  sneaks 
through  these  scenes  of  enchantment,   and   mournfully 

how — ^1 s,  as  if  lonesome,  and  lost  in  the  too-beautiful 

quiet  and  stillness  about  him.  I  mean  this  prairie ;  where 
Heaven  sheds  its  purest  light,  and  lends  its  richest  tints 
— this  round-top^d  bluff. 

"  Floyd's  Ghrave"  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  imposing  mounds  or  blufis  on  the  Missouri 
Biver,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis,  firom 
the  melancholy  fete  of  Serjeant  Floyd,  who  was  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  expedition,  in  1806 ;  who  died  on  the  way,  and 
whose  body  was  taken  to  this  beautiftil  hill,  and  buried  in 
its  top  where  now  stands  a  cedar  post,  bearing  the  initials 
of  his  name. 

I  landed  my  canoe  in  front  of  this  grass-covered  mound, 
and  all  hands  being  fetigued,  we  encamped  a  couple  of 
days  at  its  base.  I  several  times  ascended  it  and  sat  upon 
his  grave,  overgrown  with  grass  and  the  most  delicate  wild 
flowers,  where  I  sat  and  contemplated  the  solitude  and 
stillness  of  this  tenanted  mound;  and  beheld  from  its  top. 
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the  windings  infinite  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  thousand 
hills  and  domes  of  green,  vanishing  into  blue  in  distance, 
when  nought  but  the  soft-breathing  winds  were  heard,  to 
break  the  stillness  and  quietude  of  the  scene.  Where  not 
the  chirping  of  bird  or  sound  of  cricket,  nor  soaring  eaglets 
scream,  were  interposed  'tween  God  and  man ;  nor  aught  to 
check  man's  whole  surrender  of  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  I 
could  not  hunt  upon  this  ground,  but  I  roamed  from  hill-top 
to  hill-top,  and  culled  wild  flowers,  and  looked  into  the 
valley  below  me,  both  up  the  river  and  down,  and  contem- 
plated the  thousand  hiUs  and  dales  that  are  now  carpeted 
with  green,  streaked  as  they  uriU  be,  with  the  plough,  and 
yeUow  with  the  harvest  sheaf;  spotted  with  lowing  kine — 
with  houses  and  fences,  and  groups  of  hamlets  and  villas — 
and  these  lovely  hilltops  ringing  with  the  giddy  din  and 
mazci  or:  secret  earnest  whispers  of  love-sick  swains— of 
pristine  simplicity  and  virtue — wholesome  and  well-eamed 
contentment  and  abtmdance — and  again,  of  weal&  and 
refinements — of  idleness  and  luxury— of  vice  and  its  de- 
formities—of fire  and  sword,  and  the  vengeance  of  ofifended 
Heaven,  wreaked  in  retributive  destruction  I — and  peace, 
and  quiet,  and  loveliness,  and  silence,  dwelling  againj  over 
and  through  these  scenes,  and  blending  them  into  futurity. 

Many  such  scenes  there  are,  and  thousands,  on  die 
Missotoi  shores.  My  canoe  has  been  stopped,  and  I  have 
clambered  up  their  grassy  and  flower-decked  sides;  and 
sighed  all  alone,  as  I  have  carefully  traced  and  fSastened 
them  in  colors  on  my  canvass. 

This  voyage  in  my  Uttle  canoe,  amid  the  thousand 
islands  and  grass-covered  blufb  that  stud  the  shores  of  this 
mighty  river,  afforded  me  infinite  pleasure,  mingled  with 
pains  and  privations  which  I  never  shall  wish  to  forget. 
Gliding  along  from  day  to  day,  and  tiring  our  eyes  on  the 
varying  landscapes  that  were  Continually  opening  to  oux 
view,  my  merry  voyageura  were  continually  chaxmting  their 
cheerful  boat  songs,  and  "  every  now  and  then,"  taking  up 
their  unerring  rifles  to  bring  down  the  stately  elks  or 
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antelopes,  which  were  often  ga2dng  at  us  from  the  shores, 
of  the  river. 

But  a  few  miles  from  "  Floyd's  Bluflf  **  we  landed  our 
oanoe,  and  spent  a  day  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  ''  Blaok  BircPs 
OraveT  This  is  a  celebrated  point  on  the  Missouri,  aiid  a 
sort  of  telegraphio  place,  which  all  the  travellers  in  these 
realms,  both  white  and  red,  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting: 
the  one  to  pay  respect  to  the  bones  of  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguished leaders ;  and  the  others,  to  indulge  their  eyes 
on  the  lovely  landscape  that  spreads  out  to  an  almost 
illimitable  extent  in  every'  direction  about  it  This  ele- 
vated bluf^  which  may  be  distinguished  for  several  leagues 
in  distance,  has  received  the  name  of  the  ''  Black  Bird's 
Qrave,"  from  the  fact,  that  a  £unous  chief  of  the  0-ma« 
haws,  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bird,  was  buried  on  its 
top,  at  his  own  peculiar  request ;  over  whose  grave  a  cedar 
post  was  erected  by  his  tribe  some  thirty  years  ago,  which 
is  still  standing.  The  0-ma-haw  village  was  about  sixty 
miles  above  this  place ;  and  this  very  noted  chie^  who  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  Washington  City,  in*  company  with  the 
Indian  s^nt,  died  of  the  small-pox,  near  this  spot,  on  his 
return  home.  And,  whilst  dying,  enjoined  on  his  warriors 
who  were  about  him,  this  singular  request,  which  was 
literally  complied  with.  He  requested  them  to  take  his 
body  down  the  river  to  this  his  favorite  haunt,  and  on 
the  pinnacle  of  this  towering  bluf^  to  bury  him  on  the 
bade  of  his  &vorite  war-horse,  which  was  to  be  buried 
alive,  under  him,  from  whence  he  could  see,  as  he  said, 
"  the  Frenchmen  passing  up  and  down  the  river  in  their 
boats."  He  owned,  amongst  many  horses,  a  noble  white 
steed  that  was  led  to  the  top  of  the  grass-covered  hill ;  and, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  several  of  the  Fur  Traders  and  the  Indian 
agent,  he  was  placed  astride  of  his  horse's  back,  with  his 
bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  shield  and  quiver  sltmg — ^with  his 
pipe  and  his  medidne-haff — ^with  his  supply  of  dried  meat, 
and  his  tobacco-pouch  replenished  to  last  him  through  his 
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journey  to  the  ''beautiful  hunting  grounds  of  the  shades 
of  his  Others" — with  his  flint  and  steel,  and  his  tinder,  to 
Hght  his  pipe  by  the  way.  The  scalps  that  he  had  taken 
firom  his  enemies'  heads,  could  be  trophies  for  nobody  else, 
and  were  hung  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse^ — ^he  was  in  full 
dress  and  fully  equipped ;  and  on  his  head  waved,  to  the 
last  moment,  his  beautiful  head-dress  of  the  war-eagle's 
plumes.  In  this  plight,  and  the  last  ftineral  honors  having 
been  performed  by  the  meoUcine-men^  every  warrior  of  his 
band  painted  the  palm  and  fingers  of  his  right  hand  with 
vermilion ;  which  was  stamped,  and  perfectly  impressed 
on  the  milk-white  sides  of  his  devoted  horse. 

This  all  done,  tur&  were  brought  and  placed  around  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  horse,  and  gradually  laid  up  to  its 
sides ;  and  at  last,  over  the  back  and  head  of  the  unsuspec- 
ting animal,  and  last  of  all,  over  the  head  and  even  the 
eagle  plumes  of  its  valiant  rider,  where  altogether  have 
smouldered  and  remained  undisturbed  to  the  present  day. 

This  mound  which  is  covered  with  a  green  tui^  and 
spotted  with  wild  flowers,  with  its  cedar  post  in  its  centre, 
can  easily  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  by  the 
vayagewr,  and  forms  for  him  a  fitmiliar  and  useful  land- 
mark. 

Whilst  visiting  this  mound  in  company  with  Major 
Sanford,  on  our  way  up  the  river,  I  discovered  in  a  hole 
made  in  the  mound,  by  a  "  ground  hog"  or  other  animal, 
the  skull  of  the  horse ;  and  by  a  little  pains,  also  came  at 
the  skull  of  the  chiei^  which  I  carried  to  the  river  side,  and 
secreted  till  my  return  in  my  canoe,  when  I  took  it  in,  and 
brought  with  me  to  this  place,  where  I  now  have  it,  with 
others  which  I  have  collected  on  my  route. 

There  have  been  some  very  surprising  tales  told  of  ibis 
man,  which  will  render  him  fistmous  in  history,  whether 
they  be  truth  or  matters  of  fiction.  Of  the  many,  one  of 
the  most  current  is,  that  he  gained  his  celebrity  and 
authority  by  the  most  diabolical  series  of  murders  in  his 
own  tribe ;  by  administering  arsenic  (with  which  he  had 
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been  supplied  by  the  Fur  Traders)  to  such  of  his  enemies 
as  he  wished  to  get  rid  of— and  even  to  others  in  his  tribe 
whom  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice,  merely  to  establish  his 
superhuman  powers,  and  the  most  servile  dread  of  the 
tribe,  fipom  the  certainty  with  which  his  victims  fell  around 
him,  precisely  at  the  times  he  saw  fit  to  predict  their  death  I 
It  has  been  said  that  he  administered  this  potent  drug,  and 
to  them  unknown  medicine^  to  many  of  his  friends  as  well 
as  to  foes;  and  by  such  an  inhuman  and  unparalleled 
depravity,  succeeded  in  exercising  the  most  despotic  and 
absolute  authority  in  his  tribe,  until  the  time  of  his  death  I 

This  story  may  be  true,  and  it  may  not.  I  cannot 
contradict  it;  and  I  am  sure  the  world  wiU  forgive  me, 
if  I  say,  I  cannot  believe  it.  If  it  be  true,  two  things  are 
also  true ;  the  one,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian 
character;  and  the  other,  to  the  everlasting  infemy  of  the 
Fur  Traders.  If  it  be  true,  it  famishes  an  instance  of 
Indian  depravity  that  I  never  have  elsewhere  heard  of  in 
my  travels;  and  carries  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
incredible  enormity  of  white  man's  dealings  in  this  country ; 
who,  for  some  sinister  purpose  must  have  introduced  the 
poisonous  drug  into  the  country,  and  taught  the  poor  chief 
how  to  use  it ;  whilst  they  were  silent  accessories  to  the 
murders  he  was  committing.  This  story  is  said  to  have 
been  told  by  the  Fur  Traders ;  and  although  I  have  not 
always  the  highest  confidence  in  their  justice  to  the  Indian, 
yet,  I  cannot  for  the  honor  of  my  own  species,  believe 
them  to  be  so  depraved  and  so  wicked,  nor  so  weak,  as  to 
reveal  such  iniquities  of  this  chie^  if  they  were  true,  which 
must  directly  implicate  themselves  as  accessories  to  his 
most  wilful  and  unprovoked  murders. 

Such  he  has  been  heralded,  however,  to  future  ages,  as  a 
murderer — ^like  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  as 
"  horse  thieves" — as  "  drunkards" — as  "  rogues  of  the  first 
order,"  &c.,  &c., — ^by  the  historian  who  catches  but  a 
glaring  story  (and  perhaps  fabrication)  of  their  lives,  and 
has  no  time  nor  disposition  to  enquire  into  and  record 
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their  long  and  brilliant  list  of  yirtnes,  wliioli  must  be  lost 
in  the  shade  of  infistm  j,  for  want  of  an  historian. 

I  have  learned  much  of  this  noble  chieftain,  and  at  a 
proper  time  shall  recount  the  modes  of  his  civil  and 
military  life — ^how  he  exposed  his  life,  and  shed  his  blood 
in  rescuing  .the  victims  to  horrid  torture,  and  abolished 
that  savage  custom  in  his  tribe — ^how  he  led  on  and  headed 
his  brave  warriors,  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  and  saved 
the  butchery  of  his  women  and  children — ^how  he  received 
the  Indian  agent,  and  entertained  him  in  his  hospitable 
wigwam,  in  his  village — and  how  he  conducted  and 
acquitted  himself  on  his  embassy  to  the  civilized  world. 

So  much  I  will  take  pains  to  say,  of  a  man  whom  I 
never  saw,  because  other  historians  have  taken  equal  pains 
just  to  mention  his  name,  and  a  solitary  (and  doubtfol;  act 
of  his  life,  as  they  have  said  of  hundreds  of  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  consigning  him  to  in&my. 

How  much  more  kind  would  it  have  been  for  the 
historian,  who  never  saw  him,  to  have  enumerated  with 
this,  other  characteristic  actions  of  his  life  (for  the  verdict 
of  thj  world);  or  to  have  allowed,  in  charity,  his  bones 
and  his  name  to  have  slept  in  silence,  instead  of  calling 
them  up  from  the  grave,  to  thrust  a  dagger  through  them, 
and  throw  them  back  again. 

Book-making  now-a-days,  is  done  for  money-making; 
and  he  who  takes  the  Indian  for  his  theme,  and  cannot  go 
and  see  him,  finds  a  poverty  in  his  matter  that  naturally 
begets  error,  by  grasping  at  every  little  tale  that  is  brought 
or  fabricated  by  their  enemies.  Such  books  are  standards, 
because  they  are  made  for  white  man's  reading  only ;  and 
herald  the  character  of  a  people  who  never  can  disprove 
them.  They  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
written ;  and  the  poor  Indian  who  has  no  redress,  stands 
stigmatized  and  branded,  as  a  murderous  wretch  and 
beast 

If  the  system  of  book-making  and  newspaper  printing 
were  in  operation  in  the  Indian  country  awhile^  to  herald 
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ihe  iniquities  and  horrible  barbarities  of  white  men  in  these 
Western  regions,  which  now  are  sure  to  be  overlooked ;  I 
venture  to  say,  that  chapters  would  soon  be  printed,  which 
would  sicken  the  reader  to  his  heart,  and  set  up  the  Indian, 
a  fair  and  tolerable  man. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  prairie  country  in  the  world, 
than  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  this  vicinity.  In  looking 
back  firom  this  bluff,  towards  the  West,  tiiere  is,  to  an 
almost  boundless  extent,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
imaginable.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  gracefully  and 
slightly  undulating,  like  the  swells  of  the  retiring  ocean 
after  a  heavy  storm.  And  everywhere  covered  with  a 
beautiful  green  turf,  and  with  occasional  patches  and 
dusters  of  trees.  The  soil  in  this  region  is  also  rich,  and 
o^)able  of  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pro* 
ductive  countries  in  the  world. 

Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  used  their  rifles  to  some  effect 
during  the  day  that  we  loitered  here,  and  also  gathered 
great  quantities  of  delicious  grapes.  From  this  lovely 
spot  we  embarked  the  next  morning,  and  glided  through 
constantly  changing  scenes  of  beauty,  until  we  landed  our 
canoe  at  the  base  of  a  beautiful  series  of  grass-covered 
blufb,  which,  like  thousands  and  thousands  of  others  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  are  designated  by  no  name,  that  I 
know  o£ 

My  canoe  was  landed  at  noon,  at  the  base  of  these 
picturesque  hills — and  there  rested  tiU  the  next  morning. 
As  soon  as  we  were  ashore,  I  scrambled  to  their  summits, 
took  my  easel,  and  canvass  and  brushes,  to  the  top  of  the 
bluf^  and  painted  two  views  from  the  same  spot ;  the  one 
looking  up,  and  the  other  down  the  river.  The  reader,  by 
imagining  these  hills  to  be  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high, 
and  every  foot  of  them,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered  in 
distance,  covered  with  a  vivid  green  tur^  whilst  the  sun  is 
gilding  one  side,  and  throwing  a  cool  shadow  on  the 
other,  will  be  enabled  to  form  something  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  shores  of  the  Missouri*    From  this  enchanting 
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spot  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  the  eye  from  ranging  over 
its  waters  for  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  where 
it  quietly  glides  between  its  barriers,  formed  of  thousands 
of  green  and  gracefully  sloping  hills,  with  its  rich  and  allu- 
vial meadows,  and  woodlands — and  its  hundred  islands, 
covered  with  stately  cotton- wood.  The  rains  are  wearing 
down  the  clay-bluffs,  cutting  gullies  or  sluices  behind 
them,  and  leaving  them  at  last  to  stand  out  in  relief^  in 
these  rounded  and  graceful  forms,  until  in  time  they  get 
seeded  over,  and  nourish  a  growth  of  green  grass  on  their 
sides,  which  forms  a  tur^  and  protects  their  surface,  pre- 
serving them  for  centuries,  in  the  forms  that  are  here  seen. 
The  tops  of  the  highest  of  these  bluflfe  rise  nearly  up  to 
the  summit  level  of  the  prairies,  which  is  found  as  soon  as 
one  travels  a  mile  or  so  from  the  river,  amongst  these 
picturesque  groups,  and  comes  out  at  their  top;  from 
whence  the  country  goes  off  to  the  East  and  the  West, 
with  an  almost  perfectly  level  surfEu^e. 

These  two  views  were  taken  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  village  of  the  Punchas,  and  five  miles  above  *'  the 
Tower;"  the  name  given  by  the  travellers  through  the 
country,  to  a  high  and  remarkable  clay  blu£^  rising  to  the 
height  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  water,  and  having 
in  distance,  the  castellated  appearance  of  a  fortification. 

My  canoe  was  not  unmoored  from  the  shores  of  this 
lovely  spot  for  two  days,  except  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  river;  which  I  several  times  did,  to  ascend  and 
examine  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  I  had  Ba'tiste  and 
Bogard  with  me  on  the  tops  of  these  green-carpeted  bluffs, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  make  them  see  the  beauty  of  scenes 
that  were  about  us.  They  dropped  asleep,  and  I  strolled 
and  contemplated  alone;  clambering  "up  one  kiir  and 
sliding  or  running  "  doum  another, ^^  with  no  other  living 
being  in  sight,  save  now  and  then  a  bristling  wolf,  which, 
from  my  approach,  was  reluctantly  retreating  from  his 
shady  lair-— or  sneaking  behind  me  and  smelling  on  my 
track. 
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Whilst  strolling  about  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
at  this  place,  I  found  the  ancient  site  of  an  Indian  Tillage, 
which,  from  the  character  of  the  marks,  I  am  sure  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  Mandans. '  I  said  in  a  former  Letter, 
when  speaking  of  the  Mandans,  that  within  the  recollection 
of  some  of  their  oldest  men,  they  lived  some  sixty  or 
eighty  miles  down  the  river  fix)m  the  place  of  their  present 
residence ;  and  that  they  then  lived  in  nine  villages.  On 
my  way  down,  I  became  fully  convinced  of  the  feet; 
having  landed  my  canoe,  and  examined  the  ground  where 
the  foundation  of  every  wigwam  can  yet  be  distinctly 
seen.  At  that  time,  they  must  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  at  present,  from  the  many  marks  they  have 
left,  as  well  as  firom  their  own  representations. 

The  Mandans  have  a  peculiar  way  of  building  their  wig- 
wams, by  digging  down  a  couple  of  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
there  fixing  the  ends  of  the  poles  which  form  the  walls  of 
their  houses.  There  are  other  marks,  such  as  their  caches 
— and  also  their  mode  of  depositing  their  dead  on  scaffolds 
— and  of  preserving  the  skulls  in  circles  on  the  prairies ; 
which  peculiar  customs  I  have  before  described,  and  most 
of  which  are  distinctly  to  be  recognized  in  each  of  these 
places,  as  weU  as  in  several  similar  remains  which  I  have 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  between  here  and  the 
Mandans;  which  fully  convince  me,  that  they  have 
formerly  occupied  the  lower  parts  of  the  Missouri,  and 
have  gradually  made  their  way  quite  through  the  heart  of 
the  great  Sioux  country ;  and  having  been  weU  fortified 
in  all  their  locations,  as  in  their  present  one,  by  a  regular 
stockade  and  ditch,  they  have  been  able  successfully  to 
resist  the  continual  assaults  of  the  Sioux,  that  numerous 
tribe,  who  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  endeavoring  to  effect 
their  entire  destruction.  I  have  examined,  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  their  ancient  locations  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  and  can  easily  discover  the  regular  differences  in  the 
ages  of  these  antiquities ;  and  around  them  all  I  have 
found  numerous  bits  of  their  broken  pottery,  corresponding 
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with  that  wliicli  they  are  now  manufiGtctariDg  in  great 
abundance ;  and  which  is  certainlj  made  by  no  other  tribe 
in  these  regions.  These  evidences,  and  others  which  I 
shall  not  take  Uie  time  to  mention  in  this  place,  go  a  great 
way  in  my  mind  towards  strengthening  the  possibility  cS 
their  having  moved  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  of  their  being 
a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Madoc.  I  have  mnoh  flirther 
to  trace  them  yet,  however,  and  shall  certainly  have  more 
to  say  on  so  interesting  a  subject  in  future. 

Ahnost  every  mile  I  have  advanced  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  I  have  met  evidences  and  marks  of  Indians  in 
some  form  or  other ;  and  they  have  generally  been  those 
of  the  Sioux,  who  occupy  and  own  flie  greater  part  of  ihis 
immense  region  of  country.  In  the  latter  part  of  my 
voyage,  however,  and  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  in 
the  former  part  of  this  Letter,  I  met  the  ancient  sites  of 
the  0-ma-haw  and  Ot-to  towns,  which  are  easily  detected 
when  they  are  met.  The  usual  mode  of  the  0-ma-haws,  of 
depositing  their  dead  is  in  the  crotches  and  on  thebranohes 
of  trees,  enveloped  in  skins,  and  never  without  a  wooden 
dish  hanging  by  the  head  of  the  corpse ;  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  dip  up  water  to  quench  its  thirst 
on  the  long  and  tedious  journey,  which  they  generally 
expect  to  enter  on  after  death.  These  corpses  are  so 
frequent  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  in  some  places 
a  dozen  or  more  of  them  may  be  seen  at  one  view. 

Traces  of  the  customs  of  the  Sioux,  are  found  in  endless 
numbers  on  the  river ;  and  in  fitct,  through  every  part  <^ 
this  country.  T^^^^wigwams  of  these  people  are  only 
moveable  tents,  and  leave  but  a  temporary  mark  to  be 
discovered*  Their  burials,  however,  are  peculiar  and 
lasting  remains,  which  can  be  long  detected.  They  c&en 
deposit  their  dead  on  trees,  and  on  scaffolds;  but  more 
generally  bury  in  the  tops  of  bluffia,  or  near  their  villages; 
when  they  often  split  out  staves  and  drive  in  the  ground 
around  the  grave  to  protect  it  from  the  trespass  of  dogs  or 
wild  animals. 
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The  Mandan  mode  of  resting  their  dead  upon  scaffolds 
is  not  so  peculiar  to  them  as  positively  to  distinguish 
them  &om  Sioux,  who  sometimes  bury  in  the  same  way ; 
but  the  excayations  for  their  earth-covered  wigwams, 
which  I  have  said  are  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground  with 
the  ends  of  the  decayed  timbers  remaining  in  them,  are 
peculiar  and  conclusive  evidenee  of  their  being  of  Mandan 
construction ;  and  the  custom  of  leaving  the  skulls 
bleached  upon  the  ground  m  circles,  as  I  have  formerly 
described,  instead  of  burying  them  as  the  other  tribes  do, 
forms  also  a  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
Mandan  remains. 

In  most  of  these  sites  of  their  ancient  towns,  however,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  about  their  burial  places,  these 
characteristic  deposits  of  the  skulls;  firom  which  I  con- 
clude, that  whenever  they  deliberately  moved  to  a  different 
region,  they  buried  the  skulls  out  of  respect  to  the  dead. 
I  £3und,  just  back  of  one  of  these  sites  of  their  ancient 
towns,  however,  and  at  least  five  hundred  miles  below 
where  they  now  live,  the  same  arrangement  of  skulls  as 
that  I  before  described.  They  had  laid  so  long,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  the  weather,  that  they  were  reduced 
almost  to  a  powder,  except  the  teeth,  which  mostly  seemed 
polished  and  sound  as  ever.  It  seems  that  no  human 
hands  had  dared  to  meddle  with  the  dead ;  and  that  even 
their  enemies  had  respected  them ;  for  every  one,  and  there 
were  at  least  two  hundred  in  one  circle,  had  mouldered  to 
chalk,  in  its  exact  relative  position,  as  they  had  been 
placed  in  a  circle.  In  this  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
village  was  besieged  by  the  Sioux,  and  entirely  destroyed, 
or  that  the  Mandans  were  driven  off  without  the  power  to 
stop  and  bury  the  bones  of  their  dead. 

BelU  Vue  is  a  lovely  scene  on  the  West  bank  of  the 
river,  about  nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  and 
is  the  agency  of  Major  Dougherty,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  efiEective  agents  on  our  frontiers.  This  spot  is,  as  I 
said,  lovely  in  itself;  but  doubly  so  to  the  eye  of  the 

^7 
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weather-beatea  voyagmr  from  tke  souroes  of  the  MisBOiirii 
who  steers  his  canoe  in,  to  the  shore,  as  I  did,  and  soon 
finds  himself  a  welcome  guest  at  the  oon^rtable  board  of 
the  Major,  with  a  table  again  to  eat  from — and  that  (not 
^^ groaning  ^^  but)  standing  under  the  comfortable  weight  of 
meat  and  vegetable  luxuries,  products  of  the  labor  of 
cultivating  man.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  again,  in  tbis 
great  wilderness,  a  dyilized  habitation;  and  still  moie 
pleasant  to  find  it  surrounded  with  c<Mii-fieIds,  and 
potatoes,  with  numerous  fruit-trees,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  their  fruit — with  pigs  and  poultry,  and  kine; 
and  what  was  best  of  all,  to  see  the  kind  and  benevolent 
iaoe,  that  never  looked  anything  but  welcome  to  the  half- 
starved  guests,  who  throw  themselves  upon  hka  from  the 
North,  from  th^.^uth,  the  East,  or  the  We^ 

At  this  place  I  was  in  the  country  of  th6  FsLytneeSf  a 
numerous  tribe,  whose  villages  are  on  the  Plaitte  liver,  and 
of  whom  I  shall  say  more  anon.  Major  Doughelrtyhaa 
been  for  many  years  the  &g&it  for  thSs  hostile  tribe;  and 
by  his  &miliar  knowledge  of  the  Indian  bharaoter^.  and  his 
strict  honcBty  and  integrity,  he  has  been  able  to  effect  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  also  to  attract  the 
applause  and  highest  confidence  of  tibe  world,  as  well  as 
of  the  authorities  who  sent  him  there.  ' 

An  hundred  miles  above  this,  I  passed  a  CQiious  feature, 
called  the  '*  Square  Hills."  I  landed  my  catioe,  and  wedt 
ashore,  and  to  their  tops,  to  examine  them.  Though  thay 
appeared  to  be  near  the  river,  I  found  it  half  a  day's 
journey  to  travel  to  and  from  them;  they  beiog  several 
miles  from  the  river.  On  ascending  them  I  found  them  to 
be  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  rising  on  their 
rides  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees ;  and  on  their  tops, 
in  some  places,  for  half  a  mile  in  length,  perfectly  level, 
with  a  green  turf,  and  correq)onding  exactly  with  the 
tabular  hills  before  spoken  of  above  the  Mandans.  I 
therein  said,  that  I  should  visit  these  hills  on  my  way 
down  the  river;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  dose 
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examination,  that  they  are  a  part  of  llie  same  original 
^aperstratnm,  which  I  tbetein  deBoribed,  though  aeren  or 
eight  hundred  miles  separated  from  them.  They  agree 
exaotly  in  character,  and  also  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed ;  and  I  belieye,  that  some  unaccountable 
gorge  of  waters  has  swept  away  the  interyening  earth, 
leaving  these  solitary  and  isolated,  though  incontroyertible 
evidences,  that  the  summit  level  of  all  this  great  valley  has 
at  one  time  been  where  the  level  surface  of  these  hills  now 
is,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  what  is  now  generally 
denominated  the  summit  level. 

The  mouth  of  the  Flatte  is  a  beaatifbl  scene,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  the  site  of  a  large  and  floxudshing  town,  soon 
after  In<^an  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished  to  the 
lands  in  tnese  regions,  which  will  be  done  within  a  very 
few  years.  The  Platte  is  a  long  and  powerful  stream, 
pouring  in  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  joining  with  the 
Missouri  at  this  place. 

In  this  voyage,  as  in  all  others  that  I  have  performed,  I 
kept  my  journal,  but  I  have  not  room,  it  will  be  seen,  to 
insert  more  than  an  occasional  extract  from  it  for  my 
present  purpose.  In  this  voyage,  BaHiste.  and  Bogard 
were  my  constant  companions ;  and  we  all  had  our  rifles, 
and  used  them  oft^i.  We  c^n  went  ashore  amongst  the 
herds  of  bufSdoes,  and  were  obliged  to  do  so  for  our  daily 
food.  We  lived  the  whole  way  on  buffitloes'  flesh .  and 
venison — we  had  no  bread;  but  laid  in  a  good  stock  of 
coffee  and  sugar.  These,  however,  from  an  unforeseen 
accident  availed  us  but  little;  as  on  the  second  or  third 
day  of  our  voyage,  after  we  had  taken  our  coffee  on  the 
shore,  and  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  a 
herd  of  buf^oes,  I  took  it  in  my  head  to  have  an  extra 
very  fine  dish  of  coffee  to. myself  as  the  fire  was  fine.  For 
this  purpose,  I  added  more  cofTee-grounds  to  the  pot,  imd 
placed  it  on  the  fire,  which  I  sat  watching,  when  I  saw  a 
fine  bufiJEdo  cow  wending  her  way  leisurely  over  the  hills, 
but  a  little  distance  from  me,  for  whom  I  started  at  once^ 
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with  mj  rifle  trailed  in  mj  hand ;  and  after  creeping,  and 
mnning,  and  heading,  and  all  that,  for  half  an  honr,  with- 
out getting  a  shot  at  her ;  I  came  back  to  the  encampment, 
where  I  found  my  two  men  with  meat  enough,  but  in  the 
most  uncontrollable  rage,  for  my  coffee  had  all  boiled  out, 
and  the  coffee-pot  was  melted  to  pieces  I 

This  was  truly  a  deplorable  accident,  and  one  that  could 
in  no  effectual  way  be  remedied.  We  afterwards  botched 
up  a  mess  or  two  of  it  in  our  frying-pan,  but  to  little 
purpose,  and  then  abandoned  it  to  Bogard  alone,  who 
thankfully  received  the  dry  co£^-groands  and  sugar,  at 
his  meals,  which  he  soon  entirely  demolished. 

We  met  immense  numbers  of  buffaloes  in  the  early  part 
of  our  voyage  and  used  to  land  our  canoe  alnysst  every 
hour  in  the  day ;  and  oftentimes  all  together  approach  the 
unsuspecting  herds,  through  some  deep  and  hidden  ravine 
within  a  few  rods  of  them,  and  at  the  word,  "  pull  trigger," 
each  of  us  bring  down  our  victim. 

In  one  instance,  near  the  mouth  of  White  Eiver,  we 
met  the  most  immense  herd  crossing  the  Missouri  Biver — 
and  from  an  imprudence  got  our  boat  into  imminent 
danger  amongst  them,  from  which  we  were  highly  de- 
lighted to  make  our  escape.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  running  season,"  and  we  had  heard  the  "  roaring"  (as  it 
is  called)  of  the  herd,  when  we  were  several  miles  from 
thencu  When  we  came  in  sight,  we  were  actually  terrified 
at  the  immense  numbers  that  were  streaming  down  the 
green  hills  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  galloping  up  and 
over  the  bluflfe  on  the  other.  The  river  was  filled,  and  in 
parts  blackened,  with  their  heads  and  horns,  as  they  were 
swimming  about,  following  up  their  objects,  and  making 
desperate  battle  whilst  they  were  swimming. 

I  deemed  it  imprudent  for  our  canoe  to  be  dodging 
amongst  them,  and  ran  it  ashore  for  a  few  hours,  where  we 
laid,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  river  clear ; 
but  we  waited  in  vain.  Their  numbers,  however,  got 
somewhat  diminished  at  last,   and  we  pushed  off,    and 
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suGceisfuIly  made  our  way  amongst  tliem.  From  the 
unmenae  aumbers  that  had  passed  the  river  at  that  place, 
they  had  tor  a  down  tha  prairie  hank  of  fifteen  feet  ia 
height,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  road  or  landing-place, 
where  they  all  in  auccession  clambered  up.  Many  in  their 
turmoil  had  been  wafted  below  thii*  landing,  and  unable  to 
regain  it  against  the  swiftness  of  the  current^  had  fastened 
themselves  along  in  crowds,  hugging  close  to  the  high 
bank  under  which  they  were  standing.  Aa  we  were 
drifting  by  these ^  and  supposing  ourselves  out  of  danger,  I 
drew  \ip  my  rifle  and  shot  one  of  them  in  the  head,  which 
tumbled  into  the  water,  and  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
others,  which  plunged  in,  and  in  a  moment  were  swimDiing 
about  our  canoe,  and  placing  it  in  great  danger.  No 
attack  was  made  upon  us,  and  in  the  confusion  the  poor 
beasts  knew  uot,  perhaps,  the  enemy  that  was  amongst 
them ;  but  we  were  liable  to  be  sunk  by  them,  as  they 
were  furiously  hooking  and  climbing  on  to  each  other*  I 
rose  in  my  canoe,  and  by  my  gestures  and  hallooing,  kept 
them  from  coming  in  contact  with  us,  until  we  were  out  of 
their  reach. 

This  was  one  of  the  instances  that  T  formerly  spoke  of^ 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thouaaods  of  these  animals 
congregate  in  the  running  season^  and  move  about  from 
East  and  West,  or  wherever  accident  or  circumstaneea 
may  lead  them.  In  this  grand  crusade,  no  one  can  know 
the  numbera  that  may  have  made  the  ford  within  a  few 
days;  nor  in  their  blinded  fury  in  such  scenes,  would 
feeble  man  be  much  respected. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day  we  paddled  onward, 
and  passed  many  of  their  carcasses  floatiDg  on  the  current^ 
or  lodged  on  the  heads  of  islands  and  sand-bars.  And,  ia 
the  vicinity  of,  and  not  far  below  the  grand  turmoil,  wo 
passed  several  that  were  mired  in  the  quicksand  near  the 
shores ;  some  were  standing  fast  and  h^f  immer33d  ; 
whilst  others  were  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  gasping  for  the 
last  breath  \  others  were  standing  with  all  legs  Jaatj  and 
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one  half  of  their  bodies  above  the  water,  and  their  heads 
sunk  under  it,  where  they  had  evidently  remained  several 
days ;  and  flocks  of  ravens  and  crows  were  covering  their 
backs  and  picking  the  flesh  from  their  dead  bodies. 

So  much  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  modes,  at 
present;  though  I  have  much  more  in  store  for  some 
future  occasion. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  which  is  on  the  Lower  Missouri, 
being  below  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  is  the  nucleus  of 
another  neighborhood  of  Lidians,  amongst  whom  I  am  to 
commence  my  labors,  and  of  whom  I  shall  soon  be  enabled 
to  give  some  account.    So,  for  the  present,  Adieu. 


LETTER  No.  XXXHI. 


yOBT  LBAVENWOETfi,  LOWER  MISSOURI. 

I  iCENnoKiD  in  a  former  epistle,  that  this  is  the  extreme 
outpost  on  the  Western  Frontier,  and  built,  like  several 
others,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  There  is  no 
finer  tract  of  lands  in  North  America,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  than  that  vast  space  of  prairie  country,  which  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  post,  embracing  it  on  all  sides.  This 
garrison,  like  many  others  on  the  frontiers,  is  avowedly 
placed  here  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  frontier 
inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  Indians ;  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  amongst  the  different 
hostile  tribes,  who  seem  continually  to  wage,  and  glory  in, 
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their  deadly  wars.  How  far  these  feeble  garrisons,  whioh 
are  geuerallj  but  half  manned,  have  been,  or  will  be,  able 
to  intimidate  and  control  the  warlike  ardour  of  these  rest- 
less and  revengeful  spirits ;  or  how  £ur  they  will  be  able  in 
desperate  necessity,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  honest  pioneer,  is  yet  to  be  tested. 

They  have  doubtless  been  designed  with  the  best  views, 
to  efEbct  the  most  humane  objects,  though  I  very  much 
doubt  the  benefits  that  are  anticipated  to  flow  from  them, 
unless  a  more  efficient  number  of  men  are  stationed  in 
them  than  I  have  generally  found;  enough  to  promise 
protection  to  the  Indian,  and  then  to  tnsure  it ;  instead  of 
promising,  and  leaving  them  to  seek  it  in  their  own  way 
at  last,  and  when  they  are  least  prepared  to  do  it. 

When  I  speak  of  this  post  as  being  on  the  Lower 
Mtssouri^  I  do  not  wis^  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  am  down 
near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  near  it;  I 
only  mean  that  I  am  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  yet 
six  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  near  two  thousands  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into 
which  the  Mississippi  discharges  its  waters. 

In  this  delightM  Cantonment  there  are  generally 
stationed  six  or  seven  companies  of  in£mtry,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  officers;  several  of  whom  have  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  them,  forming  a  very  pleasant  little  com- 
munity, who  are  almost  continually  together  in  social 
enjoyment  of  the  peculiar  amusements  and  pleasures  of 
this  wild  country.  Of  these  pastimes  they  have  many, 
such  as  riding  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  over  the 
beautiful  green  fields  of  the  prairieS|  picking  strawberries 
and  wild  plums— deer  chasing — grouse  shooting — ^horse- 
racing,  and  other  amusements  of  the  garrison,  in  which 
they  are  almost  constantly  engaged;  enjoying  life  to  a 
very  high  degree. 

In  these  delightful  amusements,  and  with  these  pleasing 
oompanions,  I  have  been  for  a  while  participating  with 
great  satis&ustion ;  I  have  joined  several  times  in  Uie  deer- 
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hxintSy  and   more  frequently  in  grouse  shooting,  which 
constitutes  the  prinoip&l  amusement  of  this  place. 

This  delicious  bird,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  nearly  all  the  North  American  prairies,  and  most 
generally  called  the  Prairie  Hen,  is,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  very  much  like  the  English  grouse,  or  heath  hen, 
both  in  size,  in  color,  and  in  habits.  They  make  their 
appearance  in  these  parts  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  from  the  higher  latitudes,  where  they  go  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  to  raise  their  broods.  This  is  the 
season  for  the  best  sport  amongst  them;  and  the  whole 
garrison,  in  &ct  are  almost  subsisted  on  them  at  this  time, 
owiug  to  the  facility  with  which  they  are  killed. 


FBATKIl  BIN 

I  was  lucky  enough  the  other  day,  with  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  to  gain  the  enviable  distinction  of 
haying  brought  in  together  seyenty-five  of  these  fine  birds, 
which  we  killed  in  one  afternoon ;  and  although  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  confess  the  manner  in  which  we  killed  the 
greater  part  of  them,  I  am  not  so  professed  a  sportsman  as 
to  induce  me  to  conceal  the  &ot.  We  had  a  fine  pointer, 
and  had  legitimately  followed  the  sportsman's  style  for  a 
part  of  the  afternoon ;  but  seeing  the  prairies  on  fire 
several  miles  ahead  of  ns,  and  the  wind  driving  the  fire 
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gradually  towards  us,  we  found  these  poor  birds  driven 
before  its  long  line,  which  seemed  to  extend  firom  horizon 
to  horiEon,  and  they  were  flying  in  swarms  or  flocks  that 
would  at  times  almost  fill  the  air.  They  generally  flew 
half  a  mile  or  so,  and  lit  down  again  in  the  grass;  where 
they  would  sit  until  the  fire  was  dose  upon  them,  and  then 
they  would  rise  again.  We  observed  by  watching  their 
motions,  that  they  lit  in  great  numbers  in  every  flwditaiy 
tree ;  sokd  we  placed  ourselves  near  each  o£  these  trees  in 
turn,  and  shot  them  down  as  they  settled  in  them ;  some- 
times killing  five  ot  six  at  a  shot,  by  getting  a  range 
upon  them. 

In  this  wtty  w&  retreated  for  miles  before  the  flames,  in 
the  midst  of  the  flocks,  and  keeping  company  with  them 
where  they  were  carried  along  in  advance  of  the  fire,  in 
accumulating  numbers ;  many  of  which  had  been  driven 
along  for  many  miles.  We  murdered  the  i)oor  birds  in 
this  way,  until  we  had  as  many  as  we  could  well  cany, 
and  laid  our  course  back  to  the  Fort,  where  we  got  much 
credit  for  our  great  shooting,  aixd  where  we  were  mutually 
pledged  to  keep  the  secret 

The  prairies  burning  form  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  that  are  to  be  witnessed  in  this  country,  and  also 
some  of  the  most  sublime.  Every  acre  of  these  vast 
prairies  (being  covered  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles,  with  a  crop  of  grass,  which  dies  and  dries  in  the 
fall)  bums  over  during  the  fidl  or  early  in  the  spring, 
leaving  the  ground  of  a  black  doleM  color. 

There  are  many  modep  by  which  the  fire  is  communis 
eated  to  them,  both  by  white  men  and  by  Indians— jxir 
€U)eidsrU;  and  yet  many  more  where  it  is  voluntarily  done 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fresh  crop  ai  grass,  for  the 
g^razing  of  their  horses,  and  also  for  easier  travelling 
during  the  next  summer,  when  there  will  be  no  old  grass 
to  lie  upon  the  prairies,  entangling  the  feet  of  man  and 
horse,  as  they  are  passing  over  them.  . 

Over  the  elevated  lands  and  prairie  blu£i,  where  the 
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-gnma  is  thin  and  short,  the  fire  slowly  creeps  irith  a  feeble 
flame,  whioh  one  can  easily  step  oyer;  where  the  wild  ani- 
mals often  rest  in  their  lairs  nntil  the  flames  almost  bnm 
their  noses,  when  they  will  relnotantly  rise,  and  leap  over 
it^  and  trot  oS  amongst  the  cinders,  where  the  flre  has  passed 
tmd  left  the  gronnd  as  Haek  as  jet  These  scenes  at  night 
become  indescribably  beantifal,  ^hen  their  flames  are  seen 
At  many  miles  distance,  creeping  over  the  sides  and  tops  of 
/Ate  bluffs,  appearing  to  be  sparkling  and  brilliant  chaiofi  of 
liquid  fire  (the  hills  being  lost  to  the  view),  hanging  sns 
pended  in  gracefal  festoons  from  the  skies. 
'  But  there  is  yet  another  character  of  burning  prairies, 
.that  requires  another  Letter,  and  a  different  pen  to  describe 
— ^the  war,  or  hell  of  fires  1  where  the  grass  is  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  as  is  often  the  case  for  many  miles  together,  on 
the  Missouri  bottoms ;  and  the  flames  are  driven  forward  by 
the  huricanes,  which  often  sweep  over  the  vast  prairies  of 
this  denuded  country.  There  are  many  of  these  meadows 
On  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and  the  Arkansas,  of  many 
miles  in  breadth,  which  are  perfectly  level,  with  a  waving 
grass,  so  high^  that  we  are  obliged  to  stand  erect  in 
dur  stirrups;  in  order  to  look  over  its  waving  tops  as  we  are 
riding  through  it.  The  fire  in  these,  before  such  a  wind, 
travels  at  an  immense  and  frightftil  rate,  and  ofl;en  destroys, 
on  their  fleetest  horses,  parties  6f  Indians,  who  are  so  un* 
lucky  as  to  be  overtaken  by  it ;  not  that  it  travels  as  &st  as 
a  horse  at  fiill  speed,  but  that  the  high  grass  is  filled  with 
wild  pea-vines,  and  other  impediments,  which  render  it 
necessary  for  the  rider,  to  guide  his  horse  in  the  zig-zag 
paths  of  the  deers  and  buffaloes,  retarding  his  progress, 
until  he  is  overtaken  by  the  dense  column  of  smoke  that 
is  swept  before  ihe  fire— alarming  the  horse,  which  stops 
and  stands  terrified  and  immutable,  till  the  burning  grass 
which  is  wafted  in  the  wind,  &ll8  about  him,  kindling  up 
in  a  moment  a  thousand  new  fires,  which  are  instantly 
wrapped  in  the  swdling  flood  of  smoke  that  is  moving 
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on  like  a  black  thunder-cloud,  rolling  on  the  eartih,  with 
its  lightning's  glare,  and  its  thunder  rumbling  as  it  goes. 

««««««« 
When  Ba'tiste,  and  Bogard,  and  I,  and  Patrick  Bamond 
(who  like  Bogard  had  been  a  free  trapper  in  the  Boekj 
Mountains),  and  Pah-me-o-ne-qua  (the  red  thunder),  our 
guide  back  from  a  neighboring  village,  were  jogging 
along  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated  bluff  overlooking  an 
immense  valley  of  high  grass,  through  which  we  were 
about  to  lay  our  course. «        ♦  ♦  « 

**  Well,  then,  you  say  you  have  seen  the  prairies  on  fire  1^ 

Yes.    ''You  have  seen  the  fire  on  the  mountains,  and 

beheld  it  feebly  creeping  over  the  grassy  hills  of  the  North, 

where  the  toad  and  the  timid  snail  were  pacing  fi*om  its 

approach — all  this  you  have  seen,  and  who  has  not  7    But 

who  has  seen  the  vivid  lightnings,  and  heard  the  roaring 

thxmder  of  the  rolling  conflagration  which  sweeps  over  the 

deqhclad  prairies  of  the  West?    Who  has  dashed,  on  his 

wild  horse,  through  an  ocean  of  grass,  with  the  raging 

tempest  at  his  back,  rolling  over  the  land  its  swelling  waves 

of  liquid  fire?"    What  I   "Aye,  even  so.    Ask  the  red 

savage  of  the  wilds  what  is  awful  and  sublime.    Ask  him 

where  the  Great  Spirit  has  mixed  up  all  the  elements  of 

death,  and  if  he  does  not  blow  them  over  the  land  in  a  storm 

of  fire  ?    Ask  him  what  foe  he  has  met,  that  regarded  not 

his  frightening  yells,  or  his  sinewy  bow  ?    Ask  these  lords 

of  the  land,  who  vauntingly  challenge  the  thunder  and 

lightning  of  Heaven — whether  there  is  not  one  foe  that 

travels  over  their  land,  too  swift  for  their  feet,  and  too 

mighty  for  their  strength — at  whose  approach  their  stout 

hearts  sicken,  and  their  strong-armed  courage  withers  to 

nothing  ?  Ask  him  again  (if  he  is  sullen,  and  his  eyes  set  in 

their  sockets)— *  Hush  1 sh! shP— he  will  tell 

you,  (with  a  soul  too  proud  to  confess — ^his  head  sunk  on  his 

breast,  and  his  hand  over  his  mouth) — '  that's  medicine  P  " 
•  •««««« 
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I  said  to  my  comrades,  as  we  were  about  to  descend 
from  the  towering  bluffs  into  the  prairie — "  We  will  take 
that  buffalo  trail,  where  the  travelling  herds  have  slashed 
down  the  high  grass,  and  making  for  that  blue  point, 
rising,  as  you  can  just  discern,  above  this  ocean  of  grass ; 
a  good  day's  work  will  bring  us  over  this  vast  meadow 
before  sunset."  We  entered  the  trail,  and  slowly  progressed 
on  our  way,  being  obliged  to  follow  the  winding  patlyi 
of  the  buffaloes,  for  the  grass  was  higher  than  the  backs  of 
our  horses.  Soon  after  we  entered,  my  Indian  guide  dis- 
mounted slowly  from  his  horse,  and  lying  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  with  his  &oe  in  the  dirt,  he  crtedf  and  was  talking 
to  the  Spirits  of  the  brave — "For,''  said  he,  "over  this 
beautiful  plain  dwells  the  Spirit  of  fire !  he  rides  in  yonder 
doud — ^his  &ce  blackens  with  rage  at  the  sound  of  the 
trampling  hoofe — the  fire-bow  is  in  his  hand — ^he  draws  it 
across  the  path  of  the  Indian,  and  quicker  than  lightning,  a 
thousand  flames  rise  to  destroy  him;  such  is  the  talk  of  my 
fiithers,  and  the  ground  is  whitened  with  their  bones.  It 
was  here,"  said  he,  "  that  the  brave  son  of  Wah-chee-ton, 
and  the  strong-armed  warriors  of  his  band  just  twelve 
moons  since,  licked  the  fire  from  the  blazing  wand  of  that 
great  magician.  Their  pointed  spears  were  drawn  upon 
the  backs  of  the  treacherous  Sioux,  whose  swifter-fiying 
horses  led  them,  in  vain,  to  the  midst  of  this  valley  of 
death.  A  circular  cloud  sprang  up  from  the  prairie  around 
them!  it  was  raised,  and  their  doom  was  fixed  by  the 
Spirit  of  fire.  It  was  on  this  vast  plain  of  fire-grass  that 
waves  over  our  heads,  that  the  swift  foot  of  Mah-to-ga  was 
laid.  It  is  here,  also,  that  the  fieet-bounding  wild  horse 
mingles  his  bones  with  the  red  man ;  and  the  eagle's  wing 
is  melted  as  he  darts  over  its  surface.  Friends !  it  is  the 
season  of  fire ;  and  I  fear,  from  the  smell  of  the  wind,  that 
the  Spirit  is  awake  I" 

Pah-me-o-ne-qua  said  no  more,  but  mounted  his  wild 
horse,  and  waving  his  hand,  his  red  shoulders  were  seen 
rapidly  vanishing  as  he  glided  through  the  thick  mazes  of 
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waving  grass.  We  were  on  his  trail,  and  busily  traced 
'Urn  until  the  middaj^eon  had  brought  us  to  the  ground, 
with  our  refreshments  spread  before  us.  He  partook  of 
them  not,  but  stood  like  a  statue,  while  his  blaok  eyesi  in 
sullen  silenoe,  swept  the  horizon  round;  and  then  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  he  gracefully  sunk  to  the  earth,  and  laid 
^th  his  fSEMse  to  the  ground.  Our  buffalo  tonguei  and 
pemican,  and  marrow-fat,  were  spread  before  us;  and  w« 
were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  dainties  of  the  Western 
world,  when,  quicker  than  the  frightened  elk,  our  Indian 
friend  sprang  upon  his  feet  I  His  eyes  skimmed  again 
islowly  over  the  prairies'  surface,  and  he  laid  himself  as 
before  on  the  ground. 

"  Bed  Thunder  seems  sullen  to-day,**  said  Bogard — "  he 
startles  at  every  rush  of  the  wind,  and  scowls  at  the  whole 
world  that  is  about  him." 

"  There's  a  rare  chap  for  you — ^a  fellow  who  would  shake 
his  fist  at  Heaven,  when  he  is  at  home;  and  here  in  a 
grtui'pcUchj  must  make  his  fire-medicine  for  a  c%roum$tanc$ 
that  he  could  easily  leave  at  a  shake  of  his  horses'  heels." 

^*  Not  sae  sure  o'  that,  my  hooney,  though  we'U  not  be 
making  too  lightly  of  the  matter,  nor  either  be  frightened 
at  the  mon's  strange  octions.  Bat,  Bogard,  I'll  tell  ye  in  a 
'ord  (and  tbot's  enough),  there's  somethmg  more  than  odds 
in  all  this  '  medioine}  If  this  mon's  a  fool,  he  was  bom  out 
of  his  own  country,  that's  all — and  if  the  divU  iver  git& 
him,  he  must  take  him  cowld,  for  he  is  too  swift  and  too 
wide-awake  to  be  -taken  alive — ^you  understond  thot,  I 
Buppouse?  But,  to  come  to  the  plain  matter — suppoain 
that  the  Fire  Spirit  (and  I  go  for  somewhat  of  witchcraft)| 
I  say  supposin  that  this  Fire  Spirit  should  jist  impty  his 
pipe  on  tother  Bide  of  this  prairie,  and  strike  up  a  bit  of  a 
blaze  in  this  high  grass,  and  send  it  packing  across  in  this 
direction,  before  sich  a  death  of  a  wind  as  this  is  I  By  the 
bull  barley^  I'll  bet  you'd  be  after  ^making  meHcine^  and 
taMng  a  bit  of  it,  too,  to  get  rid  of  the  racket." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see,  Patrick — 
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"Neever  mind  tbot  (not  wishin  to  dwtarb  you);  and 
suppouse  the  blowin  wind  was  comkig  &st  aliead,  jifit 
blowin  about  oiir  ears  a  wartd  of  dtnoke  and  ohokiti  us  to 
dith,  and  we  wei^  danoin  about  a  Vargin'M/  re$l  among 
iheae  little  paths,  where  the  divil  would  we  be  by  the  time 
we  got  to  that  blufi^  for  it's  noo  fool  of  a  distance?  Given 
you  time  to  spake,  I  would  say  a  word  more  (askin  your 
pardon),  I  know  by  the  expression  ol  your  face,  mon,  you 
never  have  seen  the  world  on  fire  yet,  and  therefore  you 
know  nothin  at  all  of  a  hvrJy  burly  of  this  kind — did  ye  ? 
—did  ye  iver  see  (and  I  jist  want  to  know,)  did  ye  iver  see 
the  fire  in  high-grass,  runnin  with  a  strong  wind,  about 
five  mile  and  the  hal^  and  thin  hear  it  strike  into  a  $Jad^ 
of  cby  cane  brake!!  I  would  jist  ax  you  that?  By 
thimeder  you  niver  have— for  your  eyed  would  jist  stick 
out  of  your  head  at  the  thought  of  it !  Did  ye  iver  look 
way  into  the  backidde  of  Mr.  Mael^'s  MotoOw^  and  see 
the  flashin  flames  a  runnin  up ;  and  ih&n  heiar  thd  poppin 
of  the  miUtia  fare  jist  afterwards?  then  you  have  jist  a 
touch  of  it!  ye're  jist  begtnnin — ^ye  may  talk  about  fires 
— ^but  this  is  sich  a  bcute  of  afire  I  Ask  Jatk  San^erd^  he's 
a  chop  that  can  toll  you  all  aboot  it.  Nottwishin  to 
distarb  you,  I  would  say  a  word  more»^and  that  is  this— 
If  I  were  advisin,  I  would  say  that  we  are  gettiA  too  for 
into  this  imbusftible  meadow ;  for  tl^  grass  is  dry,  and  the 
wind'  is  too  strong  to  make  « light  matter  of,  at  tys  season 
of  the  year;  an  now  1*11  jist  tell  ye  how  M'Ken^  and  I 
were  sarved  in  this  very  place  about  tw<>  years  ago^  and 
he's  a  worldly  ch<^,  imd  niver  aslape,  my  word  isxt  that 
hoUo,  what's  that  F*  i 

Bei  Thundor  was  on  his  fiaeli-r-his  •  long,  arm  was 
stretohed  over  the  grass,  and  his  Uasing  eye-balls  starting 
firom  their  sockets !  ''  Whito  man  (said  he),  see  ye  that 
small  cloud  lifting  itself  from  the  prairie?  he  rises!  the 
hoofs  of  our  horses  have  waked  him !  The  Firt  Spirit  is 
awake— this  wind  is  from  his  nostrils,  and  his  face  is  this 
way  1"    No  more— ^but  his  swift  horse  darted  under  him, 
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and  he  gracefully  slid  oyer  the  waving  grass  as  it  was  Bent 
by  the  wind.  Our  viands  were  left,  and  we  were  swift  on 
his  trail.  The  extraordinary  leaps  of  his  wild  horse,  occa- 
sionally raised  his  red  shoulders  to  view,  and  he  sank 
again  in  the  waving  billows  of  grass.  The  tremulous 
wind  was  hurrying  by  us  &st,  and  on  it  was  borne  the 
agitated  wing  of  the  soaring  eagle.  His  neck  was  stretched 
for  the  towering  blufi^  and  the  thrilling  screams  of  his 
voice  told  the  secret  that  was  behind  him.  Our  horses 
were  swift,  and  we  struggled  hard,  yet  hope  was  feeble,  for 
the  bluff  was  yet  llue^  and  nature  nearly  exhausted!  The 
sunshine  was  (fym^,  and  a  cool  shadow  advancing  over  the 
plain.  Not  daring  to  look  back,  we  strained  every  nerve. 
The  roar  of  a  distant  cataract  seemed  gradually  advancing 
on  us — ^the  winds  increased,  the  howling  tempest  was 
maddening  behind  us — and  the  swift-winged  bdetle  and 
heath  henSf  instinctively  drew  their  straight  lines  over  our 
heads.  The  fleet-bounding  antelope  passed  us  also;  and 
the  sHll  mmfUr  long-legged  hare,  who  leaves  but  a  shadow 
as  he  flies !  Here  was  no  time  for  thought — but  I  recollect 
the  heavens  were  overcast— the  distant  thunder  was  heard 
— the  lightning's  glare  was  reddening  the  scene — and  the 
smell  that  came  on  the  winds  struck  terror  to  my  soul  1  * 
*****  The  piercing  yell  of 
my  savage  guide  at  this  moment  came  back  upon  the 
winds — ^his  robe  was  seen  waving  in  the  air,  and  his 
foaming  horse  leaping  up  the  towering  blufi^ 

Our  breath  and  our  sinews,  in  this  last  struggle  for  life, 
were  just  enough  to  bring  us  to  its  summit.  We  had  risen 
jfrom  tk  sea  of  fire!  "Ghreat  God!  (I  exclaimed)  how 
sublime  to  gaze  into  that  valley,  where  the  elements  of 
nature  are  so  strangely  convulsed  I"  Ask  not  the  poet  or 
painter  how  it  looked,  for  they  can  tell  you  not;  but  ask 
the  naked  savage,  and  watch  the  electric  twinge  of  his 
manly  nerves  and  muscles,  as  he  pronounces  the  length- 
ened "  hush sh ^  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  his 

glmng  eye-balls  looking  you  to  the  very  soul ! 
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I  belield  beneath  me  an  immense  cloud  of  black  smoke, 
which  extended  from  one  extremity  of  tbis  vast  plain  to  the 
other,  and  seemed  majestically  to  roll  over  its  surface  in  a 
bed  of  liquid  fire ;  and  above  thia  mighty  desolation,  aa  it 
rolled  along,  the  whitened  smoke,  pale  with  terror,  waa 
stream  log  and  rising  up  in  magnificent  cli^  to  heaven ! 

I  stood  secure^  but  tremblingly,  and  heard  the  maddening 
wind  J  which  hurled  this  w^fmsier  o^er  the  laad^ — ^I  heard  the 
roaring  thunder,  and  saw  its  thousand  lightniogs  flash;  and 
then  I  saw  hehiiidj  the  black  and  smoking  desolation  of  this 
storm  of  fire! 


^n 
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LETTER  No.  XXXIV. 
PORT  LEAVENWORTH,  LOWER  MISSOUBL 

Since  writing  tbe  last  epistle,  some  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  which  has,  neyertheless,  been  filled  up  and  used  to 
advantage,  as  I  have  been  moving  about  and  using  my  brush 
amongst  difiEerent  tribes  in  this  vicinity.  The  Indians 
that  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  vicinity,  and  who 
constantly  visit  this  post,  are  the  loways — Konzas — 
Pawnees — Omahas — Ottoes,  and  Missouries  (primitiveX 
and  Delawares — ^Kickapoos — ^Potawatomies — Weahs — ^Peo- 
rias — Shawanos,  Kaskaskias  (semi-civilized  remnants  of 
tribes  that  have  been  removed  to  this  neighborhood  by 
the  Government,  within  the  few  years  past).  These  latter- 
named  tribes  are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  agriculturalists ; 
getting  their  living  principally  by  ploughing,  and  nosing 
(434) 
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com  and  oattle  and  horses.  They  have  been  left  on  the 
firontier,  surrounded  by  civilized  neighbours,  where  they 
have  at  length  been  induced  to  sell  out  their  lands,  or  ex- 
change them  for  a  much  larger  tract  of  wild  lands  in  these 
regions,  which  the  Government  has  purchased  from  the 
wilder  tribes. 

Of  the  first  named,  the  loways  may  be  said  to  be  the 
&rthest  departed  firom  primitive  modes,  as  they  are  depend- 
ing, chiefly  on  their  corn-fields  for  subsistence ;  though  their 
appearance,  both  in  their  dwellings  and  personal  looks, 
dress,  modes,  &c.,  is  that  of  the  primitive  Indian. 

The  loways  are  a  small  tribe,  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
persons,  living  in  a  snug  little  village  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  few  miles  above 
this  place. 

The  present  chief  of  this  tribe  is  Notch-ee-ning-a  (the 
white  cloud,)  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished  chief  of  the 
same  name,  who  died  recently,  after  gaining  the  love  of  his 
tribe,  and  the  respect  of  all  the  civilized  world  who  knew 
him.  If  my  time  and  st)ace  will  admit  it,  and  I  should  not 
forget  it,  I  shall  take  another  occasion  to  detail  some  of  the 
famous  transactions  of  his  signal  life. 

The  son  of  White  Cloud,  who  is  now  chief,  was  tastefully 
dressed  with  a  buflfalo  robe,  wrapped  around  him,  with  a 
necklace  of  grizzly  bears'  claws  on  his  neck ;  with  shield, 
bow,  and  qxiiver  on,  and  a  profusion  of  wampum  strings  on 
his  neck. 

Wy-ee-yogh  (the  man  of  sense),  is  another  of  this  tribe, 
much  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  early  warlike 
achievements.  Ilis  head  was  dressed  with  a  broad  silver 
band  passing  around  it,  and  decked  out  with  the  crest  of 
horse-hair. 

Pah-ta-coo-che  (the  shooting  cedar),  and  Was-com-mim 
(the  bu^  man),  are  also  distinguished  warriors  of  the  tribe- 
tastefully  dressed  and  equipped,  the  one  with  his  war-club 
on  his  arm,  the  other  with  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand  • 
both  wore  around  their  waists  beautiful  bufialo  robes,  and 
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both  had  turbans  made  of  vari-colored  cotton  shawls,  pur 
chased  of  the  Fur  Traders.  Around  their  necks  were 
necklaces  of  the  bears'  claws,  and  a  profusion  of  beads  and 


THE  NECKLACE  OF  BEARS*  CLAWS* 


wampum.  Their  ears  were  profusely  strung  with  beads; 
and  their  naked  shoulders  curiously  streaked  and  daubed 
with  red  paint. 

The  Konzas,  of  one'  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
souls,  reside  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from 
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this  place,  on  the  Konzas  River,  fifty  nules  above  its  union 
with  the  Missouri,  from  the  West. 

This  tribe  has  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  Osages,  as 
their  personal  appearance,  language  and  traditions  clearly 
prove.  They  are  living  adjoining  to  the  Osages  at  this 
time,  and  although  a  kindred  people,  have  sometimes 
deadly  warfSEure  with  them.  The  present  chief  of  this  tribe 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  White  Plume ;"  a  very 
urbane  and  hospitable  man,  of  good  portly  size,  speaking 
some  English,  and  making  himself  good  company  for  all 
white  persons  who  travel  through  his  country  and  have  the 
good  luck  to  shake  his  liberal  and  hospitable  hand. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  much  regret,  that  I  did  not 
get  the  portrait  of  this  celebrated  chief;  but  I  have  painted 
several  others  distinguished  in  the  tribe,  which  are  &ir 
specimens  of  these  people.  Sho-mecos-se  (the  wolf),  a  chief 
of  some  distinction,  with  a  bold  and  manly  outline  of  head; 
exhibiting,  like  most  of  this  tribe,  an  European  outline  of 
features,  signally  worthy  the  notice  of  the  enquiring  worid. 
The  head  of  this  chief  was  most  curiously  ornamented,  and 
his  neck  bore  a  proftision  of  wampum  strings. 

The  custom  of  shaving  the  head,  and  ornamenting  it 
with  the  crest  of  deer's  hair,  belongs  to  this  tribe;  and  also 
to  the  Osages,  the  Pawnees,  the  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  and 
loways,  and  to  no  other  tribe  that  I  know  of;  unless  it  be 
in  some  few  instances,  where  individuals  have  introduced 
it  into  their  tribes,  merely  by  way  of  imitation. 

With  these  tribes,  the  custom  is  one  uniformly  adhered 
to  by  every  man  in  the  nation;  excepting  some  few 
instances  along  the  firontier,  where  efforts  are  made  to 
imitate  white  men,  by  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  out. 

The  hair  is  cut  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible,  except 
a  tuft  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  which  is  left  of  two  inches  in  length;  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  fastened  a  beautiful  crest  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  deer's  tail  (dyed  red)  and  horse-hair,  and  often- 
times sarmounted  with  the  war-eagle's  quill.    In  the  centre 
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of  the  patch  of  hair,  which  I  said  was  left  of  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length,  is  preserved  a  small  lock,  which  is  never 
cut,  but  cultivated  to  the  greatest  length  possible,  and  uni- 
formly kept  in  braid,  and  parsed  through  a  piece  <^ 
curiously  carved  bone ;  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
crest,  and  spreads  it  out  to  its  uniform  shape,  whidi  th^ 
study  with  great  care  to  preserve.  Through  this  little 
braid,  and  outside  of  the  bone,  passes  a  smaU  wooden  or 
bone  key,  which  holds  the  crest  to  the  head.  This  little 
braid  is  called  in  these  tribes,  the  ^^  soalp*tock^^  and  is 
scrupulously  preserved  in  this  way,  and  offered  to  their 
enemy  if  they  can  get  it,  as  a  trophy ;  which  it  seems  in  all 
tribes  they  are  anxious  to  yield  to  their  conquerors,  in  case 
they  are  killed  in  battle ;  and  which  it  would  be  considered 
cowardly  and  disgraceful  for  a  warrior  to  shave  off,  leaving 
nothing  for  his  enemy  to  grasp  for,  when  he  falls  into  his 
hands  in  the  events  of  battle. 

Amongst  those  tribes  who  thus  shave  and  ornament  their 
heads,  the  crest  is  uniformly  blood-red ;  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  and  generally  a  considerable  part  of  the  hcey  as 
red  as  they  can  possibly  make  it  with  vermilion.  I  fbimd 
these  people  cutting  off  the  hair  with  small  scissors,  which 
they  purchase  of  the  Fur  Traders ;  and  they  told  me  that 
previous  to  getting  scissors,  they  cut  it  away  with  their 
knives ;  and  before  they  got  knives,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  burning  it  off  with  red  hot  stones,  which  was  a  very 
slow  and  painful  operation. 

With  the  exception  of  these  few,  all  tiie  other  tribes  in 
North  America  cultivate  the  hair  to  the  greatest  length 
they  possibly  can ;  preserving  it  to  flow  over  their  shoulders 
and  backs  in  great  profusion,  and  quite  unwilling  to  spare 
the  smallest  lock  of  it  for  any  consideration. 

The  Pawnees  are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation, 
living  on  the  river  Platte,  about  one  hundred  miles  Stom 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri ;  laying  claim  to,  and  exercising 
sway  over,  the  whole  country,  from  its  mouth  to  the  base 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
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The   proaent  nxunber  of  this  tribe  is  ten  or  twelre 
-thoosand ;  about  one  half  the  number  they  had  in  1882, 


▲  PAWKIB  WARRIOB. 


when    that  most   appalling  disease,  the  small-pox,  was 
accidentally  introduced  amongst  them  by  the  Fur  Traders, 
and  whisky  sellers ;  when  ten  thousand  (or  more)  of  them 
perished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
The  Omahaws,  of  fifteen  hundred;  the  Ottoes  of  six 
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hundred ;  and  MiasotirieB  of  four  hundred*  who  are  now 
living  under  the  protection  and  surveillanoe  of  the  PawneeSi 
and  in  the  immediate  yicinitj  of  them,  were  all  powerful 
tribes,  but  so  reduced  by  this  frightful  disease,  and  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  unable  longer  to  stand  against 
so  formidable  enemies  as  they  had  around  them,  in  the 
Sioux,  Pawnees,  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  and  at  last  last  merged 
into  the  Pawnee  tribe,  under  whose  wing  and  protection 
they  now  live. 

The  period  of  this  awftil  calamity  in  these  regions,  was 
one  that  will  be  long  felt,  and  long  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  these  people.  The  great  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  of 
whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  suffered  severely  with  the 
same  disease;  as  well  as  the  Osages  and  Konzas ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  un&rtunate  Puncahs,  who  were  almost  extin- 
guished by  it. 

The  destructive  ravages  of  this  most  fatal  disease  amongst 
these  poor  people,  who  knew  of  no  specific  for  it,  is  beyond 
the  knowledge,  and  almost  beyond  the  belief  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Terror  and  dismay  are  carried  with  it  and 
awful  despair,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  plunge  into  the 
river,  when  in  the  highest  state  of  fever,  and  die  in  a 
moment ;  or  dash  themselves  from  precipices ;  or  plunge 
their  knives  to  their  hearts,  to  rid  themselves  from  the 
pangs  of  slow  and  disgusting  death. 

Amongst  the  formidable  tribe  of  Pawnees,  the  Fur  Trad- 
ers are  yet  doing  some  business ;  but  from  what  I  can  learn, 
the  Indians  are  dealing  with  some  considerable  distrust, 
with  a  people  who  introduced  so  fatal  a  calamity  amongst 
them,  to  which  one  half  of  their  tribe  have  fallen  victims. 
The  Traders  made  their  richest  harvest  amongst  these  peo- 
ple, before  this  disease  broke  out ;  and  since  it  subsided, 
quite  a  number  of  their  lives  have  paid  the  forfeit,  according 
to  the  Indian  laws  of  retribution.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written/ 1  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
reading  the  notes  of  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Murray,  (who  was  for 
•everal  months  a  guest  amongst  the  Pawnees),  and  also  of  being  several 
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The  Pawnees  have  ever  been  looked  upon,  as  a  very 
warlike  and  hostile  tribe;  and  nnnsaally  so,  since  the 
calamity  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Major  Dougherty,  oi  whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken, 
has  been  for  several  years  their  agent ;  and  by  his  xuure* 
mitted  endeavor,  with  an  unequalled  fiEuniliarity  with 
the  Indian  character,  and  unyielding  integrity  of  purpose, 
has  successfully  restored  and  established  a  system  of  good 
feeling  and  respect  between  them  and  the  "  pale  £EU3es," 
upon  whom  they  looked,  naturally  and  experimentally,  as 
their  destructive  enemies. 

The  Pawnees  are  divided  into  four  bands,  or  &milies— 
designated  by  the  names  of  Grand  Pawnees — Tappage 
Pawnees  — Republican  Pawnees,  and  Wolf  Pawnees. 

Each  of  these  bands  has  a  chief  at  its  head ;  which 

times  a  Mow-traveller  with  him  in  America;  and  at  last  a  debtor  to 
him  for  his  signal  kindness  and  friendship  in  London. 

Mr.  Morray's  account  of  the  Pawnees,  as  far  as  he  saw  them,  is  with- 
oat  doubt  drawn  with  great  fidelity,  and  he  makes  them  out  a  pretty  bad 
set  of  fellows.  As  I  hare  before  mentioned,  there  is  probaly  not  an- 
4)ther  tribe  on  the  Continent,  that  has  been  more  abased  and  incensed 
by  the  system  of  trade,  and  money-making,  than  the  Pawnees ;  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Mnrray,  with  his  companion,  made  his  way  boldly  into 
the  heart  of  their  coantry,  without  goide  or  interpreter,  and  I  consider 
at  great  hasard  to  his  life ;  and,  firom  all  the  circumstances,  I  have  been 
ready  to  congratulate  him  on  getting  out  of  their  country  as  well  as  he 
did. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  the  awfid  destruction  of  this  tribe  by 
the  small-pox ;  a  few  years  preyious  to  which,  some  one  of  the  Fur 
Traders  yisited  a  threat  upon  these  people,  that  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  some  condition,  *'  he  would  let  the  small-pox  out  of  a  bottle  and 
destroy  the  whole  of  them."  The  pestilence  has  since  been  introduced 
accidently  amongst  them  by  the  Traders ;  and  the  standing  tradition  of 
the  tribe  now  is  that  "  the  Traders  opened  a  bottle  and  let  it  out  to 
destroy  them."  Under  such  circumstances,  from  amongst  a  people  who 
haye  been  imporerished  by  the  system  of  trade,  without  any  body  to 
protect  him,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  my  Honorable  friend  for  his 
peaceable  retreat,  where  others  before  him  hare  been  less  fortunate ; 
and  regret  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  hare  been  my  companion 
to  some  others  of  the  remote  tribes. 
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chiefi,  with  all  tlie  nation,  acknowledge  a  superior  ohief  at 
whose  voice  they  all  move. 

The  Pawnees  live  in  four  villages,  some  &w  miles  aparl^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  river,  having  their  allies  the 
Qmahas  and  Ottoed  so  near  to  them  as  easily  to  aet  in 
concert,  in  ease  of  invasion  firom  any  other  tribe ;  and  firom 
the  &ct  that  half  or  more  of  them  are  supplied  with  guns 
and  ammunition,  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  assaults  ot 
any  tribe  that  may  come  upon  them. 

Of  these  wild  tribes  I  have  much  more  in  store  to 
say  in  Aiture,  and  shall  certainly  make  another  budget  cf 
Letters  from  this  phoe,  or  from  other  regions  from  whence 
I  may  wish  to  write,  and  poesibh/  lack  matmal/  All  of 
these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  numerous  sem^eivilised  rem- 
nants of  tribes,  that  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  borders 
of  our  settlements,  have  missionary  establishments  and 
schools,  as  well  as  a^oultuval  efforts  amongst  them ;  and 
will  famish  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  success  that  those 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  exertions  have  met  with,  con- 
tending (as  they  have  had  to  do)  with  the  contaminating 
influenoes  of  whisky-sellers,  and  other  mercenary  men, 
catering  for  their  purses  and  their  unholy  appetkee. 


1 
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8T.  LOUIS,  MISSOUBL 

My  little  bark  has  been  soaked  in  the  water  again, 
and  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  have  paddled,  and  I  have 
steered  and  dodged  our  litle  eraft  amongst  snags  and 
sawyers,  until  at  last  we  landed  the  humble  little  thing 
amongst  the  huge  steamers  and  floating  palaces  at  the 
wharf  of  this  bustling  and  growing  city. 

And  first  of  all,  I  must  relate  the  fate  of  my  little  boat, 
which  had  borne  us  safe  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
Missouri's  turbid  and  boiling  current,  with  no  fault,  except- 
ing two  or  three  instances,  when  the  waves  became  too 
saucy,  she,  like  the  best  of  boats  of  her  size,  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  left  us  soused,  to  paddle  our  way  to  the  shore, 
and  drag  out  our  things  and  dry  them  in  the  sun. 
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'When  we  landed  at  the  whar^  my  luggage  was  all  taken 
out,  and  removed  to  my  hotel;  and  when  T  returned  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  to  look  for  my  little  boat^  to  which  I  had 
contracted  a  peculiar  attachment  (although  I  had  left  it  in 
special  charge  of  a  person  at  work  on  the  wharf) ;  some 
mystery  or  mecKbma  operation  had  relieved  me  from  any 
further  anxiety  or  trouble  about  it — ^it  had  gone  and  never 
returned,  although  it  had  safely  passed  the  countries  of 
mysteries,  and  had  often  laid  weeks  and  months  at  the 
villages  of  red  men,  with  no  laws  to  guard  it ;  and  where 
it  had  also  often  been  taken  out  of  the  water  by  myitery- 
men^  and  carried  up  the  bank,  and  turned  against  my 
wigwam ;  and  by  them  again  safely  carried  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  put  idoat  upon  the  water,  when  I  was  ready  to 
take  a  seat  in  it. 

St  Louis,  which  is  fourteen  hundred  miles  west  of  New 
York,  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  destined  to  be  the  great 
emporium  of  the  West — ^the  greatest  inland  town  in 
America.  Its  location  is  on  the  Western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  and  fourteen  hundred  above  the  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Gxdf  of  Mexico. 

This  is  the  great  depot  of  all  the  Fur  Trading  Companies 
to  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Boclq^  Mountains,  and  their 
starting-place;  and  also  for  the  Santa  Fe,  and  other 
Trading  Companies,  who  reach  the  Mexican  borders  over- 
land, to  trade  for  silver  bullion,  from  the  extensive  mines 
of  that  rich  country. 

I  have  also  made  it  my  starting-point,  and  place  of 
deposit,  to  which  I  send  from  different  quarters,  my 
packages  of  paintings  and  Indian  articles,  minerals,  fossils, 
&c.,  as  I  collect  them  in  various  regions,  here  to  be  stored 
till  my  return;  and  where  on  my  last  return^  if  I  ever 
make  it,  I  shall  hustle  them  altogether,  and  remove  them 
to  the  East. 

To  this  place  I  had  transmitted  by  steamer  and  other 
conveyance,  about  twenty  boxes  and  packages  at  different 
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times,  as  my  note-book  shewed ;  and  I  have,  on  looking 
them  up  and  enumerating  them,  been  Inckj  enough  to 
recover  and  recognize  about  fifteen  of  the  twenty,  which  is 
a  pretty  fsdr  proportion  for  this  wild  and  desperate  country, 
and  the  very  conscientiaw  hands  they  often  are  doomed  to 
pass  through. 

Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  (poor  fellows)  I  found,  after  re- 
maining here  a  few  days,  had  been  about  as  uncere- 
moniously snatched  off,  as  my  little  canoe ;  and  Bogard,  in 
particular,  as  he  had  made  sibw  of  a  few  hundred  doUarsy 
which  he  had  saved  of  his  hard  earnings  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

He  came  down  with  a  liberal  heart,  which  he  had 
learned  in  an  Indian  life  of  ten  years,  with  a  strong  taste, 
which  he  had  acquired,  for  whisky,  in  a  country  where  it 
was  sold  for  twenty  dollars  per  gallon ;  and  with  an  in- 
dependent feeling,  which  ill  harmonized  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  a  country  of  laws ;  and  the  consequence 
soon  was,  that  by  the  '*  Hawk  and  Buzzard"  system,  and 
Bocky  Mountain  liberality,  and  Bocky  Mountain  prod^. 
gality,  the  poor  fellow  was  soon  "jugged  up ;"  where  he 
could  deliberately  dream  of  beavers,  and  the  free  and 
cooling  breezes  of  the  mountain  air,  without  the  pleasure 
of  setting  his  trap  for  the  one,  or  even  indulging  the  hope 
of  ever  again  having  the  pleasure  of  breathing  the  other. 

I  had  imbibed  rather  less  of  these  delightful  passions  in 
the  Indian  country,  and  consequently  indulged  less  in 
them  when  I  came  back ;  and  of  course,  was  rather  more 
fortunate  than  poor  Bogard,  whose  feelings  I  soothed  as 
far  as  it  laid  in  my  power,  and  prepared  to  "lay  my 
course"  to  the  South,  with  colors  and  canvass  in  readiness 
for  another  campaign. 

In  my  sojourn  in  St  Louis,  amongst  many  other  kind 
and  congenial  friends  whom  I  met,  I  have  had  daily 
interviews  with  the  venerable  Governor  Clarke,  whose 
whitened  locks  are  still  shaken  in  roars  of  laughter,  and 
good  jests  among  the  numerous  citizens,  who  all  love 
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iilm^  and  continaally  rally  around  him  in  hia  hoepitaUe 
mansion. 

Governor  CSlarke,  with  Captain  Lewis,  were  the  first 
explorers  aoross  the  Booky  MonntainSi  and  down  the 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thirty-two  years  ago;  whose 
tour  has  been  published  in  a  very  interesting  work,  Which 
has  long  been  before  the  worlds  My  works  and  my  design 
hare  been  warmly  approved  and  applauded  by  this 
excellent  patriarch  of  the  Western  World;  and  kindly 
recommended  by  him  in  sucB  ways  as  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me.  Governor  Clarke  is  now  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  all  the  Western  and  North  Western 
regions ;  and  surely,  their  interests  could  never  liave  been 
intrusted  to  better  or  abler  hands.* 

So  long  have  I  be^i  recruiting,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  friends  in  this  town,  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  has 
suddenly  closed,  being  entirely  frozen  over;  and  the 
earth's  surffu^e  covered  with  eighteen  inches  of  drifting 
snow,  which  has  driven  me  to  the  only  means,  and  I  start 
in  a  day  or  two,  with  a  tough  little  pony  and  a  packhoise^ 
to  toidge  through  the  snow  drifts  from  this  to  New 
Madrid,  and  perhaps  further ;  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  mUes  to  the  South — where  I  must  venture  to 
meet  a  warmer  climate-^the  river  open,  and  steamers 
running,  to  waft  me  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  fisite  or 
success  l^at  waits  me,  or  of  the  incidents  of  that  travel,  as 
they  have  not  transpired,  I  can  as  yet  say  nothing ;  and  I 
dose  my  book  fbr  further  time  and  future  entries^ 

*  Some  year  or  two  after  writing  the  aboTe,  I  saw  the  annoancement 
of  the  death  of  this  Teteran,  whose  life  has  been  One  of  faithfhl  service 
to  his  conntrr,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  strictest  fidelity  as  the  goardlaa 
and  friead  of  the  red  man. 


t    '-      V*  ti  |!i 
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PENaAOOLA,  WEST  FLORIDA. 

S^M  my  long  silence  of  late,  you  will  no  donbt  have 
deemed  me  out  of  the  civUized  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
wJiole  world. 

I  have,  to  be  sure,  been  a  great  deal  of  the  time  cvi  qf 
{he  limits  of  one  and,  at  times,  nearly  out  of  the  other.  Yet 
I  am  living  J  and  hold  in  my  possession  a  number  of  epistles 
which  passing  events  had  dictated,  but  which  I  neglected 
to  transmit  at  the  proper  season.  In  my  headlong  transit 
through  the  Southern  tribes  of  Indians,  I  have  ^^ popped 
(3vJP  of  the  woods  upon  this  glowing  land,  and  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  letting  you  into  a  few  of  the  secrets 
of  this  delightful  place. 

"J'fos— ytom,"  &c.,  every  body  knows  the  meaning  of ; 
and  Florida^  in  Spanish,  is  a  country  of  flowers.— Pcrrfiifo 
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IB  perdition,  and  Bio  Perdido,  JRiver  of  Perdition.  Looking 
down  its  perpendicular  banks  into  its  black  water,  its 
deptb  would  seem  to  be  endleu,  and  the  doom  of  tbe  un- 
wary to  be  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Step  not  accidentally 
or  wilfully  over  its  £E^tal  brink,  and  Nature's  opposite 
extreme  is  spread  about  you.  You  are  UteraUy  in  the  land 
of  the  "  cypress  and  myrtle" — where  the  ever-green  live- 
oak  and  lofty  magnolia  dress  the  forest  in  a  perpetual 
mantle  of  green. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  ice-bound  regions  of 'the 
North  to  this  mild  climate,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  is  one  of 
peculiar  pleasure.  At  a  half-way  of  the  distance,  one's 
cloak  is  thrown  aside;  and  arrived  on  the  ever-verdant 
borders  of  Florida,  the  bosom  is  opened  and  bared  to  the 
soft  breeze  from  the  ocean's  wave,  and  the  congenial 
warmth  of  a  summer's  sun« 

Such  is  the  &ce  of  Nature  here  in  the  rude  month  of 
February;  green  peas  are  served  on  the  table — other 
garden  vegetables  in  great  perfection,  and  garden  flowers, 
a&  well  as  wild,  giving  their  full  and  sweetest  perfume  to 
the  winds. 

I  looked  into  the  deep  and  bottomless  Perdido,  and 
beheld  about  it  the  thousand  charms  which  Nature  has 
spread  to  allure  the  unwary  traveller  to  its  brink.  Twas 
not  enough  to  entangle  him  in  a  web  of  sweeta  upon  its 
borders,  but  Nature  seems  to  have  used  an  art  to  draw 
him  to  its  hoUom,  by  the  voluptuous  buds  which  blossom 
under  its  black  waters,  and  whose  vivid  colors  are  softened 
and  enriched  the  deeper  they  are  seen  below  its  surface. 
The  sweetest  of  wild  flowers  enamel  the  shores  and  spangle 
the  dark  green  tapestry  which  hangs  over  its  bosom — ^the 
stately  magnolia  towers  fearlessly  over  its  black  waters, 
and  sheds  (with  the  myrtle  and  jessamine)  the  richest 
perfiime  over  this  chilling  pool  of  death. 

How  exquisitely  pure  and  sweet  are  the  delicate  tendrils 
which  Nature  has  hung  over  these  scenes  of  melancholy 
and  gloom  1  and  how  strong,  also,  has  she  fixed  in  man^s 
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breast  the  passion  to  possess  and  enjoj  tlieml  I  conld 
have  hnng  bj  the  tree  tops  oyer  tbat  fatal  stream,  or 
blindly  staggered  oyer  its  thorny  brink  to  haye  oulled  the 
sweets  which  are  found  only  in  its  bosom;  bnt  the 
Doisenous  fang^  I  was  told,  was  continually  aimed  at  my 
heel,  «nd  I  left  the  sweetened  atmosphere  of  its  dark  and 
gloomy,  yet  enamelled  shores. 

Florida  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  dark  and  sterile  wilder- 
ness, yet  with  spots  of  beauty  and  of  loyeliness,  with 
ohaims  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Her  swamps  and  eyer- 
glades,  the  dens  of  alligators,  and  lurking  places  oi  the 
desperate  sayage,  gloom  the  thoughts  of  the  wary  trayeller, 
whose  mind  is  cheered  and  lit  to  admiration,  when  in  the 
solitary  pine  woods,  where  he  hears  nought  but  the  echoing 
notes  of  the  aand-hiU  cranes^  or  the  howling  •  wolf,  he 
suddenly  breaks  out  into  the  open  sayannahs,  teeming 
with  their  myriads  of  wild  flowers,  and  palmettos;  or 
where  the  winding  path  through  which  he  is  wending  his 
lonely  way,  suddenly  brings  him  out  upon  the  beach, 
where  the  rolling  sea  has  thrown  up  her  thousands  of  hills 
and  mounds  of  sand  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  oyer 
which  her  green  wayes  are  lashing,  and  sliding  back  again 
to  her  deep  green  and  agitated  bosom. 

The  hills  of  sand  are  ^purely  white  cu  mow^  and  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height^  and  supporting  on  their  tops,  and  in 
their  sides,  dusters  of  magnolia  bushes— of  myrtle— of 
palmetto  and  heather,  all  of  which  are  eyer-greens,  forming 
the  most  yiyid  contrast  with  the  snow-white  sand  in  which 
they  are  growing.  On  the  beach  a  family  of  Seminole 
Indians  are  encamped,  catching  and  drying  red  fish,  their 
chief  article  of  food. 

I  haye  trayersed  the  snow-white  shores  of  Pensacola's 
beautiful  bay,  and  I  said  to  myself  '^  Is  it  possible  that 
Nature  has  done  so  much  in  yain— or  will  the  wisdom  of 
man  lead  him  to  add  to  such  works  the  embellishments  of 
nrtf  and  thus  oonyert  to  hiis  own  use  and  enjoyment  the 
greatest  luxuries    of  life?"     As    a   trayelling   stranger 
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througli  the  plaoe,  I  said  '*  yes :  it  must  be  so.^  Nature 
has  here  formed  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world ;  and  the 
dashing  waves  of  the  ocean  have  thrown  around  its  shores 
the  purest  barriers  of  sand,  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow. 
Unlike  all  other  Southern  ports,  it  is  surrounded  by  liying 
fountains  of  the  purest  water,  and  its  shores  continuallj 
fanned  by  the  refreshing  breathings  of  the  sea.  To  a 
Northern  man,  the  winters  in  this  plaoe  appear  like  a 
continual  spring  time;  and  the  intensity  of  a  summer's 
sun  is  cooled  into  comfort  and  luxury  by  the  eyer-cheenng 
sea-breeze. 

This  is  the  only  place  I  have  found  in  the  Southern 
country  to  which  Northern  people  can  repair  with  safety  in 
the  summer  season ;  and  I  know  not  of  a  place  in  the 
world  where  they  can  go  with  better  guarantees  of  good 
health,  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
town  of  Pensacola  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay,  and  contains  at  present  about  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  most  of  them  Spanish  Creoles.  They  live  an 
easy  and  idle  life,  without  any  energy  further  than  for  the 
mere  means  of  living.  The  bay  abounds  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  fish,  which  are  easily  taken,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  oysters  are  found  in  profusion,  even  alongside  of 
the  wharves. 

Government  having  fixed  upon  this  harbor  as  the  great 
naval  depot  for  all  the  Southern  coast,  the  consequence  will 
be,  that  a  vast  sum  of  public  money  wiU  always  be  put 
into  circulation  in  this  place ;  and  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  stationed  in  the 
three  forts  built  and  now  building  at  this  place,  will  con- 
stitute the  most  polished  and  desirable  society  in  our 
country. 

Of  the  few  remnants  of  Indians  remaining  in  this  part  ot 
the  country,  I  have  little  to  say  at  present,  that  could 
interest  you.  The  sum  total  that  can  be  learned  or  seen  of 
them  (like  all  others  that  are  half  civilized)  is,  that  they  are 
tobepitied. 
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THo  direful  *'  trump  of  war  "  is  blowing  m  East  Florida, 
where  I  was  "  ateeriog  my  coorae  j  "  and  I  shall  in  a  few 
days  turn  my  steps  in  a  different  direction* 

Siuce  you  last  heard  from  me,  I  have  added  on  to  my  form- 
er  Tout  **  dowa  the  river,  "  the  remainder  of  the  Mississippi 
(or  rather  Missouri),  from  St,  Louis  to  New  Orleans  j  and  I 
find  that,  from  its  source  to  the  Baliae,  the  distance  is  four 
thousand  five  hundred  mileB  only/  I  shall  be  oa  the  wing 
again  in  a  few  days,  for  a  shake  of  the  hand  with  the  Ca- 
manches,  Osagcs,  Pawnees,  Kioways,  Arapahoes,  &c. — some 
hinta  of  whom  I  shall  certainly  give  you  from  their  different 
localities,  provided  I  can  keep  the  hair  on  my  head. 

This  Tour  will  lead  me  up  the  Arkansas  to  its  source, 
and  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  dragoons.  You  will  begin  to  think  ere  long, 
that  I  shall  acquaint  myself  pretty  well  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  country — at  least  with  the  out-hnd-uh 
part  of  it 

I  shall  haU  the  day  with  pleasure,  when  I  can  again  reach 
the  free  land  of  the  lawless  savage ;  for  far  more  agreeable 
to  my  ear  is  the  Indian  yell  and  war-whoop^  than  the  civilised 
groans  and  murmBrs  about  ^^ pr^ssure^^^  ^^ deposiiSj^^  ^^hanhj^ 
^^ boundary  questions^^  &c;  and  I  vanish  from  the  country 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  these  tedious  words  may  become 
cbsoUk  before  I  return.    Adieu. 


•  r 
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SmcBthe  date  of  mj  last  Letter  at  PeDsacoIa^  in  Florida, 
I  travelled  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi several  hundred  mile^,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas; 
and  up  the  Arkansas,  seven  hundred  miles  to  this  place. 
We  wended  our  way  up,  between  the  pictured  shores  of 
this  beautiful  river,  on  the  steamer  '^  Arkansas,"  until 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  this  post ;  when  we  got  aground, 
and  the  water  falling  fast,  left  the  steamer  nearly  on  dry 
ground.  Hunting  and  fishing,  and  whist,  and  sleeping, 
and  eating,  were  our  principal  amusements  to  deceive  away 
the  time,  whilst  we  were  waiting  for  the  water  to  rise.  Lieu- 
tenant  Seaton,  of  the  army,  was  one  of  my  companions  in 
laisery,  whilst  we  lay  two  weeks  or  more  without  prospect 
of  further  progress — the  poor  fellow  on  his  way  to  his  post 
(462) 
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to  join  hU  regiment,  had  left  Kis  trunk,  unfortunately,  with 
all  his  clothes  in  it ;  and  by  htmting  and  fishing  in  shirts 
that  I  loaned  him,  or  from  other  causes^  we  became  yoked 
in  amusements,  in  catering  for  our  table — ^in  getting  fish 
and  wild  fowl ;  and,  after  that,  as  the  *'  last  kick  "  for  amuse- 
ment and  pastime,  with  another  good  companion  by  the 
name  of  Ohadwick,  we  clambered  up  and  over  the  rug- 
ged mountains'  sides,  from  day  to  day,  turning  stones, 
to  catch  centipedes  and  tarantulas^  of  which  poisonous  reptiles 
we  caged  a  number;  and  on  the  hoat  amused  ourselves 
by  betting  on  their  battles,  which  were  immediately  fought>. 
and  life  almost  instantly  taken,  when  they  came  to- 
gether.* 

Tn  this,  and  fifty  other  ways,  \fe  whiled  away  the  heavy 
time:  but  yet,  at  last  we  reached  our  destined  go^l,  and 
here  we  are  at  present  fixed.  Fort  Qibson  is  the  extreme 
south-western  outpost  9n  the  United  States  frontier; 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  and  lovely  prairie ;  and  is  at  presctnt  occupied 
by  the  seventh  regiment  of  United  States  infantry,  hereto- 
fore under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Arbuckle,  one  of  the 
oldest  officers  on  the  frontier,  and  the  original  builder  of 
the  post 

Being  soon  to  leave  this  little  civilized  world  for  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Indian  country,  I  take  this  oppurtunity  to 
bequeath  a  few  words  before  the  moment  of  departure. 
Having  sometime  since  obtained  permission  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  accompany  the  regiment  of  the  United 
States  dragoons  in  ,  their  summer  campaign,  I  reported 
myself  at  this  place  two  months  ago,  where  I  haye  been 
waiting  ever  since  for  their  organization- — After  the  many 
difficulties  which  ihey  have  had  to  encounter,  they  have  at 

♦  Several  yeaw  after  writing  the  ibove,  I  was  shocked  at  the  an- 
noQiicement  of  the  death  of  this  amiable  and  honorable  young  man, 
Lieutenant  Beaton,  who  M  a  victim  to  the  deadly  disease  of  that 
conntry ;  severing  another  of  the  many  fibres  of  my  heart»  which  pecnliac 
eircamstances  in  these  wild  regions,  had  woven,  bat  to  be  broken. 
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length  all  assembled — iike  grassy  plains  are  resounding 
with  the  trampling  hoofe  of  the  prancing  war-horse— and 
already  the  hills  are  echoing  back  the  notes  of  the  spirit- 
stirring  trumpets,  which  are  sounding  for  the  onset.  The 
natives  are  again  "  to  be  astonished,"  and  I  shall  probably 
again  be  a  witness  of  the  scene.  But  whether  the  approach 
of  eight  hundred  mounted  dragoons  amongst  the  Gaman- 
chees  and  Pawnees,  will  a£ford  me  a  better  subject  for  a 
picture  of  a  gaping  and  astounded  multitude^  than  did  the 
first  approach  of  our  steamboat  amongst  the  Mandans,  &a, 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  solved.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  scene  will  not  be  less  wild  and  spirited,  and 
I  ardently  wish  it ;  for  I  have  become  so  much  Indian  of 
late,  that  my  pencil  has  lost  all  appetite  for  subjects  that 
savors  of  tameness.  I  should  delight  in  seeing  these  red 
knights  of  the  lance  astonished,  for  it  is  then  that  they 
shew  their  brightest  hues — and  I  care  not  how  badly  we 
frighten  them,  provided  we  hurt  them  not,  nor  frighten 
them  out  of  sketching  distance.  Ton  will  agree  with  me, 
that  I  am  going  fisuther  to  get  sitters^  than  any  of  my  fellow- 
artists  ever  did ;  but  I  take  an  indescribable  pleasure  in 
roaming  through  Nature's  trackless  wilds,  and  selecting  my 
models,  where  I  am  free  and  unshackled  by  the  killing  re- 
straints of  society ;  where  a  painter  must  modestly  sit  and 
breathe  away  in  agony  the  edge  and  soul  of  his  inspiration, 
waiting  for  the  sluggish  calls  of  the  civil  Though  the 
toil,  the  privations,  and  expense  of  travelling  to  these 
remote  parts  of  the  world  to  get  subjects  for  my  pencil 
place  almost  insurmountable,  and  sometimes  painful  ob- 
stacles before  me,  yet  I  am  encouraged  by  the  continual 
conviction  that  I  am  practising  in  the  true  School  of  the  Arts; 
and  that,  though  I  should  get  as  poor  as  Lazarus,  I  should 
deem  myself  rich  in  models  and  studies  for  the  future  oc- 
cupation of  my  life.  Of  this  much  I  am  certain,  that 
amongst  these  sons  of  the  forest,  where  are  continually 
repeated  the  feats  and  gambols  equal  to  the  Grecian  Gktmes, 
I  have  learned  more  of  the  essential  parts  of  my  art  in  the 
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three  last  years,  than  I  could  hare  learned  in  New  York  in 
a  life-time. 

The  landscape  scenes  of  these  wild  and  beautiful 
regions,  are,  of  themselves,  a  rich  reward  for  the 
traveller  who  can  place  them  in  his  portfolio ;  and  being 
myself  the  only  one  accompanying  the  dragoons  for 
scientiflo  purposes,  there  will  be  an  additional  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  those  pursuits.  The  regiment  of  eight 
hundred  men,  with  whom  I  am  to  travel,  will  be  an 
effective  force,  and  a  perfect  protection  against  any  attacks 
that  will  ever  be  made  by  Indians.  It  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  young  men  of  respectable  families,  who  would 
act,  on  aU  occasions,  from  feelings  of  pride  and  honor  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  common  soldier. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
the  7th  regiment  of  infemtry,  stationed  here,  were  reviewed 
by  General  Leavenworth,  who  has  lately  arrived  at  this 
post,  superseding  (Colonel  Arbuckle  in  the  command. 

Both  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  fatigue 
dressj  and  passing  through  a  number  of  the  manoeuvres  of 
battle,  of  charge  and  repulse,  &c.,  presenting  a  novel  and 
thrilling  scene  in  the  prairie,  to  the  thousands  of  Indians 
and  others  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  display.  The 
proud  and  manly  deportment  of  these  young  men  remind 
one  forcibly  of  a  r^ment  of  Independent  Volunteers,  and 
the  horses  have  a  most  beautiful  appearance  from  the 
arrangement  of  colors.  Each  company  of  horses  has  been 
selected  of  one  color  entire.  There  is  a  company  of  hays^  a 
company  of  blacks^  one  o{  whites,  one  o{  sorrels,  one  of  greys, 
one  of  cream  color,  &a,  &c.,  which  render  the  companies 
distinct,  and  the  effect  exceedingly  pleasing.  This  regi- 
ment goes  out  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dodge,  and 
from  his  well  testified  qualifications,  and  from  the  beautifril 
equipment  of  the  command,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will  do  credit  to  themselves  and  an  honor  to 
their  country ;  so  &r  as  honors  can  be  gained  and  laurels 
can  be  plucked  from  their  wild  stems  in  a  savage  country. 
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The  objeot  of  this  summer's  campaign  seems  to  be  to  <ral* 
tivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pawnees  and  Camancheea 
These  are  two  eztensiye  tribes  of  roaming  Indians,  who 
£rom  their  extreme  ignorance  of  us,  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized the  United  States  in  treaty,  and  have  struck  firequent 
blows  on  our  frontiers  and  plundered  our  traders  who  are 
traversing  their  country.  For  this  I  cannot  so  much  blame 
them,  for  the  Spaniards  are  gradually  advancing  upon  them 
on  one  side,  and  the  Americans  on  the  other,  and  &st 
destroying  the  furs  and  game  of  their  country,  which  God 
gave  them  as  their  only  wtolth  and  means  of  subsistence. 
This  movement  of  the  dragoons  seems  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
humane  in  its  views,  and  I  heartily  hope  that  it  may  prove 
so  in  the  event,  as  well  for  our  own  sakes  as  for  that  of 
the  Indian.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  march 
upon  them  with  an  invading  army  carrying  with  it  the 
spirit  of  chastisement  The  object  of  Government  un- 
doubtedly is  to  effect  a  friendly  meeting  with  them,  that 
th^  may  see  and  respect  us,  and  to  estaUish  something 
like  a  system  of  mutual  rights  with  them.  To  penetrate 
their  country  with  the  other  view,  that  of  chastising  than, 
even  with  five  times  the  number  that  are  now  going,  would 
be  entirely  futile,  and  perhaps  cUaastroue  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  a  pretty  thing  (and  perhaps  an  easy  one,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world)  for  an  army  of  mounted  men  to  be 
gaily  prancing  over  the  boundless  green  fields  of  the  West, 
and  it  tiv  so  for  a  little  distance — ^but  it  would  be  well  that 
the  world  should  be  apprised  of  some  of  the  actual  diffi- 
culties that  oppose  themselves  to  the  success  of  such  a 
campaign,  that  they  may  not  censure  too  severely,  in  case 
this  command  should  &il  to  accomplish  the  objects  fbr 
which  they  were  organized. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  organizing 
and  equipping,  these  troops  are  starting  too  late  in  the 
season  for  their  summer^s  campaign,  by  two  months.  The 
journey  which  they  have  to  perform  is  a  very  long  one, 
and  although  the  first  part  of  it  will  be  picturesque  and 
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pleasing,  the  after  part  of  it  will  be  tireBome  and  fatiguing 
in  the  extreme.  As  they  advance  to  tlie  West,  the  grass 
(and  oonsequendj  the  game)  will  be  gradually  diminishing, 
and  water  in  many  parts  of  the  oountiy  not  to  be  found. 

As  the  troops  will  be  obliged  to  subsist  themaelves  a 
great  part  of  the  way,  it  will  be  extcemety  difficult  to  do  it 
under  such  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  with  half-fiunished  horses  and  men 
nearly  exhausted,  to  contend  with  a  numerous  enemy  who 
are  at  home,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  were  bom,  with 
horses  firesh  and  xeady  for  action.  It  is  not  probablci 
however,  that  the  Indians  will  vulture  to  take  advantage 
of  such  circumstances;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  expedition  will  be  more  likely  to  &il  from  another 
source :  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  so  large  a 
military  force  in  their  country,  will  alarm  the  Indians  to 
that  degree,  that  they  will  fly  with  their  families  to  their 
hiding-places  amongst  those  barren  deserts,  which  they 
themselves  can  reach  only  by  great  fatigue  and  extreme 
privation,  and  to  which  our  half  exhausted  troops  cannot 
possibly  follow  them.  From  these  haunts  their  warriors 
would  advance  and  annoy  the  regiment  as  much  as  they 
could,  by  striking  at  their  hunting  parties  and  cutting  off 
their  supplies.  To  attempt  to  pursue  them,  if  they  cannot 
be  called  to  a  council,  would  be  as  useless  as  to  follow  the 
wind ;  for  our  troops  in  such  a  case,  are  in  a  country  where 
they  are  obliged  to  subsist  themselves,  and  the  Indians 
being  on  fresh  horses,  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  would 
easily  drive  all  the  bufi&loes  ahead  of  them ;  and  endeavory 
as  £Eur  as  possible,  to  decoy  our  troops  into  the  barren  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  could  not  find  means  of 
subsistence. 

The  plan  designed  to  be  pursued,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  succeed,  is  to  send  runners  to  the  different  bands, 
explaining  the  friendly  intentions  of  our  Government,  and 
to  invite  them  to  a  meeting.  For  this  purpose  several 
Camanchee  and  Pawnee  prisoners  have  been  purchased 
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from  the  Osages,  who  may  be  of  great  service  in  bringing 

about  a  friendly  interview. 

,    I  ardently  hope  that  this  plan  may  succeed,  for  I  am 

anticipating  great  fatigue  and  privation  in  the  endeavor 

to  see  these  wild  tribes  together ;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 

lay  before  the  world  a  just  estimate  of  their  manners  and 

customs. 

I  hope  that  my  suggestions  may  not  be  truly  prophetic ; 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  I  doubt  very  mtlch 
whether  we  shall  see  anything  more  of  them  than  their 
trails,  and  the  sites  of  their  deserted  villages. 

Several  companies  have  already  started  from  this  place ; 
and  the  remaining  ones  will  be  on  their  march  in  a  day  or 
two.  General  Leavenworth  will  accompany  them  two 
hundred  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  False  Washita,  and  I  shall 
be  attached  to  his  sta£  Incidents  which  may  occur,  I 
shall  record.    Adieu. 

NoTB— In  the  meantiine,  i^  it  may  be  long  before  I  can  write  again, 
I  send  yon  some  accoant  of  the  Osages ;  whom  I  have  been  Tiaiting 
and  painting  daring  the  two  months  I  hare  been  staying  here. 
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Nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  I  arriyed  at  this 
post,  on  my  way  up  the  river  firom  the  Mississippi,  to  join 
the  regiment  of  dragoons  on  their  campaign  into  the 
country  of  the  Camanchees  and  Pawnee  Ficts;  during 
which  time,  I  have  been  industriously  at  work  with  my 
brush  and  my  pen,  recording  the  looks  and  the  deeds  of 
the  Osages,  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the  North  and  the 
West  of  this. 

The  Osage,  or  (as  they  call  themselves)  Wa-Baw-see^  are  a 
tribe  of  about  five  thousand  two  hundred  in  numbers, 
inhabiting  and  hunting  over  the  head-waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  Neosho  or  Grand  Bivers.  Their  present 
residence  is  about  seven  hundred  miles  West  of  the 
Mississippi  river ;  in  three  villages,  constituted  of  wigwams, 
built  of  barks  and  flags  or  reeds.    One  of  these  villages  is 
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Within  forty  miles  of  this  Fort ;  another  within  sixty,  and 
the  third  about  eighty  miles.  Their  chief  place  of  trade  is 
with  the  sutlers  at  this  post;  and  there  are  constantly  more 
or  less  of  them  encamped  about  the  garrison. 

The  Osages  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  tallest  race  of 
men  in  North  America,  either  of  red  or  white  skins ;  there 
being  very  few  indeed  of  the  men,  at  their  full  growth,  who 
are  less  than  six  feet  in  stature,  and  very  many  of  them  mx 
and  a  half|  and  others  seyen  feet.  They  are  at  the  same 
time  well-proportioned  in  their  limbs,  and  good-looking; 
being  rather  narrow  in  the  shoulders,  and  like  most  all 
very  tall  people,  a  little  inclined  to  stoop ;  not  throwing  the 
chest  out,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  back,  quite  as  much 
as  the  Crows  and  Mandans,  and  other  tribes  amongst  which 
I  have  been  &miliar.  Their  moyement  is  graceful  and 
quick ;  and  in  war  and  the  chase,  I  think  they  are  equal  to 
any  of  the  tribes  about  them. 

This  tribe,  though  living,  as  they  long  have,  near  the 
borders  of  the  civilized  community,  have  studiously  re- 
jected everything  of  civilized  customs ;  and  are  uniformly 
dressed  in  skins  of  their  own  dressing — strictly  maintain- 
ing their  primitive  looks  and  manners,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  innovations,  excepting  in  the  blankets,  which 
have  been  recently  admitted  to  their  use  instead  of  the 
bufiOsJo  robes,  which  are  now  getting  scarce  amongst  them. 

The  Osages  are  one  of  the  tribes  who  shave  the  head,  as 
I  have  before  described  when  speaking  of  the  Pawnees  and 
Eonzas,  and  they  decorate  and  paint  it  with  great  care, 
ahd  considerable  taste.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  heads 
of  these  people  which  is  very  striking  to  the  eye  of  a 
traveller ;  and  which  I  find  is  produced  by  artificial  means 
in  infimcy.  Their  children,  like  those  of  aU  the  other  tribes, 
are  carried  on  a  board,  and  slung  upon  the  mother's  back. 
The  infknts  are  lashed  to  the  boards,  with  their  backs  upon 
them,  apparently  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condition ;  and 
with  the  Osages,  the  head  of  the  child  bound  down  so  tight 
to  the  board|  as  to  force  in  the  occipital  bone,  and  create 
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an  unnatural  deficiency  on  the  back  part,  and  consequently 
more  than  a  natural  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  head.  Thia 
euatom,  they  told  me  they  practised,  because  ^it  pressed 
out  a  bold  and  manly  appearance  in  front''  This  I  think 
&om  observation,  to  be  rather  imaginary  than  real,  as  I 
cannot  see  that  they  exhibit  any  extraordinary  development 
in  front ;  though  they  evidently  shew  a  striking  deficiency 
on  the  back  part,  and  also  an  unnatural  elevation  on  the 
t<^  of  the  head,  which  is,  no  doubt,  produced  by  this 
custom.  The  difference  between  this  mode  and  the  one 
practiced  by  the  Elat-head  Indians  beyond  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains,  consists  in  this,  that  the  Slat-heads  press  the  head 
between  two  boards ;  the  one  pressing  the  firontal  bone  down, 
whilst  the  other  is  pressing  the  occipital  up,  producing  the 
most  firightfol  deformity ;  whilst  the  Osages  merely  press 
the  occipital  in,  and  that  but  to  a  moderate  degree,  occasion* 
ing  but  a  slight,  and  in  many  cases,  almost  immaterial,  de^ 
parture  from  the  symmetry  of  nature. 

These  people,  like  all  those  tribes  who  shave  the  head, 
cut  and  slit  their  ears  very  much,  and  suspend  firom  them 
great  quantities  of  wampum  and  tinsel  ornaments.  Their 
neoks  are  generally  ornamented  also  with  a  profusion  of 
wampum  and  beads ;  and  as  they  live  in  a  warm  climate 
*where  there  is  not  so  much  necessity  for  warm  clothing 
as  amongst  the  more  Korthem  tribes,  of  whom  I  have  been 
heretofore  speaking,  their  ishoulders,  arms,  and  chests  are 
generally  naked,  and  painted  in  a  great  variety  of  pictur- 
esque ways,  with  silver  bands  on  the  wrists,  and  ofbentimea 
a  profusion  of  rings  on  the  fingers. 

The  head-chief  of  the  Osages  at  this  time,  is  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Clermont,  the  son  of  a  very  distin- 
guished chief  of  that  name,  who  recentiy  died ;  leaving  his 
son  his  successor,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  I  painted 
tiie  portrait  of  this  chief  at  Ml  length,  in  a  beautif al  dress, 
his  leggings  fringed  with  scalp-locks,  in  his  hand  his 
fietvorite  and  valued  war-club. 

By  his  side  I  have  painted  also  at  full  length,  his  wifb 
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and  child.  She  was  richly  dressed  in  costlj  clothes  of 
civilized  manufactture,  which  is  almost  a  solitary  instance 
amongst  the  Osages,  who  so  studiously  reject  every  luxury 
and  every  custom  of  civilized  people ;  and  amongst  those, 
the  use  of  whisky,  which  is  on  aU  sides  tendered  to  them — 
but  almost  uniformly  rejected  I  This  is  an  unusual  and 
unaccountable  thing,  unless  the  influence  which  the  mis- 
sionary and  teachers  have  exercised  over  them,  has  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  pernicious  and  destructive  habit  of 
drinking  to  excees.  From  what  I  can  learn,  the  Osages 
were  fond  of  whisky ;  and  like  all  other  tribes  who  have 
had  the  opportunity,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  to  exoess. 

Several  vety  good  and  exemplary  men  have  been  for  years 
past  exerting  their  greatest  efforts,  with  those  of  their  &mi- 
lies,  amongst  these  people ;  having  established  schools  and 
agricultural  experiments  amongst  them.  And  I  am  fully 
of  the  opinion,  that  this  decided  anomaly  in  the  Indian 
country,  has  resulted  from  the  devoted  exertions  of  these 
pious  and  good  m^n. 

Amongst  the  chie&  of  the  Osages,  and  probably  the  next 
in  authority  and  respect  in  the  tribe,  is  Tchong-tas-sab-bee 
(the  black  dog),  whom  I  painted  also  at  fall  length,  with  his 
pipe  in  one  hand,  and  his  tomahawk  in  the  other ;  his  head 
shaved,  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiM  crest  of  deers' 
hair,  and  his  body  wrapped  in  a  huge  mackinaw  blanket. 

This  dignitary,  who  is  blind  in  the  left  eye,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  in  all  this  country,  rendered 
so  by  his  huge  size  (standing  in  height  and  in  girth,  above 
all  of  his  tribe),  as  well  as  by  his  extraordinary  life.  The 
Black  Dog  is  familiarly  known  to  aU  the  officers  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  to  Traders  and  all  other  white  men,  who 
have  traversed  these  regions,  and  I  believe,  admired  and 
respected  by  most  of  them. 

His  height,  I  think  is  seven  feet ;  and  his  limbs  fiill  and 
rather  fat,  making  his  bulk  formidable,  and  weighing  per« 
haps,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  poxmda 
This  man  is  chief  of  one  of  the  three  bands  of  the  Osages, 
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divided  as  the j  are  into  three  fiEunilies  occupying,  as .  I 
before  said,  three  Tillages,  denominated,  ^  Clermont's  Vil- 
lage," "Black  Dog's  Village,"  and  "  White  Hair's  Village," 
The  White  Hair  is  another  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Osages;  and  some  have  awarded  him  the  title  of  Head 
Chi^\  but  in  the  jealous  feelings  of  rivalry  which  have 
long  agitated  this  tribe,  and  some  times,  even  endangered 
its  peace,  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  his 
claims  are  third  in  the  tribe ;  though  he  justly  claims  the 
title  of  a  chie^  and  a  very  gallant  and  excellent  man. 
The  portrait  of  this  man,  I  regret  to  say,  I  did  not  get. 

Amongst  the  many  brave  and  distinguished  warriors  of 
the  tribe,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  respected  is  Tal-lee, 
painted  at  full  length,  with  his  lance  ih  his  hand — his  shield 
on  his  arm,  and  his  bow  and  quiver  slung  upon  his  back. 

If  I  had  the  time,  at  present,  I  would  unfold  to  the  reader 
some  of  the  pleasing  and  extraordinary  incidents  of  this  gal- 
lant fellow's  military  life ;  and  also  the  anecdotes  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  familiar  life  I  have  led  with  this  hand- 
some and  high-minded  gentleman  of  the  wild  woods  and 
prairies.  Of  the  Black  Dog  I  should  say  more  also ;  and  most 
assuredly  will  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  these  extraordinary 
men,  when  I  have  leisure  to  write  off  aU  my  notes,  and 
turn  biographer.  At  present,  I  shake  hands  with  two 
noblemen,  and  bid  them  good-bye;  promising  them,  that 
if  I  never  get  time  to  say  more  of  their  virtues — ^I  shall 
say  nothing  against  them. 

The  Osages  have  been  formerly,  and  until  quite  recently, 
a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe;  carrying  their  arms  fearlessly 
through  all  these  realms ;  and  ready  to  cope  with  foes  of  any 
kind  that  they  were  liable  to  meet  At  present  the  case  is 
quite  difiTerent;  they  have  been  repeatedly  moved  and 
jostled  along,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Wliite  river,  and 
even  from  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  to  where  they  now 
are ;  and  reduced  by  every  war  and  every  move.  The  small- 
pox has  taken  its  share  of  them  at  two  or  three  different 
times ;  and  the  Konzas,  as  they  are  now  called,  having  been 
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a  part  of  the  Osageei  and  receded  from  ihem,  impaired  their 
strength;  and  hare  aft  last  helped  to  leBsen  the  nmnber  of 
their  warriors:  so  that  their  dedine  has  been  rerj  nqrid, 
bringing  them  to  the  mere  handM  that  now  exists  of  them ; 
though  still  preserving  their  yalor  as  warriors,  which  thqr 
are  oontinnalljr  shewing  <^as  brarelj  and  as  professionally 
as  they  can,  with  the  Pawnees  and  the  Oamaimhees,  with 
whom  they  are  waging  incessant  war ;  although  they  are 
the  principal  sufferers  in  those  scenes  which  they  fearlessly 
p^sist  in,  as  if  they  were  actually  bent  on  their  self-destruc- 
tioQ.  Yeiy  great  efforts  have  been,  and  are  being  made 
amoQ09t  these  pet^le  to  civilize  and  christianize  them;  and 
still  I  believe  wi^  but  little  success.  Agriculture  they 
have  caught  but  little  of;  and  of  religion  and  civilization  still 
less.  One  good  result  has,  however,  been  produced  by  these 
fiuthful  laborers,  which  is  the  conyersion  of  these  people 
to  temperance;  which  I  consider  the  first  important  step 
towards  other  results,  and  which  of  itself  is  an  achieyement 
that  redounds  much  to  the  credit  and  humanity  of  those 
whose  liyes  have  been  deyoted  to  its  accomplishment 

Here  I  must  leaye  the  Osages  for  the  present,  but  not  the 
reader,  whose  company  I  stQl  hope  to  have  awhile  longer, 
to  hear  how  I  get  along  amongst  the  wild  and  untried 
scenes,  that  I  am  to  start  upon  in  a  few  days,  in  company 
with  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  the  first  grand  cmJKed 
fwivy^  into  the  country  of  the  wild  andwariike  Camanohees. 


LETTER  No.  XXXIX, 


MOUTH  OP  FALSE  WASHITA,  BED  BIVEB, 

Undbb  the  protection  of  the  United  States'  dragoons,  I 
arrived  at  this  place  three  days  since,  on  my  way  again  in 
search  of  the  **  Par  West."  How  far  I  may  Ihia  time  follow 
the  flying  phantom,  is  uncertain.  I  am  already  again  in 
the  land  of  the  buffaloes  and  the  fleet-hounding  antelopes  ;  and 
I  anticipate,  with  many  other  beating  hearts,  rare  sport  and 
amusement  amongst  the  wild  herds  ere  long. 

We  shall  start  from  hence  in  a  few  days,  and  other 
epistles  I  may  occasionally  drop 'you  from  terra  incognita j 
for  such  is  the  great  expanse  of  country  which  we  expect 
to  range  over ;  and  names  we  are  to  give,  and  country  to 
explore,  as  far  as  we  proceed.  We  are  at  this  place,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bed  Biver,  having  Texas  under  our  eye 
on  the  opposite  bank.    Our  encampment  is  on  the  point  of 
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land  between  tlie  Bed  and  False  Wasliita  rivers,  at  dicir 
junction:  and  the  country  about  us  is  a  panorama  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  painted  with  a  pen;  it  is,  like  most  of  the  country 
in  these  regions,  composed  of  prairie  and  timber,  alternating 
in  the  most  delightful  shapes  and  proportions  that  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur  could  desire.  The  verdure  is  everywhere 
of  the  deepest  green,  and  the  plains  about  us  are  literally 
speckled  with  buffalo.  We  are  distant  from  Fort  Gibson 
about  two  hundred  miles,  which  distance  we  accomplished 
in  ten  days. 

A  great  part  of  the  way,  the  country  is  prairie,  grace- 
fully undulating — weU  watered,  and  continually  beautified 
by  copses  and  patches  of  timber.  On  our  way  my  ftttention 
was  rivetted  to  the  tops  of  some  of  the  prairie  blufb,  whose 
summits  I  approached  with  inexpressible  delight.  I  rode 
to  the  top  of  one  of  these  noble  mounds,  in  company  with 
my  friends,  Lieut.  Wheelock  and  Joseph  Chadwick,  where 
we  agreed  that  our  horBes  instinctively  looked  and  admired. 
They  thought  not  of  the  rich  herbage  that  was  under  their 
feet,  but,  with  deep-drawn  sighs,  their  necks  were  lofkily 
curved,  and  their  eyes  widely  stretched  over  the  landscape 
that  was  beneath  us.  From  this  elevated  spot,  the  horizon 
was  bounded  all  around  us  by  mountain  streaks  of  blue, 
softening  into  azure  as  they  vanished,  and  the  pictured 
vales  that  intermediate  lay,  were  deepening  into  green  as 
the  eye  was  returning  from  its  roamings.  Beneath  us,  and 
winding  through  the  waving  landscape  was  seen  with 
peculiar  effect,  the  '^  bold  dragoons,''  marching  in  beautiful 
order  forming  a  train  of  a  mile  in  length.  Baggage  wag- 
ons and  Indians  (0n^a^&)  helped  to  lengthen  the  procession. 
From  the  point  where  we  stood,  the  line  was  seen  ia 
miniature;  and  the  undulating  hills  over  which  it  was 
bending  its  way,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge  black 
snake,  gracefully  gliding  over  a  rich  carpet  of  green. 

This  picturesque  country  of  two  hundred  miles,  over 
which  we  have  passed,  belongs  to  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws, 
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and  ofifords  one  of  the  richest  and  most  desirable  countries 
in  the  world  £)r  agrictdtaral  pursuits. 

Scarcely  a  day  has  passed,  in  which  we  have  not  crossed 
oak  Tidges,  of  several  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  sandy  soil 
and  scattering^  timber;  where  the  ground  was  abnost 
litebrally  covered  with  vines,  producing  the  greatest  piofusion 
of  delicious  grapes,  pf  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  hanging  in  such  endless  clusters,  as  justly  to  entitle 
this  singular  and  solitary  wilderness  to  the  style  of  a  vine- 
yard (and  ready  fi^r  the  vintage),  £br  many  miles  t(^ther. 

The  next  hour  we  would  be  trailing  through  broad  and 
verdant  valleys  of  green  prairies,  into  whidi  we  had  de- 
scended; and  oftentimes  find  our  progress  completely 
arrested  by  hundreds  of  acres  of  small  plum-trees,  of  fbur 
or  six  feet  in  height;  sp  closely  woven  and  interlocked 
together,  as  entirely  to  dispute  our  progress^  and  sending  as 
several  miles  around ;  when  every  bush  that  was  in  sight 
was  so  loaded  with  the  weight  oi  its  delidons  wild  fruit, 
that  they  were  in  many  instances  literally  without  leaves  on 
their  branches,  and  bent  quite  to  the  ground.  Amongst 
these,  and  in  patches,  were  intervening  beds  of  wild  roses, 
wild  currants,  and  gooseberries.  And  underneath  and  about 
them,  and  occasionally  interlocked  with  tkem,  huge  masses 
of  the  prickly  pears,  and  beautiful  and  tempting  wild  flowers 
that  sweetened  the  atmosphere  above ;  whilst  an  occasional 
huge  yellow  rattlesnake,  or  a  copper-head,  could  be  seen 
gliding  over^  or  basking  across  their  vari-oolored  tendrils 
and  leaves. 

On  the  ei^th  day  of  our  march  we  met,  for  the  first  time, 
a  herd  of  bufEEiloes;  and  being  in  advance  of  the  command, 
in  company  with  G^eral  Leavenworth,  Colonel  Dodge,  and 
several  other  officers,  we. all  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  metde  of  our  horses  and  our  own  tact  at  the  wild  and 
spirited  death;  THe  inspiration  of  chase  took  at  once,  and 
alike,  with  the  old  and  the  young;  a  beaatifdl  plain  lay 
bef<H»  us,  and  we  all  gave  spur  for  the  onset.  General 
Leavenworth  and  Colonel  Dodge^  with  their  pistols,  gal- 
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lontlj  and  liandsomelj  belabored  a  fat  cow,  and  were  in 
together  at  tbe  death.  I  was  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  my 
selection,  for  the  one  which  I  saw  fit  to  gallant  over  the 
plain  alone,  of  the  same  sex,  younger  and  coy,  led  me  a 
hard  chase,  and  for  a  long  time,  disputed  my  near  approach; 
when,  at  length,  iiiefull  speed  of  my  horse  forced  us  to  dose 
company,  and  she  desperately  assault^  his  shoulders  with 
her  horns.  My  gun  was  aimed,  but  missing  its  fire,  the 
muzzle  entangled  in  her  mane,  and  was  instantly  broken  in 
two  in  my  hands,  and  fell  over  my  shoulder.  My  pistols 
were  then  brought  to  bear  upon  her ;  and  though  severely 
wounded,  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  thicket,  and  left 
me  without  "  a  deed  of  chivalry  to  boast." — Since  that  day, 
the  Indian  hunters  in  our  charge  have  supplied  us  abun- 
dantly with  bu£&lo  meat ;  and  report  says,  that  the  country 
ahead  of  us  will  afford  us  continual  sport,  and  an  abundant 
supply. 

We  are  halting  here  for  a  few  days  to  recruit  horses  and 
men,  after  which  the  line  of  march  will  be  resumed ;  and  it 
the  Pawnees  are  as  near  to  us  as  we  have  strong  reason  to 
believe,  from  their  recent  trails  and  fires,  it  is  probable  that 
within  a  few  days  we  shall ''  thrash"  them  or  ^^get  ihra$hed;^ 
unless  through  their  sagacity  and  fear,  they  elude  our  search 
by  flying  before  us  to  their  hiding-places. 

The  prevailing  policy  amongst  the  officers  seems  to  be, 
that  of  flogging  them  first,  and  then  establishing  a  treaty  of 
peace.  If  this  plan  were  morally  rights  I  do  not  think  it 
practicable  ;  for,  as  enemies,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  stand  to 
meet  us ;  but  sa  friends,  1  think  we  may  bring  them  to  a  talk, 
if  the  proper  means  are  adopted.  We  are  here  encamped 
on  the  ground  oo  which  Judge  Martin  and  servant  were 
butchered,  and  his  son  kidnapped  by  the  Pawnees  or 
Oamanohees,  but  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  the  moment  they 
discover  us  in  a  large  body,  they  will  presume  that  we  are 
relenflessly  seeking  for  revenge,  and  they  will  probably  be 
very  shy  of  our  approach.  We  are  over  the  Washita — ^the 
•*  Bubieon  is  passed."    We  are  invaders  of  a  sacred  soiL    We 
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are  carrying  war  in  our  front,  and  "  we  ahall  soon  Me,  what 
we  shall  see.^ 

The  cruel  £ftte  of  Jadge  Martin  and  fiunilj  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  papers ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  regiment  of  dra- 
goons to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers,  and  get  for 
the  information  of  the  world,  some  authentic  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  horrid  outrage  was  committed. 

Judge  Martin  was  k  very  respectable  and  independent  man, 
living  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Bed  Biver,  and  in  the  habit 
of  taking  his  children  and  a  couple  of  black  men-servants 
with  him,  and  a  tent  to  live  in,  every  summer,  into  these 
wild  regions;  where  he  pitched  it  upon  the  prairie,  and  spent 
several  months  in  killing  bufGUoes  and  other  wild  game,, for 
his  own  private  amusement  The  news  came  to  Fort  Gibson 
but  a  few  weeks  before  we  started,  that  he  had  been  set  upon 
by  a  party  of  Indians  and  destroyed.  A  detachment  of 
troops  was  speedily  sent  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  his 
body  horridly  mangled,  and  also  of  one  of  his  negroes ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  nine  years  of  age, 
has  been  taken  home  to  their  villages  by  them ;  where  they 
still  retain  him  and  where  it  is  our  hope  to  recover  him. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  General  Leavenworth  for  his  early 
and  unremitted  efforts  to  £EU^ilitate  the  movements  of  the 
regiment  of  dragoons,  by  opening  roads  from  Gibson  and 
Towson  to  this  place.  We  found  encamped  two  companies 
of  infimtry  from  Fort  Towson,  who  will  follow  in  the  rear 
of  the  dragoons,  as  far  as  necessary,  transporting  with  wag- 
ons, stores  and  supplies,  and  ready  at  the  same  time,  to 
co-operate  with  the  dragoons  in  case  of  necessity.  General 
Leavenworth  will  advance  with  us  from  this  post,  but  how 
&r  he  may  proceed  is  uncertain.  We  know  not  exactly  the 
route  which  we  shall  take,  for  circumstances  alone  must 
decide  that  point  We  shall  probably  reach  Cantonment 
Leavenworth  in  the  £Edl ;  and  one  thing  is  certain  (in  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  already  seen  something  of  Lidian 
life  and  country),  we  shall  meet  with  many  severe  privations 
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and  reach  that  place  a  jaded  set  of  fisllowB,  and  as  ragged  as 
Jack  Falstafif 's  &xnou8  band. 

You  are  no  donbt  inqmiring,  who  are  these  PawneeSi 
Gamanehees,  and  Arapahoes,.  and  why  not  tell  ns  all  about 
them  ?  Their  history,  numbers  and  limits  are  still  in 
obscurity;  nothing  definite  is  yet  known  of  them,  but  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  give  the  world  a  clue  to  them. 

If  my  life  and  heidth  are  preserved,  I  anticipate  many  a 
pleasing  scene  for  my  pencil,  as  well  as  incidents  worthy  of 
recitmg  to  ihe  world,  which  I  shall  occasionally  do^  as 
opportunity  may  occur. 


LETTEE  No.  XL. 
MOUTH  OP  FALSE  WASHITA. 

SiKCB  I  wrote  my  last  Letter  from  this  place,  I  have 
been  detained  here  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade  from  the 
extraordinary  sickness  which  is  afflicting  the  regiment,  and 
actually  threatening  to  arrest  its  progress. 

It  was,  as  I  wrote  the  other  day,  the  expectation  of  the 
commanding  officer  that  we  should  have  been  by  this  time 
recruited  and  recovered  from  sickness,  and  ready  to  start 
again  on  our  march;  but  since  I  wrote,  nearly  one  half  of 
the  command,  and  included  amongst  them,  several  officers, 
with  General  Leavenworth,  have  been  thrown  upon  their 
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backs — ^with  the  prevailing  epidemic,  a  slow  and  distressing 
bilious  fever.  The  horses  of  the  regiment  are  also  sick, 
about  an  equal  proportion,  and  seemingly  suffering  with 
the  same  disease.  They  are  daily  dying,  and  men  are 
felling  sick,  and  General  Leavenworth  has  ordered  CoL 
Dodge  to  select  all  the  men,  and  all  the  horses  that  are  able 
to  proceed,  and  be  off  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock  upon  the 
march  towards  the  Camanchees,  in  hopes  thereby  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  men,  and  make  the  most  rapid 
advance  towards  the  extreme  point  of  destination. 

General  Leavenworth  has  reserved  OoL  Kearney  to  take 
command  of  the  remaining  troops  and  the  little  encamp- 
ment ;  and  promises  Col.  Dodge  that  he  will  himself  be  well 
enough  in  a  few  days  to  proceed  with  a  party  on  his  trail 
and  overtake  him  at  the  Gross  Timbers. 

I  should  here  remark,  that  when  we  started  firom  Fort 
Gibson,  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  instead  of  the  eight 
hundred  which  it  was  supposed  it  would  contain,  had  only 
organized  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  men,  which  was 
the  number  that  started  &om  that  place ;  and  being  at  this 
time  half  disabled,  furnishes  but  two  hundred  effective  men 
to  penetrate  the  wild  and  untried  regions  of  the  hostile 
Camanchees.  All  has  been  bustle  and  confusion  this  day, 
packing  up  and  preparing  for  the  start  to-morrow  morning. 
My  canvass  and  painting  apparatus  are  prepared  and  ready 
for  the  packhorse,  which  carries  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
my  esteemed  companion  Joseph  Chadwick  and  myself,  and 
we  shall  be  thp  two  only  guests  of  the  procession,^  and 
consequently  the  only  two  who  will  be  at  liberty  to  gallop 
about  where  we  please,  despite  military  rules  and  regula- 
tions, chasing  the  wild  herds,  or  seeking  our  own  amuse- 
ments in  any  such  modes  as  we  choose.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  a 
young  man  from  St.  Louis,  with  whom  I  have  been  long 
acquainted,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem.  He 
has  so  far  stood  by  me  as  a  faithful  friend,  and  I  rely 
implicitly  on  his  society  during  this  campaign  for  much 
good  company  and  amusement.    Though  I  have  an  order 
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from  the  Secretary  at  War  to  the  commanding  officer,  to 
protect  and  supply  me,  I  shall  ask  but  for  their  protection ; 
as  I  have,  with  my  friend  Joe,  laid  in  our  own  supplies  for 
the  campaign,  not  putting  the  Government  to  any  expense 
on  my  account,  in  pursuit  of  my  own  private  objects. 

I  am  writing  this  under  General  Leavenworth's  tent^ 
where  he  has  generously  invited  me  to  take  up  my  quarters 
during  oar  encampment  here,  and  he  promises  to  send  it 
by  his  express,  which  starts  to-morrow  with  a  mail  fix)m 
this  to  Fort  Towson  on  the  frontier,  some  hundreds  of  miles 
below  this.  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  the  General  lies 
pallid  and  emaciated  before  me,  on  his  couch,  with  a 
dragoon  feuming  him,  while  he  breathes  forty  or  fifty 
breaths  a  minute,  and  writhes  under  a  burning  fever, 
although  he  is  yet  unwilling  even  to  admit  that  he  is  sick. 

In  my  last  Letter  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  buffiilo 
chase  where  General  Leavenworth  and  Ool.  Dodge  took 
parts,  and  met  with  pleasing  success.  The  next  day,  while 
on  the  march,  and  a  mile  or  so  in  advance  of  the  regiment, 
and  two  days  before  we  reached  this  place.  General  Leaven- 
worth, CoL  Dodge,  Lieut.  Wheelock  and  myself  were  jog- 
ging along,  and  all  in  turn  complaining  of  the  lameness  of 
our  bones,  from  the  chase  on  the  former  day,  when  the 
General,  who  had  long  ago  had  his  surfeit  of  pleasure  of 
this  kind  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  remonstrated  against 
fturther  indulgence,  in  the  following  manner:  "Well,  Col- 
onel, this  running  for  buffidoes  is  bad  business  for  us — ^we 
are  getting  too  old,  and  should  leave  such  amusements  to 
the  young  men ;  I  have  had  enough  of  this  fun  in  my  life, 
and  I  am  determined  not  to  hazard  my  limbs  or  weary  my 
horse  any  more  with  it — it  is  the  height  of  folly  for  us,  but 
will  do  well  enough  for  boys."  Col.  Dodge  assented  at 
once  to  his  resolves,  and  approved  them ;  whilst  I,  who  had 
tried  it  in  every  form  (and  I  had  thought,  to  my  heart's 
content),  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  joined  my  assent  to  the 
folly  of  our  destroying  our  horses,  which  had  a  long  jour- 
ney to  perform,  and  agreed  that  I  would  join  no  more  in 
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the  buffiJo  chase,  however  near  and  inviting  they  might 
come  to  me. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conversation,  and  these  mutual 
declarations  (or  rather  just  at  the  end  of  them),  as  we  were 
jogging  along  in  "ihcifan  jiU^^  and  General  Leavenworth 
taking  the  lead,  and  just  rising  to  the  top  of  a  little  hiU 
over  which  it  seems  he  had  had  an  instant  peep,  he  dropped 
himself  suddenly  upon  the  side  of  his  horse  and  wheeled 
back  I  and  rapidly  informed  us  with  an  agitated  whisper, 
and  an  exceeding  game  contraction  of  the  eye,  that  a  snug 
little  band  of  buffidoes  were  quietly  grazing  just  over  the 
kncU  in  a  beautiftd  meadow  for  running,  and  that  if  I 
would  take  to  the  lefbl  and  Lieut  Wheelock  to  the  right  I 
and  let  him  and  the  Colonel  dash  right  into  the  midst  of 
them  1  we  could  play  the  devil  with  them  1 1  one  half  of  this 
at  least  was  said  after  he  had  got  upon  his  feet  and  taken 
off  his  portmanteau  and  valise,  in  which  we  had  all  followed 
suit,  and  were  moxmting  for  the  start  I  and  I  am  almost  sure 
nothing  else  was  said,  and  if  it  had  been  I  should  not-have 
heard  it,  for  I  was  too  far  off  1  and  too  rapidly  dashing  over 
the  waving  grass  I  and  too  eagerly  gazing  and  plying  the 
whip,  to  hear  or  to  see,  anything  but  the  trampling  hoo&  1 
and  the  blackened  throng  I  and  the  darting  steeds  1  and  the 
flashing  of  gunsl  xmtil  I  had  crossed  the  beautiful  lawnl 
and  the  limb  of  a  tree,  as  my  horse  was  darting  into  the 
timber,  had  crossed  my  horse's  back,  and  had  scraped  me 
into  the  grass,  from  which  I  soon  raised  my  headl  and  all 
was  silent!  and  all  outof  sightl  save  the  dragoon  regiment, 
which  I  could  see  in  the  distance  creeping  along  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  I  found  my  legs  under  me  in  a  few  moments 
and  putthenLin  their  accustomed  positions,  none  of  which 
would,  for  some  time,  answer  the  usual  purpose ;  but  I  at 
last  got  them  to  work,  and  brought  ^< Charley"  out  of  the 
bushes,  where  he  had  '^brought  up 'Vin  the  top  of  a  fiedlen 
tree,  without  damage. 

No  buffido  was  harmed  in  this  fiirious  asKiult,  nor  horse 
nor  rider.    CoL  Dodge  and  Lieut  Wheelock  had  joined  the 


regimeat,  and  General  Leayenworth  joined  me,  with  too 
mock  game  espresaion ^  in  his  eye  to  allow.him  more 
time  than  to  say,  '^ni  hav:e  l^t  cidf  be£i>re  I  quitl"  and 
away  he  sailed  **  up  hill  and  down  dale,"  in  pursuit  of  a 
fine  calf  that  had  been  hidden  on  the  ground  during  the 
chase,  and  was  now  making  its  way  over  the  prairies  in 
pursuit  of  the  herd.  I  rode  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  Oeneral's  second  effort,  and 
after  he  had  come  close  upon  the  little  affrighted  animal,  it 
dodged  about  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  to  baffle  his 
skill,  and  perplex  his  horse,  which  at  last  fell  in  a  hole,  and 
both  were  instantly  out  of  my  sight  I  ran  my  horse  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  spot,  and  found  him  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  endeayoring  to  get  up.  I  dismounted  and 
raised  him  on  to  his  feet,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt; 
to  which  he  replied  "  no,  but  I  might  haye  been,"  when  he 
instantly  fainted,  and  I  laid  him  on  the  grass.  I  had  left 
my  canteen  with  my  portmanteau,  and  had  nothing  to  ad- 
minister to  him,  nor  was  there  water  near  us.  I  took  my 
lancet  from  my  pocket  and  was  tying  his  arm  to  open  a 
vein,  when  he  recovered,  and  objected  to  the  operation, 
assuring  me  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  injured.  I  caught 
his  horse  and  soon  got  him  mounted  again,  when  we  rode 
on  together,  and  aftier  two  or  three  hours  were  enabled  to 
join  the  regiment. 

From  that  hour  to  the  present,  I  think  I  have  seen  a 
decided  change  in  the  General's  £&ce ;  he  has  looked  pale 
and  feeble,  and  been  continually  troubled  with  a  violent 
cough.  I  have  rode  by  the  side  of  him  from  day  to  day, 
and  he  several  times  told  me  that  he  was  fearful  he  was 
badly  hurt  He  looks  very  feeble  now,  and  I  very  much 
fear  the  result  of  the  fever  l^t  has  set  in  upon  him. 

We  take  up  our  line  of  march  at  bugle-call  in  the 
morning,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  send  a 
Letter  again,  as  there  are  no  post-offices  nor  mail  carriers 
in  the  country  where  we  are  now  going.  It  will  take  a 
great  deal  to  stop  me  from  writing,  howeveri  and  as  I  am 
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now  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
Indian  conntry,  inasmnch  as  it  is  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  hostile,  I  shall  surely  scribble  an  occasional  Letteri 
if  I  have  to  carry  them  in  my  own  pocket,  and  bring  them 
in  with  me  on  my  returo 
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GBBAT  OAMANCHEE  VILLAGE. 


Ws  are  again  at  rest,  and  I  am  with  subjects  rude  and 
almost  infinite  around  me,  for  my  pen  and  my  brush.  The 
little  baud  of  dragoons  are  encamped  by  a  fine  spring  of 
cool  water,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  principal  town  of  the 
Camanchees,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  and  wild  scene, 
I  assure  you ;  and  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
things  and  scenes  that  are  about  me,  I  must  return  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  place  where  I  left  the  reader,  at  the 
encampment  at  False  Washita,  and  rapidly  travel  with  him 
over  the  country  that  lies  between  that  place  and  the 
Oamanchee  Village,  where  I  am  now  writing. 
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On  the  morning  after  my  last  Letter  was  written,  the 
sound  and  efficient  part  of  the  regiment  was  in  motion  at 
nine  o'clock.  And  with  them,  my  friend  "Joe"  and  I,  with 
our  provisions  laid  in,  and  all  snugly  arranged  on  our 
pack-horse,  which  we  alternately  led  or  drove  between  us. 

Our  course  was  about  due  West,  on  the  diride  between 
the  Washita  and  Bed  Bivers,  with  our  jEitces  looking  to- 
wards the  Bocky  Mountains,  The  country  over  which  we 
passed  from  day  to  day,  was  inimitably  beautiful ;  being 
the  whole  way  one  continuous  prairie  of  green  fields,  with 
occasional  clusters  of  timber  and  shrubbery,  just  enoagh 
for  the  uses  of  cultivating-man,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
eyes  to  dwell  upon.  The  regiment  was  rather  more  than 
half  on  the  move,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
instead  of  two  hundred  as  I  predicted  in  my  Letter  from 
that  place.  AU  seemed  gay  and  buoyant  at  the  fresh  start, 
which  all  trusted  was  to  liberate  us  from  the  &tal  miasma 
which  we  conceived  was  hovering  about  the  mouth  of  the 
False  Washita.  We  advanced  on  happily,  and  met  with 
no  trouble  until  the  second  night  of  our  encampment,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  were  thrown  into  "pi**  (as  printers 
would  say,)  in  an  instant,  of  the  most  appalling  alarm  and 
confusion.  We  were  encamped  on  a  beautiful  prairie, 
where  we  were  every  hour  apprehensive  of  the  lurking 
enemy.  And  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  seemed  to  be 
sound  asleep  and  quiet,  the  instant  sound  and  flash  <^  a  gun 
within  a  few  paces  of  us !  and  then  the  most  horrid  and 
frightful  groans  that  instantly  followed  it,  brought  us  all 
upon  our  hands  and  knees  in  an  instant,  and  our  aiSrighted 
horses  (which  were  breaking  their  lasos,)  in  ftdl  speed  and 
fury  over  our  heads,  with  the  frightftil  and  mingled  din  of 
snorting,  and  cries  of  " Indians  1  LidiansI  Pawnees!"  4a, 
which  rang  from  every  part  of  our  little  encampment  I  In 
a  few  moments  the  excitement  was  chiefly  over,  and  silence 
restored ;  when  we  could  hear  the  trampling  hoo&  of  the 
horses,  which  were  making  off  in  all  directions  (not  xmlike 
a  drove  of  swine  that  once  ran  into  the  sea,  when  they  were 
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possessed  of  deyik);  and  leaving  but  now  and  then  an  indi* 
yidual  quadruped  hanging  at  its  stake  witbm  our  little 
camp.  The  mode  of  our  encampment  was,  uniformly  in 
four  lines,  forming  a  square  of  fifteen  or  twentj  rods  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  lines  our  saddles  and  packs  were  all 
laid,  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each  other;  and  each 
man,  after  grazing  his  horse,  had  it  &stened  with  a  rope  or 
laso,  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  at  a  little. distance 
from  his  feet;  thus  enclosing  the  horses  aU  within  the 
square,  for  the  convenience  of  securing  them  in  case  of 
attack  or  alamu  In  this  way  we  laid  encamped,  when  we 
were  awakened  by  the  -alarm  that  I  hare  just  mentioned; 
and  our  horses  i^Grighted,  dashed  out  of  the  camp,  and  over 
the  heads  of  their  masters  in  the  desperate  ^'  Stampedo!^ 

Afbr  an  instant  preparation  for  battle,  and  a  little 
recovery  from  the  fright,  which  was  soon  effibcted  by  wait- 
ing a  few  moments  in  vain,  for  the  enemy  to  come  on ; — a 
general  explanation  took  place,  which  brought  all  to  our 
legs  again,  and  convinced  us  that  there  was  no  decided 
obstacle,  as  yet,  to  our  reaching  the  Camanchee  towns ;  and 
after  that,  "sweet  home,"  and  the  arms  of  our  wives  and 
dear  little  children,  provided  we  could  ever  overtake  and 
recover  our  horses,  which  had  swept  off  in  fifty  directioni^ 
and  with  impetus  enough  to  ensure  us  employment  for  a 
day  or  two  to  come. 

At  the  proper  moment  for  it  to  be  made,  there  was  a 
general  inquiry  for  the  cause  of  this  real  mi^ortune,  when 
it  was  ascertained  to  have  originated  in  the  following, 
manner.  A  "  raw  recruit,"  who  was  standing  as  one  of  the 
sentinels  on  that  night,  saw,  as  he  says  "he  supposed,"  an 
Indian  creeping  out  of  a  bunch  of  bushes  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  him,  upon  whom  he  levelled  his  rifle ;  and  as  the 
poor  creature  did  not  ^^  advance  and  give  ihe  countersign^  at 
hia  call,  nor  any  answer  at  all,  he  '4et  offl"  and  popped  a 
bullet  through  the  heart  of  a  poor  dragoon  horse,  which 
had  strayed  away  on  the  night  before,  and  had  fitithfully 
followed  our  trail  ell  the  day,  and  was  now,  with  a  beastly 
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nusgiying,  coming  up,  and  slowly  poking  throngli  a  litdo 
thioket  of  bushes  into  oamp,  to  join  its  comrad^i  in  seryi- 
tude  again  1 

The  sadden  shock  of  a  gnn,  and  the  most  appalling 
groans  of  this  poor  dying  animal,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
so  dose  npon  the  heds  of  sweet  sleep,  created  a  long  vibra- 
tion of  nerves,  and  a  day  of  great  perplexity  and  toil  which 
followed,  as  we  had  to  retrace  oar  steps  twenty  miles  or 
more,  in  parsait  of  affrighted  horses ;  of  which  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  took  ap  wild  and  free  life  npon  the  prairies,  to 
which  they  were  abandoned,  as  they  coald  not  be  foond. 
After  a  detention  of  two  days  in  conseqaence  of  this 
disaster,  we  took  ap  the  line  of  march  again,  and  pnrsned 
oar  coarse  with  vigor  and  saccess,  over  a  continaation  of 
green  fields,  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  and  pleasingly 
relieved  with  patches  and  groves  of  timber. 

On  the  foarth  day  of  our  march,  we  discovered  many 
fresh  signs  of  bafiUoes;  and  at  last  immense  herds  of  them 
grazing  on  the  distant  hills.  Indian  trails  were  daily 
growing  fresh,  and  their  smokes  were  seen  in  varioas  direc- 
tions ahead  of  us.  And  on  the  same  day  at  noon,  we  dis- 
covered a  large  party  at  several  miles  distance,  sitting  on 
their  horses  and  looking  at  as«  From  the  glistening  of  the 
blades  of  their  lances,  which  were  blazing  as  they  tamed 
them  in  the  sxm,  it  was  at  first  thoaght  that  they  were  Mexi- 
can cavalry,  who  might  hare  been  apprized  of  oar  approach 
into  their  coantry,  and  had  advanced  to  contest  the  point 
^  with  us.  On  drawing  a  little  nearer,  however,  and  scanning 
them  doser  with  oar  spy-glasses,  l;hey  were  soon  ascertained 
to  be  a  war-party  of  Camanchees,  on  the  look  oat  for  their 
enemies. 

The  regiment  was  called  to  a  halt,  and  the  requisite  pre- 
parations made  and  orders  issued,  we  advanced  in  a  direct 
line  towards  them  until  we  had  approached  to  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  them,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared 
over  the  hill,  and  soon  after  shewed  themsdves  on  another 
moxmd  farther  oS  and  in  a  different  direction.    The  coarse 
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of  the  regiment  was  then  changed^  and  another  advance 
towarda  them  was  commenced,  and  as  before  they  disap- 
peared and  shewed  themselves  in  another  direction.  After 
several  aach  effortSj  which  proved  inefifectual^  CoL  Dodge 
ordered  the  command  to  halt,  while  he  rode  forward  ^ith 
a  few  of  bis  sta£^  and  an  ensign  carrying  a  white  flag.  1 
joined  this  advance,  and  the  Indians  stood  their gronnd  until 
we  had  come  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly observe  all  their  numbers  and  movements.  We  then 
came  to  a  halt,  and  the  white  flag  wa3  sent  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, and  waved  as  a  signal  for  them  to  approach ;  at  which 
one  of  their  party  galloped  out  in  advance  of  the  war-party, 
on  a  milk-white  horae^  carrying  a  piece  of  white  bni&^lo 
skin  on  the  point  of  his  long  lane©  in  reply  to  our  flag- 

Tliis  moment  was  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  beautiful  scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  All  eyes, 
both  from  his  own  party  and  ours,  were  fixed  upon  the 
manoeuvres  of  this  gallant  little  fellow,  and  he  well  kuew  it. 

The  distance  between  the  two  parties  waa  perhapa  half  a 
mile^  and  that  a  beautiful  and  gently  sloping  prairie ;  over 
which  he  was  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  reining 
and  spurring  his  maddened  horse,  and  gradually  approaching 
us  by  tacking  to  the  right  and  the  left,  like  a  vessel  beating 
against  the  wind-  He  at  length  came  prancing  and  leaping 
along  until  he  met  the  flag  of  the  regiment,  when  he  leaned 
hia  spear  against  itj  looking  the  bearer  full  in  the  face,  when 
he  wheeled  his  horse,  and  dashed  up  to  CoL  Dodge,  with 
his  extended  hand,  which  was  iuBtantly  grasped  and  shaken. 

We  all  had  him  by  the  hand  in  a  momentj  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  seeing  him  received  in  this  friendly  manner,  i 
instead  of  being  sacrificed,  as  they  undoubtedly  expected, 
started  under  ^^full  whip"  in  a  direct  line  towards  us,  and 
in  a  moment  gathered,  like  a  black  cloud,  around  us  I  Tho 
regiment  then  moved  up  in  regular  order,  and  a  general  i 
shake  of  the  hand  ensued,  which  was  accomplished  by  each 
warrior  riding  along  the  ranks,  and  shaking  the  hand  of 
every  one  as  he  passed*    This  necessary  form  took  up  con* 
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siderable  time,  and  daring  the  whole  operati<Hi,  my  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  gallant  and  wonderful  appearance  of 
the  little  fellow  who  bore  us  the  white  flag  on  the  point  of 
his  lance.  He  rode  a  fine  and  spirited  wild  horse,  which 
was  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  with  an  exuberant  mane, 
and  its  long  and  bushy  tail  sweeping  the  ground.  In  his 
hand  he  tightly  drew  die  leins  upon  a  heavy  Spanish  bit, 
and  at  eyery  jump,  plunged  into  the  animal's  sides,  till  they 
were  in  a  gore  of  blood,  a  huge  pair  of  spurs,  plundered,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Spaniards  in  their  border  wars,  which  are 
continually  waged  on  the  Mexican  frontieis.  The  eyes  of 
this  noble  little  steed  seemed  to  be  squeezed  out  of  its  head; 
and  its  fright  and  its  agitation  had  brought  out  upon  its 
skin  a  pensqpiration  that  was  fretted  into  a  white  fbam  and 
lather.  The  warrior's  quiveir  was  slung  on  the  waixior's 
back,  and  his  bow  grasped  in  his  left  hand,  ready  for  instant 
use,  if  called  for.  Hisshield  was  on  his  arm,  and  across  his 
thigh,  in  a  beautifdl  cover  of  buckskin,  his  gun  was  slung 
— and  in  his  right  hand  his  lance  of  fourteen  feet  in  l^igth. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped  was  this  dashing  cavalier ;  and 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and 
very  many  of  them  leading  an  extra  horse,  which  we  soon 
learned  was  the  fevorite  war-horse ;  and  from  which  circum- 
stances altogether,  we  soon  understood  that  they  werea  war- 
party  in  search  of  their  enemy. 

After  a  shake  of  the  hand,  we  dismounted,  and  the  pipe 
was  lit,  and  passed  around.  And  then  a  ^'  talk"  was  held, 
in  which  we  were  aided  by  a  Spaniard  we  luckily  had  with 
us,  who  could  .converse  with  one  of  the  Camanchees,  who 
spoke  some  Spanish. 

Colonel  Dodge  explained  to  them  the  friendly  motives 
with  which  we  were  penetrating  their  country — ^that  we  were 
sent  by  the  President  to  reach  their  villages — ^toseeihechie& 
of  the  Camanchees  and  Pawnee  Picts — to  shake  hands  witii 
them,  and  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  to  establish  an 
acquaintance,  and  consequently  a  system  of  trade  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  both. 
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Tliey  listened  attentively,  and  perfectly  appreciated ;  and 
tating  Colonel  Dodge  at  his  word,  relying  with  confidence 
in  what  he  told  them ;  they  informedus  that  their  great  town 
was  within  a  few  days'  march,  and  pointing  in  the  direetion 
— offered  to  abandon  their  war-excarsion,  and  turn  about  and 
escort  us  to  it,  which  they  did  in  perfect  good  faith.  We 
were  on  the  march  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  from  day 
to  day  they  busily  led  na  on  over  hill  and  dale,  encamping 
by  the  side  of  na  at  night,  and  resuming  the  march  in  the 
morning. 

During  this  march  over  one  of  the  moat  lovely  and  pictu- 
resque countries  in  the  world,  we  had  enough  continually 
to  amuse  and  excite  us.  The  whole  country  seemed  at  times 
to  be  alive  with  buffaloes  and  bands  of  wild  horsca 

We  had  with  us  about  thirty  Osage  and  Cherokee,  Seneca 
and  Delaware  Indians,  employed  as  guides  and  hunters  for 
the  regiment ;  and  with  the  war -party  of  ninety  or  a  hun* 
dred  Camauehees,  we  formed  a  most  picturesque  appearance 
while  passing  over  the  green  fields,  and  consequently,  caused 
sad  havoc  amongst  the  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  we  were 
almost  hourly  passing.  We  were  now  out  of  the  influence 
and  reach  of  bread  stuffs  and  subsisted  ourselves  on  buffa- 
loes* meat  altogether ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  different 
tribes,  emulous  to  shew  their  skill  in  the  chase ^  and  prove 
the  mettle  of  their  horses,  took  infinite  pleasure  in  dashing 
into  every  herd  that  we  approached ;  by  which  means, 
the  regiment  was  abundantly  supplied  from  day  to  day 
with  fresh  meat. 

In  one  of  those  spirited  scenes  when  the  regiment  were 
on  the  march^  and  the  Indians  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
were  closely  plying  a  band  of  these  affrighted  animals, 
they  made  a  bolt  through  the  line  of  the  dragoons,  and  a 
complete  breach,  through  which  the  whole  herd  passed, 
upsetting  horsas  and  riders  in  the  most  amusing  manner, 
and  receiving  such  shots  as  came  from  those  guns  and 
pistols  that  were  aimed^  and   not  fired  off  into  the  empty 
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The  bufi&loes  are  Tery  blind  animals,  and  owing,  probaUy 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  profuse  locks  that  hang  over 
their  eyes,  they  run  chiefly  by  the  nose,  and  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  each  other,  seemingly  heedless  of  what  is  about 
them ;  and  of  course,  easily  disposed  to  rush  in  a  mass, 
and  the  whole  tribe  or  gang  pass  in  the  tracks  of  those  that 
have  first  led  the  way. 

The  tract  of  country  oyer  which  we  passed,  between  the 
False  Washita  and  this  place,  is  stocked,  not  only  with  buf* 
fifJoes,  but  with  numerous  bands  of  wild  horses,  many  of 
which  we  saw  every  day.  There  is  no  other  animal  on  the 
prairies  so  wild  ami  so  sagacious  as  the  horse ;  and  none 
other  so  difficult  to  come  up  with.  So  remarkably  keen  is 
their  eye,  that  they  will  generally  run  **  at  the  sight,"  when 
ihey  are  a  mile  distant ;  being,  no  doubt,  able  to  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  enemy  that  is  approaching  when  at 
that  distance ;  and  when  in  motion,  will  seldom  stop  short 
of  three  or  four  miles.  I  made  many  attempts  to  approach 
ihmn  by  stealth,  when  they  were  grazing  and  plajring  their 
gambols,  without  eyer  having  been  more  than  once  able  to 
succeed.  In  this  instance,  I  left  my  horse,  and  with  my 
friend  Chadwick,  skulked  through  a  ravine  for  a  couple  of 
miles ;  until  we  were  at  length  brought  within  gun-shot 
of  a  fine  herd  of  them,  when  I  used  my  pencil  for  some 
time,  while  we  were  under  cover  of  a  little  hedge  of  bushes 
which  effectually  screened  us  from  their  view.  In  this 
herd  we  saw  all  the  colors,  nearly,  that  can  be  seen  in  a 
kennel  of  English  hounds.  Some  were  milk  white,  some 
jet  black— others  were  sorrel,  and  bay  and  cream  color 
^ — ^many  were  of  an  iron  grey ;  and  others  were  pied,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  colors  oh  the  same  animal.  Their 
manes  were  very  profiise,  and  hanging  in  the  wildest 
confiision  over  their  necks  and  faces — and  their  long  tails 
swept  the  ground. 

After  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  looking  at  these 
proud  and  playfiil  animals,  we  agreed  that  we  would  try 
the  experiment  of  ^^creasing"  one,  as  it  is  termed  in  this 
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country ;  which  is  done  by  abootiog  them  through  the 
gristle  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  which  stuns  them  so  that 
they  fall  J  and  are  secured  with  the  hobblea  on  the  feet; 
after  which  they  rise  again  without  &tal  injury.  This  is  a 
practice  often  resorted  to  by  expert  hunters,  with  good 
riflea,  who  are  not  able  to  take  tbem  in  any  other  way. 
My  friend  Joe  and  I  were  armed  on  this  occasion,  each  with 
a  light  fowling  piece ;  which  hare  not  quite  the  preciaeneas 
in  throwing  a  bullet  that  a  rifle  has;  aad  having  both 
levelled  our  pieces  at  the  withers  of  a  noble,  finedookiag 
iron  grey,  we  pulled  trigger  and  the  poor  creatnre  fell,  and 
the  rest  of  the  herd  were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  We 
advanced  speedily  to  him,  and  had  the  most  inexpressible 
mortification  of  finding,  that  we  never  had  thought  of 
hobbles  or  halters,  to  secure  him — and  in  a  few  moments 
more,  had  the  still  greater  mortification,  and  even  anguish, 
to  find  that  one  of  our  shots  had  broken  the  poor  creatures 
neck,  and  that  be  was  quite  dead» 

The  laments  of  poor  Chadwick  for  the  wicked  folly  of  de- 
stroying this  noble  animal,  were  such  as  I  never  shall 
forget ;  and  so  guilty  did  we  feel  that  we  agreed  that  when 
we  joined  the  regiment,  we  should  boast  of  all  the  rest  of 
our  hunting  feats,  but  never  make  mention  of  this, 
^  The  usual  mode  of  taking  the  wild  horses,  is,  by 
throwing  the  lasOj  whilst  pursuing  them  at  full  speed,  and 
dropping  a  noose  over  their  necks,  by  which  their  speed  is 
soon  checked,  and  they  are  "  choked  down, "  The  loso  is  a 
thong  of  rawhide,  some  ten  or  fifteen  yards  inlengtb,  twisted 
or  braided,  with  a  noose  fixed  at  the  end  of  it ;  whichj  when 
the  coil  of  the  laso  is  thrown  out,  drops  with  great  certainty 
over  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  is  soon  conquered. 

The  Indiati,  when  he  starts  for  a  wild  horse,  mounts  one 
of  the  fleetest  he  can  get,  and  coiling  his  laso  on  his  arm, 
starts  off  under  the  "  full  whip,"  till  he  can  enter  the  band, 
when  he  soon  gets  it  over  the  neck  of  one  of  the  number ; 
when  he  instantly  d  is  mounts  j  leaving  his  own  horse,  and 
runs  as  fast  as  he  oan^  letting  the  laso  pass  out  gradually 
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and  carefally  through  his  hands,  xintil  the  horse  falls  for 
want  of  breath  and  lies  helpless  on  the  ground  ;  at  which 
time  the  Indian  advances  slowly  towards  the  horse's  head, 
keeping  his  laso  tight  upon  its  neck,  until  he  fastens  a  pair 
of  hobbles  on  the  animal's  two  forefeet,  and  also  loosens 
the  laso  (giving  the  horse  chance  to  breathe),  and  gives  it 
a  noose  around  the  under  jaw,  by  which  means  he  gets 
great  power  over  the  affirighted  animal,  which  is  rearing 
and  plunging  when  it  gets  breath ;  and  by  which,  as  he 
advances,  hand  over  hand  towards  the  horse's  nose,  he  is 
able  to  hold  down  and  prevent  it  from  throwing  itself  over 
its  back,  at  the  hazard  of  its  limbs.  By  this  means  he 
gradually  advances,  until  he  is  able  to  place  his  himd  on 
the  animal's  nose  and  over  its  eyes ;  and  at  length  to  breathe 
in  its  nostrils,  when  it  becomes  docile  and  conquered ;  so 
that  he  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  remove  the  hobbles 
from  its  feet,  and  lead  or  ride  it  into  camp. 

This  "  breaking  down"  or  taming,  however,  is  not  with- 
out the  most  desperate  trial  on  the  part  of  the  horse,  which 
rears  and  plunges  in  every  possible  way  to  effect  its  escape, 
xmtil  its  power  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  covered  with 
foam ;  and  at  last  yields  to  the  power  of  man,  and  becomes 
his  willing  slave  for  the  rest  of  its  life.  By  this  very  rigid 
treatment,  the  poor  animal  seems  to  be  so  completely  con- 
quered, that  it  makes  no  further  struggle  for  its  freedom; 
but  submits  quietly  ever  after,  and  is  led  or  rode  away  with 
very  little  difficulty.  Great  care  is  taken,  however,  in  this 
and  in  subsequent  treatment,  not  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
the  animal,  which  is  carefally  preserved  and  kept  up, 
although  they  use  them  with  great  severity ;  being,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  cruel  masters. 

The  wild  horse  of  these  regions  is  a  small,  bufvery  power- 
ful animal ;  with  an  exceedingly  prominent  eye,  sharp  nose, 
high  nostril,  small  feet  and  delicate  leg ;  and  undoubtedly, 
have  sprung  from  a  stock  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico ;  which  having  strayed 
off  upon  the  prairies,  have  run  wild,  and  stocked  the  plains 
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from  this  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  to 
the  north.  * 

This  nseM  animal  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
Indians  living  on  these  yast  plains,  enabling  them  to  take 
their  game  more  easily,  to  carry  their  burthens,  &c.;  and  no 
doubt,  render  th^n  better  and  handier  service  than  if  they 
were  of  a  larger  and  heavier  breed.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
are  also  killed  for  food  by  the  Indians,  at  seasons  when  buf- 
faloes  and  other  game  are  scarce.  They  subsist  themselves 
both  in  winter  and  summer  by  biting  at  the  grass,  which 
they  can  always  get  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  food. 

Whilst  on  our  march  we  met  with  many  droves  of  these 
beautifal  animals,  and  several  times  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Indians  pursue  them,  and  take  them  with  the 
laso.  The  first  successful  instance  of  ihe  kind  was  efE^cted 
by  one  of  our  guides  and  hunters,  by  the  name  of  Beatte,  a 
Frenchman  whose  parents  had  lived  nearly  their  whole 
lives  in  the  Osage  village;  and  who,  himself  had  been 
rearedfrom  infancy  amongst  them;  and  in  a  continual  life 
of  Indian  modes  and  amusements,  had  acquired  all  the  skiU 
and  tact  of  his  Indian  teachers,  and  probably  a  little  more^ 
&r  he  is  reputed,  without  exception,  the  best  hunter  in 
these  Western  regions* 

This  instance  took  place  one  day  whilst  the  regiment 
was  at  its  usual  halt  of  an  hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

When  the  bugle  sounded  for  a  halt,  and  all  were  dis- 
mounted, Beatte  and* several  others  of  the  hunters  asked 
permission  of  OoL  Dodge  to  pursue  a  drove  of  horses  which 
were  then  in  sight,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  us. 
The  penmsion  was  given,  and  they  started  ofi^  and  by  fol- 
lowing a  ravine,  approached  near  to  the  unsuspecting 
animals,  when  they  broke  upon  them  and  pursued  them  for 

*  There  are  many  very  cnrioos  traditions  aboat  the  first  appearanoe 
of  horses  amongst  the  different  tribes,  and  many  of  which  bear  striking 
proof  of  the  above  &ct.  Most  of  the  tribes  have  some  story  about  the 
first  appearance  of  horses ;  and  amongst  the  Sionz,  they  have  beantifhlly 
recorded  the  &cty  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Shonka-wakon  (the  medicine* 
dog). 
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Bereral  miks  io  full  yiew  of  the  regiment  Several  of  us 
had  good  glasses,  with  which  we  cotdd  plainly  see  every 
movement  and  eveiy  manoeuvre.  After  a  race  of  two  or 
three  miles  Beatte  was  seen  with  his  wild  horse  down,  and 
(the  band  and  the  other  hontent  rapidly  leaving  him. 

Seeing  him  in  this  condition,  I  gsJIoped  off  to  him  as 
ra{Adly  as  possiUe,  and  had  the  satis&ctian  of  seeing  the 
whole  opesaiiQn. of  '^  breaking  down,"  and  bringing  in  the 
wild  animid.  When  he  had  conquered  Ae  horse  in  this 
.way,  his  brother^.who  ifas  one  o£  the  unsuccessful  ones 
in.  the  chaise,  came. riding  back,  and  leading  up  the  horse 
fof  Beatte  which  he  had  1^  behind,  and  after  staying 
.with. us  a  few  minutes,  iassisted  Beatte  in  leading  his 
conqured  wild  horae  towards  .the  regiment,  where  it  was 
satisBiotoarily  examined  and  commented  upon,  as  it.  was 
.trembling  and  cohered  with  white  foam,  until  tiie  bugle 
jwunded  the  signal  ibr  marching,  when  all  moonted ;  and 
with  the  rest,  Beatte,  astride  of  his  wHd  horse,  which  had  a 
bufbk^  skin  girted  on  its  back,  and  a  halter,  with .  a  cruel 
j:i0Q6e .  ardund  the^  under  j^w.  In  this  manner  the  command 
leflnmed  itis  march,  and:Beatte  astride  of  his  wild  horse,  on 
which  he  rode  jt^uipUy  and  withoiit: difficulty,  until  night; 
the  whole  thing,  the  capture,  and  breaking,  aU  having  been 
jBMOlnjdishiad  within  the  qpace  of  one  hour,  our  lisuid  and 
daily  halt  at  midday*  . 

.  Several iothers  of  these  ammala  were  caught  in  a  similar 
mstneer  during  our.  march,;by.otheini;  of  our,  hunters, 
afToiding  ud  satisfiictory  instanoes  of  this  most  extra* 
ordinary  and  almost  unaccountable  feat 
-  The  horses  that  wore  caught  were  by  no  means  very 
valuaUe  specimens,,  being  rather  of  an  ordinary  quality; 
Md  I  saw  to  my  p^ect  satisfaction,  that  the  finest  of  these 
droves  can  never  be  obtained  in  this  way,  as  they  take  the 
lead  at  once,  when  they  are  pursued,  and  in  a  few  moments 
will  be  seen  half  a  mile  or  more  ahead  of  the  bulk  of  the 
drove,  which  they  are  leading  o&  There  is  not  a  doubt 
but  there  are  many  very  fine  and  vaHable  horses  amongst 
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these  herds ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  Indian  or  other 
hunter  to  take  them,  unless  it  be  done  by  *'  creasing"  them, 
as  I  have  before  described;  which  is  often  done,  but 
always  destroys  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  animal 

After  many  hard  and  tedious  days  of  travel,  we  were  at 
last  told  by  our  Camanohee  guides  that  we  were  near  their 
village;  and  having  led  us  to  the  top  of  a  gently  rising 
elevation  on  the  prairie,  they  pointed  to  their  village  at 
several  mUes  distance,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  valleys  that  human  eyes  ever  looked  upon. 
The  general  course  of  the  valley  is  from  N.  W.  to  S.  B.,  of 
several  miles  in  width,  with  a  magnificent  range  of  moun- 
tains rising  in  distance  beyond ;  it  being,  without  doubt,  a 
huge  "  spur"  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  composed  entirely 
of  a  reddish  granite  or  gneiss,  corresponding  with  the  other 
links  of  this  stupendous  chain.  In  the  midst  of  this  lovely 
valley,  we  could  just  discern  amongst  the  scattering 
shrubbery  that  lined  the  banks  of  the  watercourses,  the 
tops  of  the  Qamanchee  wigwams,  and  the  smoke  curling 
above  them.  The  valley,  for  a  mile  distant  about  the 
village,  seemed  spedded  with  horses  and  mules  that  were 
grazing  in  it  The  chie&  of  the  war-party  requested  the 
regiment  to  halt^  until  they  could  ride  in,  and  inform  their 
people  who  were  coming.  We  then  dismoxmted  for  an 
hour  or  so ;  when  we  could  see  them  busily  running  and 
catching  their  horses ;  and  at  length,  several  hundreds  of 
their  braves  and  warriors  came  out  at  ftdl  speed  to  wel- 
come us,  and  forming  in  a  line  in  front  of  us,  as  we  were 
again  mounted,  presented  a  formidable  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. As  they  wheeled  their  horses,  they  very  rapidly 
formed  in  a  line,  and  "  dressed"  like  well-disciplined 
cavalry.  The  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  three  columns, 
with  a  line  formed  in  front,  by  Colonel  Dodge  and  his 
staf^  in  which  rank  my  friend  Chadwick  and  I  were  also 
paraded;  when  we  had  a  flne  view  of  the  whole  manoeuvre, 
which  was  picturesque  and  thrilling  in  the  exti*eme. 

In  the  centre  of  our  advance  was  stationed  a  white  flag^ 
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and  the  Indians  answered  to  it  with  one  which  they  sent 
forward  and  planted  by  the  side  of  it.* 

The  two  lines  were  thus  drawn  up  face  to  £eu^,  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  each  other,  as  inveterate  foes  that 
never  had  met;  and,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Gaman- 
chees,  whom  the  world  had  always  looked  npon  as  murder- 
ons  and  hostile,  they  had  all  come  out  in  this  manner,  witii 
their  heads  uncovered,  and  without  a  weapon  of  any  kind, 
to  meet  a  war-party  bristling  with  arms,  and  trespassing  to 
the  middle  of  their  country.  They  had  every  reason  to  look 
upon  us  as  their  natural  enemy,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  estimating  all  pale  faces ;  and  yet  instead  of  arms  or 
defences,  or  even  of  frowns,  ihey  galloped  out  and  looked  us 
in  our  &ces,  without  an  expression  of  fear  or  dismay,  and 
evidently  with  expressions  of  joy  and  impatient  pleasure,  to 
shake  us  by  the  hand,  on  the  bare  assertion  of  Colonel  Dodge, 
which  had  been  made  to  the  chie&i  that  "  we  came  to  see 
them  on  a  friendly  visit** 

After  we  had  sat  and  gassed  at  each  other  in  this  wayfor 
some  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  head  chief  of  the  band  came 
galloping  up  to  Colonel  Dodge,  and  having  shaken  him  by 
the  hand,  he  passed  on  to  the  other  officers  in  turn,  and  then 
rode  alongside  of  the  different  columns,  shaking  hands  with 
every  dragoon  in  the  regiment ;  he  was  followed  in  this  by 
his  principal  chiefi  and  braves,  which  altogether  took  up 
nearly  an  hour  longer,  when  the  Indians  retreated  slowly 
towards  their  village,  escorting  us  to  the  banks  of  a  fine 
clear  stream,  and  a  good  spring  of  fresh  water,  half  a  mile 
from  their  village,  which  they  designated  as  a  suitable  place 

*  It  is  a  fact  wluch  I  deem  to  be  worth  noting  here,  that  amongst  all 
Indian  tribes,  that  X  have  jet  visited,  in  their  primitive,  as  well  as  im- 
proved state,  the  white  flag  is  nsed  as  a  flag  of  trace,  as  it  is  in  the  civi- 
lixed  parts  of  the  world,  and  held  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
chief  g^ng  to  war  always  carries  it  in  some  form  or  other,  generally  of  a 
piece  of  white  skin  or  bark,  rolled  on  a  small  stick,  and  carried  under 
his  dress,  or  otherwise ;  and  also  a  red  flag,  either  to  be  nnforled  when 
occasion  requires,  the  whUeflag  as  a  truce,  and  the  red  one  for  battle, 
or,  as  thej  say,  "  for  blood." 
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for  our  encampment,  and  we  were  soon  bivouaoked  at  the 
place  from  wHch  I  am  now  scribbling. 

No  sooner  were  we  encamped  here  (or,  in  other  words,  as 
Boon  as  our  things  were  thrown  upon  the  ground, )  Major 
Mason,  Lieutenant  Wheelock^  Captain  Brown,  Captain 
Duncan,  my  friend  Chadwick  and  myself,  galloped  off  to  the 
village  and  through  it  in  the  greatest  impatience  to  the 
prairies,  where  there  were  at  least  three  thoiisand  horses 
and  mules  grazing ;  all  of  us  eager  and  impatient  to  see  and 
to  appropriate  the  splendid  Arabian  horses^  which  we  had  so 
often  heard  were  owned  by  the  Camanchee  warriors.  We 
galloped  around  busily,  and  glanced  our  eyes  rapidly  over 
them  and  all  soon  returned  to  the  camp,  quite  "  crest  fallen,'* 
and  satisfied,  thatj  although  there  were  some  tolerable  nags 
amongst  thifl  medley  group  of  all  colors  and  all  shapes^  the 
beautiful  Arabian  we  had  so  often  heard  of  at  the  East,  as 
belonging  to  the  Camancheea,  must  either  be  a  great  ways 
further  South  than  this,  or  else  it  must  be  a  hmrse  of  the 
iTfmgination, 

The  Camanchee  horses  are  generally  small,  all  of  them 
being  of  the  wild  breed,  and  a  very  tough  and  serviceable 
animal ;  and  from  what  I  can  leam  here  of  the  chiefe,  there 
are  yet  farther  South,  and  nearer  the  Mexican  borders,  some 
of  the  noblest  animals  in  use  of  the  chiefs,  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  more  reason  to  rely  upon  this  information, 
than  that  which  had  made  our  horse-jockeys  that  we  have 
with  us,  to  run  almost  crazy  for  the  possession  of  those  we 
were  to  find  at  this  place*  Amongst  the  immense  herds  we 
found  grazing  here,  one-third  perhaps  are  mules,  which  are 
much  more  valuable  than  the  horses. 

Of  the  horses,  the  officers  and  men  have  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  the  best,  by  giving  a  very  inferior  blanket  and 
butcher's  knife,  costing  in  all  about  four  dollars  1  These 
horses  in  our  cities  at  the  East,  independent  of  the  name, 
putting  them  tjpon  their  merits  alone,  would  be  worth  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  each,  if  not  more. 

A  vast  many  of  such  could  be  bought  on  such  terms,  and 
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are  hourly  brought  into  camp  for  sale.  If  we  had  goods  to 
trade  for  them,  and  means  of  getting  them  home,  a  great 
profit  could  he  made,  which  can  easily  be  learned  from  the 
following  transaction  that  took  place  yesterday.  A  fine 
looking  Indian  was  hanging  about  my  tent  yery  dosdy  for 
several  days,  and  oontrntiaUy  soannii^  an  old  and  half-worn 
cotton  umbrella,  which  I  carried  over  me  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
as  I  was  suffering  withfev^  and  ague,  and  at  last  proposed 
to  purohase  it  of  m^  with  a  yery  neat  limbed  and  pretty  pied 
horse  which  he  was  riding.  He  proposed  at  first,  that  I 
should  give  him  a  knife  and  the  umbrella,  but  as  I  was  not 
disposed  for  the  trade  (the  umbrella  being  so  useful  an  article 
to  me,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  part  with  it,  not  knowing 
whether  there  was  another  in  the  regiment) ;  he  came  a 
second  time,  and  offered  me  the  horse  for  the  umbrella  alone, 
which  offer  I  still  rejected ;  and  he  went  back  to  the  yillage, 
and  soon  returned  with  another  horse  cS  a  much  better 
qualjity,  supposing  that  I  had  not  yalued  the  former  one 
equal  to  the  umbrella. 

With  this  he  endeavored  to  push  the  trade,  and  after  I 
had  with  great  difficulty  made  him  understand  that  I  was 
sick,  and  could  not  pi^  with  it,  he  turned  and  rode  back 
towards  the  village,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  again  with 
one  of  the  largest  and.  finest  mules  I  ever  saw,  proposing 
that,  which  I  also  rejected ;  when  he  disappeared  again. 

In  a  few  moments  my  friend  Captain  Duncan,  in  whose 
hospitable  tent  I  was  quartered,  came  in,  and  the  circum- 
stance being  related  to  him,  started  up  some  warm  jockey 
feelings,  which  he  was  thoroughly  possessed  o^  when  he 

instantly  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,'** d mn 

the  fellow  I  where  is  he  gone  ?  here,  Gosset !  get  my  old 
umbrella  out  of  the  pack,  I  roUed  it  up  with  my  wiper  and 
the  fryvng-pan — get  it  as  quick  a$  lightning  1"  With  it  in 
his  hand,  the  worthy  Oaptain  soon  overtook  the  young 
man,  and  escorted  him  into  the  village,  and  returned  in  a 
short  time — ^not  with  the  mule,  but  with  the  second  horse 
that  had  been  offered  to  me. 


;^^*^ 
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GREAT  CAMANOHEE  TILLAGE. 

Thb  viUage  of  the  Camanchees  by  the  side  of  which  wo 
are  encamped,  m  composed  of  six  or  eight  hundred  skin* 
covered  lodges,  made  of  poles  and  buffalo  akios,  in  the 
manner  precisely  aa  those  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Missouri 
tribes,  of  which  I  have  heretofore  given  some  account 
This  village  with  its  thousands  of  wild  inraates,  with  horses 
and  dogs,  and  wild  sports  and  domestic  occupations, 
presents  a  most  curious  scene ;  and  the  manners  and  looks 
of  the  people,  a  rich  subject  for  the  brush  and  the  pen. 

These  people,  living  in  a  country  where  buffaloes  are 
ahundantj  make  their  wigwams  more  easily  of  their  skins, 
than  of  anything  else;  and  with  them  find  greater  facili- 
ties  of  moving   about,  as   circumstances   oiten   require, 
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'when  they  drag  them  upon  the  poles  attached  to  their 
horses,  and  erect  them  again  with  little  trouble  in  their 
new  residence. 

We  white  men,  strolling  about  amongst  their  wigwams, 
are  looked  upon  with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  we  had  come 
from  the  moon ;  and  evidently  create  a  sort  of  chill  in  the 
blood  of  children  and  dogs,  when  we  make  our  appearance. 
I  was  pleased  to-day  with  the  simplicity  of  a  group  which 
came  out  in  front  of  the  chiefs  lodge  to  scrutinize  my 
faithful  friend  Chadwick  and  I,  as  we  were  strolling  about 
the  avenues  and  labyrinths  of  their  village ;  upon  which  I 
took  out  my  book  and  sketched  as  quick  as  lightning, 
whilst  ''Joe"  rivetted  their  attention  by  some  ingenious 
trick  or  other,  over  my  shoulders,  which  I  did  not  see, 
having  no  time  to  turn  my  head.  These  were  the  juvenile 
parts  of  the  chiefs  &mily ,  and  all  who  at  this  moment  were 
at  home;  the  venerable  old  man,  and  his  three  or  four 
wives,  making  a  visit,  like  hundreds  of  others,  to  the 
encampment. 

In  speaking  just  above,  of  the  mode  of  moving  their 
wigwams,  and  changing  their  encampments,  I  should  have 
said  a  little  more,  and  should  also  have  given  to  the  reader, 
a  sketch  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  scenes,  which  I  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  witness,  where  several  thousands 
were  on  the  march ;  and  furnishing  one  of  those  laughable 
scenes  which  daily  happen,  where  so  many  dogs,  and  so 
many  squaws,  are  travelling  in  such  a  confrised  mass ;  with 
so  many  conflicting  interests,  and  so  many  local  and  in- 
dividual rights  to  be  pertinaciously  claimed  and  protected. 
Each  horse  drags  his  load,  and  each  dog,  i  e.  each  dog  that 
will  do  it  (and  there  are  many  that  will  not),  also  dragging 
his  wallet  on  a  couple  of  poles;  and  each^squaw  with  her 
load,  and  all  together  (notwithstanding  their  burthens) 
cherishing  their  pugnacious  feelings,  which  often  bring 
them  into  general  conflict,  commencing  usually  amongst 
the  dogs,  and  sure  to  result  in  fisticuffs  of  the  women; 
whilst  the  men,  riding  leisurely  on  the  right  or  the  left. 
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take  infinite  pleasure  in  overlooking  tliese  desperate  can- 
flic  ts,  at  whicli  they  are  sure  to  have  a  laugh,  and  in  whichi 
as  sure  never  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  Camanchees,  lite  the  Northern  tribes,  have  many 
games,  and  in  pleasant  weather  seem  to  be  continually 
practiciug  more  or  lesa  of  thenij  on  the  prairies,  back  of, 
and  contiguous  to,  their  village. 

In  their  ball-plays,  and  some  other  games,  they  are  far 
behind  the  Sioux  and  others  of  the  Northern  tribea ;  but, 
in  racing  horses  and.  riding,  they  are  not  equalled  by  any 
Other  Indians  on  the  Continent,  Kaeing  horseSj  it  would 
eeem,  is  a  constant  and  almost  incessant  exercise,  and  their 
principal  mode  of  gambling ;  and  perhaps,  a  more  finished 
set  of  jockeys  are  not  to  be  found.  The  exeercise  of  these 
people,  in  a  country  where  horses  are  so  abundant,  and  the 
country  so  fine  for  riding,  is  chiefly  done  on  horseback ; 
and  it  **  stands  to  reason,"  that  such  a  people,  who  have 
been  practicing  from  their  childhood,  should  become 
exceedingly  expert  in  this  wholesome  and  beautiful  exer* 
cise.  Amongst  their  feats  of  riding,  there  is  one  that  has 
astonished  me  more  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  expect  to  see,  in  my  life ; — a  stratagem  of  war, 
learned  and  practiced  by  every  young  man  in  the  tribe ;  by 
which  he  is  able  to  drop  his  body  upon  the  side  of  his 
horse  at  the  instant  he  is  passing,  eifectually  screened  from 
his  enemies'  weapons  as  he  lays  in  a  horizontal  pomtion 
behind  the  body  of  his  horse,  with  his  heel  hanging  over 
the  horses'  back ;  by  which  he  has  the  power  of  throwing 
himself  up  again,  and  changing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
horse  if  necessary.  In  this  wonderful  condition,  he  will 
hang  whilst  his  horse  is  at  fullest  speed,  carrying  with  him 
his  bow  and  his  shield,  and  also  his  long  lance  of  fourteen 
feet  in  length,  all  or  either  of  which  he  wUl  wield  upon  his 
enemy  as  he  passes ;  rising  and  throwing  his  arrows  over 
the  horse's  back,  or  with  equal  ease  and  equal  success  under 
the  horse's  neck*  Since  writing  the  above^  I  have  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  Pawnees,  who 
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praotloe  the  same  feat,  and  wlio  told  me  they  ooold  throw 
the  arrow  from  under  the  hone's  belly,  and  eleyate  it  upon 
an  enemy  with  deadly  effect  I 

This  feat  I  did  not  see  performed,  but  from  what  I  did 
see,  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  these  young  men  were 
boasting  of  no  more  than  they  were  able  to  perform. 

This  astonishing  feat  which  the  young  men  have  been 
repeatedly  playing  off  to  our  surprise  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment, whilst  they  have  been  galloping  about  in  front  of 
our  tents,  completely  puzzled  the  whole  of  us;  and 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  magic,  rather  Aan  of  skin 
acquired  by  practice.  I  had  several  times  great  curiosity 
to  approach  them,  to  ascertain  by  what  means  their  bodies 
could  be  suspended  in  this  manner,  where  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  heel  hanging  over  the  horse's  back.  In  these 
endeavors  I  was  continually  frustrated,  until  one  day  I 
coaxed  a  young  fellow  up  within  a  little  distance  of  me 
by  offering  him  a  few  plugs  of  tobacco,  and  he  in  a  moment 
solved  the  di£Biculty,  so  Cept  as  to  render  it  apparently  more 
feasible  than  before;  yet  leaving  it  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary results  of  practice  and  perseverii^  endeavors.  I 
found  on  examination,  that  a  short  hair  halter  was  passed 
around  under  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  both  ends  tightly 
braided  into  the  mane;  on  the  withers,  leaving  a  loop  to 
hang  Under  the  neck,  and  against  the  breast,  which,  being 
caught  up  in  the  hand,  makes  a  sEng  into  which  the  elbow 
faUs,  taking  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  middle  of  the 
upper  arm.  Into  this  loop  the  rider  drops  suddenly  and 
fearlessly,  leaving  his  ^pel  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the 
horse,  to  steady  him,  and  also  to  restore  him  when  he 
wishes  to  regain  his  upright  position  on  the  horse's  back. 

Besides  this  wonderful  art,  these  people  have  several 
other  feats  of  horsemanship,  which  they  are  continually 
showing  off;  which  are  pleasing  eojA  extraordinary,  and  of 
which  they  seem  very  proud.  A  people  who  spend  so  very 
great  a  part  of  their  lives,  actually  on  their  horse's  backs, 
must  needs  become  exceedingly  expert  in  every  thing  that 
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pertains  to  riding — to  war,  or  to  the  chase ;  and  1  am  ready, 
without  hesitation,  to  pronounoe  the  Camanchees  the  most 
extraordinary  horsemen  that  I  have  seen  yet  in  all  my 
travels,  and  I  doubt  yery  much  whether  any  people  in  the 
world  can  surpass  ihem. 

The  Camanchees  are  in  stature,  rather  low,  and  in  person, 
often  approaching  to  corpulency.  In  their  movements, 
th^  are  heavy  and  ungraceful ;  and  on  their  feet,  one  of 
the  most  unattractive  and  slovenly-looking  races  of  Indians 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  the  moment  they  mount  their 
horses,  they  seem  at  once  metamorphosed,  and  surprise  the 
spectator  with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  their  movements. 
A  Camanchee  on  his  feet  is  out  of  his  element,  and  com- 
paratively almost  as  awkward  as  a  monkey  on  the  ground, 
without  a  limb  or  a  branch  to  cling  to ;  but  the  moment  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  horse,  his  fact  even,  becomes  hand- 
some, and  he  gracefully  flies  away  like  a  different  being. 

Our  encampment  is  surrounded  by  continual  swarms  of 
old  and  young— of  middle  aged— of  male  and  female— of 
dogs,  and  every  moving  thing  that  constitutes  their  com- 
munity ;  and  our  tents  are  lined  with  the  chie&  and  other 
worthies  of  the  tribe.  So  it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty of  getting  subjects  enough  for  my  brush,  as  well  as 
for  my  pen,  whilst  residing  in  this  place. 

The  head  chief  of  this  village,  who  is  represented  to  us 
here,  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  is  a  mild  and  pleasant 
looking  gentleman,  without  anything  striking  or  peculiar  in 
his  looks;  dressed  in  a  very  humble  manner,  with  very 
few  ornaments  upon  him,  and  his  hair  carelessly  &lling 
about  his  fkce,  and  over  his  shoulders.  The  name  of  this 
chief  is  Ee-shah-ko-nee  (the  bow  and  quiver).  The  only 
ornaments  to  be  seen  about  him  were  a  couple  of  beautiful 
shells  worn  in  his  ears,  and  a  boar's  tusk  attached  to  his 
neck,  and  worn  on  his  breast. 

For  several  days  after  we  arrived  at  this  place,  there  was 
a  huge  mass  of  flesh,  Ta-wah-que-nah  (the  mountain  of 
rocks),  who  was  put  forward  as  head  chief  of  the  tribe ; 
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and  all  honors  were  being  paid  to  him  by  the  regiment  of 
dragoons,  until  the  above-mentioned  chief  arrived  from  the 
country,  where  it  seems  he  was  leading  a  war-party ;  and 
had  been  sent  for,  no  doubt,  on  the  occasioiL  When  he 
arrived,  this  huge  monster,  who  is  the  largest  and  fatteal 
Indian  I  ever  saw^  stepped  quite  into  the  bapk-groond, 
giving  way  to  this  admitted  chiei^  who  seemed  to  have  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole  tribe. 

This  enormous  man,  whose  flesh  would  undoubtedly 
weigh  three  hundred  pounds  or  more,  took  the  most  won- 
derful strides  in  the  exercise  of  his  temporary  authority ; 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  lawMly  exewising  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior,  as  second  chief  of  the  tribe. 

A  perfect  personation  of  Jack  Falstaf^  in  size  and  in 
figure,  with  an  African  face,  and  a  beard  on  his  ohin  of  two 
or  three  inches  of  length.  His  name,  he  tells  me,  he  got 
from  having  conducted  a  large  party  of  Camanchees  through 
a  secret  and  subterraneous  passage,  entirely  through  tiie 
mountain  of  granite  rocks,  which  lies  back  of  th^  village ; 
thereby  saving  their  lives  firom  their  more  powerful  enemy, 
who  had  "  cornered  them  up  "  in  such  a  way,  that  theie 
was  no  other  possible  mode  of  their  escape.  The  mountain 
under  which  he  conducted  them,  is  called  ira-tMiA-;iie-fia& 
(the  mountain  of  rocks),  and  from  this  he  has  received  his 
name,  which  would  certainly  have  been  £Eur  more  appropriate 
if  it  had  been  a  motmtain  of  flesh. 

Corpulency  is  a  thing  exceedingly  rare  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  tribes,  amongst  the  men,  owing  probably,  to  the 
exposed  and  active  sort  of  lives  they  lead ;  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  spices  of  life,  many  of  which  have  their 
effect  in  producing  this  disgusting,  as  well  as  unhandy 
and  awkward  extravagance  in  civilized  society. 

Ish-a-ro-yeh  (he  who  carries  a  wolf),  and  Is-sa-wah-tam-ah 
(the  wolf  tied  with  hair),  are  also  chieft  of  some  standing  in 
the  tribe,  and  evidently  men  of  great  influence,  as  they 
were  put  forward  by  the  head  chie&,  for  their  lik^iesses  to 
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be  painted  in  turn,  after  their  own.  The  first  of  the  Wo 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  war-party  which  we  met,  and 
of  whioh  I  haye  spoken ;  and  in  escorting  ns  to  their  Tillage, 
this  man  took  the  lead  and  piloted  ns  the  whole  way,  in 
oonseqnenoe  of.  which  Oolonel  Dodge  piesented  him  a  very 
fine  gun. 

His-oo-san-chea  (the  Spaniard),  a  gallant  little 'fallow,  is 
represented  to  ns  as  one  of  the  leading  warriors  of  tiie  tribe ; 
and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  at 
present  Hying  in  these  regions.  He  is  half  Spanish,  and 
being  a  half-breed,  for  whom  they  generally  have  the  most 
contemptttons  feelings,  he  has  been  all  Ub  life  thrown  into 
the  firont  of  battle  and  danger ;  at  which  posts  he  has  sig- 
nalized himself  and  comaanded  the  highest  aidmiiiation  aad 
respect  of  the  tribe,  for  his  daring  and  adventurous  career. 
Tbia  is  die  man  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  who  dashed 
4)ut  so  boldly  from  the  war-party,  and  came  to  us  with  the 
white  flag  raised  on  the  point  c^  hid  lance.  I  have  repre- 
sented.him  as  he  stood  foo*  me,  with  his  shield  oa  his 
arm,  with  his  quiver  slung,  and  his  lance  of  fourteen  leet 
in  length  in  hi»ri^t  hand.  This  extraordinary  little  man 
whose  figure  was  ligfaf^  seemed  to  be  all. bone  and  musele, 
and  exhibited  immense  power,  by  the  curve  of  the  bones  in 
his  legs  and  aims.  We  had  many  exhibitions  of  h]&  extra- 
ordinary strengfib,  as  well  as  agility ;  and  of  his  gentlemanly 
politeness  and  friendship,  we  had  as  frequent  evidences. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  will  recite  an  occurrenee  which 
took  place  but  a  few  days  since,  when  we  were  moving  our 
encampment  to  a  more  desirable  ground  on  another  side  of 
their  village.  We  had  a  deep  and  powerful  stream  to  ford, 
wfaBn  we  had  several  men  who  were  sick,  and  obliged  to  be 
carried  on  litters.  My  firiend  ^'  Joe"  and  I  came  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  regiment,  where  the  litters  with  the  sick  were 
passing,  and  we  found  this  little  fellow  up  to  his  chin  in 
the  muddy  water,  wading  and  carrying  one  end  of  each 
litter  on  his  head,  as  they  were  in  turn,  passed  over.  Aftec 
they  had  all  passed,  this  gallant  fellow  beckoned  tome  to 
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dismount,  and  take  a  seat  on  his  shoulders,  which  I  de- 
clined ;  preferring  to  stick  to  mj  horse's  back,  which  I  did, 
as  he  took  it  bj  the  bridle  and  conducted  it  through  the 
shallowest  ford.  When  I  was  across,  I  took  from  my  bdt 
a  handsome  knife  and  presented  it  to  him|  which  seemed  to 
please  him  very  muck 

Besides  the  aboye-named  chiefe  and  warriors,  I  painted 
the  portrait  of  Kbts-O'hcHrO'ko  (the  hair  of  the  bull's  neck); 
and  Sah-nee  (the  beaver) ;  the  first,  a  chief;  the  seoond,  a 
warrior  of  terrible  aspect,  and  also  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion. 

From  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  Camanchees,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  they  are  a  numerous  and  very  powerful 
tribe  and  quite  equal  in  numbers  and  prowess,  to  the 
accounts  generally  given  of  them. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  at  present  to  make  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  numbers ;  but  taking  their  own  account  of 
villages  they  point  to  in  such  numbers.  South  of  the  banks 
of  the  Bed  Biver,  as  well  as  those  that  lie  farther  West 
and  undoubtedly  North  of  its  banks,  they  must  be  a  very 
numerous  tribe ;  and  I  think  I  am  able  to  say,  from  esti- 
mates that  these  chiefe  have  made  me,  that  they  number 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand — ^being  able  to  diow  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  warriors,  weU-mounted  and  well- 
armed.  This  estimate  I  offer  not  as  conclusive,  for  so 
little  is  as  yet  known  of  these  people,  that  no  estimate  can 
be  implicitly  relied  upon  other  than  that,  which  in  general 
terms,  pronounces  them  to  be  a  very  numerous  and 
warlike  tribe. 

We  shall  learn  much  more  of  them  before  we  get  out  of 
their  country ;  and  I  trust  that  it  will  yet  be  in  my  power 
to  give  something  like  a  fieiir  census  of  them  before  we  have 
done  with  them. 

They  speak  much  of  their  allies  and  friends,  the  Pawnee 
Picts,  living  to  the  West  some  three  or  four  days'  march, 
whom  we  are  going  to  visit  in  a  few  days,  and  aftowards 
return  to  this  village,  and  then  '^  bend  our  course"  home- 
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\7ardt  or,  in  other  worda,  back  to  Fort  Gibson,  Besides 
the  Pawnee  Picts,  there  are  the  Kiowas  and  Wicoa ;  small 
tribes  that  live  in  the  same  nciuity,  and  also  in  the  same 
alliance,  whom  we  shall  probably  see  on  our  march.  Every 
preparation  is  now  making  to  be  off  in  a  few  days — and  I 
BbaU  omit  further  remarks  on  the  Camancheea,  until  we 
return,  when  I  ghall  probably  have  much  more  to  relate  of 
thera  and  their  customs*  So  many  of  the  men  and  officers 
are  getting  sick,  that  the  little  command  will  be  very  much 
crippled,  from  the  necessity  we  shall  be  under,  of  leaving 
about  thirty  sick,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  well  to 
take  care  of  and  protect  them ;  for  which  purpose,  we  are 
constructing  a  fort,  with  a  sort  of  breastwork  of  timbers 
and  bushes,  which  will  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two;  and  the 
sound  part  of  the  command  prepared  to  start  with  several 
Camanchee  leaders  who  have  agreed  to  pilot  the  way. 
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LETTER  No.  XLm. 


GEEAT  OAMANCHEB  VILLAGE. 

Ths  above  Letter  it  will  be  seen,  was  written  some  time 
ago,  and  when  all  hands  (save  those  who  were  too  sick) 
were  on  the  start  for  the  Pawnee  village.  Amongst  those 
exceptions  was  I,  before  the  hour  of  starting  had  arrived ; 
and  as  the  dragoons  have  made  their  visit  there  and  returned 
in  a  most  jaded  condition,  and  I  have  again  got  well  enough 
to  write,  I  will  render  some  account  of  the  excursion,  which 
is  from  the  pen  and  the  pencil  of  my  friend  Joe,  who  went 
with  them  and  took  mj  sketch  and  note-books  in  his 
pocket. 

"  We  were  four  days  travelling  over  a  beautiful  country, 
most  of  the  way  prairie,  and  generally  along  near  the  base 
of  a  stupendous  range  of  mountains  of  reddish  granite,  in 
(502) 
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many  places  piled  up  to  an  immense  height  without  tree  or 
shrubbery  on  them;  looking  as  if  they  had  actually  dropped 
from  the  clouds  in  such  a  confiised  mass,  and  all  lay  -where 
they  had  fSEillen.  Such  we  found  the  mountains  enclosing 
the  Pawnee  villagCi  on  the  bank  of  Bed  Biver,  about  ninety 
miles  from  the  Oamanehee  town.  The  dragoon  regiment 
was  drawn  up  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  this  village,  and 
encamped  in  a  square,  where  we  remained  three  days.  We 
found  here  a  yery  numerous  village,  containing  some  fire 
or  six  hundred  wigwams,  all  made  of  long  prairie  grass, 
thatched  over  poles,  which  are  fisistened  in  the  ground  and 
bent  in  at  the  top;  giving  to  them,  in  distance,  the 
appearance  of  straw  bee-hives. 

"To  our  very  great  surprise,  we  have  found  these  people 
cultivating  quite  extensive  fields  of  com  (maize),  pumpkins, 
melons,  beans  and  squashes ;  so,  with  these  aids,  and  eok 
abundant  supply  of  bufEalo  meat,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
living  very  well. 

"The  next  day  after  our  arrival  here,  Colonel  Dodge 
opened  a  council  with  the  chie&,  in  the  chiefs  lodge,  where 
he  had  the  most  of  his  officers  around  him.  He  first  ex- 
plained  to  them  the  fri^dly  views  with  which  he  came  to 
see  them ;  and  of  the  wish  of  our  Government  to  establish 
a  lasting  peace  with  them,  which  they  seemed  at  ence  to 
appreciate  and  highly  to  estimate. 

"  The  head  chief  of  the  tribe  is  a  very  old  man,  and  he 
several  times  replied  to  Colonel  Dodge  in  a  very  eloquent 
manner ;  assuring  him  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  his  chiefe 
and  warriors  towards  the  pale  &ces,  in  the  direction  from 
whence  we  came. 

"  After  Colonel  Dodge  had  explained  in  general  terms, 
the  objects  of  our  visit,  he  told  them  that  he  should  expect 
frx>m  them  some  account  of  the  foul  murder  of  Judge 
Martin  and  his  fiutnily  on  the  False  Washita,  which  had 
been  perpetrated  but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  which  the 
Camanchees  had  told  us  was  done  by  the  Pawnee  Plots. 
The  Colonel  told  them,  also,  that  he  learned  from  the 
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Camanohees,  that  thej  liad  the  little  boy,  the  eon  of  the 
murdered  gentleman,  in  their  possession ;  and  that  he 
should  expect  them  to  deliver  him  up,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  firiendly  arrangement  that  was  now  making. 
They  positively  denied  the  feet,  and  all  knowledge  of  it; 
firmly  assuring  us  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  murder, 
or  of  the  boy.  The  demand  was  repeatedly  made,  and  as 
often  denied ;  until  at  length  a  negro-man  was  discovered, 
who  was  living  with  the  Pawnees,  who  spoke  good 
English ;  and  coming  into  the  council-house,  gave  infor- 
mation that  such  a  boy  had  recently  been  brought  into 
their  village,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  amongst  them.  This 
excited  great  surprise  and  indignation  in  the  council,  and 
Colonel  Dodge  then  informed  the  chiefi  that  the  council 
would  rest  here;  and  certainly  nothing  further  of  a 
peaceable  nature  would  transpire  until  the  boy  was 
brought  in.  In  this  alarming  dilemma,  all  remained  in 
gloomy  silence  for  awhile;  when  Colonel  Dodge  furthCT 
informed  the  chiefe,  that  as  an  evidence  of  his  friendly 
intentions  towards  them,  he  had,  on  starting,  purchased  at 
a  very  great  price,  from  their  enemies  the  Osages,  two 
Pawnee  (and  one  Kiowa)  girls ;  which  had  been  held  by 
them  for  some  years  as  prisoners,  and  which  he  had 
brought  the  whole  way  home,  and  had  here  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  their  friends  and  relations;  but  whom  he 
certainly  would  never  show,  until  the  little  boy  was  pro- 
duced. He  also  made  another  demand,  which  was  for  the 
restoration  of  an  United  States  ranger,  by  the  name  of 
Abb^,  who  had  been  captured  by  them  during  the  summer 
before.  They  acknowledged  the  seizure  of  this  nxan,  and 
all  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  been  taken  by  a  party 
of  the  Camanchees,  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  and 
carried  beyond  the  Bed  Biver  into  the  Mexican  provinces, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  They  held  a  long  consultation 
about  the  boy,  and  seeing  their  plans  defeated  by  the 
evidence  of  the  negro ;  and  also  being  convinced  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Colonel,  by  bringing  home  their 
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prisoners  from  the  Osages,  they  sent  ont  and  had  the  boy 
brought  in  from  the  middle  of  a  corn-field,  where  he  had 
been  secreted.  He  is  a  smart  and  very  intelligent  boy  of 
nine  years  of  age,  and  when  he  came  in,  he  was  entirely 
naked,  as  they  keep  their  own  boys  at  that  age.  There 
was  a  great  excitement  in  the  council  when  the  little  fellow 
was  brought  in ;  and  as  he  passed  amongst  them,  he  looked 
around  and  exclaimed,  with  some  surprise,  "What I  are 
there  white  men  here?"  to  which  Colonel  Dodge  replied, 
and  asked  his  name;  and  he  promptly  answered,  ''my 
name  is  Matthew  Wright  Martin."  He  was  then  received 
into  Colonel  Dodge's  arms ;  and  an  order  was  immediately 
given  for  the  Pawnee  and  Kiowa  girls  to  be  brought 
forward;  they  were  in  a  few  minutes  brought  into  the 
council-house,  when  they  were  at  once  recognized  by  their 
friends  and  relatives,  who  embraced  them  with  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  joy  and  satis&ction.  The  heart 
of  the  venerable  old  chief  was  melted  at  this  evidence  of 
white  man's  friendship,  and  he  rose  upon  his  feet,  and 
taking  Colonel  Dodge  in  his  arms,  and  placing  his  left 
cheek  against  the  left  cheek  of  the  Colonel,  held  him  for 
some  minutes  without  saying  a  word,  whilst  tears  were 
flowing  from  his  eyes.  He  then  embraced  each  officer  in 
turn,  in  the  same  silent  and  affectionate  manner;  which 
form  took  half  an  hour  or  more,  before  it  was  completed.^ 

"  From  this  moment  the  council,  which  before  had  been 
a  very  grave  and  uncertain  one,  took  a  pleasing  and 
friendly  turn.  And  this  excellent  old  man  ordered  the 
women  to  supply  the  dragoons  with  something  to  eat,  as 
they  were  hungry. 

"The  little  encampment,  which  heretofore  was  in  a 

*  The  little  boy  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  brooght  in,  the  whole 
distance  to  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  anna  of  the  dragoons,  who  tooktnrns  in 
carrying  him ;  and  after  the  command  aniyed  there,  he  was  transmitted 
to  the  Bed  Riyer,  by  an  officer,  who  had  the  enviable  satisfaction  of 
deliyering  him  into  the  arms  of  his  disconsolate  and  half<listracted 
mother. 
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woeful  oonditiony  haviDg  eaten  up  their  last  ratioDs  twelve 
hours  before,  were  now  gladdened  by  the  approach  of  a 
number  of  women,  who  brought  their  ^back-loffids'  of  dried 
buffido  meat  and  green  com,  and  threw  it  down  amongst 
them.  This  seemed  almost  like  a  providential  deliverance, 
for  the  country  between  here  and  the  Camanchees,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  game,  and  our  last  provisions  were 
consumed. 

"  The  council  thus  proceeded  successfully  and  pleasantly 
for  several  day^  whilst  the  warriors  of  the  Eliowas  and 
Wicos,  two  adjoining  and  friendly  tribes,  living  further  to 
the  West,  were  arriving ;  and  also  a  great  many  from  othe^ 
bands  of  the  Camanchees,  who  had  heard  c^  our  arrival ; 
until  two  thousand  or  more  of  these  wild  and  fearless- 
looking  fellows  were  assembled,  and  all,  from  their  horses' 
backs,  with  weapons  in  hand,  were  lookmg  into  our  pitiful 
little  encampment,  of  two  hundred  men,  aU  in  a  state  of 
dependence  and  almost  literal  starvation ;  and  at  the  same 
time  nearly  one-half  the  number  too  sick  to  have  made  a 
successfttl  resistance  if  we  were  to  have  been  attacked*^ 
•  «»»»•«• 

The  command  returned  to  this  village  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  days,  in  a  fatigued  and  destitute  condition,  with 
scarcely  anything  to  eat,  or  chance  of  getting  anything 
here;  in  consequence  of  which.  Colonel  Dodge  almost 
instantly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  a  move  to 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  river,  a  distance  of  an  hundred  or 
more  miles,  where  the  Indians  represented  to  us  there 
would  be  found  immense  herds  of  buffiJoes ;  a  place  where 
we  could  get  enough  to  eat,  and  by  lying  by  awhile,  could 
restore  the  sick,  who  are  now  occupying  a  great  number  of 
litters.  Some  days  have  elapsed,  however,  and  we  are  not 
quite  ready  for  the  start  yet  And  during  that  time,  con- 
tinual parties  of  the  Pawnee  Picts  and  Eaoways  have  come 
up ;  and  also  Camanchees,  from  other  villages,  to  get  a 
look  at  us,  and  many  of  them  are  volunteering  to  go  in 
with  us  to  the  frontier. 
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•  The^  world  wlio  know  me,  will  see  that  I  can  scarcely  be 
idle  mider  such  oiroumstanceB  as  these,  where  so  many 
Mhjeets  for  my  brush  and  my  pen  are  gathering  about  me. 
(See  Frontispiece.) 

The  Pawnee  Picts,  Eoways^  and  Wicos  are  the  subjects 
that  I  am  most  elosely  scanning  at  this  momiefnt,  and  I  have 
materials  enough  around  me. 

The  Pawnee  Picts  are  undoubtedly  a  numerous  and 
powerftd  tribe,  occupying,  with  the  Kioways  and  Wicos,  the 
whole  country  on  the  head  waters  of  die  Bed  Biver,  and 
quite  into  and  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  old  chief  told  me  by  signs,  enumerating 
with  his  hands  and  fingers,  that  they  had  altogether  three- 
thousand  warriors ;  which,  if  true,  estimating  according  to 
the  usual  rule,  one  warrior  to  four,  would  make  the  whole 
number  about  twelye  thousand;  and,  allowing  a  &ir  per« 
centage  for  boasting  or  bragging,  of  which  they  are 
generally  a  little  guilty  in  such  cases,  there  would  be  a  &ir 
eabulation  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  These,  then,  in  an 
established  alliance  with  the  great  tribe  of  Camanohees, 
hunting  and  feasting  together,  and  ready  to  join  in  common 
defence  <^  their  country,  become  a  very  formidable  enemy 
when  attacked  on  their  own  ground. 

The  name  of  the  Pawnee  Picts,  we  find  to  be  in  their  own 
laiiguage,  Tow-ee^hge,  the  meaning  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  learned.  I  have  ascertained  also^  that  these  pec^le  are 
in  nc^  way  related  to  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte,  who  reside 
a  thousand  miles  or  more  North  of  them,  «nd  know  them 
only  as  enemies.  There  is  no  ftunily  or  tribal  resemUance ; 
nor  any  in  their  language  or  customs.  The  Pawnees  of  the 
Platte  shave  the  head,  and  the  Pawnee  Picts  abominate  the 
custom ;  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  like  the  Oamanchees 
and  other  tribes. 

ThC'  old  chief  of  the  Pawnee  Picts,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  and  whose  name  is  We-ta-ra-sho-ro,  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  excellent  and  kind-hearted  did  man^  of  ninety  or 
more  years  of  age,  and  has  consented  to  accompany  us,  with 
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a  large  party  of  his  people,  to  Fort  Qibson ;  where  Colonel 
Dodge  has  promised  to  return  him  liberal  presents  firom 
the  Goyernment,  for  the  friendship  he  has  evinced  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  second  chief  of  this  tribe,  Sky-se*ro-ka,  we  found  to 
be  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and  much  approved  and 
and  valued  in  his  tribe. 

The  Pawnee  Ficts,  as  well  as  the  Camanchees,  are 
generally  a  veiy  clumsy  and  ordinary  looking  set  of  men, 
when  on  their  feet ;  but  being  fine  horsemen,  are  equally 
improved  in  appearance  as  soon  as  they  mount  upon  their 
horses'  backs. 

.  Amongst  the  women  of  this  tribe,  there  were  many  that 
were  exceedingly  pretty  in  feature  and  in  form ;  and  also 
in  expression,  though  their  skins  are  very  dark.  The  dress 
of  ihe  men  in  this  tribe,  as  amongst  the  Camanchees,  con- 
sists generally  in  leggings  of  dres^  skins,  and  moccasins ; 
with  a  flap  or  breech-clout,  made  also  of  dressed  skins  or 
furs,  and  often  very  beautifully  ornamented  with  shells,  &c. 
Above  the  waist  diey  seldom  wear  any  drapery,  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  which  will  rarely  justify  it ;  and 
their  heads  are  generally  uncovered  with  a  head-dress,  like 
the  Northern  tribes  who  live  in  a  colder  climate,  and 
actually  require  them  for  comfort 

The  women  of  the  Camanchees  and  Pawnee  Ficts,  are 
always  decently  and  comfortably  clad,  being  covered 
generally  with  a  gown  or  slip,  that  reaches  fit>m  the  chin 
quite  down  to  the  ancles,  made  of  deer  or  elk  skins ;  often 
garnished  very  prettily,  and  ornamented  with  long  firinges 
of  elk's  teeth,  which  are  fastened  on  them  in  rows,  and 
more  highly  valued  than  any  other  ornament  they  can  put 
upon  them. 

The  Elioways  are  a  much  finer  looking  race  of  men,  than 
either  the  Camanchees  or  Pawnees — are  tall  and  erect,  with 
an  easy  and  graceful  gait — ^with  long  hair,  cultivated  often- 
times so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  ground.  They  have 
generally  the  fine  and  Soman  outUne  of  head,  thi^  is  so 
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frequently  found  at  the  North, — and  decidedly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Camanchees  and  Pawnee  Ficts.  These 
men  speak  a  language  distinct  from  both  of  the  others ; 
and  in  fact,  the  Camanchees  and  Pawnee  Picts — and 
Kioways,  and  Wicos,  are  all  so  distinctly  different  in  their 
languages,  as  to  appear  in  that  respect  as  total  strangers  to 
each  other.* 

The  head  chief  of  the  Kioways,  whose  name  is  Teh-toot- 
sah,  we  fbund  to  be  a  yery  gentlemanly  and  high-minded 
man,  who  treated  the  dragoons  and  ofScers  with  great 
kindness  while  in  his  country.  His  long  hair  which  was 
put  up  in  several  large  clubs,  and  ornamented  with  a  great 
many  silver  brooches,  extended  quite  down  to  his  knees. 
This  distinguished  man,  as  well  as  several  others  of  his 
tribe,  have  agreed  to  join  us  on  the  march  to  Fort  Gibson ; 
so  I  shall  have  much  of  their  company  yet,  and  probably 
much  more  to  say  of  them  at  a  future  period.  Bon-son-gee 
(the  new  fire),  is  another  chief  of  this  tribe,  and  called  a 
very  good  man ;  the  principal  ornaments  which  he  carried 
on  his  person  were  a  boar's  tusk  and  his  war-whistle,  which 
were  hanging  on  his  breast 

*  I  hare  seyeral  times,  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  spoken  of  the 
great  number  of  different  Indian  languages  which  I  hare  yisited,  and 
giyen  my  opinion,  as  to  the  dissimilarity  and  distinctness  of  their 
character.  And  would  refer  the  reader  for  ftirther  information  on  this 
subject,  as  weH  as  fbr  Tocabulary  of  seyeral  languages,  to  the  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  letter  B. 
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OAMP  CANADIAN,  TEXAS. 

Six  days  of  severe  travelling  liave  brought  us  from  tlia 
Oamancliee  village  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Canadian, 
where  we  are  snnglj  encamped  on  a  beautiM  plain,  and 
in  the  midst  of  countless  numbers  of  buf&loes ;  and  halt^ 
ing  a  few  days  to  recruit  our  horses  and  men,  and  dry  meat 
to  last  us  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 

The  plains  around  this,  for  many  miles,  seem  actually 
speckled  in  distance,  and  in  every  direction,  with  herds  of 
grazing  bufibloes;  and  for  several  days,  the  officers  and 
men  have  been  indulged  in  a  general  license  to  gratify 
their  sporting  propensities ;  and  a  scene  of  bustle  and  cruel 
(610) 
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slaughter  it  lias  been,  to  be  sure  I  From  morning  till  night, 
the  camp  has  been  daily  almost  deserted ;  the  men  have 
dispersed  in  little  squads  in  all  directions,  and  are  dealing 
death  to  these  poor  creatures  to  a  most  cruel  and  wanton 
extent,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying^  generally 
without  stopping  to  cut  out  the  meat  During  yesterday 
and  this  day,  several  hundreds  have  undoubtedly  been 
killed,  and  not  so  much  as  the  flesh  of  half  a  dozen  used. 
Such  immense  swarms  of  them  are  spread  over  this  tract 
of  country ;  and  so  divided  and  terrified  have  they  become, 
finding  their  enemies  in  all  directions  where  they  run,  that 
the  poor  beasts  seem  completely  bewildered — ^running  here 
and  there,  and  as  often  as  otherwise,  come  singly  advancing 
to  the  horsemen,  as  if  to  join  them  for  their  company,  and 
are  easily  shot  down.  In  the  turmoil  and  confusion,  when 
their  assailants  have  been  pushing  them  forward,  they  have 
galloped  through  our  encampment,  jumping  over  our  fires, 
upsetting  pots  and  kettles,  driving  horses  from  their  fasten- 
ings, and  throwing  the  whole  encampment  into  the  greatest 
instant  consternation  and  alarm.  The  huntmg  fever  will  be 
satiated  in  a  few  days  amongst  the  young  men,  who  ^re 
well  enough  to  take  parts  in  the  chase ;  and  the  bilious 
fever,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  abated  in  a  short  time, 
amongst  those  who  are  invalid,  and  meat  enough  will  be 
dried  to  last  us  to  Fort  Gibson,  when  we  shall  be  on  the 
march  again,  and  wending  our  way  towards  that  garrison. 
Many  are  now  sick  and  unable  to  ride,  and  are  carried 
on  litters  between  two  horses.  Nearly  every  tent  belonging 
to  the  officers  has  been  converted  into  hospitals  for  the  sick ; 
and  sighs  and  groaning  are  heard  in  all  directions.  From 
the  Gamanchee  village  to  this  place,  the  country  has  been 
entirely  prairie ;  and  most  of  the  way  high  and  dry  ground, 
without  water,  for  which  we  sometimes  suflfored  very  much. 
From  day  to  day  we  have  dragged  along  exposed  to  the 
hot  and  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  without  a  cloud  to  relieve 
its  intensity,  or  a  bush  to  shade  us,  or  anything  to  cast  a 
shadow,  except  the  bodies  of  our  horses.    The  grass,  for  a 
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great  part  of  the  way,  was  yeiy  much  dried  up,  scarcely 
affording  a  bite  for  our  horses;  and  sometimes  for  the 
distance  of  many  miles,  the  only  water  we  could  find,  was 
in  stagnant  pools,  lying  on  the  highest  ground,  in  which 
the  buffidoes  have  been  lying  and  wallowing  like  hogs  in  a 
mud-puddle.  We  frequently  came  t<5  these  dirty  layers, 
from  which  we  drove  the  herds  of  wallowing  bufBsJoes,  and 
into  which  our  poor  and  almost  dying  horses,  irresistibly 
ran  and  plunged  their  noses,  sucking  up  the  dirty  and 
poisonous  draught,  until,  in  some  instances,  they  fell  dead 
in  their  tracts— the  men  also  (and  oftentimes  amongst  the 
number,  the  writer  of  these  lines)  sprang  fSrom  their  horses, 
and  ladled  up  and  drank  to  almost  fittal  excess,  the  dis- 
gusting and  tepid  draught,  and  with  it  filled  their  canteens, 
which  were  slung  to  their  sides,  and  firom  which  they  were 
sucking  the  bilious  contents  during  the  day. 

In  our  march  we  found  many  deep  ravines,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  there  were  the  marks  of  wild  and  powerful 
streams ;  but  in  this  season  of  drought  they  were  all  dried 
up,  except  an  occasional  one,  where  we  found  iheiSi  dash- 
ing along  in  the  coolest  and  clearest  manner,  and  on  trial, 
to  our  great  agony  so  salt  that  even  our  horses  could  not 
drink  fix)m  them ;  so  we  had  occasionally  the  tantalizing 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  roar  o^  and  looking  into,  the 
clearest  and  most  sparkling  streams;  and  after  that  the  dire 
necessity  of  drinking  from  stagnant  pools  which  lay  from 
month  to  month  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  till  their 
waters  become  so  poisonous  and  heavy,  fi^m  the  loss  of 
their  vital  principal,  that  they  are  neither  diminished  by 
absorption,  nor  taken  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. 

This  poisonous  and  indigestible  water,  with  the  intense 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  is  the 
cause  of  the  unexampled  sickness  of  the  horses  and  men. 
Both  appear  to  be  sufiering  and  dying  with  the  same 
disease,  a  slow  and  distressing  bilious  fever,  which  seems 
to  terminate  in  a  most  frightftd  and  &tal  a£fection  of  the 
liver. 
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In  these  scTeral  cruel  daya'  marcb,  I  bave  suflered 
severely,  having  had  all  the  time  (and  having  yet)  a  dis- 
tracting fever  on  me.  My  real  friend,  Joe,  baa  couatiLfltly 
rode  by  my  gide,  difimoanting  and  filling  my  canteen 
for  mo,  and  picking  up  minerals  or  foBsilSj  which  my  jaun- 
diced eyes  were  abl6  to  discover  as  we  were  passing 
over  them;  or  doing  other  kind  offices  for  me,  when  I 
was  too  weak  to  mount  my  horse  without  aid*  During 
this  march  over  these  dry  and  parched  plains,  we  picked 
up  many  curious  things  of  the  fossil  and  mineral  kind, 
and  besides  them  a  number  of  the  homed  frogs.  In  our 
portmanteau  we  had  a  number  of  tin  boxes  in  which  wo 
had  carried  Seidlitz  powders,  in  which  we  caged  a  number 
of  tbetn  safelyj  in  hopes  to  cany  them  borne  alive,  Several 
remarkable  specimens  my  friend  Joe  has  secured  of  these, 
wit'i  the  horns  of  half  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  very  sharp  at  the  points- 

These  curious  subjects  have  so  often  fallen  under  my 
eye  while  on  the  Upper  Missouri^  that  with  me,  tbey  have 
lost  their  novelty  in  a  great  degree ;  but  they  have  amused 
and  astonished  my  friend  Chadwick  so  much,  that  he 
declares  be  will  take  every  one  be  can  pick  up,  and  make 
a  sensation  with  them  when  he  gets  home.  In  this  way 
Joe's  fancy  for  horned  itogshas  grown  into  a  sort  of  frog- 
mania  ^  and  bis  eyes  are  strained  all  day,  and  gazing 
amongst  the  grass  and  pebbles  as  be  rides  along,  for  his 
precious  little  prizes,  which  he  occasionally  picks  up  and 
consigns  to  his  pockets.  * 

On  one  of  these  hard  day's  march,  and  just  at  nfght, 
whilst  we  were  looking  out  for  water,  and  a  suitable  place 
to  encampj  Joe  and  I  galloped  off  a  mile  or  two  to  the  right 
of  the  regiment,  to  a  point  of  timber,  to  look  for  water, 
where  we  found  a  small  and  sunken  stagnant  pool ;  and  as 

*  SeTeral  montlid  after  this,  when  I  raited  my  frieod  Joe'a  room  in 
St,  Louis,  be  shewed  me  his  borDed  frogs  la  their  little  tia  boiee,  ia 
good  flt^sh  and  good  eonditioii,  wbcre  tbey  bad  existed  serer&t  montb% 
without  food  of  any  kiod. 
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our  horses  plunged  their  feet  into  it  to  drink,  we  saw,  to 
our  great  surprise,  a  number  of  frogs  hopping  across  iU 
surface,  as  our  horses  started  them  from  the  shore  I  Several 
of  them  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  sitting  quite 
"high  and  dry"  on  the  surfiace  of  the  water;  and  when  we 
approached  them  nearer,  or  jostled  them,  they  made  a  lei^ 
into  the  air,  and  coming  down  head  foremost,  went  under 
the  water  and  secreted  themselves  at  the  bottom.  Here  was 
a  subject  for  Joe,  in  his  own  line !  frogs  with  horns,  and 
frogs  with  fvebbed/eetj  that  could  hop  about,  and  sit  upon, 
the  surface  of  the  water  I  We  rode  around  the  pool  and 
drove  a  number  of  them  into  it,  and  fearing  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  get  one  of  them  that  evening ;  we  rode 
back  to  the  encampment,  exulting  very  much  in  the 
curious  discovery  we  had  made  for  the  naturalists ;  and  by 
relating  to  some  of -the  officers  what  we  had  seen,  got 
excessively  laughed  at  for  our  wonderfbl  discovery  I 
Nevertheless,  Joe  and  I  could  not  disbelieve  what  we  bad 
seen  so  distinctly  "with  our  own  eyes;" And  we  took  to 
ourselves  (or  in  other  words,  I  acquiesced  in  Joe's  taking 
to  himself  1  ^  ^^  '^^  ^^  peculiarly  in  his  line)  the  most 
unequivocal  satisfiEU3tion  in  the  curious  and  undoubted  dis- 
covery of  this  new  variety ;  and  we  made  our  arrangements 
to  ride  back  to  the  spot  before  "  bugle  calV^  in  the  morning; 
and  by  a  thorough  effort,  to  obtain  a  specimen  or  two  of 
the  web-footed  frogs  for  Joe's  pockety  to  be  by  him 
introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  knowing  ones  in  the 
East  Well,  our  horses  were  saddled  at  an  early  hour,  and 
Joe  and  I  were  soon  on  the  spot — and  he  with  a  handker- 
chief at  the  end  of  a  little  pole,  with  which  he  had  made  a 
sort  of  scoop-net,  soon  dipped  one  up  as  it  was  hopping 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  making  unsucoessfdl 
efforts  to  dive  tlffough  its  surface.  On  examining  its  feet 
we  found,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  that  we  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  entrap  an  old  and  familiar  little 
acquaintance  of  our  boyhood ;  but  somewhat  like  ourselvesi 
unfortunately,  from  dire  necessity,  driven  to  a  loathsome 
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pool,  irhete  tiie  water  was  so  foul  and  elincij,  iliat  it  cotdd 
hop  and  dance  alK>at  its  sar£EU)»  whh  dry  feet;  and  where 
it  dfteotuneB  f<mnd  diffieudty  in  diring  through  the  Bar&oe 
to  hide  itself  at  the  bottom, 

I  laughed  a  great  deal  at  poor  Joe's  nost  cruel  expense, 
«nd  we  anniried  oursdves  a  few  minutes  about,  this,  fikhy 
4uidcurioasf  pool,  and  rode  back  io  the  encaa^meni  We 
found  by  taking  the  water  up  in  thshcUew  ofi  the  hand, 
and  dipping  the  finger  in  it,  and  drawing  it  oyer  the  side, 
thus  conducting  a  little  of  it  out ;  it  was  so  slimy  that  the 
whole  would  run  oyer  the  side  of  the  hand  in  a  moment ! 

We  were  joked  and  teased  a  great  deal  about  our  tpelh 
footed  Jrogs ;  and  after  this,  poor  Joe  has  had  repeatedly  to 
take  out  and  exhibit  his  little  pets  in  his  pockets,  to 
conyince  our  trayelling  companions  that  frogs  sometimes 
actually  have  horns. 

Since  writing  the  aboye,  an  express  has  arriyed  from 
the  encampment,  which  we  left  at  the  mouth  of  False 
Washita,  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Oeneral  Leayenworth,  Lieutenant  M'Clure,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  of  the  men  left  at  lliat  place  I  This  has  cast  a  gloom 
oyer  our  little  encampment  here,  and  seems  to  be  receiyed 
as  a  fetal  foreboding  by  those  who  are  sick  with  the  same 
disease;  and  many  of  them,  poor  fellows,  with  scarce  a 
hope  left  now  for  their  recoyery. 

It  seems  that  the  General  had  moyed  on  our  trail  a  few 
days  after  we  left  the  Washita,  Jk)  the  "  Cross  Timbers,**  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  where  his  disease  at  last 
terminated  his  existence;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  he  sustained 
in  a  fall  from  his  horse  when  running  a  bufiSdo  calf.  My 
reason  for  belieying  this,  is,  that  I  rode  and  ate  with  him 
eyery  day  after  the  hour  of  his  faU;  and  from  that  moment 
I  was  quite  sure  that  I  saw  a  different  expression  in  his 
face,  from  that  which  he  naturally  wore ;  and  whei^  riding 
by  the  side  of  him  two  or  three  days  after  his  fall,  I 
obseryed  to  him,  "General,  you  haye  a  yery  bad  cough" 
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— ''Yes,'^  he  repCedi  "I  have  killed  myself  in  miming  thst 
devilish  calf;  and  it  was  a  yery  lacl^  thing,  Oatlin,  that 
yon  painted  the  portrait  of  me  before  we  started|  for  it  is 
all  that  my  dear  wife  will  ever  see  of  me.^ 

We  shall  be  on  the  move  again  in  a  few  days ;  and  I 
plainly  see  that  I  shall  be  npon  a  litter,  nnless  my  horrid 
fever  leaves  me,  which  is  daily  taking  away  my  strengUi, 
and  almost,  at  times,  my  senses.    Adien  I 


LETTEB  No.  XLT. 
FOKT  GIBSON,  AREAITSASL 

Thb  last  Letter  was  iiTitten  firom  my  tent,  and  out  upon 
the  wild  prairies,  when  I  was  shaken  and  terrified  by  a 
burning  ferer,  with  home  and  my  dear  wife  and  little  one, 
two  thousand  miles  ahead  of  me,  whom  I  was  despairing  of 
ever  embracing  again.  I  am  now  scarcely  better  oif,  except 
that  I  am  in  comfortable  quarters,  with  kind  attendancej 
and  friends  about  me-  I  am  yet  sick  and  very  feeble, 
Having  been  for  several  weeks  upon  my  back  since  I  was 
brought  in  firom  the  prairies.  I  am  slowly  recovering,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  I  wrote  from  the  Canadian,  able  to 
use  my  pen  or  my  brush. 

TVe  drew  off  from  that  slaughtering  ground  a  few  days 
after  my  last  Letter  was  written,  with  a  great  number  sick, 
carried  upon  litters — with  horses  giving  out  and  dying  by 
the  way,  which  much  impeded  our  progress  over  the  long 
and  tedious  route  that  laid  between  us  and  Fort  Gibson. 
Fifteen  days,  however,  of  constant  toil  and  fatigue  brought 
ua  here,  but  in  a  most  crippled  condition.  Many  of  the 
sick  were  left  by  the  way  with  attendants  to  take  care  of 
them,  others  were  buried  from  their  litters  on  which  they 
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breathed  their  last  while  travelling,  and  many  others  were 
brought  in,  to  this  place,  merely  to  die  and  get  the 
priyilege  of  a  decent  burial. 

Since  the  very  day  of  our  start  into  that  country,  the 
men  have  been  continually  falling  sick,  and  on  their  return, 
of  those  who  are  alive,  there  are  not  weU  ones  enpugh  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.  Many  are  yet  left  out  upon  the 
prairies,  and  of  those  that  have  been  brought  in,  and  quisu*- 
tered  in  the  hospital,  with  the  soldiers  of  the  infiemtry 
regiment  stationed  hare,  four  or  five  are  buried  daily ;  and 
as  an  equal  number  from  the  9th  regiment  are  &lling 
by  the  same  disease,  I  have  the  mournful  sound  of ''  Boslin 
Oeistle/'  with  muffled  drums,  passing,  six  or  eight  times 
a-day  under  my  window,  to  the  burying-ground,  which  is 
but  a  little  distanoe  in  jfront  of  my  room^  where  I  can  lay 
in  my  bed  and  see  every  poor  fellow  lowered  down,  into  his 
silent  and  peaceful  habitation.  During  the  day  before 
yesterday,  no  less  than  eight  solemn  processions  visited 
that  insatiable  ground,  and  amongst  them  was  carried  the 
corpse  of  my  intimate  and  much-loved  friend  Lieutenant 
West,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Leavenworth,  on 
this  disastrous  campaign,  and  who  has  left  in  this  place  a 
worthy  and  distracted  widow,  with  her  little  ones  to  moiim 
for  his  untimely  end.  On  the  same  day  was  buried  also  the 
Prussian  Botanist,  a  most  excellent  and  scientific  gentleman, 
who  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  Secretary  at  War  to 
accpmpany  the  expedition  for  scientific  purposes.  He  had 
at  St.  Louis,  purchased  a  very  comfortable  dearborn  wagon, 
and  a  snug  span  of  little  horses  to  convey  himself  and  his 
servant  with  his  collection  of  plants,  over  the  prairies.  In 
this  he  travelled  in  company  with  the  regiment  from  St.  | 

Louis  to  Fort  Gibson,  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  and 
from  that  to  the  False  Washita,  and  the  Cross  Timbers  and 
back  again.  In  this  Tour  he  had  made  an  immense,  and 
no  doubt,  very  valuable  collection  of  plants,  and  at  this 
place  had  been  for  some  weeks  indefetigably  engaged  in 
changing  and  drying  them,  and  at  last,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
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disease  of  the  country,  which  seemed  to  have  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  him,  from  the  very  feeble  and  enervated  state 
he  was  evidently  in — that  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
This  fine,  gentlemanly  and  urbane,  excellent  man,  to  whom 
I  became  very  much  attached,  was  lodged  in  a  room  ad- 
joining to  mine,  where  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  peaceably 
and  smiling,  and  that  when  nobody  knew  that  his  11^  was 
in  immediate  danger.  The  surgeon  who  was  attending  ine, 
(Dr.  Wright,)  was  sitting  on  my  bed-side  in  his  morning- 
call  at  my  room,  when  a  negro  boy,  who  alone  had  been 
left  in  the  room  with  him,  came  into  my  apartment  and  said 
Mr.  Beyrich  was  dying — we  instantly  stepped  into  his  room 
and  found  him,  not  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  quietly 
breathing  his  last,  without  a  word  or  a  struggle,  as  he  had 
laid  himself  upon  his  bed  with  his  clothes  and  his  boot^ 
on.  In  this  way  perished  this  worthy  man,  who  had  no 
one  here  of  kindred  friends  to  drop  tears  for  him ;  and  on 
the  day  previous  to  his  misfortune,  died  also,  and  much  in 
the  same  way,  his  devoted  and  faithftd  servant,  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  Germany.  Their  bodies  were  buried  by 
the  side  of  each  other,  and  a  general  feeling  of  deep  grief 
was  manifested  by  the  officers  and  citizens  of  the  post,  in 
the  respect  that  was  paid  to  their  remains  in  the  appropriate 
and  decent  committal  of  them  to  the  grave. 

After  leaving  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian,  my  illness 
continually  increased,  and  losing  strength  every  day,  I  soon 
got  so  reducel  that  I  was  necessarily  lifted  on  to,  and  off 
firom,  my  horse;  and  at  last,  so  that  I  could  not  ride  at  alL 
I  was  then  put  into  a  baggage  wagon  which  was  going  back 
empty,  except  with  several  soldiers  sick,  and  in  this  con- 
dition rode  eight  days,  most  of  the  time  in  a  delirious  state, 
lying  on  the  hard  planks  of  the  wagon,  an(^  made  still 
harder  by  the  jarring  and  jolting,  until  the  skin  from  my 
elbows  and  knees  was  literally  worn  through,  and  I  almost 
"worn  ott^;"  when  we  at  length  reached  this  post,  and  I 
was  taken  to  a  bed,  in  comfortable  quarters,  where  I  have 
had  the  skilful  attendance  of  my  friend  and  old  schoolmate, 
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Dr.  Wright, 
restored,  and 
strength. 
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onder  whose  hands,  thank  God,  I  have  been 
am  now  daily  reoovering  my  flesh  and  nsoal 

TRATiLUiro  nr  a  bapoaoi  waqoit. 

• 

The  experiment  has  thus  been  made,  of  sending  an  army 
of  men  from  the  North,  into  this  Southern  and  warm 
climate,  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  of  July  and 
August ;  and  from  this  sad  experiment  I  am  sure  a  secret 
will  be  learned  that  will  be.  of  value  on  future  occasiona 
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Of  tbe  four  hundred  aad  fifty  fine  fellows  who  started 
from  this  place  four  months  sincCj  about  one-third  have 
already  died,  and  I  believe  many  more  there  are  whose  fates 
are  sealed,  and  will  yet  fall  victims  to  the  deadly  diseases 
contraoted  in  that  fatal  country.  About  this  post  it  seema 
to  be  almost  equally  unhealthy,  and  generally  so  during 
this  season,  all  over  this  region,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
an  unusual  drought  which  has  been  visited  on  the  country 
and  unknown  heretofore  to  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

Since  we  came  in  from  the  prairies,  and  the  sickness  has 
a  little  abated,  we  have  had  a  bustling  time  with  the 
Indians  at  this  place.  Colonel  Dodge  sent  rtmncrs  to  the 
ehi6&  of  all  the  contiguous  tribes  of  Indians,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  the  Pawnees,  &c,,  in  council,  at  this  place. 
Seven  or  eight  tribes  flocked  to  us,  in  great  numbers  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  when  the  council  commenced ; 
it  contiDued  for  several  days,  and  gave  these  semi-civilized 
sons  of  the  forest  a  fair  opportunity  of  shaking  the  hands 
of  their  wUd  and  untamed  red  brethren  of  the  West — of 
embracing  them  in  their  arms,  with  expressions  of  friend- 
ehipj  and  of  smoking  the  calumet  together,  as  the  solemn 
pledge  of  lasting  peace  and  friendship. 

Colonel  Dodge,  Major  Armstrong  (the  Indian  agent),  and 
General  Stokes  (the  Indian  commission  er)j  presided  at  this 
council,  and  I  cannot  name  a  scene  more  interesting  and 
entertaining  than  it  was ;  where,  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, free  vent  was  given  to  the  feelings  of  men  civiltzedf 
half-civili^^  and  wild;  where  the  three  stages  of  man  were 
fearlessly  asserting  their  rights,  their  happiness,  and  friend- 
ship for  each  other.  The  vain  orations  of  the  half  polished 
{and  half-breed)  Oherokees  and  Choctaws,  with  all  their 
finery  and  art,  found  their  match  in  the  brief  and  jariing 
gutturals  of  the  wild  and  naked  man. 

After  the  council  had  adjourned,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
peace-making  calumet  had  vanished  away,  and  Colonel 
Dodge  had  made  them  addditional  presents^  they  soon 
made  preparations  for  their  departure,  and  on  the  next  day 
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Started,  with  an  esoort  of  dragoons,  for  their  own  country. 
This  movement  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  East  to 
have  seen  so  wild  a  group,  and  it  would  have  been  of  great 
service  to  them  to  have  visited  Washington — ^a  journey, 
though,  which  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make. 


BSOOBT  or  DRAGOONS. 


We  brought  with  us  to  this  place,  three  of  the  'principal 
ehie&  of  the  Pawnees,  fifteen  Kioways,  one  Camanchee,  and 
one  Wico  chief  The  group  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  ever  visited  our  firontier ;  and,  I  have 
taken  the  utmost  pains  in  painting  the  portraits  of  all  of 
them,  as  well  as  seven  of  the  Camanchee  chiefs,  who  came 
part  of  the  way  with  us,  and  turned  back.  These  portraits, 
together  with  other  paintings  which  I  have  made,  descrip- 
tive of  their  manners  and  customs — views  of  their  villages 
— landscapes  of  the  country,  &c.,  will  soon  be  laid  before 
the  amateurs  of  the  East,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to  be 
very  interesting. 
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.  Althoogli  th^  adiieimnent  has  baea  a  handsome  one— of 
bringing  these  unknown  people  to  an  aoqaaintaQce,  and  a 
geoejil  peaee ;  and  at  first  si^t  would  i^pear  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Ihem— yet  I  have  mj  strong  doubts,  whether  it 
will  better  &eir  c<Hidition|  unless  witii  the  exercised  aid  of 
the^  strong  arm  of  Goyemment,  ihej  can  be  protected  in  the 
lights  which  by  nature  they  are  entitled  to. 
.  There  is  already  in  this  place  a  company  of  eighty  men 
fitted ,  out)  who  are  to  start  to-monow,  to  o vettake  these  In** 
dians  a  few  miles  from  thk  place,  and  to  aoooqip^y  them 
home,  with  a. large  stock  of  goods,  with  traps  for  catching 
beavecB,  kc^  calculating  to  build  a  trading-house  amongst 
them,  where  they  will  amass  at  once  an  immense  fortune 
being  the  first  traders  and  trappers  that  have  ever  been  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

I  have  travelled  too  much  among  Indian  tribes,  and 
seen  too  much,  not  to  know  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
system.  Goods  are  sold  at  such  exorbitant  prices,  tiiat  the 
Indian  gets  a  mere  shadow  for  his  peltries,  &a  The  Indians 
see  no  white  people  but  traders  and  sellers  of  whisky ;  and 
of  course,  judge  us  all  by  them— they  consequently  hoM  us, 
and  always  will,  in  xxmtempt ;  as  inferior  to  themselves,  as 
they  have  reason  to  do— and  they  neither  &ar  or  respect  us* 
When,  on  the.  contrary,  if  the  Government  would  promptly 
prohibit  such  establishments,  and  invite  these  Indians  to  our 
frontier .  posts,  they  would  bring  in  their  furs,  their  robes, 
horses,  mules^  &c.,  to  this  place,  where  there  is  a  good  mar** 
ket  for  them  all — ^where  they  would  get  the  foil  value  of 
their  property — ^where  there  are  several  stores  of  goods-^ 
where  there  is  an  honorable  competition,  and  where  they 
would  get  four  or  five  times  as  much  for  their  articles  of 
Irade,  as  tbey  would  get  fsom  a  trader  in  the  village,  out  of 
the  reach  of  competition,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  civilized 
world. 

:  At  the  same  time,  as  they  would  be  continually  coming 
where  they  would  see  good  and  polished  society,  they  would 
be  gradudly.  adopting  our  modes  of  living— introducing  to 
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tHeir  oountiy  our  y^etables,  our  domestic  am'malfl,  poultry, 
&a,  and  at  length,  our  arts  and  mannfactores;  thej  would 
see  and  estimate  our  military  strengihy  and  adyaatagesi  and 
would  be  led  to  fear  and  respect  us.  In  shorty  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  a  general 
acquaintance — ^to  friendship  and  peace,  and  at  last  to  dvili- 
zation.  If  there  is  a  law  in  existence  for  such  protection 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  may  have  been  waived  in  the 
case  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  long  traded,  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  it  should  not  be  rigidly  enforced  in  this 
new  and  important  acquaintance,  which  we  have  just  made 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  strangers  to  the  civilized  world; 
yet  (as  we  have  learned  from  their  unaffected  hospitality 
when  in  their  villages),  with  hearts  of  human  mould,  stucep- 
able  of  all  the  noble  feelings  belonging  to  civilized  man. 

This  acquaintance  has  cost  the  United  States  a  vast  sum 
of  money  as  well  as  the  lives  of  several  valuable  and 
esteemed  officers,  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
dragoons;  and  for  the  honor  of  the  American  name,  I 
think  we  ought,  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  these 
numerous  tribes,  to  adopt  and  er/aroe  some  different  system 
from  that  which  has  been  generally  practiced  on  and 
beyond  our  frontiers  heretofore. 

What  the  regiment  of  dragoons  has  suffered  from  sickness 
since  they  started  on  their  summer's  campaign  is  unex- 
ampled in  this  country,  and  almost  incredible. — ^When  we 
started  from  this  place,  ten  or  fifteen  were  sent  back  the  first 
day,  too  sick  to  proceed;  and  so  afterwards  our  numbers 
were  daily  diminished,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  from  this  place  we  could  muster  out  of  the  whole  regi- 
ment but  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed, with  which  little  band,  and  that  agdn  reduced  some 
sixty  or  seventy  by  sickness,  we  pushed  on,  and  accomplished 
all  that  was  done.  The  beautiful  and  pictured  scenes  which 
we  passed  over  had  an  aUuring  charm  on  their  surfiu^  but  (as 
it  wouldseem)  alurking  poison  within,  that  spreadagloom 
about  our  encampment  whenever  we  pitched  it 
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We  sometimes  rode,  day  after  day,  without  a  tree  to  shade 
na  from  the  boming  raya  of  a  tropical  aanj  or  a  breath  of 
wind  to  regale  us  or  cheer  our  hearts — and  with  mouths 
continually  parched  with  thirat,  we  dipped  our  drink  from 
stagnant  pools  that  werei  healed  by  the  sun,  and  kept  ia 
fermentation  by  the  wallowing  herds  of  bnfl^oes  that  resort 
to  them.  In  this  way  we  dragged  on,  sometimes  passing 
picturesque  and  broken  country,  with  fine  springs  and 
Btreama,  affording  us  the  luxury  of  a  refreshing  shade  and 
a  cool  draught  of  water. 

Thus  was  dragged  through  and  completed  this  most  dis- 
aatroua  campaign;  and  to  Colonel  Dodge  and  Colonel 
Kearney,  who  so  inde&tigably  led  and  encouraged  their  men 
through  it,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded, 

During  my  illness,  while  I  have  been  at  this  post,  my 
friend  Joe  has  been  almost  constantly  by  my  bedside;  evin- 
cing (as  he  did  when  we  were  creeping  over  the  vast  prairies) 
the  most  sincere  and  intense  ansiety  for  my  recovery; 
whilst  he  has  administered,  like  a  brother,  every  aid  and 
every  comfort  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring.  Such  tried 
friendship  as  this,  I  shall  ever  recoflect ;  and  it  will  long 
hence  and  often,  lead  my  mind  back  to  retrace,  at  least,  the 
first  part  of  our  campaign,  which  was  full  pleasant ;  and 
many  of  its  incidents  have  formed  pleasing  impressions  on 
my  memory,  which  I  would  preserve  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

When  we  started,  we  were  fresh  and  ardent  for  the  inci- 
dents that  were  before  ns — our  little  packhorae  carried  our 
bedding  and  culinary  articles ;  amongst  which  we  had  a  coffee 
pot  and  a  frying-pan^ — coffee  in  good  store,  and  sugar — and 
wherever  we  spread  our  bear-skin,  and  kindled  our  fire  in 
the  grass,  we  were  sure  to  take  by  ourselves,  a  delightful, 
repast,  and  a  refreshing  sleep.  During  the  march  as  we 
were  subject  to  no  military  surbordination,  we  galloped 
about  wherever  we  were  disposed,  popping  away  at  what- 
ever we  chose  to  spend  ammunition  upon — and  running  our 
noaes  into  every  wild  nook  and  crevice,  we  saw  fit.  In  thia 
way  we  travelled  happily,  until  our  coffee  was  gone,  and  our 
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1)iead ;  and  eyen  then  we  yrete  happy  upon  meat  alone,  nnftil 
at  last  each  one  in  his  turn^  like  everj  other  moying  thing 
about  us,  both  man  and  beast,  were  iromiting  and  'fiimtiDg, 
under  the  poisonous  influence  of  some  latent  enemy,  ihitt 
was  floating  in  the  ait,  and  threatening  our  destructioiL 
Then  came  the  ''  tug  of  \irar,''  and  instead  of  catering  for  oiir 
amusements,  eyery  one  seemed  desperately  studying  the 
means  that  were  to  support  him  on  his  feet,  and  bring  hiia 
safe  home  again  to  tiie  bosoms  <^  his  Meiids.  In  our  start, 
our  feelings  were  buoyant  and  light,  and  we  had  the  bnnm«B 
of  life— the  green  prairies,  spotted  with  wild  flow^lis,  and 
the  clear  blue  sky,  were  an  earthly  pttraiitise  ta  us,  until 
&tigue  and  disease,  and  at  last  despair,  made  them  tiresooie 
and  painful  to  our  jaundiced  eyes. 

On  our  way,  and  while  we  were  in  good  heart,  my  jBriend 
Joe  a^d  I  had  picked  up  many  minerals  and  fossils  of  an 
Interesting  nature,  which  we  put  in  our  portmanteau  and 
carried  for  weeks.  With  much  pains,  and  some  pom-  also, 
until  the  time  when  our  ardor  cooled  and  oar  spirte 
lagged,  and  then  we  discharged  and  threw  them  away;  and 
sometimes  we  caime  across  speeimei^  &gai&f  ^U  ^on 
wonderful,  which  we  put  in  their  place,  and  lugged'  slong 
till  we  were  tired  of  them^  amd  their  wei^t,  and  we  dis- 
charged them  as  before ;  so  that  frbmi  our  eager  desire  to 
procure,  we  lugged  many  pounds  weight  of  stonei, 
shells,  &c.,  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  were  glad  that  their 
mother  Earth  should  receive  them  again  at  our  hauds, 
which  was  done  long  before  we  got  back. 

One  of  the  most  curious  places  we  met  in  all  our  i^te, 
was  a  mountain  ridge  of  fossil  shells^  firom  which  a  great 
number  of  the  above-mentdoned  specimens  were  takeA. 
During  our  second  day's  march  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
False  Washita,  we  were  astonished  to  find  ourselves 
travelling  over  a  bed  of  clam  and  oyster  sheik,  which  were 
all  in  a  complete  state  of  petri&ction.  This  ridge,  whioh 
seemed  to  run  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  was  several  hcmdred 
feet  high,  and  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  i& 
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breadtlii  seemed  to  be  oomposed  of  nothing  but  a  con- 
cretion of  sbells,  which,  on  the  surface,  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  were  entirely 
separated  from  the  cementing  material  which  had  held 
thetn  together,  and  were  lying  on  the  sur&oe,  sometimes 
for  acres  together,  without  a  particle  of  soil  or  grass  upon 
them ;  with  the  color,  shapes  and  appearance  exactly,  of 
Ihe  natural  shells  lying  loosely  together,  into  which  our 
horses'  Ibet  were  sinking  at  every  step,  above  their  fet* 
locks.  These  I  consider  the  most  extraordinary  petri* 
factions  I  ever  beheld.  In  any  way  they  could  be  seeui 
individually  or  in  the  mass  together,  they  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  the  pure  sJielU  themselvesy  both  in  color  and  in 
ahape.  In  many  instances  we  picked  them  up  entire, 
never  having  been  opened;  and  taking  our  knives  out, 
and  Splitting  them  open  as  we  would  an  oyster,  the  fish 
was  seen  petrified  in  per&ct  fcnrm,  and  by  dipping  it  into 
water,  it  shewed  all  the  colors  and  freshness  of  an  oyster 
just  opened  and  laid  on  a  plate  to  be  eaten.  Joe  and  I  had 
carefully  tied  up  many  of  these,  with  which  we  fbit  quite 
sure  we  could  deceive  our  oyster-eating  friends  when  we 
got  back  to  the  East;  yet,  like  many  other  things  we 
collected,  they  shared  ihe  &te  that  I  have  mentioned,  with* 
out  our  bringing  home  one  of  them,  though  we  brought 
many  of  them  several  hundreds  of  miles,  and  at  last  threw 
them  away.  This  remarkable  ridge  is  in  scnne  parts 
covered  with  grass,  but  generally  with  mere  scattering 
bunches,  for  miles  together,  partially  covering  this  com- 
pact mass  of  shells,  forming  (in  my  opinion)  one  of  the 
greatest  geological  curiosities  ik)W  to  be  seen  in  this 
country,  as  it  lies  evidently  some  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean^  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  on  ihe  sea-coast 

In  another  section  of  the  country,  lying  between  Fort 
Gibson  and  the  Washita,  we  passed  over  a  ridge  for 
several  miles,  running  parallel  to  this,  where  much  of  the 
way  there  was  no  earth  or  grass  xmder  fbot^  but  our  horses 
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were  traTelling  on  a  solid  rook,  wbioh  had  on  its  sni&ce  a 
reddish  or  oxidized  appearance ;  and  on  getting  firom  my 
horse  and  striking  it  with  my  hatchet,  I  found  it  to  con- 
tain sixty  or  eighty  per  cent  of  solid  iron,  which  produced 
a  ringing  noise,  and  a  rebounding  of  the  hatchet,  as  if  it 
were  struck  upon  an  anyiL 

In  other  parts^  and  &rther  west^  between  the  Camanchee 
village  and  the  Canadian,  we  passed  over  a  similar  surface 
for  miuiy  miles  denuded,  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  little  bunches  of  grass  and  wild  sage,  a  level  and  ex- 
posed svLxSace  of  solid  gypsum,  of  a  dark  grey  oolor ;  and 
through  it,  occasionally,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  diacover,  to 
the  East  and  the  West,  streaks  of  three  and  five  inches 
wide  of  snowy  gypsum,  which  was  literally  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow. 

Of  saltpetre  and  salt,  there  are  also  endless  supplies ;  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  mineral  resources  of  this  wilderness 
country  are  inexhaustible  and  rich,  and  that  the  idle  sav- 
age who  never  converts  them  to  his  use,  must  soon  yield 
them  to  the  occupation  of  enlightened  and  cultivating  man. 

In  the  vicinily  oi  this  post  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  Indians,  most  of  whom  have  been  removed  to  their 
present  locations  by  the  Government,  fix>m  their  eastern 
original  positions,  within  a  few  years  past ;  and  previous  to 
my  starting  with  the  dragoons.  I  had  two  months  at  my 
leisure,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  which  I  used  in 
travelling  about  with  my  canvass  and  note-book,  and 
visiting  all  of  them  in  their  village.  I  have  made  many 
paintings  amongst  them,  and  have  a  curious  note-book  to 
open  at  a  fbture  day,  for  which  the  reader  may  be  prepared. 
The  tribes  whom  I  thus  visited,  and  of  whom  my  note- 
book will  yet  speak,  are  the  (VieroheeB^  Chodaws^  Greeks^ 
SeminoIeSj  Ohtchasatoa^  Quapatcs^  Smeoas^  DeJawares^  and 
several  others,  whose  customs  are  interesting,  and  whose 
history,  firom  their  proximity  to,  and  dealings  with  the 
civilized  community,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  some 
importance,  to  the  enlightened  world.    Adieu. 


J 
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A  FEW  days  after  tlie  date  of  the  above  letter,  I  took 
leave  of  Fort  Gibson,  and  made  a  transit  across  the  prairies 
to  this  place,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
which  I  have  performed  entirely  alone,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  joining  my  wife,  whom  I  have  found  in  good 
health,  in  a  family  of  my  esteemed  friends,  with  whom  she 
has  been  residing  during  my  last  year  of  absence. 

While  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  my  return  from  the  Caman- 
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chees,  I  was  quartered  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  room  with 
my  fellow-companiou  in  miserj.  Captain  Wharton,  of  the 
dragoons,  who  had  come  in  from  the  prairies  in  a  condition 
very  similar  to  mine,  and  laid  in  a  bed  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room ;  where  we  laid  for  several  weeks,  like 
two  grim  ghosts,  rolling  oar  glaring  and  staring  eyeballs 
upon  each  other,  when  we  were  totally  unable  to  hold  con- 
verse, other  than  that  which  was  exchanged  through  the 
expressive  language  of  our  hollow,  and  bilious,  sunken  eyes. 

The  Captain  had  been  sent  with  a  company  of  dragoons 
to  escort  the  Santa  ¥4  Traders  through  the  country  of  the 
Gamanchees  and  Pawnees,  and  had  returned  from  a  rapid 
and  bold  foray  into  the  country,  with  many  of  his  men  sick, 
and  himself  attacked  with  the  epidemic  of  the  country. 
The  Captain  is  a  gentleman  of  high  and  noble  bearing,  of 
one  of  the  most  respected  &milies  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
fine  and  chivalrous  feeling;  but  with  scarce  physical 
stamina  sufficient  to  bear  him  up  under  the  rough  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  wild  and  arduous  sort  of  life  in  this  country. 

As  soon  as  our  respective  surgeons  had  clarified  our  flesh 
and  our  bones  with  calomel,  had  brought  our  piilses  to  beat 
calmly,  our  tongues  to  ply  gently,  and  our  stomachs  to 
digest  moderately ;  we  began  to  feel  pleasure  exquisitely  in 
our  convalescence,  and  draw  amusement  from  mutual  re- 
lations of  scenes  and  adventures  we  had  witnessed  on  our 
several  marches.  The  Captain  convalescing  &ster  than  I 
did,  soon  got  so  as  to  eat  (but  not  to  digest)  enormous  meals, 
which  visited  back  upon  him  the  renewed  horrors  of 
his  disease;  and  I,  who  had  got  ahead  (^  him  in  strength, 
but  not  in  prudence,  was  thrown  back  in  my  turn,  by 
similar  indulgence;  and  so  we  were  mutually  and  re- 
peatedly, until  he  at  length  got  so  as  to  feel  strength  enough 
to  ride,  and  resolution  enough  to  swear  that  he  woxdd  take 
leave  of  that  deadly  spot,  and  se^k  restoration  and  health 
in  a  cooler  and  more  congenial  latitude.  So  he  had  his 
horse  brought  up  one  morning,  whilst  he  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  scarcely  mount  upon  his  back,  and  with  his  servant^ 
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a  small  negro  boy,  packed  on  another,  he  steered  off  upon 
the  prairies  towards  Fort  Leavenworth,  five  hundred  miles 
to  the  North,  where  his  company  had  long  since  marched. 

I  remained  a  week  or  two  longer,  envying  the  Captain 
the  good  lock  to  escape  from  that  dangeroas  ground  ;  and 
after  I  had  gained  strength  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  I  made 
preparations  to  take  informal  leave,  and  wend  my  wbj  also 
over  the  prairies  to  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  most  of  the  way  a  solitary  wilderness.  For  this 
purpose  I  had  my  horse  "  Charley "  brought  up  from  his 
pasture,  where  he  had  been  in  good  keeping  during  my 
illness,  and  got  so  &t  as  to  form  almost  an  objectionable 
contrast  to  his  master,  with  whom  he  was  to  embark  on  a 
long  and  tedious  journey  again,  over  the  vast  and  almost 
boundless  prairies. 

I  had,  like  the  Captain,  grown  into  such  a  dread  of  that 
place,  from  the  scenes  of  death  that  were  and  had  been 
visited  upon  it,  that  I  resolved  to  be  off  as  soon  as  I 
had  strength  to  get  on  to  my  horse,  and  balance  myself  upon 
his  back.  For  this  purpose  I  packed  up  my  canvass  and 
brushes,  and  other  luggage,  and  sent  them  down  the  river 
to  the  Mississippi,  to  be  forwarded  by  steamer,  to  meet  me 
at  St  Louis.  So,  one  fine  morning,  Charley  was  brought 
up  and  saddled,  and  a  bear-skin  and  a  buffalo  robe  being 
spread  upon  his  saddle,  and  a  coffee-pot  and  tin  cup  tied  to 
it  also — ^Tvith  a  few  pounds  of  hard  biscuit  in  my  port- 
manteau— ^with  my  fowling-piece  in  my  hand,  and  my 
pistols  in  my  belt — with  my  sketchbook  slung  on  my  back, 
and  a  small  pocket  compass  in  my  pocket ;  I  took  leave 
of  Fort  Gibson,  even  against  the  advice  of  my  surgeon  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  gathered  around  me  to 
bid  me  &rewelL  No  argument  could  contend  with  the 
fixed  resolve  of  my  own  mind,  that  if  I  could  get  out  upon 
the  prairies,  and  moving  continually  to  the  Northward,  I 
should  daily  gain  strength,  and  save  myself^  possibly,  from 
the  jaws  of  that  voracious  burial-ground  that  laid  in  front 
of  my  room ;  where  I  had  for  months  laid  and  imagined 
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myself  going  witli  other  poor  fellows,  whose  mourafiil 
dirges  were  played  under  my  window  firom  day  to  day. 
No  one  can  imagine  what  was  the  dread  I  fidt  for  that 
places  nor  the  pleasure,  which  was  extatic,  when  Charley 
was  trembling  under  me,  and  I  turned  him  around  on  the 
top  of  a  prairie  bluff  at  a  mile  distanee,  to  take  the  last 
look  upon  it,  and  thank  God,  as  I  did  audibly,  that  I  was 
not  to  be  buried  within  its  enclosure.  I  said  to  myself, 
that  "  to  die  on  the  prairie,  and  be  devoured  by  wolves ;  or 
to  &11  in  combat  and  be  scalped  by  an  Indian,  would  be  &r 
more  acceptable  than  the  lingering  death  that  would 
consign  me  to  the  jaws  of  that  insatiable  grave,"  for  which, 
in  the  fever  and  weakness  of  my  mind,  I  had  contracted  so 
destructive  a  terror. 

So,  alone,  without  other  living  being  with  me  than  my 
affectionate  horse,  Charley,  I  turned  my  face  to  the  North, 
and  commenced  on  my  long  journey,  with  oonfidence  Ml 
and  strong,  that  I  should  gain  strength  daily ;  and  no  one 
can  ever  know  the  pleasure  of  that  moment,  which  placed 
me  alone,  upon  the  boundless  sea  of  waving  grass,  over 
which  my  proud  horse  was  prancing,  and  I  with  my  life  ia 
my  own  hands,  commenced  to  steer  my  course  to  the 
banks  of  the  MissourL 

For  the  convalescent,  rising  and  escaping  firom  the  gloom 
and  horrors  of  a  sick  bed,  astride  of  his  strong  and  trembling 
horse,  carrying  him  fast  and  safely  over  green  fi^ds  spotted 
and  tinted  with  waving  wild  flowers ;  and  through  the  fireeh 
and  cool  breezes  that  are  rushing  about  him,  as  he  daily 
shortens  the  distance  that  lies  between  him  and  his  wife  and 
little  ones,  there  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  yet  to  be  learned, 
by  those  who  never  have  felt  it 

Day  by  day  I  thus  pranced  and  galloped  alcmg,  the  whole 
way  through  waving  grass  and  green  fields,  occasionally  dis- 
mounting and  lying  in  the  grass  an  hour  or  so,  until  the 
grim  shaking  and  chattering  of  an  ague  chill  had  passed  off; 
and  through  the  nights  slept  on  my  bear-skin  spread  upon 
the  grass,  with  my  saddle  for  my  pillow,  and  my  bufhlo 
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Tobe  drawn  over  me  lior  my  oovering.  My  boise  Charley  was 
picsketed  near  me  at  the  end  of  his  laso,  which  gave  him 
room  for  his  grazing ;  and  thns  we  snored  and  nodded  away 
the  nights,  and  never  were  denied  the  doleful  serenades  (k 
the  gangs  of  sneaking  wolves  that  weire  nightly  perambu- 
lating our  little  encampment,  and  stationed  at  a  safe  distance 
from  us  at  sun-rise  in  the  moming**— gazing  at  us  and  impa- 
tient to  pick  up  the  crumbs  and  bones  that  weie  lefb^  when 
we  moved  away  from  our  feeble  fire  that  had  faintly  flick- 
ered through  the  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  timber,  had 
been  made  of  dried  buffido  dung. 

This  '*  Charley "  was  a  noble  animal  of  the  Oamanchee 
wild  breed,  of  a  day  bank  color';  and  from  our  long  and 
tried  acquaintance,  we  had  become  very  much  attached  to 
each  other,  and  acquired  a  wonderful  &cility  both  of  mutual 
accommodation,  and  of  construing  each  other's  views  and 
intentions.  In  fSict,  we  had  be^  so  long  tried  together,  that 
there  would  have  seemed  to  the  q)ectator  almost  an  uni^ 
of  interest;  and  at  all  events,  an  unity  of  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  attachment)  as  well  as  on  that  of  mutual  dependance 
and  protection. 

I  purchased  this  very  showy  and  well-known  animal  of 
Colonel  Burbank,  of  the  ninth  regiment,  and  rode  it  the 
whole  distance  to  the  Camanchee  villages  and  back  again; 
and  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  horses  of  the  regiment 
were  drooping  and  giving  out  by  the  way — Charity  flour- 
ished and  came  in  in  good  flesh  and  good  spirits. 

On  this  journey,  while  he  and  I  were  twenty-five  days 
alone,  we  had  much  time,  and  the  best  of  circumstances, 
under  which  to  learn  what  we  had  as  yet  overlooked  in  each 
other's  characters,  as  well  as  to  draw  great  pleasure  and  real 
benefit  from  what  we  already  had  learned  of  each  other,  in 
our  former  travels. 

I  generally  halted  on  the  bank  of  some  little  stream,  at 
half  an  hour's  sun,  where  feed  was  good  for  Charley,  and 
where  I  could  get  wood  to  kindle  my  fire,  and  water  for  my 
coffee.    The  first  thing  was  to  undress  "  Charley  "  and  drive 
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down  Ids  picket,  to  which  he  was  &stened,  to  graze  over  a 
circle  that  he  could  inscribe  at  the  end  of  his  laso.  In  this 
wise  he  busily  fed  himself  until  nightfall;  and  after  my  coffee 
was  made  and  drank,  I  uniformly  moved  him  up,  with  his 
picket  by  my  head,  so  that  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  his 
laso  in  an  instant,  in  case  of  any  alarm  that  was  liable  to 
drive  him  from  me.  On  one  of  these  evenings  when  he  was 
grazing  as  usual,  he  slipped  the  laso  over  his  head,  and  de 
liberately  took  his  supper  at  his  pleasure,  wherever  he  chose 
to  prefer  it,  as  he  was  strolling  around.  When  night  ap- 
proached, I  took  the  laso  in  my  hand  and  endeavored  to 
catch  him,  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  enjoy  a 
little  freedom ;  and  he  continually  evaded  me  until  dark, 
when  I  abandoned  the  pursuit,  making  up  my  mind  that  I 
should  inevitably  lose  him,  and  be  obliged  to  perform  the 
rest  of  my  journey  on  foot  He  had  led  me  a  chase  of  half 
a  mile  or  more,  when  I  left  him  busily  grazing,  and  returned 
to  my  little  solitary  bivouac,  and  laid  myself  on  my  bear 
skin  and  went  to  deep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  waked,  whilst  I  was  lying  on 
my  back,  and  on  half  opening  my  eyes,  I  was  instantly 
shocked  to  the  soul,  by  the  huge  figure  (as  I  thought)  of  an 
Indian,  standing  over  me,  and  in  the  very  instant  of  taking 
my  scalp  I  The  chill  of  horror  that  paralyzed  me  for  the 
first  moment,  held  me  still  till  I  saw  there  was  no  need  of 
my  moving — ^that  my  faithful  horse  "  Charley  "  had  "  played 
shy  ^  till  he  had  "  filled  his  belly,"  and  had  then  moved  up, 
from  feelings  of  pure  affection,  or  from  instinctive  fear,  or 
possibly  from  a  due  share  of  both,  and  taken  his  position 
with  his  forefeet  on  the  edge  of  my  bed,  with  his  head  hang- 
ing directly  over  me,  while  he  was  standing  fast  asleep  I 

My  nerves,  which  had  been  most  violently  shocked,  were 
soon  quieted,  and  I  fell  asleep,  and  so  continued  until  sun 
rise  in  the  morning,  when  I  waked,  and  beheld  my  fiuthftil 
servant  at  some  considerable  distance,  busily  at  work  pick- 
ing up  his  breakfast  amongst  the  cane-brake,  along  the  bank 
of  the  creek.    I  went  as  busily  to  work  preparing  my  own, 
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wUoh  was  eaten,  and  after  it,  I  had  another  half-hour  of 
frnitleas  endeavors  to  catch  Charley ;  whilst  he  seemed  mind* 
fal  of  success  on  the  evening  before,  and  continually  tan- 
talized me  by  turning  around  and  around,  and  keeping  out 
of  my  reach.  I  recollected  the  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
attachment  and  dependance,  which  he  had  voluntarily  given 
in  the  night,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  them  in  another 
way.  So  I  packed  up  my  things  and  slung  the  saddle  on 
my  back,  trailing  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  started  on  my 
route.  After  I  had  advanced  a  (|uarter  of  a  mile,  I  looked 
back,  and  saw  him  standing  with  his  head  and  tail  very 
high,  looking  alternately  at  me  and  at  the  spot  where  I  had 
been  encamped,  and  left  a  little  fire  burning.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  stood  and  surveyed  the  prairies  around  for  a  while, 
as  I  continued  on.  He,  at  length,  walked  with  a  hurried 
step  to  the  spot,  and  seeing  everything  gone,  began  to  neigh 
very  violently,  and  at  last  started  oS  at  fullest  speed,  and 
overtook  me,  passing  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  and  wheel- 
ing about  at  a  few  rods  distance  in  front  of  me,  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leafl 

I  called  him  by  his  &miliar  name,  and  walked  up  to  him 
with  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  which  I  put  over  his  head,  as 
he  held  it  down  for  me,  and  the  saddle  on  his  back,  as  he 
actually  stooped  to  receive  it.  I  was  soon  arranged,  and  on 
his  back,  when  he  started  off  upon  his  course  as  if  he  was 
well  contented  and  pleased,  like  his  rider,  with  the  manoeu- 
vre which  had  brought  us  together  again,  and  afforded  us 
mutual  relief  from  our  awkward  positions.  Though  this 
alarming  freak  of  ''Charley's"  passed  off  and  terminated  so 
satis&ctorily ;  yet  I  thought  such  rather  dangerous  ones  to 
play,  and  I  took  good  care  after  that  night,  to  keep  him 
under  my  strict  authority;  resolving  to  avoid  further  tricks 
and  experiments  till  we  got  to  the  land  of  cultivated  fields 
and  steady  habits. 

On  the  night  of  this  memorable  day,  Charley  and  T  stop- 
ped in  one  of  the  most  lovely  little  valleys  I  ever  saw,  and 
even  fax  more  beautiful  than  could  have  been  imagined  by 
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mortal  man.  An  enchanting  little  lawn  of  five  or  rax  acres, 
on  the  banks  of  a  cool  and  rippling  stream,  that  was  aliTe 
with  fish;  and  eVery  now  and  then,  a  fine  brood  of  yomig 
ducks,  just  old  enough  for  delicious  £[>od,  and  too  unso- 
phisticated to  avoid  ah  easy  and  simple  death.  This  little 
lawn  was  surrounded  by  bunches  and  copses  dF  the  most 
luxuriant  and  picturesque  foliage,  consisting  of  the  lofty 
bois  d'arcs  and  elms,  spreading  out  their  huge  branches,  as 
if  oflfering  protection  to  the  rounded  groups  of  cherry  and 
plum-trees  that  supportedtfestoons  of  grape-vines,  with  their 
purple  clusters  that  hung  in  the  most  tempting  manner 
over  the  green  carpet  that  was  every  where  decked  out  with 
wUd  fiowers,  of  all  tints  and  of  various  sizes,  from  the 
modest  wild  sun-flowers,  with  their  thousand  tall  and 
drooping  heads,  to  the  lillies  that  stood,  and  the  violets 
that  crept  beneath  them.  By  the  side  of  this  cool  stream, 
Charley  was  fisistened,  and  near  him  my  bear-skin  was 
spread  in  the  grass,  and  by  it  my  little  fire,  to  which  I  soon 
brought  a  fine  string  of  perch  from  the  brook ;  £rom  which, 
and  a  broiled  duck,  and  a  delicious  cup.  of  coffee,  I  made 
my  dinner  and  sapper,  which  were  usually  united  in  one 
meal,  at  half  an  hour's  sun.-  Afber  this  I  strolled  about  this 
sweet  little  paradise,  which  I  found  was  chosen,  not  only 
by  myself  but  by  the  wild  deer,  which  were  repeatedly 
rising  from  their  quiet  lairs,  and  bounding  out,  and  over 
the  gracefiil  swells  of  the  prairies  which  hemmed  in,  and 
framed  this  little  picture  of  sweetest  tints  and  most  masterly 
touches. 

The  Indians  also,  I  found,  had  loved  it  once,  and  left  it ; 
for  here  and  there  were  their  solxtary  and  deserted  graves, 
which  told,  though  briefly,  of  former  haunts  and  sports; 
and  perhaps,  of  wars  and  deaths,  that  Imve  once  rung  and 
echoed  through  this  little  silent  vale. 

On  my  return  to  my  encampment,  I  laid  down  upon  my 
back,  and  looked  awhile  into  the  blue  heavens  that  were 
over  me,  with  their  pure  and  milk  white  clouds  that  were 
passing — ^with  the  sun  just  setting  in  the  West,  and  the 
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Bilyer  moon  risiug  in  tlie  East,  and  renewed  the  impressions 
of  my  own  insignificance,  as  I  contemplated  the  incompre- 
hensible mechanism  of  that  wonderful  chckj  whose  time  is 
infiBtllible,  and  whose  motion  is  eternity  1 1  trembled,  at  last, 
at  the  dangerous  expanse  of  my  thoughts,  and  turned  them 
again,  and  my  eyes,  upon  the  little  and  more  comprehen- 
sible things  that  were  about  me.  One  of  the  first  was  a 
neiospaper^  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Ckurrison,  the 
National  Intelligencer,  of  Washington,  which  I  had  read 
for  years,  but  never  with  quite  the  zest  and  relish  that  I 
now  conversed  over  its  f&miliar  columns,  in  this  clean  and 
sweet  valley  of  dead  silence. 

And  while  reading,  I  thought  ci  (and  laughed)  what  I 
had  almost  forgotten,  the  sensation  I  produced  amongst  the 
Minatarees  while  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  a  few  years  since, 
by  taking  from  amongst  my  painting  apparatus  an  old 
number  of  the  New  York  Oommercial  Advertiser^  edited  by 
my  kind  and  tried  Mend  Colonel  Stone.  The  Minatarees 
thought  that  I  was  mad,  when  they  saw  me  for  hours 
together,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  its  pages.  They  had 
different  and  various  conjectures  about  it ;  the  most  current 
of  which  was,  that  I  was  looking  at  it  to  cure  my  sore  eyes, 
and  they  called  it  the  ^^  medicine  chih/or  eore  eyeaP^  I  at 
length  put  an  end  to  this  and  several  equally  ignorant  con- 
jectures, by  reading  passages  in  it,  which  were  interpreted 
to  them,  and  the  objects  of  the  paper  fully  explained ;  after 
which,  it  was  looked  up<m  as  much  greater  mystery  than 
before;  and  several  liberal  offers  were  made  me  for  it, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  rrfuse,  having  already  received  a 
beauti&illy  garnished  robe  for  it,  from  the  hands  of  a  young 
son  of  Escalapius,  who  told  me  that  if  he  could  employ  a 
good  interpreter  to  explain  everything  in  it,  he  could  travel 
about  amongst  the  Minatarees  and  Mandans,  and  Sioux, 
and  exhibit  it  after  I  was  gone;  getting  rich  with  presents, 
and  Bddtng  greatly  to  the  list  of  his  medicines^  as  it  would 
make  him  a  great  Medicine-Man,  I  left  with  the  poor  fellow 
his  painted  robe,  and  the  newspaper ;  and  just  before  I 
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departed,  I  saw  him  unfolding  it  to  show  to  some  of  his 
friends,  when  he  took  from  around  it,  some  eight  or  ten 
folds  of  birch  bark  and  deer  skins ;  all  of  which  were  care 
ftill J  enclosed  in  a  sack  made  of  the  skin  of  a  pole  cat,  and 
undoubtedly  destined  to  become,  and  to  be  called,  his 
mystery  or  medicine-bag. 

The  distance  from  Fort  Qil>son  to  the  Missouri,  where  I 
struck  the  riyer,  is  about  five  hundred  miles,  and  most  of 
the  way  a  beautiful  prairie,  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state, 
without  roads  and  without  bridges,  oVer  a  great  part  of 
which  I  steered  my  course  with  my  pocket-compass,  fording 
and  swimming  the  streams  in  the  best  manner  I  could; 
shooting  prairie  hens,  and  occasionally  catching  fish,  which 
I  cooked  for  my  meals,  and  slept  upon  the  ground  at  night 
On  my  way  I  visited  "Eiqua's  Village"  of  Osages,  and 
lodged  during  the  night  in  the  hospitable  cabin  of  my  old 
friend  Beatte,  of  whom  I  have  often  spoken  heretofore,  as 
one  of  the  guides  and  hunters  for  the  dragoons  on  their 
campaign  in  the  Camanchee  country.  This  was  the  most 
extraordinary  hunter,  I  think,  that  I  ever  have  met  in  all 
my  travels.  To  ^^hunt^  was  a  phrase  almost  foreign  to 
him,  however,  for  when  he  went  out  with  his  rifle,  it  was 
^''foT  mecUf^  or  **/or  cattle;^  and  he  never  came  in  without 
it.  He  never  told  how  many  animals  he  had  seen — ^how 
many  he  had  wounded,  &c., — ^but  his  horse  was  always 
loaded  with  meat,  which  was  thrown  down  in  camp  without 
comment  or  words  spoken.  Biqua  was  an  early  pioneer  of 
Christianity  in  this  country,  who  has  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life,  with  his  interesting  &mily,  in  endeavoring  to 
civilize  and  christianize  these  people,  by  the  force  of  pious 
and  industrious  examples,  which  he  has  successfully  set 
them ;  and,  I  think,  in  the  most  judicious  way,  by  establish- 
ing a  little  village,  at  some  miles  distant  from  the  villages 
of  the  Osages ;  where  he  has  invited  a  considerable  number 
of  families  who  have  taken  their  residence  by  the  side  of 
him;  where  they  are  following  his  virtuous  examples  in 
their  dealings  and  modes  of  life,  and  in  agricultural  pur 
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suits  wbioh  lie  is  teacliing  them,  and  sbowing  them  that 
thej  may  raise  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  out  of  the 
ground,  instead  of  seeking  for  them  in  the  precarious 
manner  in  which  they  naturally  look  for  them,  in  the  un< 
certainty  of  the  chase. 

It  was  a  source  of  much  regret  to  me,  that  I  did  not  see 
this  pious  man,  as  he  was  on  a  Tour  to  the  East,  when  I 
was  in  his  little  village. 

Beatte  lived  in  this  village  with  his  aged  parents,  to 
whom  he  introduced  me ;  and  with  whom,  altogether,  I 
spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  in  conversation.  They  are 
both  French,  and  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
with  the  Osages,  and  seem  to  be  familiar  with  their ^whole 
history.  This  Beatte  was  the  hunter  and  guide  for  a  party 
of  rangers  (the  summer  before  our  campaign),  with  whom 
Washington  Irving  made  his  excursrte  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pawnee  country ;  and  of  whose  extlraordinary  character 
and  powers,  Mr.  Irving  has  drawn  a  very  just  and  glowing 
account,  excepting  one  error,  which  I  think  he  has  inad* 
vertently  fallen  into,  that  of  calling  him  a  "Aa^-Jreerf." 
Beatte  had  complained  of  this  to  me  often  while  out  on  the 
prairies ;  and  when  I  entered  his  hospitable  cabin,  he  said' 
he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  almost  instantly  continued, 
"Now  you  shall  see.  Monsieur  Catline,  I  am  not  ^half-hnxd^ 
here  I  shall  introduce  you  to  my  father  and  my  mother,  who 
you  see  are  two  very  nice  and  good  old  French  people." 

From  this  cabin  where  I  feured  well  and  slept  soundly,  I 
started  in  the  morning,  after  taking  with  them  a  good  cup 
of  coffee,  and  went  smoothly  on  over  the  prairies  on  my 
course. 

About  the  middle  of  my  journey,  I  struck  a  road  leading 
into  a  small  civilized  settlement,  called  the  "Zic^jpoo 
prct/irie^  to  which  I  "  bent  my  course ;"  and  riding  up  to 
a  log  cabin  which  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  hotel  or  tavern,  I 
met  at  the  door,  the  black  boy  belonging  to  my  friend 
Captain  Wharton,  who  I  have  said  took  his  leave  of  Fort 
Gibson  a  few  weeks  before  me ;  I  asked  the  boy  where  his 
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master  was,  to  wliicli  he  replied,  ^'  If  y  good  massa,  Maasa 
Wharton,  in  dese  house,  jist  dead  ob  de  libber  oOTaplimejitP' 
I  dismounted  and  went  in,  and  to  my  deepest  sorrow  and 
anguish,  I  found  him^  as  the  boy  said,  nearly  dead,  without 
power  to  raise  his  head  or  his  voice — his  eyes  were  rolled 
upon  me,  and  as  he  recognized  me  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
which  he  firmly  gripped,  whilst  both  shed  tears  in  profuSKMi. 
By  placing  my  ear  to  his  lips,  his  whispers  oould  be  heitid, 
and  he  was  able  in  an  imperfect  manner  to  make  his  views 
and  his  wishes  known.  His  disease  seemed  to  be  a  re- 
peated attack  of  his  former  malady,  and  a  severe  affeotiw 
of  the  liver,  which  was  to  be  (as  his  physician  said)  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  death.  I  conversed  with 'his 
physician  who  seemed  to  be  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man,  who  told  me  that  he  certainly  oould  not  live  more 
than  ten  days.  I  stayed  two  days  with  him,  and  having  no 
means  with  me  of  rendering  him  pecuniary  or  other  aid 
amongst  strangers,  I  left  him  in  kind  hands,  and  stiprted 
on  my  course  again.  My  health  improved  daily,  from  the 
time  of  my  setting  out  at  Fort  Gibson ;  and  £  was  now 
moving  idong  cheerfully,  and  in  hopes  soon  to  reach  the  end 
of  my  toilsome  journey.  I  had  yet  vast  prairies  to  pass  over 
and  occasional  latent  difficulties,  which  were  not  apparent 
on  their  smooth  and  deceiving  sur&oes.  Deep  sunken 
streams^  like  ditches,  occasionally  presented  themselves 
suddenly  to  my  view,  when  I  was  within  a  few  steps  ot 
plunging  into  them  from  their  perpendicular  sides,  which 
were  overhung  with  long  wild  grass,  and  almost  obscured 
from  the  sight.  The  bearings  of  my  compass  told  me  that 
I  must  cross  them,  and  the  only  alternative  was  to  plunge 
into  them,  and  get  out  as  well  as  I  could.  They  were  (rften 
muddy,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  three  or  tea 
feet  deep,  until  my  horse  was  in  them ;  and  sometimes  he 
went  down  head  foremost,  and  I  with  him,  to  scramble  out 
on  the  opposite  shore  in  the  best  condition  we  could.  In  one 
of  these  canals,  which  I  had  followed  for  several  miles  in 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  shoal,  or  an  accustomed  ford,  I 
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plunged}  with  Ghariej,  where  it  waa  aboat  six  or  eight  yards 
wide  (and  6od  knows  how  deep,  Ibr  we  did  not  go  to  the 
bottom),  and  swam  him  to  the  opposite  bank,  on  to  which  I 
dung  and  whioh  being  perpendicular  and  of  clay,  and  three 
or  four  feet  higher  than  the  water,  was  an  insurmountable 
difficulty  to  Oharley ;  and  I  led  the  poor  fellow  at  least  a  mile, 
as  I  walked  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  with  the  bridle  in  my 
and,  holding  his  head  above  the  water  as  be  was  swim- 
ming ;  and  I  at  times  almost  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
long  grass  that  was  often  higher  than  my  head,  and 
hanging  over  the  brink,  filled  and  woyen  together,  with 
ivy  and  wild  pea  vines.  I  at  length  (and  just  before  I  was 
ready  to  drop  the  rein  of  faithful  Charley,  in  hopeless 
despair),  came  to  an  old  bufiGsdo  ford,  where  the  banks  were 
graded  down,  and  the  poor  exhausted  animal,  at  last  got 
out,  and  ¥ras  ready  and  willing  to  take  me  and  my  luggage 
(after  I  had  dried  them  in  the  sun)  on  the  journey  again. 

Q3ie  Osage  river,  which  is  a  powerful  stream,  I  struck  at 
a  place  which  seemed  to  stagger  my  courage  very  much. 
There  had  been  heavy  rains  but  a  few  days  before,  and 
tins  fiirious  stream  was  rolling  along  its  wild  and  turbid 
waters,  with  a  fireshet  upon  it,  that  spread  its  waters,  in 
many  places  over  its  banks,  as  was  the  case  at  the  place 
where  I  encountered  it  There  seemed  to  be  but  little 
choice  in  places  with  this  stream,  which,  with  its  banks  fuU, 
was  sixty  or.  eighty  yards  in  widths  with  a  current  that  was 
s weeing  along  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  stripped  everything 
from  Charley,  and  tied  him  with  his  laso,  until  I  travelled 
the  shores  up  and  down  for  some  distance,  and  collected 
drift  wood  enough  for  a  small  raft,  which  I  constructed,  to 
carry  my  clothes  and  saddle,  and  other  things,  safe  over. 
This  being  completed,  and  my  clothes  taken  oW,  and  they 
with  other  things,  laid  upon  the  raft,  I  took  Charley  to  the 
bank  and  drove  him  in  and  across,  where  he  soon  reached 
the  opposite  shore,  and  went  to  feeding  on  the  bank.  Kext 
was  to  come  the  "  great  white  Tnedicine ;"  and  with  him, 
saddle,  bridle,  saddle-bag9y  sketch-book,  gun  and  pistols^ 
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coffee  and  coffee-pot,  powder,  and  his  clothes,  all  of  wliicli 
were  placed  upon  the  raft,  and  the  raft  poshed  into  the 
stream,  and  the  '^  medicine  man^^  swimming  behind  it, 
and  pushing  it  along  before  him,  until  it  reached  the  op- 
posite shore  at  least  half  a  mile  below  1  From  this  his 
things  were  carried  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  in  a  little 
time,  Charley  was  caught  and  dressed,  and  straddled,  and 
on  the  way  again. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  that  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles,  which  I  performed  entirely  alone,  and 
which  at  last  brought  me  out  at  BoonvHle  on  the  Western 
bank  of  the  Missouri  While  I  was  crossing  the  river  at 
that  place,  I  met  General  Arbuckle,  with  two  surgeons, 
who  were  to  start  the  next  day  from  Boonville  for  Fort 
Gibson,  travelling  over  the  route  that  I  had  just  passed.  I 
instantly  informed  them  of  the  condition  of  poor  Wharton, 
and  the  two  surgeons  were  started  off  that  afternoon  at 
fullest  speed,  with  orders  to  reach  him  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  and  do  everything  to  save  his  life.  I  assisted  in 
purchasing  for  him,  several  little  things  that  he  had  named 
to  me,  such  as  jellies — acids — apples,  &c.  &c.;  and  saw 
them  start;  and  (God  knows),  I  shall  impatiently  hope  to 
hear  of  their  timely  assistance,  and  of  his  recovery.* 

From  Boonville,  which  is  a  very  pretty  little  town, 
building  up  with  the  finest  style  of  brick  houses,  I  crossed 
the  river  to  New  Franklin,  where  I  laid  by  several  days, 
on  account  of  stormy  weather ;  and  from  thence  proceeded 
with  success  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  where  I  now  am, 
under  the  roof  of  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  with  my  dear 
wife,  who  has  patiently  waited  one  year  to  receive  me  back, 
a  wreck,  as  I  now  am ;  and  who  is  to  start  in  a  few  days 
with  me  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  fourteen  hundred  miles 

*  I  have  great  satisfaotion  in  infonning  the  reader,  that  I  learned  a 
year  or  so  after  the  above  date,  that  those  two  skflfol  snigeoas  hastened 
on  with  all  possible  Bpeed>to  the  assistance  of  this  excellent  gentleman, 
and  had  the  satis&ction  of  conducting  him  to  his  post  after  he  had 
entirely  and  permanently  recovered  his  health. 
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Soutb  of  this,  to  spend  the  winter  in  patching  up  my  health 
and  fitting  me  for  future  campaigns. 

On  this  Tour  (from  which  I  shall  return  in  the  spring,  if 
my  health  will  admit  of  it),  I  shall  visit  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida, — the  Euchees — the  Greeks  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
and  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  who  are  yet  remaining 
on  their  lands,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  take  steamer  for  Kew  Orleans  to-morrow,  so,  till 
after  another  campaign,  Adieu. 


LETTER  No.  XLVIL 


SAINT  LOUIS. 

SiNCB  the  date  of  my  last  Letter,  a  whole  long  winter  lias 
passed  ofiE)  which  I  have  whiled  away  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  about  the  shores  of  Florida  and  Texas.  My  health  was 
soon  restored  by  the  congenial  climate  I  there  found,  and 
my  dear  wife  was  my  companion  the  whole  way.  We 
visited  the  different  posts,  and  all  that  we  could  find  to 
interest  us  in  these  delightful  realms,  and  took  steamer 
from  New  Orleans  to  this  place,  where  we  arrived  but  a 
few  days  since. 

Supposing  that  the  reader  by  this  time  may  be  somewhat 
tired  of  following  me  in  my  erratic  wanderings  over  these 
wild  regions,  I  have  resolved  to  sit  down  awhile  before  I  go 
further,  and  open  to  him  my  ahetchlooh^  in  which  I  have 
made  a  great  many  entries,  as  I  have  been  dodging  about, 
and  which  I  have  not  as  yet  shewed  to  him,  for  want  of  re- 
quisite time  and  proper  opportunity. 
(644) 
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In  opening  this  book,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  turn 
over  leaf  after  lea^  and  describe  to  him,  trihe  after  tribe, 
and  chief  after  chie^  of  many  of  those  whom  I  have  visited, 
without  the  tediousnesa  of  travelling  too  minutelj'  over  the 
intervening  distances;  in  which  I  fear  I  might  lose  him  aa 
a  fellow-traveller,  and  leave  him  fagged  out  by  the  way*side, 
before  he  would  see  all  that  I  am  ail^ous  to  show  him. 

About  a  year  eince  I  made  a  visit  to  the 

EICKAP003, 

At  present  but  a  small  tribe^  numbering  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred, the  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  and  warlike  tribe. 
They  are  residing  within  the  state  of  Uliuois^  near  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  living  in  a  poor  and  miserable 
condition,  although  they  have  one  of  the  finest  countries  in 
the  world.  They  hare  been  reduced  in  numbers  by 
whisky  and  small-poXj  and  the  game  being  destroyed  in 
tbcir  country  J  and  having  little  industry  to  work,  they  are 
exceedingly  poor  and  dependent.  In  fact^  there  is  very 
little  inducement  for  them  to  build  houses  and  cultivate 
their  farms,  for  they  own  so  large  and  so  fine  a  tract  of 
country,  which  is  now  completely  surrounded  by  civilizeil 
settlements,  that  they  know,  from  experience,  they  will 
soon  be  obliged  to  sell  out  their  country  for  a  trifle,  and 
move  to  the  West  This  system  of  moving  ha^  already 
commenced  with  them,  and  a  considerable  party  have  lo- 
cated oo  a  tract  of  lands  offered  to  them  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  rivers  a  little  north  of  Fort  Leavenworth.  * 
The  Kiekapoos  have  long  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  and  speak  a  language  so  similar  that  they  seem 
almost  to  he  of  one  family,  ThB  present  chief  of  this  tribe, 
whose  name  is  Kee-an-ne-kuh  (the  foremost  man,)  usually 
called  the  Shaionee  Prophet^  is  a  very  shrewd  and  talented 
man.    When  he  sat  for  his  portrait j  he  took  his  attitude 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  whole  of  tbia  tribe  havo  beeo 
remoTed  bejond  tbo  Missouri,  b&Ting  sold  out  their  lands  In  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  the  GoTemment« 

m 
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whioh  was  that  of  prajer.  And  I  soon  learned  that  he  was 
a  very  devoted  Christian,  regolarly  holding  meetings  in  his 
tribe,  on  the  Sabbath,  preadmig  to  them  and  exhorting 
them  to  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religum,  and  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  &lal  habit  of  whisky-drinking,  which 
he  strenuously  represented  as  the  bane  that  was  to  destroy 
them  all,  if  they  did  n<^  entirely  cease  to  use  it  I  went 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  hear  this  eloquent  man  preslch,  when  he 
had  his  people  assembled  in  the  woods ;  and  although  I 
could  not  understand  his  language,  I  was  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  natural  ease  and  emphasis,  and  gesticulation, 
which  carried  their  own  evidence  of  the  etocjuence  of  his 
sermon. 

I  was  singularly  struck  with  the  noble  efforts  of  this 
champion  of  the  mere  remnant  of  a  poisoned  race,  so 
strenuously  laboring  to  secure  the  remainder  of  his  people 
from  the  deadly  bane  that  has  been  brought  amongst  them 
by  enlightened  Christians,  How  far  the  efforts  of  this 
zealous  man  have  been  succeeded  in  christianizing,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  exemplary  and  con- 
stant endeavors  have  completely  abolished  the  practice  <rf 
drinking  whisky  in  his  tribe;  which  alone  is  a  very 
praiseworthy  achievement,  and  the  first  and  indispensable 
step  towards  all  other  improvements.  I  was  some  time 
amongst  these  people,  and  was  exceedingly  pleased,  and 
surprised  also,  to  witness  their  sobriety,  and  their  peaceable 
conduct ;  not  having  seen  an  instance  of  drunkenness,  or 
seen  or  heard  of  any  use  made  of  spirituons  liquors  whilst 
I  was  amongst  the  tribe. 

Ah-tan-we^tuch  (the  cock  turkey),  is  another  Elickapoo  of 
some  distinction,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Prophet;  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  also,  which  he  is  reading  off  from 
characters  cut  upon  a  stick  that  he  holds  in  his  hands.  It 
was  told  to  me  in  the  tribe  by  the  Traders  (though  I  am 
afraid  to  vouch  for  the  whole  truth  of  it),  that  while  a 
Methodist  preacher  was  soliciting  him  for  permission  to 
preach  in  his  village,  the  Prophet  refused  him  the  privilege, 


X  / 
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but  secretly  took  him  aside  and  supported  lum  until  lie 
learned  from  him  his  creed,  and  his  system  of  teaching  it 
to  others;  when  he  discharged  him,  and  commenced 
preaching  amongst  his  people  himself;  pretending  to  have 
had  an  interview  with  some  superhumim  mission,  or  inspired 
personage;  ingeniously  resolving,  that  if  there  was  any 
honor  or  emolument,  or  influence  to  be  gained  by  the 
promulgation  of  it,  he  might  as  weU  have  it  aa  another 
person;  and  with  this  view  he  commenced  preaching  and 
instituted  a  prayer,  which  he  ingeniously  carved  on  a 
maple-stick  of  an  inch,  and  a  half  in  breadth,  in  charaDtoM 
somewhat  resembling  Chinese;  letters.  These  stioka  with 
the  prayers  on  them,  he  has  introduced  into  every  family 
of  the  tribe,  and  into  the  hands  of  every  individual;  and  as 
he  has  necessarily  the  manufacturing  of  them  all,  he  sells 
them  at  his  own  pice ;  and  has  thus  added  lucre  4o  fame, 
and  in  two  essential  and  ^ective  ways,  augmented  his  iuh 
flaence  in  his  tribe.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
tribe,  so  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  in  the  iabit  of  saying 
their  prayer  from  this  stick  when  going  to  bed  at  night, 
and  also  when  rising  in  the  morning ;  which  was  invariably 
done  by  placing  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  under  the 
upper  character,  until  they  repeat  a  sentence  or  two,  which 
it  suggests  to  them ;  and  then  slipping  it  under  the  next, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stick,  which 
altogether  required  about  ten  minutes,  as  it  was  sun^  over 
in  a  sort  of  a  chaunt,  to  the  end. 

Many  people  have  called  all  this  an  ingenious  piece  of 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  6f  the  Prophet,  and  whether  it  be  so 
or  not j  I  cannot  decide ;  yet  one  thing  I  can  vouch  to  be 
true,  that  whether  his  motives  and  his  life  be  as  pure  as  he 
pretends,  or  not,  his  example  has  done  much  towards  cor- 
recting the  habits  of  his  people,  and  has  eflfectually  turned 
their  attention  from  the  destructive  habits  of  dissipation 
and  vice,  to  temperance  and  indxistry,  in  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  world  may  still  be  unwilling 
to  allow  him  much  credit  for  this,  but  I  am  ready  to  award 
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him  a  great  deal,  who  can  by  his  influence  thus  far  arrest 
the  miseries  of  dissipation  and  the  horrid  deformities  of 
vice,  in  the  descending  prospects  of  a  nation  who  have  so 
long  had,  and  still  have,  the  white-skin  teachers  of  yices 
and  dissipation  amongst  them. 

WEB-AHS. 

These  are  also  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  and 
reduced  by  the  same  causes,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
This  tribe  formerly  lived  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  have 
been  moved  with  the  Piankeshaws,  to  a  position  forty  or 
fifty  miles  south  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 

POT-0-WAT-O-MIBS. 

The  remains  of  a  tribe  who  were  once  very  numerous  and 
warlike,  but  reduced  by  whisky  and  small-pox,  to  their 
present  number,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
hundred.  This  tribe  may  be  said  to  be  semi-civilized, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  so  long  lived  in  contiguity  with 
white  people,  with  whom  their  blood  is  considerably  mixed, 
and  whose  modes  and  whose  manners  they  have  in  many 
respects  copied.  Prom  a  similarity  of  language,  as  well  as 
of  customs  and  personal  appearance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  formeriy  been  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Chip- 
peways  or  Ot-ta-was,  living  neighbors  and  adjoining  to 
them,  on  the  North.  This  tribe  live  within  the  state  of 
Michigan,  and  there  own  a  rich  and  very  valuable  tract  of 
land ;  which,  like  the  Kickapoos,  they  are  selling  out  to  the 
Government,  and  about  to  remove  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  where  a  part  of  the  tribe  have  already  gone  and 
settled,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Leavenworth.  Ol  this  tribe 
I  have  painted  the  portraits  of  On-saw-kie  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  Na-pow-sa  (the  Bear  travelling  in  the  night), 
one  of  the  principal  chiefe  of  the  tribe.  These  people  have 
for  some  time  lived  neighbors  to,  and  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  the  Kickapoos ;  and  very  many  of  the  tribe 
have  become  zealous  disciples  of  the  Kickapoo  prophet, 
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using  his  prayers  most  deyontlj,  and  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  already  described. 

EAS-KAS-KI-ASL 

This  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  that  formerly  oocupied,  and  of 
course  owned,  a  vast  tract  of  country  lying  on  the  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  between  its  banks  and  the  Ohio,  and 
now  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  and  popu- 
lous state  of  Illinois.  History  famishes  us  a  full  and 
extraordinary  account  of  the  once  warlike  character  and 
numbers  of  this  tribe ;  and  also  of  the  disastrous  career 
that  they  have  led,  from  their  first  acquaintance  with  civi- 
lized neighbors ;  whose  nq)acious  avarice  in  grasping  for 
their  fine  lands — ^with  the  banes  of  whisky  and  smaU-pox» 
added  to  the  unexampled  cruelty  of  neighboring  hostile 
tribes,  who  have  struck  at  them  in  the  days  of  their  adver- 
sity, and  helped  to  erase  them  from  existence. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  other  tribe  on  the  Oontineni 
of  equal  power  with  the  Kas-kas-ki-as,  that  have  so  sud* 
denly  sank  down  to  complete  annihilation  and  disappeared. 
The  remnant  of  this  tribe  have  long  since  merged  into  the 
tribe  of  Peorias  of  Illinois ;  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  one 
dozen  of  them  are  now  existing.  With  the  very  few 
remnants  of  this  tribe  will  die  in  a  few  years  a  beautiful 
language,  entirely  distinct  from  aU  others  about  it,  unless 
some  enthusiastic  person  may  preserve  it  fix)m  the  lips  of 
those  few  who  are  yet  able  to  speak  it 

PE-O-BI-AS, 

The  name  of  another  tribe,  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  state  of 
Illinois ;  and,  like  the  above  tribes,  but  a  remnant  and  civ- 
ilized (or  cicatrized  to  speak  more  correctly).  This  tribe 
number  about  two  huncbed,  and  are,  like  most  of  the  other 
remnants  of  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  under  contract  to  move 
to  the  west  of  the  Missouri.  Of  this  tribe  I  painted  the 
portrait  of  Pah-me-cow-e-iah  (the  man  who  tracks),  and 
Kee'fntHra'ni'a  (no  English).    These  are  said  to  be  the  most 
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itiJBfiiitht  UMi  in  the  tribei  and  both  were  Ytxj  oariooalf 
and  weU  dressed,  in  articles  of  ciyilized  xBaau&ctaie. 

The  tenmant  of  anbfther  tribe,  of' the  states  of  IHihois  and' 
Indiana,  -vi^o  hare  also  reoentilj  sold  out  their  coimltj  to 
OoTenunent,  and  are  mdw  contract  to  moYe  to  the  west 
<rftheMiAoari,indie  vicinitjofFortLeaTenwortfa.  NirOr 
oo-mo  (to  fix  wi&  the  foot)^  a  brave  of  distinctbn;  and 
JfiM-MMtf-oA  (the  left  iiandX  a  fieroe-kxddng  and  tbij 
disti&gaished  warrior  with  a  stone^hatchet  in  hci  hand,  are 
£Bur  speeimeaa  of  this  reduced  and  enfeebled  tdbe,  wfaidi 
do  not  somber  more  than  oae  hundred  and  aerentj  penmis 
atthia  time. 

DBLAWABE8. 

The  yeiy  sound  of  this  name  has  earned  terror  whercYer 
it  has  been  heard  in  thelodian  wilderness ;  and  it  has  trav- 
elled and  be^n  known,  laa  well  as  the  people,  over  a  veiy 
great  part  of  the  Oontitieixt.  This  tribe  originally  occupied 
agreat  part  o(  the  eastern  boarder  of  PennsjrlTania,  and  great 
part  of  the  stites  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware*  No  other 
tribe  on  the  ConMnent  has  been  so  much,  moved  and  jostled 
about  by  (nyilized  ii^vasions ;  and  none  have  retreated  so 
fiur,  or  fought  their  way  ao  desp^utely,  as  thegr  have  hon- 
oiably  and  bravely  oontended  for  every  foot  of  the  ground 
they  have  passed  over.  From  the  banks  of  the  Belawaie 
to  the  lovely  Susquehanna,  and  my  native  valley^  and  to  the 
base  of,  and  over,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to  the  Ohio 
riven--to  the  Illinois  und  the  Miasi8six>iri,  and  at  last  to  the 
West  of  the  Missouri,  they  have  been  moved  by  treaties 
after  treaties  widi  the  Oovemment,  who  haive  now  assigned 
to  the  mere  handful  of  them  that  are  left,  a  traet  of  land,  as 
has  been  done  a  do2en  times  before,  in  fee  ^mpU,  for  ever  I 
In  every  move  the  poor  fellows  have  made,  they  have  been 
thrust  against  their  wills  from  the  graves  of  their  &thsrs 
and  their  children ;  and  planted  as  they  now  are,  on  tiie 
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binders  of  new  enemies,  where  their  JSorst  ocoupation  has 
been  to  take  np  their  weapons  in  self  defence,  and  fight  for 
the  ground  they  have  been  planted  on. 

There  is  no  tribe,  perhaps,  amongst  whioh  greater  and 
mora  oontinued  exertions  have  been  made  for  their  oon- 
version  to  Ohristianity ;  and  that  erer  since  the  zealous 
efforts  of  the  Morarian  missionaries,  who  first  began  with 
them;  nor  any,  amongst  whom  those  pious  and  zealous 
e^Cbrts  have  been  squandered  more  in  yain ;  which  has, 
probably,  been  owing  to  the  bad  &ith  with  which  they 
have  so  often  and  so  continually  been  treated  by  white 
people,  which  has  excited  prejudices  that  hare  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  mental  ii^proyement 

llSds  scattered  and  reduced  tribe,  which  once  contained 
some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand,  numbers  at  this  time  but 
eight  hundred ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  for 
the  fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  residing  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
In  these  states,  their  reservations  became  surrounded  by 
white  people,  whom  they  dislike  fbr  neighbors,  and  their 
lands  too  valuable  for  lQdians«*-<aad  the  certain  consequence 
has  been,  that  they  have  sold  out  and  taken  lands  West  of 
the  Mississippi ;  on  to  which  they  have  moved,  and  on 
which  it  is,  and  always  wiU  be,  almost  impossible  to  find 
them,  orwing  to  their  desperato  disposition  fbr  roaming 
about,  indulging  in  the  chase,  and  in  wars  with  their 
m^es. 

The  wild  frontier  on  which  they  are  now  placed,  affords 
them  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  indulge  both  of  these  pro- 
pensities, that  they  will  be  continually  wandering  in  little 
and  desperate  parties,  over  the  vast  buffido  plains,  and 
exposed  to  their  enemies,  tiU  at  last  the  new  country 
which  is  given  to  them,  in  ^^  fee  simple,  fi>r  ever,**  and  which 
is  destitute  of  game,  wiU  be  deserted,  and  they,  like  the 
most  of  the  removed  remnants  of  tribes  will  be  destroyed ; 
and  the  &ith  of  the  Qovemment  well  preserved,  which  has 
ofEbred  tbis  as  their  last  move,  and  these  lands  as  iheir$  in 
fmmmpU^  forever. 
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In  my  trayels  on  tlie  Upper  Missouri,  and  in  the  Bocky  i 

Mountains,  I  learned  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  little  I 

parties  of  these  adventurous  myrmidons,  of  only  six  or  '^ 

eight  in  numbers,  had  visited  diose  remote  tribes,  at  two  I 

thousand  miles  distance ;  and  in  several  instances,  after 
having  cajoled  a  whole  tribe — having  been  feasted  in  their  ' 

villages — having    solemnized  the  articles  of  everlasting  | 

peace  with  them,  and  received  many  presents  at  their 
hands,  and  taken  affectionate  leave,  have  brought  away 
six  or  eight  scalps  with  them ;  and  nevertheless,  braved 
their  way,  and  defended  themselves  as  they  retreated  in  | 

safety  out  of  their  enemies'  country,  and  through  the 
regions  of  other  hostile  tribes,  where  they  managed  to  i 

receive  the  same   honors,  and   come    off   with    similar  i 

trophies.  !| 

Amongst  this  tribe  there  are  some  renowned  chiefe, 
whose  lives,  if  correctly  written,  would  be  matter  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind  for  the  reading  world ;  and  of  | 

which,  it  may  be  in  my  power  at  some  future  time,  to 
give  a  more  detailed  accoimt, 

MO-HEE-CON-NEUHS,  ob  MOHEGANS  (thb  good  oakoxmev) 

There  are  four  hundred  of  this  once  powerful  and  still 
famous  tribe,  residing  near  Green  Bay,  on  a  rich  tract  of 
land  given  to  them  by  the  Government,  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  near  Winnebago  lake— on  which  they  are 
living  very  comfortably ;  having  brought  with  them  firom 
their  former  country,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  they  had  there  efEectually 
learned  and  practiced. 

This  tribe  are  the  remains,  and  all  that  are  left,  of  the 
once  powerful  and  celebrated  tribe  of  Pequots  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. History  tells  us,  that  in  their  wars  and 
dissensions  with  the  whites,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tribe  moved  off  under  the  command  of  a  rival  chie^  and 
established  a  separate  tribe  or  band,  and  took  the  name  of 
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Mo-hee-con-neulis,  whicli  tliey  have  preserved  uDtil  the 
present  day ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe  having  long  since  been 
extinct. 

The  chief  of  this  tribe,  Ee-touho-kaum  (both  sides  of  the 
river),  which  I  have  painted  at  full  length,  with  a  psalm- 
book  in  one  hand,  and  a  cane  in  the  other,  is  a  very  shrewd 
and  intelligent  man,  and  a  professed  and,  I  think,  sincere 
Christian.  Waun-naw-eon  (the  dish),  John  W.  Quinney  in 
civilized  dress,  is  a  civilized  Indian,  well-educated — 
speaking  good  English — ^is  a  Baptist  missionary  preacher, 
and  a  very  plansible  and  eloquent  speaks. 

O-NBI-DA'S. 

The  remnant  of  a  numerous  tribe  that  have  been  destroyed 
by  wars  with  the  whites — ^by  whisky  and  small- pox, 
numbering  at  present  but  five  or  six  hundred,  and  living 
in  the  most  miserable  poverty,  on  their  reserve  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  near  Utica  and  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk 
river.  This  tribe  was  one  of  the  confederacy  called  the  Six 
Nations,  and  much  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of 
New  York.  The  present  chief  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Bread.  He  is  a  shrewd  and  talented  man,  well  educated, 
— speaking  good  English — is  handsome,  and  a  polite  and 
gentlemanly  man  in  his  deportment 

TUS-KA-BO-BA'S. 

Another  of  the  tribe  in  the  oonfbderacy  of  the  Six  Nations, 
once  numerous,  but  reduced  at  the  present  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred.  This  litde  tribe  are  living  on  their  reserve, 
a  fine  tract  of  land,  near  Buffiilo,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  surrounded  by  civilized  settlements.  Many  of  them 
are  good  &rmers,  raising  abundant  and  fine  crops. 

The  chief  of  die  tribe  is  a  very  dignified  man,  by  the 
name  of  Ou-sickj  and  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  whom  I 
have  painted  is  a  very  talented  man — has  been  educated  for 
the  pulpit  in  some  one  of  our  public  institutions,  and  is 
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now  a  Baptist  |Hnacher  and  I  am  told  a  yesy  eloqtenl 
speaker. 

SEN-B-CA'S. 

One  thoafland  two  hundsed  in  number,  at  present^  Uyiiig 
on  their  reserre,  near  Bafiblo,  and  within  a  few  mDeB  of 
Niagara  Palls,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  tribe 
formerly  lived  cm  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes ;  but,  like  all  the  other  tribes  who  hare  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  *' march  of  oivilizatibn,"  have  repeatedly  bar* 
gained  away  their  country,  and  removed  to  the  West^ 
which  easily  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  familiar  phrase 
that  is  used  amongst  them,  that  ^they  are  going  to  the 
setting  sun."  , 

This  tribe,  when  first  known  to  the  civilized  world,  con^ 
tained  some  eight  or  ten  thousand ;  and  from  their  .position 
in  the  centre  of  the  state  of  New  York,  held  an  important 
place  in  its  history.  The  Senecas  were  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  effective  tribes,  constituting  the  compact 
called  the  "  Six  Nations  f  which  was  a  confederacy  formed 
by  six  tribes,  who  joined  in  a  league  as  an  effective  mode 
of  gaining  strength,  and  preserving  themselves  by  combined 
efforts  which  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  neighboring  tribes,  or  to  resist  the  incursions 
of  white  people  in  their  country.  This  confederacy 
consisted  of  the  Senecas,  Qneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
Mohawks,  and  Tuskaroras;  and  until  the  innovations  of 
rWhite  people,  with  their  deitraoiive  engines  of  war^— with 
whisky  and  jadaU-poQC,  they  held  their  sway  in  the  counlrj^ 
eanrying  victory,  and.eonseqnenily  terrcnr  and  dismay 
wherever  they  warred.  Theix' War-parties  were  fearlessly 
sent  into  Oonneoticnt  and  Massadhnsetts,  to  Yii^gima,  and 
even  to  ihQ  Oardinas,  and  vfetory  everywhere  crowned 
their  efforta  •  Their  oombined  strength,  howevar,  in  all  its 
might,  poor  fellows,:  wia  not  enoc^h  to  withstand  the  siege 
t>£  their  insidioas  foes-^-a  deirtaroying  £ooi  that  has  risen 
and  advanced,  like  a  flqod*tide  upon  them,  and  covered 
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tiieir  coiiDtiyi  h$&  Ixpokjeu.up  tta^  Mrong  holds,  baa  driyen 
them  firom  Iwd  to  Imd ;  a&d  in  their  retreat|  haa  drowned 
the  most  of  them  in  its  waves. 

The  Seneoas  are  the  most  numteroos  remnant  g£  this 
oompaot;  and  haive  at  their  head  an  nged  and  very  dis^ 
tingaishei  chiefi  familiarly  known  throughout  the  United 
jBtates,  by  the  nam^  of  Hed  Jacket.  I  painted  his  portraijK 
from  the  lifey  in  the  oostnme.iu  whioh  he  is  represented ; 
^d  indulge  him  alsO)  in  the  wish  he  expreaei^t  *^  that  ho 
might  be  seen  standing  on  the  Table  Bock^at  the  Falls  o| 
Niagara ;  about  whioh  plaoe  he  thought  his  spirit  would 
linger  after  he  was  dead."   . 

Good  Hunter^  and  Sdrd  Hichanh  ^^  ^^  speoimens  of  the 
Tnrarriors  of  this  tribe  or  rather  hunters ;  or  perhaps^  still 
jnore  correctly  peaking, /armer«;  for  the  Seneeas  have  had 
no  battles  to  fight  lately,  and  very  little  game  to  kill,  except^ 
squirrels  and  pheasants ;  and  their  hands  are  turned  to  the 
plough,  having  become,  most  of  them,  tolerable  fanners ; 
raising  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
from  the  soiL 

The  £Ekme  as  well  as  the  face  of  Bed  Jacket,  is  generally 
familiar  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Panadas ;  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  not 
known  him,  I  will  briefly  say,  that  he  has  been  for  many, 
years  the  head  chief  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  that  once 
powerful  compact,  the  Six  Nations ;  a  part  of  whom  reside, 
on  their  reservations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Senecas, 
^mounting  perhaps  in  all,  to  about  four  thousand,  and  owun 
ing  some  two  hundred  thousand  acres  oS  fine  lauds.  Of  this 
Confederacy,  the  Mohawks  and  Cayugas,  chiefly  emi^grated* 
to  Canada^  some  fifty  years  ago,  leaving  the  Senecas,  the 
Tuskaroras,  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas  in  the  state  of  New 
iTork,  on  fine  tracts  of  lands,  completely  surrounded  with 
white  population;  who  by  industry  and  enterprise,  are 
making  the  Indian  lands  too  valuable  to  be  long  in  their, 
possession,  who  will  no  doubt  be  induced  to  sell  out  to  the 
Government,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exchange  Uiem  for  lands 
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West  of  Ae  Mississippi,  where  it  is  the  avowed  intention 
of  the  Government  to  remove  all  the  border  tribes.* 

Red  Jacket  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  his  day;  and  no  doubt,  mote  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  his  influence  in  council,  than  as  a  warrior, 
in  which  character  I  think  history  has  not  said  much  <rf 
him.  This  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fiu5t 
that  the  wars  of  his  nation  were  chiefly  fought  before  his 
fighting  days ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  his 
talents  have  been  spent  with  his  tribe,  during  its  downfidl ; 
where,  instead  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  wars,  they  have  had 
a  more  fetal  and  destructive  enemy  to  encounter,  in  the 
insidious  encroachments  of  pale  feces,  which  he  has  been 
for  many  years  exerting  his  eloquence  and  all  his  talents  to 
resist.  Poor  old  chief— not  all  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  would  be  able  to  avert  the  calamity, 
that  awaits  his  declining  nation — to  resist  the  despoiling 
hand  of  mercenary  white  man,  that  opens  and  spreads 
liberally,  but  to  entrap  the  unwary  and  ignorant  within  its 
withering  grasp. 

This  talented  old  man  has  for  many  years  past,  stren- 
uously remonstrated  both  to  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
encroachments  of  white  people ;  whom  he  represented  bs 
using  every  endeavor  to  wrest  from  them  their  lands— to 
destroy  their  game,  introducing  vices  of  a  horrible  character, 
and  unknown  to  his  people  by  nature  1  and  most  vehem- 
ently of  all,  has  he  continually  remonstrated  against  the 
preaching  of  missionaries  in  his  tribe ;  alleging,  that  the 
"  black  coats  "  (as  he  calls  the  clergymen),  did  more  mischief 
than  good  in  his  tribe,  by  creating  doubts  and  dissensions 
amongst  his  people  I  which  are  destructive  of  his  peace,  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Sepecas  and  all  the  other  remnants 
of  the  Six  Nations  residing  in  the  state  of  New  York,  have  agreed  in 
Treaties  with  the  United  States  to  remove  to  tracts  of  country  assigned  I    ' 

them,  West  of  the  Mississippi,  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  reserva* 
tions  in  the  state  of  New  York.  'i  ^ 
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dangerous  to  the  suocess,  and  even  existence  of  his  tribe. 
Like  many  other  great  men  who  endeavor  to  soothe  broken 
and  painful  feelings,  by  the  kindness  of  the  bottle,  he  has 
long   since    taken  up  whisky-drinking  to  excess;    and 
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much  of  his  time,  lies  drunk  in  his  cabin,  or  under  the 

comer  of  a  fence,  or  wherever  else  its  kindness  urges  the 

necessity  of  his  dropping  his  helpless  body  and  limbs,  to 

,  indulge  in  the  delightful  spell.    He  is  as  great  a  drunkard 
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as  some  of  our  most  distingaished  law-girers  and  law- 
makers; and  yet  tm  HfMs  more  eulpahUj  as  be  has  little  to 
do  in  life,  and  widds  the  destinies  of  a  nation  in  his 
.handsl* 

There  are  no  better  people  to  be  found,  thaA  the  Seneca 
Indians — none  that  I  know  of  that  are  by  Nature  more 
talented  and  ingenious :  nor  any  that  would  be  found  to  be 
better  neighbors,  if  the  arts  and  abuses  of  white  men  and 
whisky,  eould  be  kept  away  from  them.  They  have 
mostly  laid  down  their  hunting  habits,  and  become  efficient 
formers,  raising  fine  crops  of  com,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  hogs,  cattle  and  horses,  and  other  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

I-E0-QU0I8. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerM  tribes  that  ever 
existed  in  the  Northern  regions  of  our  country,  and  now 
one  of  the  most  completely  annihilated.  This  tribe  occupied 
a  vast  tract  of  coimtry  on  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  between 
its  banks  and  Lake  Ghamplain ;  and  at  times,  by  conquest, 
actually  over-run  the  whole  country,  from  that  to  the  shores 
of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  But  by  their  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  French,  English,  and  Indians,  and 
dissipation  and  disease,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  an- 
nihilated* The  few  remnants  of  them  have  long  since 
merged  into  other  tribes,  and  been  mostly  lost  sight  off 

*  This  celebrated  chief  died  several  yesn  unce,  in  his  village  near 
Buffalo;  and  since  his  death  oar  fernons  comedian,  Mr.  Placide,  has 
erected  a  handsome  and  appn^riate  monument  over  his  grave ;  and  I 
am  pleased  i^  to  leant,  that  my  friend,  Wm.  L.  8tone,  Esq.,  is  bnflding 
him  a  still  more  lasting  one  in  history,  which  he  is  compiling,  of  the  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  an  early  perusal  of  which  I  can  confidently 
refer  the  world  for  mach  cnrions  and  valuable  information. 

t  The  whol^of  the  Six  Nations  have  been  by  some  writers  denemiaa- 
ted  Iroquois— how  correct  this  may  be,  I  am  not  qnite  able  to  say ;  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  is,  that  the  Iroquois  tribe  did  not  all  belong  to 
that  Oonfederocy,  their  original  country  was  on  the  shores  of  the  St 
Lawrence;  and,  although  one  branch  of  their  nation,  the  Mohawks^ 
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Of  this  tribe  I  liave  painted  but  one,  Noto-way  (the  thinker). 
This  was  an  excellent  man,  and  was  handsomely  dressed 
for  his  picture.  I  had  much  conversation  with  him,  and 
became  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  the  early  history  of  his  tribe,  as  well  as  of 
the  position  and  condition  of  il«  few  scattered  remnants, 
who  are  yet  in  existence.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he 
had  always  learned  that  the  Iroquois  had  conquered  nearly 
all  the  world ;  but  the  Gbeat  Spirit  being  offended  at  the 
great  slaughters  by  his  fSeivorite  people,  resolved  to  punish 
them ;  and  he  sent  a  dreadful  disease  amongst  them,  that 
carried  the  most  of  them  ojQT,  and  all  the  rest  that  could  be 
found,  were  killed  by  their  enemies — that  though  he  was 
an  Iroquois,  which  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  to  me,  as 
I  was  to  "  make  him  live  after  he  was  dead ;"  he  wished  it 
to  be  generally  thought,  that  he  was  a  Ohippeway,  that  he 
might  live  as  long  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  wished  it  when 
he  made  him.* 

formed  a  part,  and  the  most  effective  portion  of  that  compact,  yet  the 
other  members  of  it  spoke  different  langoages ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Iroqnois  moved  their  settlements  farther  North  and  East,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  continual  wars  carried  on  bj  the  Six  Nations.  It  is  of 
this  part  of  the  tribe  that  I  am  speaking,  when  I  mention  them  as  nearly 
extinct 

*  Since  the  above  Letter  was  written,  all  the  tribes  and  remnants  of 
tribes  mentioned  in  it  have  been  removed  by  the  (Government,  to  lands 
West  of  the  Mississippi  and  Hissouri,  given  to  them  in  addition  to  con- 
siderable annuities,  in  consideration  for  the  immense  tracts  of  country 
they  have  left  on  the  frontier,  and  within  the  States.  There  are  also 
other  tribes  who  have  been  removed  by  Treaty  sti^atiens,  in  the 
same  way,  which  are  treated  of  in  subsequent  Letters.  The  Govern^ 
ment,  under  General  Jackson,  strenuously  set  forth  and  earned  out^ 
the  policy  of  removing  all  the  semi-civilized  and  border  Indians,  to  a 
country  West  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  although  the  project  had  many 
violent  opponents,  yet  there  were  many  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  it| 
and  the  tldog  has  hem  at  Uui  dcnu;  and  a  few  years  will  decide>  by 
the  best  of  all  arguments,  whether  the  policy  was  a  good  one  or  not 
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ST.  LOUIS. 

Whilst  I  am  thus  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  tribee 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  on  the  borders  of  Mexico,  and  the 
confines  of  Canada,  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  taking 
him  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  which  place  I  have  not  yet  quite 
reached  myself,  in  my  wild  rambles,  but  most  undoubtedly 
shall  ere  long,  if  my  strolling  career  be  not  suddenly  stop- 
ped. I  scarcely  need  tell  the  reader  where  the  Columbia 
Biyer  is  since  its  course  and  its  character  have  been  so 
often,  and  so  well  described,  by  recent  trayellers  through 
those  regions.  I  can  now  but  glance  at  this  remote  country 
and  its  customs ;  and  revert  to  it  again  after  I  shall  have 
(560) 
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examined  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  collected  mj  materials  for 
a  f oiler  account 

FLAT  HEADS. 

These  are  a  very  numerous  people,  inliabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia  Biver,  and  a  vast  txact  of  country  lying 
to  the  South  of  it,  and  living  in  a  country  which  is 
exceedingly  sterile  and  almost  entirely,  in  many  parts, 
destitute  of  game  for  the  subsistence  of  the  savage ;  they 
are  mostly  obliged  to  live  on  roots,  which  they  dig  from 
the  ground,  and  fish  which  they  take  from  the  streams; 
the  consequences  of  which  are,  that  they  are  generally 
poor  and  miserably  clad ;  and  in  no  respect  equal  to  the 
Indians  of  whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  who  live  on 
the  East  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in  the  ranges  of  the 
buf^oes;  and  where  they  are  well-fed,  and  mostly  have 
good  horses  to  ride,  and  materials  in  abundance  for  manu- 
facturing their  beautiful  and  comfortable  dresses. 

The  people  generally  denominated  Flat  Heads,  are  divided 
into  a  great  many  bands,  and  although  they  have  undoubt- 
edly got  their  name  from  the  custom  of  flattening  the  head ; 
yet  there  are  but  very  few  of  those  so  denominated,  who 
actually  practice  that  extraordinary  custom. 

The  Nez  Perces  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Columbia,  are  a  part  of  this 
tribe,  though  they  are  seldom  known  to  flatten  the  head 
like  those  lower  down,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Hee-oKkS'te-hin  (the  rabbit  skin  leggings),  and  Wco-a-Kco-a- 
KcoteB-min  (no  horns  on  his  head),  are  young  men  of  this 
tribe.  These  two  young  men,  when  I  painted  them,  were 
in  beautiful  Sioux  dresses,  which  had  been  presented  to 
them  in  a  talk  with  the  Sioux,  who  treated  them  very 
kindly,  while  passing  through  the  Sioux  country.  These 
two  men  were  part  of  a  delegation  that  came  across  the 
Bocky  Mountains  to  St.  Louis,  a  few  years  since,  to 
inquire  for  the  truth  of  a  representation  which  they  said 
some  white  man  had  made  amongst  them,   '^  that  our 

36 
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religion  was  better  than  tfaeirs^  and  that  they  iroidd  all 
be  lost  if  they  did  not  embrace  it." 

Two  old  and  venerable  men  of  this  party  died  in  St 
Louis,  and  I  travelled  two  thousand  miles,  companion  with 
these  two  young  fellowa,  towards  their  own  oountry,  and 
became  much  pleased  with  their  manners  and  dispositionsL 

The  last  mentioned  of  the  two^  died  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  Biver  on  his  way  home,  with  disease 
which  he  had  contracted  in  the  civilized  district ;  and  the 
other  one  I  have  since  learned,  arrived  safely  amongst  his 
Mends,  conveying  to  them  the  melancholy  intelligence  of 
the  deaths  of  fJl  the  rest  of  his  party;  but  asBturanoes  at  the 
same  time,  from  General  dark,  and  many  reverend  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  report  which  they  had  heard  was  wdl 
founded;  and  that  missionaries,  good  and  religious  men, 
would  soon  come  amongst  them  to  teach  this  religion,  so 
that  they  could  all  understand  and  have  &e  benefits  of  it 

When  I  first  heard  the  report  of  the  object  <^  this  extra^ 
ordinary  mission  across  the  mountains,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it;  but  on  conversing  with  C^eneral  Olarkon  a  Aitore 
occasion,  I  was  ftdly  convinced  of  the  &ct;  and  I,  like  thous^ 
ands  of  others,  have  had  the  satisfiiction  of  witnessing  the 
complete  success  that  has  crowned  the  bold  and  daring  ex- 
ertions <rf  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Spalding,  two  reverend  gentle- 
men who  have  answered  in  a  Christian  manner  to  this 
unprecedented  call ;  and  with  their  wives  have  crossed  the 
most  rugged  wilds  and  wildernesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  triumphantly  proved  to  the  world,  that  the  Indians,  in 
their  native  wilds  are  a  kind  and  firiendly  people,  and 
susceptible  of  mental  improvement 

I  had  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  to  ensure  success, 
the  exertions  of  pious  men  should  be  carried  into  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  civ- 
ilized vices;  audi  so  expressed  my  opinion  to  the  Beverend 
Mr  Spalding  and  his  lady,  in  Pittsburg,  when  on  their 
way,  in  their  first  tour  to  that  distant  country.  I  have 
seen  the  Beverend  Mr.  Lee  and  several  others  of  the  missioii, 
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fleveral  years  sinoe  the  fonnation  of  their  scIidoI  ;  as  well  as 
seyeral  gentlemen  wbo  have  visited  their  settlement,  and 
firbm  all,  I  am  fuUj  oonvinced  of  the  oomplete  success  of 
these  excellent  and  persevering  genUemen,  in  proving  to 
the  world  the  absurditjr  of  the  assertion  ihat  has  been  often 
made,  ^  thatf  the  Indian  can  never  be^vilittd  orx^hristian* 
ized.*^  Thedr  mnintemipted  transit  over  such  a  vast  and 
wild  journey,  also  with  their  wives  ou  horseback,  who  were 
everywhere  on  their  way,  as  well  as  amongst  the  tribes 
wh^e  they  have  looaled,  treated  with  the  utmost  kind* 
ness  and  respect)  bears  strong  testimony  to  tlie  assertions  so 
often  made  by  trt^vellers  in  those  countries,  that  these  are,  ia 
ihetr  nabivestate,  a  kind  and  excellent  people. 

I  hope  I  shall  on  a  fVtture  occasion,  be  able  to  give  the 
reader  some  further  detailed  account  of  the  sucoess  of  these 
zealous  and  ezcdlent  men,  whose  example,  of  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  ikere  teaching  Idie 
Indian  in  the  true  and  effibetive  way,  will  be  a  lasting  honor 
to  themselves,  and  I  fuUy  believe,  a  permanent  boiefit  to 
those  ignorant  and  benighted  people. 

THE  CHINOOKS, 

Inhabiting  the  lower  parts  of  the  Columbia,  are  a  small 
tribe,  and  correcdy  come  under  the  name  of  Flat-Heads,  as 
they  are  almost  the  only  people  who  strictly  adhere  to  the 
oustom  of  squeezing  and  flattening  the  head ;  which  is  done 
by  placing  the  back  on  a  board,  or  thick  plank,  to  which  it 
is  lashed  by  thongs,  to  a  position  from  which  it  cannot 
escape,  and  the  bade  of  the  bead  supported  by  a  sort  of  pil- 
low, made  of  moss  or  rabbit  skins,  with  an  inclined  piece^ 
resting  on  the  ftwrehead ;  being  every  day  drawn  down  a 
littte  tighter  by  means  of  a  cord,  whi(di  holds  it  in  its  place, 
imtil  it  at  length  touches  the  nose;  thus  forming  a  straight 
line  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 

This  process  is  seemingly  a  very  cruel  one,  though  I  doubt 
whetiier  it  causes  much  pain:  as  it  is  done  in  earliest 
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in&noy,  whilst  the  bones  are  soft  and  cartilaginous,  and 
easily  pressed  into  this  distorted  shape,  by  forcing  the 
occipitid  np,  and  the  frontal  down ;  so  that  the  skull  at  the 
top,  in  profile,  will  show  a  breadth  of  not  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  hal^  or  two  inches;  when  in  a  firont  yiew  it 
exhibits  a  great  expansion  on  the  sides,  making  it  at  the 
top,  nearly  the  width  of  one  and  a  half  natural  heads. 

By  this  remarkable  operation,  the  brain  is  singularly 
changed  from  its  natural  shape;  but  in  all  probability,  not 
in  the  least  diminished  or  injured  in  its  natural  frinctions. 
This  belief  is  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  many  credible 
witnesses,  who  hare  closely  scrutinized  them;  and  ascer- 
tained that  those  who  have  the  head  flattened,  are  in  no  way 
inferior  in  intellectual  powers  to  those  whose  heads  are  in 
iheir  natural  shapes. 

In  the  process  of  flattening  the  head,  there  is  often  another 
form  of  crib  or  cradle,  into  which  the  child  is  placed,  much 
in  the  form  of  a  small  canoe,  dug  out  of  a  log  of  wood,  with 
a  carity  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  the  child, 
and  the  head  also,  givingit  room  to  expand  in  width;  while 
from  the  head  of  the  cradle  there  is  a  sort  of  a  lever,  with 
an  elastic  spring  to  it  that  comes  down  on  the  forehead  c^ 
the  child,  and  produces  the  same  effects  as  the  one  I  have 
above  described. 

The  child  is  wrapped  in  rabbits'  skins,  and  placed  in  this 
little  coffin-like  looking  cradle,  from  which  it  is  not,  in  some 
instances,  taken  out  fbr  several  weeks.  The  bandages  over 
and  about  the  lower  limbs,  and  as  high  up  as  the  breast,  are 
loose,  and  repeatedly  taken  off  in  the  same  day,  as  the  child 
may  require  cleansing ;  but  the  head  and  shoxdders  are  kept 
strictly  in  the  same  position,  and  the  breast  given  to  the 
child  by  holding  it  up  in  the  cradle,  loosing  the  outer  end 
of  the  lever  that  comes  over  the  nose,  and  raising  it  up  or 
turning  it  aside,  so  as  to  allow  the  child  to  come  at  the  breast 
without  moving  its  head. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  in&nts  are  generally  carried 
^n  these  cradles  is  three^  five,  or  eight  weeks,  until  the  bones 
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ore  90  formed  as  to  keep  their  shapes,  and  preserve  this  sin- 
golar  appearance  through  life. 

This  little  cradle  has  a  strap,  which  passes  over  the  wo- 
man's forehead  whilst  the  cradle  rides  on  her  back ;  and  if  the 
child  dies  during  its  subjection  to  this  rigid  mode,  its  cradle 
becomes  its  coffin,  forming  a  little  canoe,  in  which  it  lies 
floating  on  the  water  in  some  sacred  pool,  where  thej  are 
often  in  the  habit  of  &stening  the  canoes,  containing  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  old  and  the  young;  or  which  is  often  the 
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case,  elevated  into  the  branches  of  trees,  where  their  bodies 
are  left  to  decay,  and  their  bones  to  dry;  whilst  they  are 
bandaged  in  many  skins,  and  curiously  packed  in  their 
canoes,  with  paddles  to  propel,  and  ladles  to  bail  them  out, 
and  provisions  to  last,  and  pipes  to  smoke,  as  they  are 
performing  their  "long  journey  after  death,  to  their  contem- 
plated hunting  grounds,"  which  these  people  think  is  to 
be  performed  in  their  canoes. 
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This  mode  of  flaUening  &e  bead  is  oertainly  one  of  the 
most  unaccoantable,  as  well  as  .QZuDeaning  onstomsi  fbond 
amongst  the  Noorth  American  Tndtana.  What  it  conld  have 
originated  io,  orfor  what  purpose,  oiher  than  a  mere  nseleas 
fJEuihion,  it  conld  haVe  been  inyeaated,  no  human  being  can 
piobablj  ever  tell.  The  Indians  hare  manj  cnrions  and 
ridicalocis  lasbioiMi^  which  hare  come  into  existence  no  doabt| 
by  aooide^^  and  are, c^  no  eartUj  nse;:(like  many  ^y 
&9hi(ms  in  leiUightened  0ooiety),iyel;  .they  ate  peerpettoted 
much  longer,  and  that  only  because  their  ancestors  practiced 
them  in  ages  gone  by.  The  greater  part  of  Indian  modes, 
however,  and  particularly  those  that  are  accompanied  with 
much  pain  or  trouble  in  their  enactment,  are  most  wonder- 
ftdly  adapted  to  the  production  of  some  good  or  useful 
results;  for  which  the  inquisitiye  world,  I  am  sure,  may  for 
ever  look  in  vain  to  this  stupid  and  useless  fashion,  that  has 
most  unfortunately  been  engendered  on  these  ignorant 
people,  whose  superstition  forbids  them  to  lay  it  down. 

It  is  a  curious  £EMst,  and  one  that  shoxdd  be  mentioned 
hfere,  that  these  people  have  not  been  alone  in  this  strange 
custom;  but  that  it  existed  and  was  practiced  precisely  the 
same  until  recently  amongst  the  Ghootaws  and  Chickasaws ; 
who  occupied  a  large  part  of  tibe  states  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  where  they  have  laid  their  bones,  and  hundreds 
of  their  skulls  have  been  procured,  bearing  incontroyertible  ! 

evidence  of  a  similar  treatment  with  similar  results.  | 

The  Choctaws  who  are  now  living,  do  not  flatten  the 
head ;  the  custom  like  that  of  the  medicine^gy  and  many 
others,  which  the  Indians  have  departed  from,  from  the  as- 
surances of  white  people,  that  they  were  of  no  use,  and  were 
utterly  ridiculous  to  be  followed.  Whilst  amongst  the  CJhoo- 
taws,  I  could  learn  little  more  from  the  people  about  sudi  a  i 

custom,  than  that  ''their  old  men  recollected  to  have  heard 
it  spoken  of" — ^which  is  much  less  satisfiustory  evidence  than 
inquisitive  white  people  get  by  referring  to  the  grav^ 
which  the  Indian  never  meddles  with.    The  distance  of  th6  I 

Choctaws  from  the  country  of  the  Chinooks,  is  certainly  }; 
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betveea  two  and  three  thousand  miles ;  and  there  being  no 
intervening  tribes  practicing  the  same  customi  and  no 
probability  that  any  two  tribes  in  a  state  of  Nature,  would 
ever  hit  upon  so  peculiar  an  absurdity,  we  come,  whether 
wiUin^y  or  not,  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  tribes  must  at 
some  former  period,  have  lived  neighbors  to  each  other,  or 
have  been  parts  of  the  same  family ;  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstances have  gradually  removed  to  such  a  very  great 
distance  from  each  other.  Nor  does  this,  in  my  opinion  (as 
many  suppose),  fiimish  any  very  strong  evidence  in  support 
oftibetheory,  that  the  different  tribes  haveall  sprung  from  one 
stock ;  but  carries  a  strong  argument  to  the  other  side,  by 
famishing  proof  of  the  very  great  tenacity  these  people  have 
for  their  peculiar  customs ;  many  of  which  are  certainly  not 
general,  but  often  carried  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to 
the  other,  or  from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  bands  or  sections  of 
tribes,  which  ofken  get  "  run  off**  by  their  enemies  in  wars, 
or  in  hunting,  as  I  have  before  described ;  where  to  emigrate 
to  a  vast  distance  is  not  so  unaccountable  a  thing,  but  almost 
the  inevitable  resuUj  of  a  tribe  that  have  got  set  in  motion, 
all  the  way  amongst  deadly  foes,  in  whose  countries  it  would 
be  &tal  to  stop. 

I  am  obliged  therefore,  to  believe^  that  either  the  Chin- 
ooks  emigrated  from  the  Atlantic,  or  that  the  Choctaws  came 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet,  to  compare  the 
languages  of  these  two  tribes,  in  which  I  should  expect  to 
find  some  decided  resemblance*  They  might,  however,  have 
been  near  neighbors,  and  practising  a  copied  custom  where 
there  was  no  resemblance  in  their  language. 

Whilst  among  the  Choctaws  I  wrote  down  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  their  chie&,  the  following  tradition,  which  seems 
strongly  to  fkvor  the  supposition  that  they  came  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  West,  and  probably  from  beyond  the 
Eooky  Mountains : — TradUion.  "The  Choctaws  a  great  many 
winters  ago,  commenced  moving  from  the  country  where 
they  then  lived,  which  was  a  great  distance  to  the  west  of 
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the  great  river,  and  tlie  mountains  of  gnow:  and  they  were 
a  great  many  years  on  their  way.  A  great  medicine-man 
led  them  the  whole  way,  by  going  before  with  a  red  pole, 
which  he  stuck  in  the  ground  every  night  where  they  en- 
camped. This  pole  was  every  morning  found  leaning  to  the 
East ;  and  he  told  them  that  they  must  continue  to  travel  to 
the  East  until  the  pole  woidd  stand  upright  in  their 
encampment,  and  that  there  the  Great  Spirit  had  directed 
that  they  should  live.  At  a  place  which  they  named  Nah- 
ne-worye  (the  sloping  hill),  the  pole  stood  straight  up,  where 
they  pitched  their  encampment,  which  was  one  mile  square, 
with  the  men  encamped  on  the  outside,  and  the  women  and 
children  in  the  centre ;  which  is  the  centre  of  the  old  Choc- 
taw nation  to  'this  day.'  " 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  there  are 
besides  the  Ohinooka^  the  Kltch-a-tacks,  Cheehaylas^  Na-<u, 
and  many  other  tribes,  whose  customs  are  interesting,  and 
of  whose  manufactures,  my  Museum  contains  many  very 
curious  and  interesting  specimens. 

The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  rugged  wildernesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  chiefly  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows,  of 
whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  and  the  Shoshonees  or 
Snakes,  who  are  a  part  of  the  Camanchees,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  the  Shoshokies  or  root-diggers,  who  inhabit 
the  southern  parts  of  those  vast  and  wild  realms,  with  the 
Arapohoes  and  Navahoes,  who  are  neighbours  to  the 
Oamanchees  on  the  West,  having  Santa  Fe  on  the  South, 
and  the  coast  of  California  on  the  West.  Of  the  Shosho- 
nees and  Shoshokies,  all  travellers  who  have  spoken  of 
them,  give  them  a  good  character,  as  a  kind  and  hospitable 
and  harmless  people;  to  which  feet  I  coxdd  cite  the 
unquestionable  authorities  of  the  excellent  Bev.  Mr.  Parker, 
who  has  published  his  interesting  Tour  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Capt  Bonneville  and  others; 
and  I  allege  it  to  be  a  truth,  that  the  reason  why  we  find 
them  as  they  are  uniformly  described,  a  kind  and  inoffensive 
people,  is,  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  abused — ^that  they 
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are  in  their  primitive  state,  as  the  Ghreat  Spirit  made  and 
endowed  them  with  good  hearts  and  kind  feelings,  unalloyed 
and  untainted  by  the  vices  of  the  money-making  world. 

To  the  same  fiwt,  relative  to  the  tribes  on  the  Columbia 
river,  I  have  been  allowed  to  quote  the  authority  of 
H.  Beaver,  a  very  worthy  and  kind  Eeverend  Gentleman 
of  England,  who  has  been  for  several  years  past  living  with 
these  people,  and  writes  to  me  thus : — 

"I  shall  be  always  ready,  with  pleasure,  to  testify  my 
perfect  accordance  with  the  sentiments  I  have  heard  you 
express,  both  in  your  public  lectures,  and  private  conver- 
sation, relative  to  the  much-traduced  character  of  our  Bed 
brethren,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  their  honesty^  hospitality 
and  peacedblenessj  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Columbia.  Whatever  of  a  contrary  disposition  has  at  any 
time,  in  those  parts,  been  displayed  by  them,  has,  I  am  per- 
suaded been  exotic,  and  forced  on  them  by  the  depravity 
and  impositions  of  the  white  Traders." 


LETTEE  No.  XTiTX. 


ST.  LOUIS. 

IN  one  of  my  last  Letters  from  Fort  Gibson,  written 
some  months  since,  I  promised  to  open  my  note-book  on  a 
fritore  occasion,  to  give  some  further  account  of  tribes  and 
remnants  of  tribes  located  in  that  vicinity,  amongst  whom 
I  had  been  spending  some  time  with  my  pen  and  my  pencil; 
and  haying  since  that  time  extended  my  rambles  oyer  much 
of  that  ground  again,  and  also  through  the  regions  of  the 
East  and  South  East,  from  whence  the  most  of  those  tribes 
have  emigrated;  I  consider  this  a  proper  time  to  say 
something  more  of  them,  and  their  customs  and  condition, 
before  I  go  jEstrther. 

The  most  of  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  tribes  or  parts  of 
tribes  which  the  Government  has  recently,  by  m€&ns  of 
Treaty  stipulations,  removed  to  that  wild  and  distant 
(670) 
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country,  on  to  lands  whixili  have  been  given  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  their  valuable  posaeasions  within  the  States,  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  East. 

Of  a  number  of  such  reduced  and  removed  tribes,  who 
have  been  located  West  of  the  Missouri,  and  North  of  St 
Louis,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  Letter,  and  shall 
yet  make  brief  mention  of  another,  which  has  beoii  con- 
ducted to  the  same  region — and  then  direclr  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  those  which  a^e  settled  in  th^peigHbPi^hood 
of  Fort  Gibson,  who  are  the  Oherokees,  0re!ekp,..Cb9Ctaws, 
Chickasawa^  Seminoles,  and  Euchees. 

The  people  above  alluded  to  are  the 

SHA-WA-NO'S. 

The  history  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  is  so  .closcdy.and 
necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the  United.  States,  and 
the  revolutionary  war,  that  it  is  generally  pretty  well 
understood.  This  tribe  formerly  inhabited  great  parts  of 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  (and  for  the  last 
sixty  years),  a  part  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to 
which  they  had  removed ;  and  now,  a  considerable  portion 
of  them,  occupy  a  tract  of  country  several  hundred  miles 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  been  conveyed  ^  them 
by  Government  in  exchange  for  their  lands  in  Ohio,  from 
which  it  is  expected  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  will  soon 
move.  It  has  been  said  that  this  tribe  came  formerly  from 
Florida,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  mere  &ct,  that  there 
is  found  in  East  Florida  a  river  by  the  name  of  Su-wa-nee^ 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Shorrva-no^  seems,  as  &r 
as  I  can  learn,  to  be  the  principal  evidence  that  has  been 
adduced  for  the  fkct.  They  have  evidently  been  known, 
and  that  within  the  scope  of  our  authenticated  history,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast — on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays. 
And  after  that,  have  fought  their  way  against  every  sort  of 
trespass  and  abuse — against  the  bayonet  and  disease, 
through  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  to  their  present  location 
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near  tlie  Kon-zas  Biver,  at  least  one  thousand  fire  hundred 
miles  from  their  native  country. 

This  tribe  and  the  Delawares,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
were  neighbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  altematdj  allies 
and  enemies,  have  retrograded  and  retreated  together — 
have  fought  their  enemies  united,  and  fought  each  other, 
until  their  remnants  that  have  outlived  their  nation's 
calamities,  have  now  settled  as  neighbors  together  in  the 
Western  wilds ;  where,  it  is  probable,  the  sweeping  hand 
of  death  will  soon  relieve  tkertn  from  further  necessity  of 
warring  or  moving ;  and  the  Qovemmeni^  &om  the  necessity 
or  policy  of  proposing  to  them  a  yet  more  distant  home. 
In  their  long  and  disastrous  pilgrimage,  both  of  these  tribes 
laid  claim  to,  and  alternately  occupied  the  beautiful  and 
renowned  valley  of  Wy-6-ming;  and  after  strewing  the 
Susquehanna's  lovely  banks  with  their  bpnes,  and  their 
tumuli,  they  both  yielded  at  last  to  the  dire  necessity, 
which  follows  all  civilized  intercourse  with  natives,  and  fled 
to  the  Alleghany,  and  at  last  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio; 
where  necessity  soon  came  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
until  the  great  "  Chiardian^  of  all  ^^red  chUdren^^  placed 
them  where  they  now  are. 

There  are  of  this  tribe  remaining  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred;  some  few  of  whom  are  agriculturists,  and 
industrious  and  temperate,  and  religious  people ;  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  miserably  poor  and 
dependant,  having  scarcely  the  ambition  to  labor  or  to 
hunt,  and  a  passion  for  whisky-drinking,  that  sinks  them 
into  the  most  abject  poverty,  as  they  will  give  the  last 
thing  they  possess  for  a  drink  of  it 

There  is  not  a  tribe  on  the  Continent  whose  history  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  Shawanos,  nor  any  one 
that  has  produced  more  extraordinary  men. 

The  great  Tecumseh,  whose  name  and  history  I  can  but 
barely  allude  to  at  this  time,  was  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  and 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  Indian  of  his  age. 

The  present  chief  of  the  tribe  Lay-hw-shshaw^  (he  who 
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g06S  up  the  river),  is  a  very  age^,  but  extraordinary  man, 
with  a  fine  and  intelligent  head,  and  his  ears  slit  and 
stretched  down  to  his  shoulders,  a  custom  highly  valued  in 
this  tribe ;  which  is  done  by  severing  the  rim  of  the  ear 
with  a  knife,  and  stretching  it  down  by  wearing  heavy 
weights  attached  to  it  at  times,  to  elongate  it  as  much  as 
possible,  making  a  large  orifice,  through  which,  on  parades, 
&C.,  they  often  pass  a  bunch  of  arrows  or  quills,  and  wear 
as  ornaments. 

In  this  instance  (which  was  not  an  unusual  one),  the  rims 
of  the  ears  were  so  extended  down,  that  they  touched  the 
shoulders,  making  a  ring  through  which  the  whole  hand 
could  easily  be  passsd.  The  daughter  of  this  old  chief, 
Ka-te-qua  (the  female  eagle),  was  an  agreeable*looking  girl, 
of  fiftieen  years  of  age,  and  much  thought  of  by  the  tribe. 
Pah'te-coosato  (the  straight  man),  a  warrior  of  this  tribe, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits ;  and  when  he  sat 
for  his  picture,  had  painted  his  face  in  a  very  curious  man- 
ner with  black  and  red  paint. 

.  Ten-aqua-ta-way  (the  open  door),  called  the  ^^  Shawnee 
Prophet^^^  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  who 
has  flourished  on  these  frontiers  for  some  time  past.  This 
man  is  brother  of  the  famous  Tecumseh,  and  quite  equal  in 
his  medicmee  or  mysteries,  to  what  his  brother  was  in  arms ; 
he  was  blind  in  his  left  eye.  With  these  mysteries  he 
made  his  way  through  most  of  the  North  Western  tribes, 
enlisting  warriors  wherever  he  went,  to  assist  Tecumseh  in 
effecting  his  great  scheme,  of  forming  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  to  drive  back  the  whites  and 
defend  the  Indians'  rights ;  which  he  told  them  could  never 
in  any  other  way  be  protected.  His  plan  was  certainly  a 
correct  one,  if  not  a  very  great  one;  and  his  brother,  the 
Prophet,  exercised  his  astonishing  influence  in  raising  men 
for  him  to  fight  his  battles,  and  carry  out  his  plans.  For 
this  purpose,  he  started  upon  an  embassy  to  the  various 
tribes  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  nearly  all  of  which  he  visited 
with  astonishing  success ;  exhibiting  his  mystery  fire,  and 
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using  Ida  aaored  striog  of  beans,  whicli  every  young  man 
who  was  willing  to  go  to  war,  was  to  toach ;  tharebj  taking 
the  solemn  oath  to  start  when  called  npon,  and  not  to  torn 
back. 

In  this  mosi'  surprising  manner,  thiS:  ingenious  ntftn  en- 
tered the  villages  of  most  of  his  invdierate  onemiea,  and  ci 
others  who  never  had  heard  of  the  name  of  h^  tribe;  and 
manoeuvred  in  so  sucoessfdl  &  waj^  as  to  make  hia  medi- 
cines a  safe  passport  for  him  to  all  of  their  villages ;  and  also 
the  means  of  enlisting  in  the  different  tribes,  some  eight  or 
ten  thousand  warriors,  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to  return 
with  him  on  his  way  back ;  and  to  assist  m  the  wars  tiiat 
Tecumseh  was  to  wage  against  the  whites  on  the  frpntien 
I  found,  on  my  visit  to  the  Sioux-^to  the  PuAcahs,  to  tbe 
Bicearees  and  the  Mandans,  that  he  had  be^i  there,  and 
even  to  the  Blaokfeet;  and  everywhere  told  them  of  the 
potency  of  his  mysteries,  and  assured  them,  that  if  they 
allowed  the  fire  to  go  out  in  their  wigwams,  it  would  prove 
fisital  to  them  in  every  case.    He  carried  with  him  into 
every  wigwam  that  he  visitedi  the  image  of  a  dead  -person 
of  the  size  of  life ;  which  was  made  ingeniously  of  some 
light  material,  and  always  kept  concealed  under  bandages 
of  thin  white  muslin  cloths  and  not  to  be  opened ;  of  this 
he  made  great  mystery,  and  got  his  recruits  to  swear  by 
touching  a  sacred  string  of  wUte  beans,  which  he  had 
attached  to  its  neck  or  some  other  way  secreted  about  it 
In  this  way,  by  his  extraordinary  cunning,  he  had  carried 
terror  into  the  country  aa  fiir  as  he  went;  and  had  actually 
enlisted  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  sworn 
to  follow  him  home ;  and  in  a  &w  days  would  have  been 
on  their  way  with  him,  had  not  a  couple  of  his  polLdcal 
enemies  in  his  own  tribe,  followed  on  his  track,  even  to 
those  remote  tribes,  and  defeated  his  plans,  by  pronouncing 
him  an  impostorf  and  all  of  his  forms  and  pkns  an  imposi- 
tion upon  them,  which  they  would  be  fools  to  listen  to.    In 
this  manner,  this  great  recruiting  officer  was  defeated  in 
his  plans,  for  raising  an  army  of  men  to  fight  his  brother's 
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battles ;  and  to  save  his  life,  he  disobarged  bis  medicines  as 
suddenly  as  possible,  and  seoretlj  travelled  bis  waj  borne, 
over  tiioee  vast  regions,  to  bis  own  tribe,  wbere  tbe  deatb 
of  Tecnmseb,  and  tbe  opposition  of  enemies,  killed  all  bis 
splendid  {Nroq)eots,  and  doomed  bim  to  live  tbe  rest  of  bis 
days  m  silenoe,  and  a  sort  of  disgraoe;  like  all  men  in 
Indian  oommunities  wbo  pretend  to  gre(U  i9ft«dt«ine,  in  aay 
way,  and  £dl ;  as  tbey  all  tbink  sacb  fietilure  an  evidenoe  ^ 
tbe  displeasoie  of  the  Great  Spirit,  wbo  always  jndges 
right 

This,  no  doubt,  has  been  a  very  shrewd  and  influential 
man,  but  circumstances  have  destroyed  him,  as  tbey  have 
many  other  great  men  before  him ;  and  be  now  lived  re- 
s]>ected,  but  silent  and  melancholy  in  bis  tribe.  I  con- 
versed with  bim  a  great  deal  about  bis  brother  Tecumseb, 
of  whom  be  spoke  frankly,  and  seemingly  with,  great  plea- 
sure ;  but  of  himself  and  bis  own  great  schemes,  he  would 
say  nodung.  He  told  me  that  Tecumseb's  plans  w^re  to 
embody  all  tbe  Indian  tribes  in  a  grand  confederacy,  from 
tbe  province  of  Mexico^  to  tbe  Great  Lakes,  to  mute  their 
forces  in  an  army  that  would  be  able  to  meet  and  drive 
back  tbe  white  people,  wbo  were  continually  advancing  on 
tbe  Indian  tribes,  and  forcing  them  from  their  lands  to- 
wards the  Itocky  Mountains — ^that  Tecumseb  was  a  great 
general,  and  that  nothing  but  bis  premature  deatb  defeated 
bis  grand  plan. 

The  Shawanos,  like  most  of  the  other  remnants  of  tribes, 
in  whose  countries  the  game  has  been  destroyed,  and  by 
the  USB  o£  whisky,  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  and  abso- 
lute wanty  have  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  agriculturists: 
raising  bom  and  beans,  potatoes,  bogs,  horses,  &o^  so  as  to 
be  enabled,  if  tbey  could  possess  anywhere  on  earth,  a 
couniry  which  ibey  oould  have  a  certainty  of  holding  in 
perpetuity,  as  their  own,  to  plant  and  raise  their  own  crops 
and  necessaries  of  life  frt>m  the  ground. 

The  Gbvemment  have  effected  with  these  people,  as  with 
most  of  the  other  dispersed  tribes,  an  arrangement  by  which 
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they  are  to  remove  West  of  the  Mississippi,  to  lands  as- 
signed them ;  on  which  they  are  solemnly  promised  a  home 
fcT  ever;  the  nnoertain  definition  of  which  important  word, 
time  and  ciroamstances  alone  will  determine. 

Besides  the  personages  whom  I  have  above-mentioned,  I 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  others  of  note  in  t^he  tribe ; 
and  amongst  them  Lay-Joo-ah-pe-ai'shee-kaw  (the  grass-bnsh 
and  blossom),  whom  I  introduce  in  this  place,  rather  from 
the  very  handy  and  poetical  name,  than  firom  any  great 
personal  distinction  known  to  have  been  acquired  by  him. 

Thi  OHER-0-KEES, 

Living  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  about  Fort  GKbson  on  the 
Arkansas,  and  seven  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  are  the  once  very  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  who 
inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
under  a  Treaty  made  with  the  United  States  Government, 
have  been  removed  to  those  regions,  where  they  are  settled 
on  a  fine  tract  of  country ;  and  having  advanced  somewhat 
in  the  arts  and  agriculture  before  they  started,  are  now 
foxmd  to  be  mostly  living  well,  cultivating  their  fields  of 
com  and  other  crops,  which  they  raise  with  great  success. 

Under  a  serious  difficulty  existing  between  these  people 
(whom  their  former  solemn  Treaties  with  the  United  States 
Government,  were  acknowledged  a  free  and  independent 
nation  with  powers  to  make  and  enforce  their  own  laws), 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  could  not  admit  such  a 
Government  within  her  sovereignty,  it  was  thought  most 
expedient  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  to  enter  into 
Treaty  stipulations  again  to  move;  and  by  so  doing  to 
settle  the  difficult  question  with  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  place  them  in  peaceable  possession  of  a 
large  tract  of  fine  country,  where  they  would  for  ever  be 
free  from  the  continual  trespasses  and  abuses  which  it  was 
supposed  they  would  be  subjected  to,  if  they  were  to  re- 
main in  the  state  of  Georgia,  under  the  present  difficulties 
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and  the  High  excited  feelings  which  were  then  existing  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  along- their  borders. 

John  Ro88^  a  civilized  and  highly  educated  and  accom 
plished  gentleman,  who  is  the  head-chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
several  of  his  leading  subordinate  chiefe,  have  sternly  and 
steadily  rejected  the  proposition  of  such  a  Treaty;  and  are 
yet,  with  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  remaining  on  their 
own  ground  in  the  state  oi  Georgia,  although  some  six  or 
seven  thousand  of  the  tribe  have  several  years  since  re- 
moved to  the  Arkansas,  under  the  guidance  and  control  of 
an  aged  and  dignified  chief  by  the  name  of  JoA/ee, 

This  man,  like  most  of  the  chiefe,  as  well  as  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Cherokee  population,  has  a  mixture  of 
white  and  red  blood  in  his  veins,  of  which,  in  this  instance, 
the  first  seems  decidedly  to  predominate.  Another  chief, 
and  second  to  this,  amongst  this  portion  of  the  Gherokees, 
by  the  name  of  Teh-ke-neh-kee  (the  black  coat),  I  have  also 
painted  and  placed  in  my  Collection,  as  well  as  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Cherokee  women.  ^ 

I  have  travelled  pretty  generally  through  the  several 
different  locations  of  this  interesting  tribe,  both  in  the 
Western  and  Eastern  divisions,  and  have  found  them,  as 
well  as  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  their  neighbors,  very 
far  advanced  in  the  arts ;  affording  to  the  world  the  most 
satisfactory  evidences  that  are  to  be  found  in  America,  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Indian  was  not  made  to  shun  and  evade 
good  example,  and  necessarily  to  live  and  die  a  brute,  as 
many  speculating  men  would  needs  record  them  and  treat 
them,  until  they  are  robbed  and  trampled  into  the  dust; 
that  no  living  evidences  might  give  the  lie  to  their  theories, 
or  draw  the  cloak  from  their  cruel  and  horrible  iniquities. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  my  readers,  in  the  course*  ot 
my  former  epistles,  that  the  greater  part  of  my  time  would 
be  devoted  to  the  condition  and  customs  erf  the  tribes  that 
might  be  found  in  their  primitive  state,  they  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  pardon  me  for  barely  introducing  the-  Cherokeesj 
and  several  others  of  these  very  iqiteresting  tribes,  and 
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leaviDg  them  and  their  onstoms  and  histories  (which  are  of 
themselves  enough  for  yolumes),  to  the  reader,  who  is,  per- 
haps, nearly  as  fiuniliar  as  I  am  mjaeL^  with  the  ftiU  and 
fiiir  accounts  of  these  people,  who  have  had  their  historians 
and  biographers. 

The  history  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  numerous  rem- 
nants of  tnbes,  who  are  the  ex-habitants  of  the  finest  and 
most  valued  portions  of  the  United  States,  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  and  has  already  been  woven 
into  the  most  valued  histories  of  the  country,  as  weU  as 
forming  material  parts  of  the  archives  of  the  Gk>vemment, 
which  is  my  excuse  for  bardy  introducing  the  reader  to 
them,  and  beckoning  him  oS  again  to  the  native  amd  un- 
trodden wilds,  to  teach  him  something  new  and  unrecorded. 
Yet  I  leave  the  subject,  as  I  left  the  people  (to  whom  I  be- 
came attached,  for  their  kindness  and  friendship),  with  a 
heavy  heart,  wishing  them  success  and  &e  blessing  ci  ihe 
Great  Spirit,  who  alone  can  avert  the  doom  that  would 
almost  seem  to  be  fixed  for  their  unfortunato  race. 

The  Cherokees  amount  in  all  to  about  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, jsixteen  thousand  of  whom  are  yet  living  in  Gteorgift, 
under  the  Government  of  th^  chie{|  John  Boss,  whose 
name  I  have  before  mentioned;  with  this  excellent  man, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  devotedly  opposed  to  the 
Treaty  stipulations  for  moving  firom  their  country,  I  have 
been  familiarly  acquainted ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
invective  and  animadversions  that  have  been  by  his  politi- 
cal enemies  heaped  upon  him,  I  feel  authorized,  and  bound, 
to  testify  to  the  unassuming  and  gentlemanly  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  as  well  as  to  the  rigid  temperance  of  his 
habits,  and  the  purity  of  his  language,  in  which  I  never 
knew  him  to  transgress  for  a  moment,  in  public  or  private 
interviews. 

At  this  time,  the  most  strenuous  endeaTors  are  making 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  state  of  Gborgia, 
for  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  for  the  removal  c^ 
the  whole  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  Choctaws  and 
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Seminoles;  and  I  have  not  a  douH  of  their  final  aaooesa, 
T^liioh  Beem%  from  all  ibrmer  eaqpeiiwoe,  to  attend  every 
projeet  of  the  kind  made  by  the  Govenuneat  to  their  xed 
children.* 

It  is  not  for  me  to  deoide^  nor  in  tUa  pkoe^  to  reason,  as 
to  the  jnstioe  or  ii^nsticeof  tho  toeatuatient  of  these  people 
at  the  hinds  of  the  Govemmeat  or  indiriduak;  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  is  to  {dace  theD»  in  a  new, 
ihongh  vast 'and  fertile  country,  one  thousand  mile»  flrom 
the  land  of  their  birth,  in  the  doubtfiil  dilemma  whether  to 
break  the  natural  turf  with  th«ar  rusting  ploughsharesi  or 
string  their  bows,  and  dash  orert  the  boundlefli  prairies, 
beckoned  on  by  the  allnring  dictates  of  their  nature, 
seeking  laurels  among  the  ranks  of  their  new  enemies,  and 
subfflstanoe  amongst  the  herda  of  buffidoee. 

Besides  the  Gberokees  in  Georgia,  and  those  that  I  have 
spoken  of  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  Fort  Gibs(Hi,  there 
is  another  band  or  family  of  the  same  tribe,  of  seYeral 
hundreds,  living  on  the  banka  of  the  Canadian  riveri  an 
hundred  or  more  miles  South  West  of  Fort  CKbson,  und^ 
the  Government  of  a  distinguidued  ehief  by  the  nameof 
Tueh^  &miliarly  called  by  the  white  people^  ''Dti^eAJ' 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  liyea  -on 
the  frontiers  at  the  present  day,  both  for  his  remarkable 
history,  and  for  his  fine  and  manly  figure,  and  charaeter 
of&ce^ 

This  man  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  as 

*  Since  writing  the  aboTe,  the  €k>Temment  hare  snoceeded  in  remoT- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  Oherokees  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  tiiey 
haTe  taken  «p  their  residence  along  side  of  ib^  old  friends,  who  eni- 
grated  sertrsl  years  since  under  Meg,  es  I  ha?e  before  nentieBed. 
In  the  few  years  past»  the  Government  has  also  sacceeded  in  stipnlating 
with,  and  removing  West  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  every  remnant  of 
tribes  spoken  of  in  this  and  the  two  last  Letters,  so  that  there  are  at 
this  time  j>nt  a  feW'hnndreds  of  the  red  men  East  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  it  is  probable,  thalj  a  few  months  more  wiH  effect  tbe  removal  of 4be 
remainder  of  them. 
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a  guide  and  hunter  for  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  on  their 
expedition  to  the  Camanchees,  where  I  had  him  for  a 
constant  companion  for  several  months,  and  opportunities 
in  abundance,  for  studying  his  true  character,  and  of  wit- 
nessing his  wonderful  exploits  In  the  diflferent  varieties  of 
the  chase.  The  history  of  this  man's  life  has  been 
very  curious  and  surprising;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
some  one,  with  more  leisure  and  more  talent  than  myself, 
will  take  it  up,  and  do  it  justice.  I  promise  that  the  life 
of  this  man  furnishes  the  best  materials  for  a  popular  tale, 
that  are  now  to  be  procured  on  the  Western  frontier. 

He  is  familiarly  known,  and  much  of  his  life,  to  all  the 
oflQlcers  who  have  been  stationed  at  Fort  Gibson,  or  at  any 
of  the  posts  in  that  region  of  the  country. 

Some  twenty  years  or  more  since,  becomiog  fetigued 
and  incensed  with  civilized  encroachments,  that  were  con- 
tinually making  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country  in 
Georgia,  where  he  then  resided,  and  probably,  foreseeing  the 
disastrous  results  they  were  to  lead  to,  he  beat  up  for  vol- 
unteers to  emigrate  to  the  West,  where  he  had  designed  to 
go,  and  colonize  in  a  wild  country  beyond  the  reach  and 
contamination  of  civilized  innovations;  and  succeeded  in 
getting  several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
he  led  over  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  White  River,  where  they  lived  until 
the  appearance  of  white  faces,  which  began  to  peep  through 
the  forests  at  them,  when  they  made  another  move  of  six 
hundred  nules  to  the  banks  of  the  Canadian,  where  they 
now  reside,  and  where,  by  the  system  of  desperate  warfare, 
which  he  has  carried  on  against  the  Osages  and  the  Ca- 
manchees,  he  has  successfiilly  cleared  away  from  a  large 
tract  of  fine  country,  all  the  enemies  that  could  contend  for 
it,  and  now  holds  it,  with  his  little  band  of  myrmidons,  as 
their  own  undisputed  soil,  where  they  are  living  comfortably 
by  raising  from  the  soil  fine  crops  of  com  and  potatoes, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life ;  whilst  they  indulge  whenever 
they  please,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  amongst  the  herds 
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of  boffaloes,  or  in  the  natural  propensity  for  ornamenting 
their  dresses  and  their  war-dubs  with  the  soalp-lock  of 
their  enemies. 

Thi  GREEKS  (ob  MUS-KO-GEES), 

Of  twenty  thousand  in  numbers,  have,  until  quite  recentlji 
occupied  an  immense  tract  of  country  in  the  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama;  but  by  a  similar  arrangement 
(and  for  a  similar  purpose)  with  the  Goyemment,  have 
exchanged  their  possessions  there  for  a  coxmtry,  adjoining 
to  the  Cherokees,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Arkansas,  to 
which  they  have  already  all  removed,  and  on  which,  like 
the  Cherokees,  they  are  laying  out  fine  fstrms,  and  building 
good  houses,  in  which  they  live ;  in  many  instances,  sur- 
rounded by  immense  fields  of  com  and  wheat  There  is 
scarcely  a  finer  country  on  earth  than  that  now  owned  by 
the  Creeks;  and  in  North  America,  certainly  no  Indian  tribe 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  and  agriculture  than  they  are. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Creek  with  twenty  or 
thirty  slaves  at  work  on  his  plantation,  having  brought 
them  from  a  slave-holding  country,  firom  which,  in  their 
long  journey,  and  exposure  to  white  man's  ingenuity,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  most  of  them  got  rid  of  one-half  of 
them,  whilst  on  their  long  and  disastrous  crusade. 

Tot  OHOOTAWS. 

Of  fifteen  thousand,  are  another  tribe,  removed  firom  the 
Northern  parts  of  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  within  the  few 
years  past,  and  now  occupying  a  large  and  rich  tract  of 
country,  South  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian  rivers, 
adjoining  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees, 
equally  civilized,  and  living  much  in  the  same  manner. 

These  people  seem,  even  in  their  troubles,  to  be  happy ; 
and  have,  like  all  the  other  remnants  of  tribes,  preserved 
with  great  tenacity  their  different  games,  which  it  would 
seem  they  are  everlastingly  practicing  for  want  of  other 
occupations  or  amusements  in  life.    Whilst  I  was  staying 
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fit  ihe  Ohoeta;ir  agtecjr  in  tlie  midst  of  their  nadcm,  it 
seeided  to  be  a  eoit  of  •eason  of  amaseitteiits,  a  kind  of 
holiday;  when  the  whole  tribe  almost,  wezd  aasembled 
around  the  establishment,  and  from  day  to  day  we  were 
entertained  with  some  games  or  feats  that  were  exceedingly 
amxudngt  lioarse^raoing^  dibcing,  wrestUng;  foot^raeing,  and 
baU-{»laymg,  were  amoogsi  thei^moBt  ezoiti]:^:;  and  of 
all  the  ^tologae,  <^  mostbteutifttl,  was  de<»dedl7  that  of 
ball-playing.  Thia'woiideitM  gaoaeiWhidi^ia  the  &yorite 
ODfe  amonggfaU  the -tribes,  and  with  these  Soalheni  tribes 
play^«XM5dy  tiie  sam^  ean  nevierbe  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  Qd  happy  enough  to  see  it 

It  issoii»oeinfi»inoocarreaioe'^  jilro^  hundred 

or  a  thousand  of  these  young  men,  to^  ebgageiin  a  game  of 
ball,  with  Ave  or  dx  times  that  number  of  spectators,  of 
men,  women,  aild  ehildren,  surrounding  the  ground,  and 
looldi]^  cm  And!  pion<mnoe such  a  seene^  withita  hun- 
dreds of  Kature*^  most  beautiM  modds  denuded,  and 
painted  of  tariouii  colors^  running  and  leaping  into  the  air, 
in  all  the  most  extrayagaut  aodTaried'  fbites,  in  the  des- 
perate struggles  for  the  bill,  a  school  for  the  painter  or 
sculptcPi  equal  to  any  of  1h<Me  that  erer  tnspij^ed  l3ie  hand 
of  the  artist  in  the  (%mpian  games  or  the  Boman  forum. 

I  have  made  it  a  un^rm  rule,  Whilst  in  the  Indian 
country,  to  attend  every  ball-play  I  could  hear  o^  if  I  could 
do  it  by  riding  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles ;  and 
my  usual  custom  has  been  on  such  occasions,  to  stiuddle  the 
back  of  my  horse,  and  look  on  to  the  best  adyantage.  In 
diis  way  I  hare  sat,  and  oftentimes  redined,  and  almost 
dr(^^>ed  from  my  horse's  back,  with  irresistible  laughter  at 
tiie  succession  of  droU  tricks,  and  kicks  and  scuffles  which 
ensue,  in  the  almost  superhuman  struggles  for  the  ball. 
These  plays  g^ieraUy  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  or  near 
it,  in  the  morning;  and  I  have  more  than  once  balanced 
myself  on  my  pony,  from  that  time  till  near  sundown, 
without  more  than  one  minute  <^  intermission  at  a  time, 
before  the  game  has  been  decided. 
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It  is  impossible  for  pen  and  ink  alone,  or  broslies,  or  even 
"witli  their  combined  efforts,  to  give  more  than  a  caricature  of 
such  a  scene ;  but  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  I  have 
put  upon  the  canrass,  and  I  will  convey  as  correct  an 
account  as  I  can,  and  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  rest; 
or  look  to  other  books  for  what  I  may  have  omitted. 

While  at  the  Choctaw  agency,  it  was  announced  that  there 
was  to  be  a  great  play  on  a  certain  day,  within  a  few  miles, 
on  which  occasion  I  attended,  and  made  three  sketches;  and 
also  the  following  entry  in  my  note-book,  which  I  literally 
copy  out 

^'Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  I  rode  out  with 
lieutenants  S.  and  M.  to  a  very  pretty  prairie,  about  six 
miles  distant,  to  the  ball-play-ground  of  the  Choctaws, 
where  we  found  several  thousand  Indians  encamped.  There 
were  two  points  of  timber  about  half  a  mile  apart,  in  which 
the  two  parties  for  the  play,  with  their  respective  families 
and  Mends,  were  encamped;  and  lying  between  them,  the 
prairie  on  which  the  game  was  to  be  played.  My  com- 
panions and  myself,  although  we  had  been  apprized,  that 
to  see  the  whole  of  a  ball-play,  we  must  remain  on  the 
ground  all  the  night  previous,  had  brought  nothing  to  sleep 
upon,  resolving  to  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  see  what  trans- 
pired during  the  night.  During  the  afternoon,  we  loitered 
about  amongst  the  different  tents  and  shantees  of  the  two 
encampments,  and  afterwards,  at  sundown,  witnessed  the 
ceremony  of  measuring  out  the  ground,  and  erecting  the 
"byes"  or  goals  which  were  to  guide  the  play.  Each  party 
had  their  goal  made  with  two  upright  posts,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high  and  six  feet  apart,  set  firm  in  the  ground,  with 
a  pole  across  at  the  top.  These  goals  were  about  forty  or 
fifl^  rods  apart ;  and  at  a  point  just  half  way  between,  was 
another  small  stake,  driven  down,  where  the  ball  was  to  be 
thrown  up  at  the  firing  of  a  gun,  to  be  struggled  for  by  the 
players.  All  this  preparation  was  made  by  some  old  men, 
who  were  it  seems  selected  to  be  the  judges  of  the  play,  who 
drew  a  line  firom  one  bye  to  the  other ;  to  which  directly 
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caoie  from  the  woods,  on  both  sides,  a  great  concourse  ot 
women  and  old  men,  boys  and  girls,  and  dogs  and  horses, 
where  bets  were  to  be  made  on  the  play.  The  betting  was 
all  done  across  this  line,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly  left  to 
the  women  who  seemed  to  hare  martialled  out  a  little  of 
everything  that  their  houses  and  their  fields  possessed. 
Goods  and  chattels — ^knives— dresses — blankets — pots  and 
kettles — dogs  and  horses  and  guns ;  and  all  were  placed  in 
the  possession  of  stCLke-holders^  who  sat  by  them,  and  watched 
them  on  the  ground  all  night  preparatory  to  the  play. 

The  sticks  with  which  this  tribe  play,  are  bent  into  an 
oblong  hoop  at  the  end,  with  a  sort  of  slight  web  of  small 
ihongs  tied  across,  to  prevent  the  ball  fi-om  passing  through. 
The  players  hold  one  in  each  hand,  and  by  leaping  into  the 
air  they  catch  the  ball  between  the  two  nettings  and  throw 
it,  without  being  allowed  to  strike  it,  or  catch  it  in  their 
hands. 

In  every  ball-play  of  these  people,  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
play,  that  no  man  shall  wear  moccasins  on  his  feet,  or  any 
other  dress  than  his  breech-cloth  around  his  waist,  with  a 
beautiM  bead  belt,  and  a  '.'  tail,"  made  of  white  horse-hair 
or  quills,  and  a  ''  man^^  on  the  neck,  of  horse-hair,  dyed  of 
various  colors. 

This  game  had  been  arranged  and  "  made  up,"  three  or 
four  months  before  the  parties  met  to  play  it,  and  in  the 
following  manner: — The  two  chai^pions  who  led  the 
two  parties,  and  had  the  alternate  choosing  of  the  players 
through  the  whole  tribe,  sent  runners,  with  the  ball-sticks 
most  £tntastically  ornamented  with  ribbons  and  red  paint 
to  be  touched  by  each  one  of  the  chosen  players;  who 
thereby  agreed  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  time  and 
ready  for  the  play.  The  ground  having  been  all  prepared, 
and  preliminaries  of  the  game  all  settled,  and  the  bettings 
all  made,  and  goods  all  ''staked"  night  came  on  without 
the  appearance  of  any  players  on  the  ground.  But  soon 
after  dark,  a  procession  of  lighted  flambeaux  was  seen 
coming  from  each   encampment,  to  the    ground,  where 
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the  players  assembled  around  their  respective  bjes;  and 
at  the  beat  of  the  drums  and  chaunts  of  the  women, 
each  party  of  players  commenced  the  "ball-play  dance." 
Each  party  danced  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  around  their 
respective  byes,  in  their  ball-play  dress ;  rattling  their  ball- 
sticks  together  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  all  singing 
as  loud  as  they  could  raise  their  voices ;  whilst  the  women 
of  each  party,  who  had  their  goods  at  stake,  formed  into  two 
rows  on  the  line  between  the  two  parties  of  players,  and 
danced  also  in  an  uniform  step,  and  all  their  voices  joined 
in  chaunts  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  in  which  they  were  soliciting 
his  favor  in  deciding  the  game  to  their  advantage;  and 
also  encouraging  the  players  to  exert  every  power  they  pos- 
sessed, in  the  struggle  that  was  to  ensue.  In  the  mean  time, 
four  old  medtcine-men,  who  were  to  have  the  starting  of  the 
ball,  and  who  were  to  be  judges  of  the  play,  were  seated  at 
the  point  where  the  ball  was  to  be  started;  and  busily 
smoking  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  their  success  in  judging 
rightly  and  impartially,  between  the  parties  in  so  important 
anafi&ir. 

This  dance  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  imag- 
inable, and  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  every  half  hour 
during  the  night,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner;  so  that 
the  players  were  certainly  awxike  all  the  night,  and  arranged 
in  their  appropriate  dress,  prepared  for  the  play,  which  was 
to  conmience  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In  the 
morning,  at  the  hour,  the  two  parties  and  all  their  Mends, 
were  drawn  out  and  over  the  ground;  when  at  length 
the  game  commenced,  by  the  judges  throwing  up  the  ball 
at  the  firing  of  a  gun ;  when  an  instant  struggle  ensued 
between  the  players,  who  were  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
in  numbers,  and  were  mutually  endeavoring  to  catch  the 
ball  in  their  sticks,  and  throw  it  home  and  between  their 
respective  stakes;  which,  whenever  successftiUy  done,  counts 
one  for  game.  In  this  game  every  player  was  dressed  alike, 
that  is,  divested  of  all  dress,  except  the  girdle  and  the  tail, 
which  I  have  before  described;  and  in  these  desperate 
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straggles  fbr  the  ball,  when  it  is  tip,  (where  htrndreds  are 
runmng  together  and  leaping,  actoallj  over  each  other's 
heads,  and  darting  between  iheir  adversaries'  l^s,  tripping 
and  throwing,  and  foiling  each  other  in  everj  possible 
manner,  and  every  roioe  raised  to  the  highest  key,  in  shrill 
yelps  and  barks)!  there  are  rapid  saccessions  of  feats,  and 
of  incidents,  that  astonish  and  amnse  far  beyond  the  cono^ 
tion  of  any  one  who  has  not  had  the  singnlar  good  Incdc  to 
witness  them.  In  these  struggles,  every  mode  is  naed  that 
can  be  devised,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  foremost,  irho 
is  likely  to  get  the  ball;  and  these  obstructions  often  meet 
desperate  individual  resistance,  which  terminates  in  viol^ 
scuffle,  and  sometimes  in  fisticufib;  when  their  sticks  are 
dropped,  and  the  parties  are  unmolested,  whilst  they  are  set- 
tling it  between  themselves;  unless  it  be  a  general  stampedo, 
to  which  they  are  subject  who  are  down,  if  the  ball  happens 
to  pass  in  their  direction.  Every  weapon,  by  a  rule  of  all 
ball-plays  is  laid  by  in  their  respective  encampments,  and 
no  man  allowed  to  go  for  one;  so  that  the  sudden  broils  that 
take  place  on  the  ground,  are  presumed  to  be  as  suddenly 
settled  without  any  probability  of  much  personal  injury; 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  con- 
tentious individuals. 

There  are  times,  when  the  ball  gets  to  the  ground,  and 
such  a  confused  mass  rushing  together  around  it,  and  knoek- 
ing  their  sticks  toge&er,  without  the  possibility  of  any  one 
getting  or  seeing  it,  for  the  dust  that  they  raise,  that  the 
spectator  loses  his  strength,  and  evorytlung  else  but  his 
senses;  when  the  condensed  mass  of  bell-sticks,  and  shins, 
and  bloody  noses,  is  carried  around  tiie  different  parts  of  the 
ground,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  widiout  any  one 
of  the  mass  being  able  to  see  &e  ball ;  and  whieh  they  are 
often  l^us  scuffling  for,  several  minutes  after  it  has  been 
tiirown  off)  and  played  over  another  part  of  the  ground. 

For  each  time  that  the  ball  was  passed  between  the  stakes 
of  either  party,  one  was  counted  for  their  game,  and  a  halt 
of  about  one  minute;  when  it  was  again  started  by  the 
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judgesofihepUy,  anda^9imilarijbi]0gle€aisu  «oou 

untU  the  saooesafal  party  arrived  to  one  hundred,  whioh 
was  the  limit  of  the  game,  and  aoccHnplished  at  an  hoar's 
aui^  when  they  took  the  stakes ;  wd  then .  by  a  preyions 
agreement,  prodnoed  a  nnn^her  i^  jugs  of  whisky,  which  gave 
all  a  wholesome  drink,  and  sent  them  all  off  m^iy  and  in 
good  humor  but  not  drank. 

Aft^  this  exciting  day^  the  ooneourae  was  aaiemUed  in 
the  yioioity  of  the  agency  house,  where  we  had  a  great 
variety  of  danoas  and  other  amoaementa ;  l^e^mort  of.  which 
I  have  described  <Hi  former  occasions.  One,  however  was 
new  to  me,  and  I  mast  say  a  few  words  d  it ;  this  was  the 
Eagle  Dance^  a  very  pretty  scene,  which  is  got  up  by  their 
young  men,  in  honor  of  that  bird,  for  which  they  seem  to 
have  a  religious  regard.  This  picturesque  dance  was  given 
by  twelve  or  sixteen  men,  whose  bodies  weare  chiefly  naked 
and  painted  white,  with  white  clay,  and  each  one  holding 
in  his  hand  the  tail  of  the  eagle,  while  his  head  was  also 
dee<»rated  with  an  eagle's  quill.  Spears  were  stuck  in  the 
ground,  around  which  the  dance  was  performed  by  four  men 
at  a  time,  who  had,  simultaneously,  at  the  beat  of  the  dram, 
jamped  up  firpm  the  ground  where  they  had  all  sat  in  rows 
of  four,  one  row  immediately  behind  the  other,  and  ready 
to  take  the  plaice  of  the  first  four  when  they  kit  the  ground 
fiitigued,  which  they  did  by  hopping  or  jumping  around 
behind  die  rest,  and  taking  their  seats,  ready  to  come  up 
again  in  their  turn,  after  each  of  the  other  sets,  had  been 
through  the  same  forms. 

In  this  dance,  the  steps  or  rather  jumps,  were  different 
from  anything  I  had  ever  witnessed  before,  as  the  dancers 
were  squat  down,  with  their  bodies  almost  to  the  g^und,  in 
a  severe  and  most  difficult  posture. 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  Letter,  while  speaking  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  flattening  the  head,  given  a  carious  tra- 
dition of  thia  interesting  tribe,  accounting  for  their  having 
oome  from  the  West,  and  I  h^re  insert  another  or  two, 
which  I  had,  as  weU  as  the  former  one,  from  tiie  lips  of 
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Peter  PincUin,  a  very  intelligent  and  influential  man  in 
the  tribe. 

T?ie  Deluge.  "  Our  people  have  always  bad  a  tradition 
of  tbe  Deluge,  wbicb  happened  in  tbis  way ; — ^tbere  was 
total  darkness  for  a  great  time  over  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  eartb ; 
tbe  Cboctaw  doctors  or  mystery-men  looked  out  for  day- 
light for  a  long  time,  until  at  last  they  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  it,  and  tbe  whole  nation  were  very  unhappy.  At 
last  a  light  was  discovered  in  tbe  North,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing,  until  it  was  found  to  be  great  mountains  of 
water  rolling  on,  which  destroyed  them  all,  except  a  few 
families  who  had  expected  it  and  built  a  great  raft,  on 
which  they  were  saved. 

Futu/re  State.  **  Our  people  all  believe  that  the  spirit 
lives  in  a  future  state — that  it  has  a  great  distance  to  travel 
after  death  towards  the  West — that  it  has  to  cross  a  dread 
ful  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  is  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides  by  high  and  rugged  hills— over  tbis  stream  from  bill 
to  bill,  there  lies  a  long  and  slippery  pine-log,  with  the 
bark  peeled  oflF,  over  which  tbe  dead  have  -to  pass  to  tbe 
delightful  hunting-grounds.  On  the  other  side  of  tbe 
stream  there  are  six  persons  of  tbe  good  hunting-grounds, 
with  rocks  in  their  hands,  which  they  throw  at  them  all 
when  they  are  on  the  middle  of  tbe  log.  The  good  walk 
on  safely,  to  the  good  hunting-grounds,  where  there  is  one 
continual  day — ^where  the  trees  are  always  green — ^where 
the  sky  has  no  clouds — where  there  are  continual  fine  and 
cooling  breezes-^where  there  is  one  continual  scene  of 
feasting,  dancing,  and  rejoicing — where  there  is  no  pain  or 
trouble,  and  people  never  grow  old,  but  for  ever  live  young 
and  enjoy  tbe  youtbfiil  pleasures. 

"Tbe  wicked  see  the  stones  coming,  and  try  to  dodge,- 
by  which  they  fall  from  tbe  log,  and  go  down  thousands  of 
feet  to  the  water,  which  is  dashing  over  the  rocks,  and  is 
stinking  with  dead  fish,  and  animals,  where  they  are  carried 
around  and  brought  continually  back  to  tbe  same  place  in 
whirlpools — ^where  tbe  trees  are  all  dead,  ^nd  tbe  waters 
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are  full  of  toads  and  lizards,  and  snakes — ^where  the  dead 
are  always  hungry,  and  have  nothing  to  eat — are  always 
sick,  and  never  die — ^where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  where 
the  wicked  are  continually  climbing  up  by  thousands  on  the 
sides  of  a  high  rock  from  which  they  can  overlook  the  beau- 
tiful country  of  the  good  hunting-grounds,  the  place  of  the 
happy,  but  never  can  reach  it." 

Origin  of  the  Oraw-fish  hand.  "Our  people  have  amongst 
them  a  band  which  is  called,  the  Oraw-fish  band.  They 
formerly,  but  at  a  very  remote  period,  lived  under  ground, 
and  used  to  come  out  of  the  mud — they  were  a  species  of 
craw-fish;  and  they  went  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
lived  in  a  large  cave  deep  under  ground,  where  there  was  no 
light  for  several  miles.  They  spoke  no  language  at  all,  nor 
could  they  understand  any.  The  entrance  to  their  cave  was 
through  the  mud — and  they  used  to  run  down  through 
that,  and  into  their  cave ;  and  thus,  the  Choctaws  were 
for  a  long  time  unable  to  molest  them.  The  Choctaws  used 
to  lay  and  wait  for  them  to  come  out  into  the  sun,  where 
they  would  try  to  talk  to  them,  and  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  One  day  a  parcel  of  them  were  run  upon  so  suddenly 
by  the  Choctaws,  that  they  had  no  time  to  go  through  the 
mud  into  their  cave,  but  were  driven  into  it  by  another 
entrance,  which  they  had  through  the  rocks.  The  Choc- 
taws then  tried  a  long  time  to  smoke  them  out,  and  at  last 
succeeded — they  treated  them  kindly — ^taught  them  the 
Choctaw  language — ^taught  them  to  walk  on  two  legs — 
made  them  cut  off  their  toe  nails,  and  pluck  the  hair  from 
their  bodies,  after  which  they  adopted  them  into  their  nation 
— and  the  remainder  of  them  are  living  under  ground  to 
this  day." 


1 


LETTER  No.  L. 
PORT  8NBLLING.  FALL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

Haying  recruited  mj  health  anrmg  th^  last  winter,  lo 
recreation  and  axxmsements  oa  the  Coast  of  Florida,  like  a 
Urd  of  passage  I  started,  at  the  rallying  notes  of  the  swan 
and  the  wild  goose,  for  the  oool  and  freshness  of  the  Northi 
but  the  gifted  passengers  soon  left  me  behind.  I  found 
them  here,  their  nests  built — ^their  eggs  hatched — their  off- 
spring fledged  aD4  figuring  in  the  world,  before  I  arrived. 

The  majestic  river  £rom  the  Balize  to  the  Fall  of  St 
Anthony,  I  have  just  passed  over;  with  a  high-wrought 
mind  filled  with  amazement  and  wonder,  like  other 
travellers  who  occasionally  leave  the  stale  and  profitless 
routine  of  the  ''  Fashionable  Tour,"  to  gaze  with  admiration 
upon  the  wild  and  native  grandeur  and  majesty  of  this 
great  Western  world.  The  Upper  Mississippi,  like  the 
(590) 
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Upper  ICissoxiri,  miist  be  i^pTOftohed  to  be  appreciated;  for 
all  that  oan  be  seen  on  the  MiBsissippi  below  St.  Louis,  or 
for  several  hundred  miles  abore  it,  gives  no  hint  or  ckie  to 
the  magnifioence  of  the  scenes  which  are  continually 
opening  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  riveting  him  to  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  through  sunshine,  lightning  or  rain, 
from  the  mouth  oi  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Fall  of  St 
Anthony* 

The  traveller,  in  ascending  the  river,  wiU  see  but  little  of 
picturesque  beauty  in  the  landscape,  until  he  reaches  Bock 
Island;  and  from  that  point  he  will  find  it  growing 
gradually  more  interesting,  until  he  reaches  Prairie  du 
Chien ;  and  from  that  place  until  he  arrives  at  Lake  Pepin, 
every  reach  and  turn  in  the  river  presents  to  his  eye  a  more 
immense  and  magnificent  scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
From  day  to  day,  the  eye  is  riveted  in  listless,  tireless 
admiration,  upon  the  thousand  blufb  which  tower  in 
majesty  above  the  river  on  either  side,  and  alternate  as  the 
river  bends,  into  countless  fascinating  forms. 

The  whole  fiice  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  whether  there  is  timber  or  not ;  and  the 
magnificent  bluffs,  studding  the  sides  of  the  river,  and 
rising  in  the  forms  of  immense  cones,  domes  and  ramparts, 
give  peculiar  pleasure,  from  the  deep  and  soft  green  in 
which  they  are  clad  up  their  broad  sides,  and  to  their 
extreme  tops,  with  a  carpet  of  grass,  with  spots  and  clusters 
of  timber  of  a  deeper  green ;  and  apparently  in  many  places, 
arranged  in  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds  by  the  hands  of 
art 

The  scenes  that  are  passed  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
St  Peters,  including  Lake  Pepin,  between  whose  magnifi- 
cently turreted  shores  one  passes  for  twenty-two  miles, 
will  amply  reward  the  tourist  for  the  time  and  expense  of 
a  visit  to  them.  And  to  him  or  her  of  too  little  relish  tor 
Nature's  rude  works,  to  profit  as  they  pass,  there  will  be 
found  a  redeeming  pleasure  at  the  mouth  of  St  Peters  and 
the  Fall   of  St   Anthony.    This  scene  has  often  hem 
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described,  and  I  leave  it  for  the  world  to  come  and  gaze 
upon  for  themselves ;  recommending  to  them  at  the  same 
time,  to  denominate  the  next  "Fashionable  Tour,"  a  trip 
to  St.  Louis ;  thence  bj  steamer  to  Bock  Island,  Gtalena, 
Dubuque,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Lake  Pepin,  St  Peters,  Fall 
of  St.  Anthony,  back  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  form  thence  to 
.Fort  Winnebago,  Green  Bay,  Mackinaw,  Sault  de  St  Mary, 
Detroit,  BuflFalo,  Niagara,  and  home.  This  Tour  would 
comprehend  but  a  small  part  of  the  great "  Far  West ;"  but 
it  will  furnish  to  the  traveller  a  £eiir  sample,  and  being  a 
part  of  it  which  is  now  made  so  easily  accessible  to  the 
world,  and  the  only  part  of  it  to  which  ladies  can  have 
access,  I  would  recommend  to  all  who  have  time  and 
inclination  to  devote  to  the  enjoyment  of  so  splendid  a 
Tour,  to  wait  not,  but  make  it  while  the  subject  is  new, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure. 
To  the  world  at  large,  this  trip  is  one  of  surpassing  interest 
— ^to  the  artist  it  has  a  double  relish,  and  to  me^  still  further 
inducements;  inasmuch  as,  many  of  the  tribes  of  Indians 
which  I  have  met  with,  furnish  manners  and  customs 
which  have  awakened  my  enthusiasm,  and  afforded  me 
interesting  materials  for  my  Gallery. 

Dubuqu^8  Grave  is  a  place  of  great  notoriety  on  this 
river,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  the  residence  and 
mining  place  of  the  first  lead  mining  pioneer  of  these 
regions,  by  the  name  of  Dubuque,  who  held  his  title  under 
a  grant  from  the  Mexican  Government  (I  think),  and 
settled  by  the  side  of  this  huge  bluf^  on  the  pinnacle  of 
which  he  erected  the  tomb  to  receive  his  own  body,  and 
placed  over  it  a  cross  with  his  own  inscription  on  it  After 
his  death,  his  body  was  placed  within  the  tomb,  at  his 
request,  lying  in  state  (and  uncovered  except  with  his 
winding-sheet),  upon  a  large  flat  stone,  where  it  was  exposed 
to  the  view,  as  his  bones  now  are,  to  the  gaze,  of  every 
traveller  who  takes  the  pains  to  ascend  this  beautifol, 
grassy  and  lily-covered  mound  to  the  top,  and  peep 
through  the  gratings  of  two  little  windows,  which  have 
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admitted  tlie  eyes,  but  stopped  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
thousands  who  have  taken  a  walk  to  it. 

At  the  foot  of  this  blu£E|  there  is  now  an  extensive 
smelting  furnace,  where  vast  quantities  of  lead  are  melted 
from  the  ores  whiqh  are  dug  out  of  the  hiUs  in  all  directions 
about  it. 

The  Fall  of  SL  -in^^ony,  which  is  nine  hundred  miles 
above  St.  Louis,  is  the  natural  curiosity  of  this  ooimtry, 
and  nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of  St.  Peters^  from  whence 
I  am  at  this  time  writing.  At  this  place,  on  the  point  of 
land  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Peter's  rivers,  the 
United  States  Government  have  erected  a  strong  Fort, 
which  has  taken  the  name  of  Fort  Snelling,  from  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  and  most  excellent  officer  who  super- 
intended the  building  of  it  The  site  of  this  Fort  is  one  of 
the  most  judicious  that  could  have  been  selected  in  the 
country,  both  for  health  and  defence;  and  being  on  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  water, 
has  an  exceedingly  bold  and  picturesque  effect. 

This  Fort  is  generally  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  men 
placed  here  to  keep  the  peace  amongst  the  Sioux  and 
Ohippeways,  who  occupy  the  country  about  it,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  citizens  on  the  frontier. 

The  Fall  of  St.  Anthony  is  about  nine  miles  above  this 
Fort,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ;  and,  although  a 
picturesque  and .  spirited  scene,  is  but  a  pigmy  in  size  to 
Niagara,  and  other  cataracts  in  our  country — the  actual 
perpendicular  &11  being  but  eighteen  feet,  though  of  half  a 
mile  or  so  in  extent,  which  is  the  width  of  the  river ;  with 
brisk  and  leaping  rapids  above  and  below,  giving  life  and 
spirit  to  the  scene^ 

The  Sioux  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls,  and 
occupy  all  the  country  about  here,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  on  the  Upper  Missouri ;  and 
the  same  in  most  of  their  customs,  yet  very  dissimilar  in 
personal  appearance,  from  the  changes  which  civilized 
examples  have  wrought  upon  them     I  mentioned  in  a 
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former  Letter,  that  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  extended  from 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  for  the  whole  of  that  way,  it  is  more  or 
less  settled  by  this  immense  tribe,  bounding  the  east  side 
of  their  country  by  the  Mississippi  River. 


BUNTIXG  THE  BEAVEB. 


The  Sioux  in  these  parts,  who  are  but  of  reach  of  the 
beavers  and  buflBJoes,  are  poor  and  very  meanly  clad, 
compared  to  those  on  the  Missouri,  where  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  those  and  other  wild  animals  whose  skins  supply 
them  with  picturesque  and  comfortable  dresses.  The  same 
deterioration  also  is  seen  in  the  morals  and  constitutions  of 
these,  as  amongst  all  other  Indians,  who  live  along  the 
frontiers,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  settlements,  where  whisky 
is  sold  to  them,  and  the  small-pox  and  other  diseases  are 
introduced  to  shorten  their  lives. 

The  principal  bands  of  the  Sioux  that  visit  this  places 
and  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  are  those  known  as  the 
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Black  Dog's  band,  Bed  Wing's  band,  and  Wa-be-sha's 
band ;  each  band  known  in  common  parlance,  by  the  name 
of  its  chief,  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  Black  Dog's  band 
reside  but  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Snelling,  on  the  banks  ox 
the  St.  Peter's,  and  number  some  five  or  six  hundred.  The 
Bed  Wing's  band  are  at  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin,  sixty 
miles  below  this  place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  And 
Wa-be-sha's  band  and  village  are  some  sixty  or  more  miles 
below  Lake  Pepin  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  known  (and  ever  will  be)  by  the  name  o* 
**  Wa-be-sha's  prairie."  Each  of  these  bands,  and  several 
others  that  live  in  this  section  of  country,  exhibit  consider- 
able industry  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  raising  very 
handsome  corn-fields,  laying  up  their  food,  thus  procured, 
for  their  subsistence  during  the  long  and  tedious  winters. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  bands  are 
assembled  here  at  this  time,  affording  us,  who  are  visitors 
here,  a  fine  and  wild  scene  of  dances,  amusements,  &c. 
They  seem  to  take  great  pleasure  in  "  showing  off"  in  these 
scenes,  to  the  amusement  of  the  many  &shionable  visitors, 
Doth  ladies  and  gentleman,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reaching 
this  post,  as  steamers  are  arriving  at  this  place  every  week 
in  the  summer  from  St.  Louis. 

Many  of  the  customs  of  these  people  create  great  surprise 
in  the  minds  of  the  travellers  of  the  east,  who  here  have 
the  first  satisfactory  opportunity  of  seeing  them  ;  and  none, 
I  observe,  has  created  more  surprise,  and  pleasure  also, 
particularly  amongst  the  ladies,  than  the  mode  of  carrying 
their  infiEuits,  slung  on  their  backs,  in  their  beautifully 
ornamented  cradles. 

The  custom  of  carrying  the  child  thus  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  tribe,  but  belongs  alike  to  all,  as  &r  a&  I  have  yet 
visited  them ;  and  also  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  travellers,  who  have  been  amongst  tribes  that  I  have 
not  yet  seen.  The  child  in  its  earliest  infancy,  has  its  back 
lashed  to  a  straight  board,  being  fastened  to  it  by  bandages, 
which  pass  around  it  in  front,  9nd  on  the  back  of  the  board 
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they  are  tightened  to  the  necessary  degree  by  lacing  strings, 
which  hold  it  in  a  straight  and  healthy  position,  Trith  its 
feet  resting  on  a  broad  hoop,  which  passes  around  the  foot 
of  the  cradle,  and  the  child's  position  (as  it  rides  about  on 
its  mother's  back,  supported  by  a  broad  strap  that  passes 
across  her  forehead),  that  of  standing  erect,  which,  no 
doubt,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  straight  limbs,  sound 
lungs,  and  long  life. 

The  bandages  that  pass  around  the  cradle,  holding  the 
child  in,  are  all  the  way  covered  with  a  beautiful  embroid 
ery  of  porcupine  quills,  with  ingenious  figurey  of  horses, 
men,  &c.  A  broad  hoop  of  elastic  wood  passes  around  in 
front  of  the  child's  face,  to  protect  it  in  case  of  a  fall,  from 
the  front  of  which  is  suspended  a  little  toy  of  exquisite 
embroidery,  for  the  child  to  handle  and  amuse  itself  with. 
To  this  and  other  little  trinkets  hanging  in  front  of  it,  there 
are  attached  many  little  tinselled  and  tinkling  things,  of 
the  brightest  colors,  to  amuse  both  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of 
the  child.  Whilst  travelling  on  horseback,  the  arms  of 
the  child  are  fastened  under  the  bandages,  so  as  not  to  be 
endangered  if  the  cradle  fells ;  and  when  at  rest,  they  are 
generally  taken  out,  allowing  the  infant  to  reach  and  amuse 
itself  with  the  little  toys  and  trinkets  that  are  placed 
before  it,  and  within  its  reach.  This  seems  like  a  cruel 
mode,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  good 
one  for  the  people  who  use  it,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  live ;  in  support  of  which 
opinion,  I  offer  the  universality  of  the  custom,  which  has 
been  practiced  for  centuries  amongst  all  the  tribes  of 
North  America,  as  a  legitimate  and  a  very  strong  reason. 

Along  the  frontiers,  where  the  Indians  have  been  ridi- 
culed for  the  custom,  as  they  are  for  everything  that  is  not 
civil  about  them,  they  have  in  many  instances  departed  from 
it;  but  even  there,  they  will  generally  be  seen  lugging  their 
child  about  in  this  way,  when  they  have  abandoned  almost 
©very  other  native  custom,  and  are  too  poor  to  cover  it  with 
more  than  rags  and  strings,  which  fasten  it  to  its  cradle. 
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The  infant  is  oarried  in  this  manner  until  it  is  five,  six  oi 
seven  months  old,  after  which  it  is  carried  on  the  back  and 
held  wi&in  the  folds  of  the  robe  or  blanket. 

The  manner  in  which  the  women  ride,  amongst  all  the 
tribes,  is  astride,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  practiced  by  the 
men. 

The  mourning  cradle,  opens  to  the  yiew  of  the  reader 
another  very  canons  and  interesting  oostonu  K  the  infant 
dies  during  the  time  that  is  alloted  to  it  to  be  oarried  in  this 
cradle,  it  is  buried,  and  the  disconsolate  motiier  fills  the 
eradle  with  black  quills  and  feathers,  in  the  parts  which  the 
child's  body  had  occupied,  and  iu  this  way  carries  it  around 
with  her  wherever  she  goes  for  a  year  or  more,  with  as 
much  care  as  if  her  in&nt  Were  alive  and  in  it;  and  she 
often  lays  or  stands  it  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  wigwam, 
where  she  is  all  day  engaged  in  her  needlework,  and  chatting 
and  talking  to  it  as  familiarly  and  affectionately  as  if  it  were 
her  loved  in&nt,  instead  of  its  shell,  that  she  was  talking  to« 
So  lasting  and  so  strong  is  the  affection  (^  these  women  folr 
the  lost  child,  that  it  matters  not  how  heavy  or  cruel  thdr 
load,  or  how  rugged  the  route  they  have  to  pass  over,  they 
will  £EdthftLlly  carry  this,  and  carefully  firom  day  to  day,  and 
even  more  strictly  perform  their  duties  to  it,  than  if  the 
child  were  alive  «id  in  it 

In  the  little  toy  that  I  have  menticmed  and  which  is 
suspended  before  the  child's  &ce,  is  carefully  and  super- 
stitiously  preserved  the  wrninHcus,  which  is  always  secured 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  being  rolled  up  into  a  little  wad 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  dried,  it  is  enclosed  in  the  centre  of 
this  little  bag,  and  placed  before  the  child's  face,  as  its  pro- 
tector and  its  security  for  **  good  luck  "  and  long  life.  There 
are  a  number  of  forms  and  different  tastes  of  these  little  toys, 
which  I  have  purchased  from  the  women,  which  they  were 
very  willing  to  sell  for  a  trifling  present;  but  in  every 
instance,  tiiey  cut  them  open,  and  removed  from  within  a 
bunch  of  cotton  or  moss,  the  little  sacred  medidnt,  which, 
to  part  with,  would  be  to  *  endanger  the  health  of  the  child,' 
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— a  thing  that  no  consideration  would  hkYt  induced  them 
in  any  inntance  to  have  done. 

TK^tO'ioah'kon'da'pee  (the  blue  medicine),  is  a  noted 
medicine-many  of  the  Ting-tah-to-a  band.  This  notorious 
old  man  was  profesrionally  a  doctor  in  his  tribCi  but 
not  very  distinguished,  nntil  my  friend  Br.  Janris^  who 
is  surgeon  for  the  post,  very  liberally  dealt  ont  firom 
the  public  medicine-chest  occasional  ^'odds  and  ends"  to 
him,  and  with  tkprofeasumal  concern  for  the  poor  old  fellow's 
success,  instructed  him  in  the  modes  of  their  application; 
since  which,  the  effects  of  his  prescriptions  hare  been  so 
decided  amongst  his  tribe,  whom  he  holds  in  ignorance  of 
his  aid  in  his  mysterious  operations,  that  he  has  risen 
quite  rapidly  into  notice,  within  the  last  few  yeais,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fort ;  where  he  finds  it  most  easy  to  cany 
out  his  new  mode  of  practice,  for  reasons  above  mentioned^ 

The  two  most  distinguished  ball-players  in  the  Sioux 
tribe^  stood  to  me  for  their  portraits,  with  iheir  ball-sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the  play.  We  have 
had  several  very  spirited  plays  here  within  the  few  past 
days ;  and  each  of  these  young  men  came  from  the  ball-play 
ground  to  my  painting-room,  in  the  dress  in  which  they  had 
just  struggled  in  the  play. 

The  custom  in  this  tribe,  differs  in  some  respects  firom 
that  of  the  Choctaws  and  other  Southern  tribes,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken ;  and  I  there  showed  that  they  played 
with  a  stick  in  each  hand,  when  the  Sioux  use  but  one  stick, 
which  is  generally  held  in  both  hands,  with  a  round  hoop 
at  the  end,  in  which  the  ball  is  caught  and  thrown  with 
wonderful  tact;  a  much  more  difficult  feat,  I  should  think, 
than  that  of  the  Choctaws,  who  catch  the  ball  between  two 
sticks.  The  tail  also,  in  this  tribe,  differs,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  generally  made  of  quills,  instead  of  white  horsehair,  as 
described  amongst  the  Choctaws.  In  other  respects,  the 
rules  and  manner  of  the  game  are  the  same  as  amongst 
those  tribes. 


LETTEE  No.  LL 

FOBT  SNELLING,  FALL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

The  Fourth  of  Julj  was  hailed  and  celebrated  by  ns  at 
this  place,  in  an  unusual,  and  not  uninteresting  manner. 
With  the  presence  of  several  hundreds  of  the  wildest  of  the 
Chippeways,  and  as  many  hundreds  of  the  Sioux ;  we  were 
prepared  with  material  in  abundance  for  the  novel — ^for  the 
wild  and  grotesque, — as  well  as  for  the  grave  and  ludi- 
crous. M%jor  Talliafferro,  the  Indian  agent,  to  aid  my 
views  in  procuring  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  re- 
presented to  them  that  I  was  a  great  Tnedicine-mcmj  who  had 
visited,  and  witnessed  the  sports  of  a  vast  many  ^Indians  of 
different  tribes,  and  had  come  to  see  whether  the  Sioux 
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and  Chippeways  were  equal  in  a  ball-play,  &c^  to  their 
neighbors;  and  that  if  they  would  come  in  on  the  next  day 
(fourth  of  July),  and  give  us  a  ball-play,  and  some  of  their 
dances,  in  their  best  style,  he  would  have  the  big  gun  fired 
twenty-one  times  (the  customary  salute  for  that  day), 
which  they  easily  construed  into  a  high  compliment  to 
themselves.  This,  with  still  stronger  inducements,  a  barrel 
of  flour — a  quantity  of  pork  and  tobacco,  which  I  gave 
them,  brought  the  scene  about  on  the  day  of  independence, 
as  follows: — About  eleven  o'clock  (the  usual  time  for 
Indians  to  make  their  appearance  on  any  great  occasion), 
the  young  men,  who  were  enlisted  for  ball-play,  made  their 
appearance  on  the  ground  with  ball-sticks  in  hand — with 
no  other  dress  on  than  the  flap,  and  attached  to  a  girdle  or 
ornamental  sash,  a  tail,  extending  nearly  to  the  ground, 
made  of  the  choicest  arrangement  of  quiUs  and  feathers,  or 
of  the  hair  of  white  horses'  tails.  After  an  excited  and 
warmly  contested  play  of  two  hours,  they  adjourned  to  a 
place  in  front  of  the  agent's  office,  where  they  entertained 
us  for  two  or  three  hours  longer,  with  a  continued  variety 
of  their  most  fanciful  and  picturesque  dances.  They  gave 
us  the  beggar^S'dance — the  buffah-dancc — the  bear-dance — the 
eagle-dance — and  dance  of  the  braves.  This  last  is  peculiarly 
beautiful,  and  exciting  to  the  feelings  in  the  highest  degree. 

At  intervals  they  stop,  and  one  of  them  steps  into  the 
ring,  and  vociferates  as  loud  as  possible,  with  the  most 
significant  gesticulations,  the  feats  of  bravery  which  he  has 
performed  during  his  life— he  boasts  of  the  scalps  he  has 
taken-— of  the  enemies  he  has  vanquished,  and  at  the  same 
time  carries  his  body  through  all  the  motions  and  gestures, 
which  have  been  used  during  these  scenes  when  they  were 
transacted.  At  the  end  of  his  boasting,  all  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  story,  and  give  in  their  approbation  by  the 
gutteral  ^^waughl^^  and  the  dance  again  commencea  At 
the  next  interval,  another  makes  his  boasts,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  so  on. 

During  this  scene,  a  little  trick  was  played  off  in  the 
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following  manner,  wluch  produced  xnucli  amusement  and 
laughter.  A  woman  of  goodly  size,  and  in  woman's  attire, 
danced  into  the  ring  (which  seemed  to  excite  some  surprise, 
as  women  are  never  allowed  to  join  in  the  dance),  and  com- 
menced "  sawing  the  air,*'  and  boasting  of  the  astonishing 
feats  of  bravery  she  had  performed— of  the  incredible  num- 
ber  of  horses  she  had  stolen — of  the  scalps  she  had  taken, 
&c^  &c.,  until  her  feats  surpassed  all  that  had  ever  been 
heard  of— sufficient  to  put  all  the  warriors  who  had  boasted, 
to  the  blush.  They  all  gave  assent,  however,  to  what  she 
had  said,  and  apparently  credmce  too;  and  to  reward  so 
extraordinary  a  feat  of  female  prowess,  they  presented  to 
her  a  kettle,  a  cradle,  beads,  ribbons,  &c.  After  getting  her 
presents,  and  placing  them  safely  in  the  hands  of  another 
matron  for  safe  keeping,  she  commenced  disrobing  herself; 
and,  almost  instantly  divesting  herself  of  a  loose  dress,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  company,  came  out  in  a  soldier's 
oocU  and  pantaloons/  and  laughed  at  them  excessively  for 
their  mistake  I  She  then  commenced  dancing  and  mtJiing 
her  boasts  of  her  exploits,  assuring  them  that  she  was  a 
man,  and  a  great  brave.  They  all  gave  unqualified  assent 
to  this,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  made  her  other  pre- 
sents of  a  gun,  a  horse,  of  tobacco,  and  a  war-club.  After 
her  boasts  were  done,  and  the  presents  secured  as  before, 
she  deliberately  threw  o£f  the  pantaloons  and  coat,  and 
presented  herself  at  once,  and  to  their  great  astonishment 
and  oonAision,  in  a  beautiful  woman's  dress.  The  tact  with 
which  she  performed  these  parts,  so  uniformly  pleased, 
that  it  drew  forth  thundering  applause  from  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  from  the  spectators ;  and  the  chief  stepped  up  and 
crowned  her  head  with  a  beautiful  plume  of  the  eagle's 
quill,  rising  from  a  crest  of  the  swan's  down.  My  wife, 
who  was  travelling  this  part  of  the  country  with  me,  was  a 
spectator  of  these  scenes,  as  well  as  the  ladies  and  officers 
of  the  garrison,  whose  polite  hospitality  we  are  at  this  time 
enjoying. 
Several  days  after  this,  the  plains  of  St  Peters  and  St. 
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Anthony,  rang  with  the  continual  sounds  of  drums  and 
rattles,  in  time  with  the  thrilling  yells  of  the  dance,  untU  il 
had  doubly  ceased  to  be  novelty.    General  Patterson,  ot 
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Philadelphia,  and  his  family,  arrived  about  this  time,  how- 
ever, and  a  dance  was  got  up  for  their  amusement ;  and  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  an  unusual  kind,  and  interesting  to  all 
Considerable  preparation  was  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  Indians  informed  me,  that  if  they  could  get  a^  couple  of 
dogs  that  were  of  no  use  about  the  garrison,  they  would 
give  us  their  favorite,  the  "  dog  dance!^  The  two  dogs  were 
soon  produced  by  the  officers,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole 
assemblage  of  spectators,  they  butchered  them  and  placed 
their  two  hearts  and  livers  entire  and  uncooked,  on  a 
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waple  of  orotcbes  about  as  high  as  a  man's  &ce.  These 
were  then  cut  into  strips,  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  left 
hanging  in  this  condition,  with  the  blood  and  smoke  upon 
them.  A  spirited  dance  then  ensued ;  and,  in  a  confused 
manner,  every  one  sung  forth  his  own  deeds  of  bravery  in 
ejaculatory  gutturals,  which  were  almost  deafening;  and 
they  danced  up,  two  at  a  time  to  the  stakes,  and  after  spit* 
ting  several  times  upon  the  liver  and  hearts,  catohed  a 
piece  in  their  mouths,  bit  it  o£f,  and  swallowed  it  This 
was  all  done  without  losing  the  step  (which  was  in  time  to 
their  musicX  or  interrupting  the  times  of  their  voices. 

Each  and  every  one  of  them  in  this  wise  bit  o£f  and 
swallowed  a  piece  of  the  livers,  until  they  were  demo- 
lished ;  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  pieces  hanging 
on  the  stakes,  which  a  couple  of  them  carried  in  their 
months,  and  communicated  to  the  mouths  of  the  two 
musicians  who  swallowed  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  dances  amongst  the  Sioux,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  beautiful  or  most  pleasing.  The  beggar's  dance,  the 
discovery  dance,  and  the  eagle  dance,  are  far  more  graceful 
and  agreeable.  The  dog  dance  is  one  of  distinction^  inasmuch 
as  it  can  only  be  danced  by  those  who  have  taken  scalps 
from  the  enemy's  heads,  and  come  forward  boasting  that 
Ahey  killed  their  enemy  in  battle,  and  swallowed  a  piece  of 
his  heart  in  the  same  manner. 

As  the  Sioux  own  and  occupy  all  the  country  on  the 
West  bank  of  the  river  in  this  vicinity ;  so  do  the  Chippe- 
ways  claim  all  lying  East,  from  the  moutii  of  the  Chippeway 
Biver,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pepin,  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  within  the  month  past,  there  have  been 
one  thousand  or  more  of  them  encamped  here,  on  business 
w^ith  the  Indian  agent  and  Sioux,  with  whom  they  have 
recently  had  some  difficulty.  These  two  hostile  foes,  who 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  continually  at  war,  are  now 
encamped  here,  on  different  sides  of  the  Fort;  and  all  diffi- 
culties having  been  arranged  by  their  agent,  in  whose 
presence  they  have  been  making  their  speeches,  for  these 
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two  weeks  past,  have  been  indulging  in  every  sort  <^  tli^ 
amusements,  uniting  in  their  dances,  ball-plkys  and  other 
games;  and  feasting  and  smoking  together,  only  to  raise 
the  war-cry  and  the  tomahawk  again,  when  they  get  upon 
their  hunting  grounds* 

Major  Talliafferro  is  the  Goyemment  agent  for  the  Sioux 
at  this  place,  and  furnishes  the  only  instance  probably,  of  a 
public  servant  on  these  frontiers^  who  has  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office,  strictly  and  feithfuUy,  as  well  aa  kindly, 
for  fifteen  years.  The  Indians  think  much  of  him,  send  call 
him  Great  Father,  to  whose  advice  they  listen  with  the 
greatest  attention. 

The  encampment  of  the  Chippeways,  to  which  I  have 
been  a  daily  visitor,  was  built  in  the  usual  manner;  their 
wigwams  made  of  birch  bark,  covering  the  frame  work, 
which  was  of  slight  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent 
over  at  the  top,  so  as  to  give  a  roof-like  shape  to  the  lodge, 
best  calculated  to  ward  off  rain  and  wind& 

Through  this  curious  scene  I  was  strolling  a  few  days 
since  with  my  wife,  and  I  observed  the  Indian  women 
gathering  around  her,  anxious  to  shake  hands  with  her, 
and  shew  her  their  children,  of  which  she  took  especial 
notice ;  and  they  literally  filled  her  hands  and  her  arms, 
with  muk'kuka  of  maple  sugar  which  they  manufiEU^ture,  and 
had  brought  in,  in  great  quantities  for  sale. 

After  the  business  and  amusements  of  this  great  Treaty 
between  the  Chippeways  and  Sioux  were  all  over,  the 
Chippeways  struck  their  tents  by  taking  them  down  and 
rolling  up  their  bark  coverings,  which,  with  their  bark 
canoes  seen  in  the  picture,  turned  up  amongst  their  wig- 
wams, were  carried  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  all  things 
being  packed  in,  men,  women,  dogs,  and  all,  were  swiftly 
propelled  by  paddles  to  the  Fall  of  St  Anthony,  where  we 
had  repaired  to  witness  their  mode  of  passing  the  cataract 
by  "  making  (as  it  is  called)  the  partage^^^  which  we  found  to 
be  a  very  curious  scene ;  and  was  done  by  running  all  their 
canoes  into  an  eddy  below  the  Fall,  and  as  near  as  they 
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oould  get  by  paddling ;  when  all  were  landed,  and  every 
thing  taken  out  of  the  canoes,  and  with  them  carried  by 
the  women,  around  the  Fall,  and  half  a  mile  or  so  above, 
where  the  canoes  were  put  into  the  water  again ;  and  goods 
and  chattels  being  loaded  in,  and  all  hsoids  seated,  the 
paddles  were  again  put  to  work,  and  the  light  and  bound- 
ing crafts  proceed  upon  ther  voyage. 


TBI  B1.BK  CANOS. 

The  bark  canoe  of  the  Chippeways  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  and  light  model  of  all  the  water  crs^  that  ever 
were  invented.  They  are  generally  made  complete  with 
the  rind  of  one  birch  tree,  and  so  ingeniously  shaped  and 
sewed  together,  with  roots  of  the  tamarack,  which  they  call 
wcU'tap^  that  they  are  water-tight  and  ride  upon  the  water. 
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as  light  as  a  cork.  They  gracefully  lean  and  dodge  about, 
under  the  skilAil  balance  of  an  Indian,  or  the  ugliest 
squaw ;  but  like  everything  wild,  are  timid  and  treacherous 
under  the  guidance  of  white  man ;  and,  if  he  be  not  an 
experienced  equilibrist,  he  is  sure  to  get  two  or  three  timos 
soused,  in  his  first  endeavors  at  familiar  acquaintance  with 
them. 

The  skin  canoes  of  the  Mandans,  (of  the  upper  Missouri, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  Volume  I.),  are  made  almost 
round  like  a  tub,  by  straining  a  buflfalo's  skin  over  a  frame 
of  wicker  work,  made  of  willow  or  other  boughs.  The 
woman  in  paddling  these  awkward  tubs,  stands  in  the  bow, 
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and  makes  the  stroke  with  the  paddle,  by  reaching  it  for 
ward  in  the  water  and  drawing  it  to  her,  by  which  means 
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she  pulls  the  canoe  along  with  some  considerable  speed. 
These  very  curious  and  rudely  constructed  canoes,  are 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Welsh  CoracU;  and,  if  T  mistake 
not,  propelled  in  the  same  manner,  which  is  a  very  curious 
circumstance ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  wilderness  of  America,  when  all  the  other  sur- 
rounding tribes  construct  their  canoes  in  decidedly  different 
forms,  and  of  different  materials. 

Snow  shoes  are  used  in  deep  snows  of  the  winter,  under 
the  Indian's  feet  to  buoy  him  up  as  he  runs  in  pursuit  of 
his  game.  The  hoops  or  frames  of  these  are  made  of  elastic 
wood,  and  the  webbing,  of  strings  of  rawhide,  which  form 
such  a  resistance  to  the  snow,  as  to  carry  them  over  with- 
out sinking  into  it ;  and  enabling  them  to  come  up  with 
their  game,  which  is  wallowing  through  the  drifts,  and 
easily  overtaken. 

Many  were  the  dances  given  to  me  in  different  places,  of 
which  I  may  make  further  use  and  further  mention  on 
future  occasions ;  but  of  which  I  shall  name  but  one  at 
present,  the  Snow-Shoe  i?ance,  which  is  exceeding  pictu- 
resque, being  danced  with  the  snow  shoes  under  the  feet,  at 
the  falling  of  the  first  snow  in  the  beginning  of  winter ;  when 
they  sing  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
sending  them  a  return  of  snow,  when  they  can  run  on  their 
snow-shoes  in  their  valued  hunts,  and  easily  take  the  game 
for  their  food. 

About  this  lovely  spot  I  have  whiled  away  a  few  months 
with  great  pleasure,  and  having  visited  all  the  curiosities, 
and  all  the  different  villages  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  I 
close  my  note-book  and  start  in  a  few  days  for  Prairie  du 
Chien,  which  is  three  hundred  miles  below  this ;  where  I 
shall  have  new  subjects  for  my  brush  and  new  themes  for 
my  pen,  when  I  may  continue  my  epistles.    Adieu. 


LETTER  No.  LIL 


CAMP  DES  MOINES. 


Soon  after  tbe  date  of  my  last  Letter,  written  at  St.  Peter's, 
having  placed  my  wife  on  board  of  the  steamer,  with  a 
party,  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  I  embarked  in  a  light  bark 
canoe,  on  my  homeward  course,  with  only  one  companion, 
Corporal  Allen,  from  the  garrison ;  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable taste,  who  thought  he  could  relish  the  transient 
scenes  of  a  voyage  in  company  with  a  painter,  having 
gained  the  indulgence  of  Major  Bliss,  the  commanding 
officer,  with  permission  to  accompany  me. 

"With  stores  laid  in  for  a  ten  days'  voyage,  and  armed  for 
any  emergency — with  sketch-book  and  colors  prepared, 
we  shoved  off  and  swiftly  glided  away  with  paddles  nimbly 
(608) 
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plied,  resolved  to  see  and  relisli  every  thing  curious  or 
beautiful  that  fell  in  our  waj.  We  lingered,  along,  among 
the  scenes  of  grandeur  which  presented  themselyes  amid 
the  thousand  blufb,  and  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
about  ten  days,  in  good  plight,  without  accident  or  incident 
of  a  thrilling  nature,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance 
which  happened  about  thirty  miles  below  St  Peter's,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  our  journey.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
day  we  discovered  three  lodges  of  Sioux  Indians  encamped 
on  the  bank,  all  hallooing  and  waving  their  blankets  for 
us  to  come  in,  to  the  shore.  We  had  no  business  with 
them,  and  resolved  to  keep  on  our  course,  when  one  of 
them  ran  into  his  lodge,  and  coming  out  with  his  gun  in 
his  hand,  levelled  it  at  us,  and  gave  us  a  charge  of  buck- 
shot about  our  ears.  One  of  them  struck  in  my  canoe, 
passing  through  several  folds  of  my  cloak,  which  was 
folded,  and  lying  just  in  front  of  my  knee,  and  several 
others  struck  so  near  on  each  side  as  to  spatter  the  water 
into  our  &ces.  There  was  no  ftm  in  this,  and  I  then  ran 
my  canoe  to  the  shore  as  fast  as  possible — ^they  aU  ran, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  water's  edge,  meeting  us 
with  yells  and  laughter  as  we  landed.  As  the  canoe  struck 
the  shore,  I  rose  violently  from  my  seat,  and  throwing  all 
the  infiiriated  demon  I  could  into  my  face — ^thrusting  my 
pistols  into  my  belt — a  half  dozen  bullets  into  my  mouth — 
and  my  double-barrelled  gun  in  my  hand — I  leaped  ashore 
and  chased  the  lot  of  them  from  the  beach,  throwing  myself, 
between  them  and  their  wigwams,  where  I  kept  them  for 
some  time  at  a  stand,  with  my  barrels  presented,  and  threats 
(corroborated  with  looks  which  they  could  not  misun- 
derstand) that  I  would  annihilate  the  whole  of  them  in  a 
minute.  As  the  gun  had  been  returned  to  the  lodge,  and 
the  man  who  fired  it  could  not  be  indentified,  the  rascal's 
life  was  thereby  probably  prolonged.  We  stood  for  some 
time  in  this  position,  and  no  explanation  could  be  made, 
other  than  that  which  could  be  read  frx>m  the  lip  and  the 
brow,  a  language  which  is  the  same  and  read  alike,  among 
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all  nations.  I  slipped  my  sketch-book  and  pencil  into  my 
hand,  and  under  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  each  fellow  stood 
for  his  likeness,  which  I  made  them  understand,  by  signs, 
were  to  be  sent  to  ^  Muzzabucksa"  (iron  cutter),  the  name 
they  gave  to  M^or  Talliafferro,  their  ag^Dit  at  St  Peter's. 

This  threat,  and  the  continued  vociferaticm  of  the  cor- 
poral from  the  canoe,  that  I  was  a ''  Grande  Capitaine," 
seemed  considerably  to  alarm  them.  I  at  lengUi  gradually 
drew  myself  o£f,  but  with  a  lingering  eye  upon  the  sneaking 
rascals,  who  stood  in  sullen  silence,  with  one  eye  upon  me, 
and  the  other  upon  the  corporal;  who  I  found  had  held 
them  at  bay  from  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  with  his  musket 
levelled  upon  them — ^his  bayonet  fixed — ^his  cartouch  box 
slung,  with  one  eye  in  full  blaze  over  the  barrel,  and 
the  other  drawn  down  within  two  parts  of  an  inch  of  the 
upper  comer  of  his  mouth.  At  my  approach,  his  muscles 
were  gradually  (but  somewhat  reluctantly)  relaxed*  We 
seated  ourselves,  and  quietly  dipped  our  paddles  again  on 
our  way. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  outrage,  and  many 
others  that  could  be  named,  that  have  taken  plaoe  amongst 
that  part  of  the  Sioux  nation ;  they  have  been  for  many 
years  past  made  drunkards,  by  the  solicitations  of  white 
men,  and  then  abused,  and  their  families  also ;  for  which, 
when  they  are  drunk  (as  in  the  present  instance)^  they  are 
often  ready,  and  disposiad  to  retaliate  and  return  insult  (or 
injaries. 

We  went  on  peaceably  and  pleasantly  during  the  rest  of 
our  voyage,  having  ducks,  deer^  and  bass  for  our  game  and 
our  food ;  our  bed  was  generally  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of 
some  towering  bluff,  where,  in  the  melancholy  stillness  of 
night,  we  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  liquid  notes  of  the 
whip-poor-will ;  and  after  his  warbling  ceased,  roused  by 
the  mournful  complaints  of  the  starving  woli^  or  surpriBed 
by  the  rtartling  interrogation,  ^'who  I  who  I  who  P  by  the 
winged  monarch  of  the  dark. 

There  is  a  something  that  fills  and  feeds  the  mind  of  ao 
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enthosiastio  man,  when  he  is  thrown  upon  natural  resources, 
amidst  the  rude  untouched  scenes  of  nature,  which  cannot 
be  described ;  and  I  leave  the  world  to  imagine  the  feelings 
of  pleasure  with  which  I  found  myself  again  out  of  the 
din  of  artful  life,  among  scenes  of  grandeur  worthy  of  the 
whole  soul's  devotion,  and  admiration. 

When  the  morning's  dew  was  shaken  ofl^  our  coffee  en- 
joyed, our  light  bark  again  launched  upon  the  water,  and 
the  chill  of  the  morning  banished  by  the  quick  stroke  of 
the  paddle,  and  the  busy  chaunt  of  the  corporal's  boat-song, 
our  ears  and  our  eyes  were  open  to  the  rude  scenes  ot 
romance  that  were  about  us— our  light  boat  ran  into  every 
ledge— dodged  into  every  slough  or  "  cvA-oJP  to  be  seen — 
every  mineral  was  examined — every  cave  explored — and 
almost  every  bluff  of  grandeur  ascended  to  the  top.  These 
towering  edifices  of  nature,  which  will  stand  the  admiration 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable, though  grand  and  majestic  to  the  eye  of  the 
passing  traveller,  will  be  found  to  inspire  new  ideas  of 
magnitude  when  attempted  to  be  travelled  to  the  top. 
From  the  tops  of  many  of  them  I  have  sketched  for  the 
information  of  the  world,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
travel  much,  I  would  recommend  a  trip  to  the  summit  of 
"Pike's  Tent"  (the  highest  bluff  on  the  river),  one  hundred 
miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien;  to  the  top  also  of  "La 
Montaigne  qui  tromps  a  I'eau" — the  sumit  of  Bad  Axe 
Mountain — and  a  look  over  Lake  Pepin's  turreted  shores 
from  the  top  of  the  bluff  opposite  to  the  "  Lover's  Leap," 
being  the  highest  on  the  lake,  and  the  point  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  shores  can  be  seen. 

Along  the  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake  we  lingered  for 
several  days,  and  our  canoe  was  hauled  a  hundred  times 
upon  the  pebbly  beach,  where  we  spent  hours  and  days, 
robbing  it  of  its  precious  gems,  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  waves.  We  found  many  rich  agates,  cornelians,  jaspers 
imd  porphyries.  The  agates  are  many  of  them  peculiarly 
beautifdl,  most  of  them  water- waved — their  colors  brilliant 
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and  beautifully  striated.  '^  Point  aux  Sables'^  has  been 
oonsidered  the  most  productive  part  of  the  lake  for  these 
gems ;  but  owing  to  the  frequent  landings  of  the  steam-boats 
and  other  oraft  on  that  point,  the  best  specimens  of  them 
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have  been  picked  up ;  and  the  traveller  will  now  be  best 
remunerated  for  his  trouble,  by  tracing  the  shore  around 
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into  some  of  its  coves,  or. on  some  of  its  points  lees  fre- 
quented by  the  footsteps  of  man. 

The  Lover'a  Leap,  is  a  bold  and  projecting  rock,  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  elevation  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
firom  the  summit  of  which,  it  is  said,  a  beautiful  Indian 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  chie^  threw  herself  off  in  presence 
of  her  tribe,  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  dashed  herself  to 
pieces,  to  avoid  being  married  to  a  man  whom  her  &ther 
had  decided  to  be  her  husband,  and  whom  she  would  not 
marry.    On  our  way,  after  we  had  left  the  beautiful  shores 
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of  Lake  Pepin,  we  passed  the  magnificent  bluff  called 
^  Pikers  Ten<,"  and  undoubtedly,  the  highest  eminence  on 
the  river,  running  up  in  the  form  of  a  tent;  from  which 
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oirctunstance  and  that  of  its  having  been  first  ascended  by 
Lieutenant  Pike,  it  has  taken  the  name  of  Pike's  Tent  which 
it  will  doubtless  for  ever  retain. 

The  corporal  and  I  ran  our  little  craft  to  the  base  of  this 
stupendous  pyramid,  and  spent  half  a  day  about  its  sides 
and  its  pinnacle,  admiring  the  lovely  and  almost  boxmdless 
landscape  that  lies  beneath  it. 

To  the  top  of  this  grass  covered  mound  I  would  advise 
every  traveller  in  the  country,  who  has  the  leisure  to  do  it^ 
and  sinew  enough  in  his  leg,  to  stroll  awhile,  and  enjoy 
what  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  see  elsewhere. 

"  Cap  au  Tail "  (Garlic  Cape)  about  twenty  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien  is  another  beautiful  scene — and  the 
"  Cornice  rocks  "  on  the  West  bank,  where  my  little  bark 
rested  two  days,  till  the  corporal  and  I  had  taken  bass  from 
every  nook  and  eddy  about  them  where  our  hooks  could  be 
dipped.  To  the  lover  of  fine  fish,  and  fine  sport  in  fishing, 
I  would  recommend  an  encampment  for  a  few  days  on  this 
picturesque  ledge,  where  his  appetite  and  his  passion  will 
soon  be  gratified. 

Besides  these  picturesque  scenes  I  made  drawings  also  of 
all  the  Indian  villages  on  the  way,  and  of  many  other  inter- 
esting points  which  are  curious  in  my  collection,  but  too 
numerous  to  introduce  in  this  place. 

In  the  midst,  or  halfway  of  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  river  of  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  the  corporal  and  I  hauled  our 
canoe  out  upon  the  beach  of  Point  aux  Sables,  where  we 
spent  a  couple  of  days,  feasting  on  plums  and  fine  fish  and 
wild  fowl,  and  filling  our  pockets  with  agates  and  cornelians 
we  were  picking  up  along  the  pebbly  beach ;  and  at  last, 
started  on  our  way  for  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  with  a  fair 
North  West  wind,  which  wafted  us  along  in  a  delightful 
manner,  as  I  sat  in  the  stem  and  steered,  while  the  corporal 
was  ''catching  the  breeze"  in  a  large  umbrella,  which  he 
spread  open  and  held  in  the  bow.  We  went  merrily  and 
exultingly  on   in  this  manner,  until  at  length  the  wind 
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moreased  to  anything  but  a  gale;  and  the  waves  were 
foaming  white,  and  dashing  on  the  shores  where  we  could 
not  land  without  our  frail  bark  being  broken  to  pieces. 
We  soon  became  alarmed,  and  saw  that  our  only  safety  was 
in  keeping  on  the  course  that  we  were  running  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  that  with  our  sail  full  set  to  btace  up  and  steady 
our  boat  on  the  waves,  while  we  kept  within  swimming 
distance  of  the  shore,  resolved  to  run  into  the  first  cove,  or 
around  the  first  point  we  could  find  for  our  protection. 

We  kept  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  shore — and  in  this 
most  critical  condition,  the  wind  drove  us  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  without  a  landing-place,  till  we  exultingly  steered 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Chippeway  river,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  where  we  soon  found  quiet  and  safety ;  but  found  our 
canoe  in  a  sinking  condition,  being  half  full  of  water,  and 
having  three  of  five  of  her  beams  or  braces  broken  out, 
with  which  serious  disasters,  a  few  rods  more  of  the  fuss 
and  confusion  would  have  sent  us  to  the  bottom.  We  here 
laid  by  part  of  a  day,  and  having  repaired  our  disasters, 
wended  our  way  again  pleasantly  and  successfully  onf. 

At  Prairie  du  Ghien,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouisconsin  Biver,  and  six  hundred  miles  above  St  Louis, 
where  we  safely  landed  my  canoe,  I  found  my  wife  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Judge  Lockwood,  who  had  been  a 
schoolmate  of  mine  in  our  childhood,  and  is  now  residing 
with  her  interesting  family  in  that  place.  Under  her  hos- 
pitable roof  we  spent  a  few  weeks  with  great  satisfaction, 
after  which  my  wife  took  steamer  for  Dubuque  and  I  took 
to  my  little  bark  canoe  alone  (having  taken  leave  of  the  cor- 
poral), which  I  paddled  to  this  place  quite  leisurely — 
cooking  my  own  meat  and  having  my  own  fun  as  I  passed 
along. 

Prairie  du  Chien  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  pijn- 
oipal  trading  posts  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  they  now 
have  a  lacrge  establishment  at  that  place ;  but  doing  far  less 
business  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  great  mortality  of  the 
Indians  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  destruction  of  the  game, 
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whicli  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  these  r^ons. 
The  prairie  is  a  beautiM  eleyation  above  the  river,  of  sev- 
eral miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  with  a  most 
picturesque  range  of  grassy  blofb  encompassing  it  in  the 
rear.  The  Government  have  erected  there  a  substantial 
Port,  in  which  are  generally  stationed  three  or  four  compa- 
nies of  men,  for  the  purpose  (as  at  the  Fall  of  St  Anthcmy) 
of  keeping  the  peace  amongst  the  hostile  tribes,  and  also 
of  protecting  the  frontier  inhabitants  from  the  attacks  ot 
excited  savages.  There  are  on  the  prairie  some  forty  or 
fifty  £Eunilies,  mostly  French  or  half-breeds,  whose  lives 
have  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  arduous  and  hazardous 
occupations  of  trappers,  and  traders,  and  voyageurs, 
which  has  well  qualified  them  for  the  modes  ci  dealing 
with  Indians,  where  they  have  settled  down  and  stand 
ready  to  compete  with  one  another  for  their  shares  of 
annuities,  &c.,  which  are  dealt  out  to  the  different  tribes 
who  concentrate  at  that  place,  and  are  easily  drawn  from 
the  poor  Indians'  hands  by  whisky  and  useless  gew-gaws. 

The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  there  is  about 
that  place,  almost  one  continual  scene  of  wretchedness,  and 
drunkenness,  and  disease  amongst  the  Indians,  who  oome 
there  to  trade  and  to  receive  their  annuities,  that  di^usts 
and  pckens  the  heart  of  every  stranger  that  extends  his 
travels  to  it. 

When  I  was  there,  Wa-be-sha's  band  of  the  Sioux  came 
there,  and  remained  several  weeks  to  get  their  annuities, 
which,  when  they  received  them,  fell  (as  they  always  will 
do),  far  short  of  paying  off  the  account,  which  the  Traders 
'  take  good  care  to  have  standing  against  them  for  goods  for- 
nished  them  on  a  year's  credit.  However,  whether  they  pay 
off  or  not,  they  can  always  get  whisky  enough  for  a  grand 
carouse  and  a  brawl,  which  lasts  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
almost  sure  to  terminate  the  lives  of  some  of  their  numbers. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  a  few  days  since,  afte(  the  men 
had  enjoyed  the  surfeit  of  whisky,  and  wanted  a  little 
more  amusement,  and  felt  disposed  to  indulge  the  weakw 
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Bex  in  a  little  recreation  also;  it  was  announced  amongst 
them  and  through  the  village,  that  the  women  were  going 
to  have  a  ball-play  I 

For  this  purpose  the  men,  in  their  very  liberal  trades 
they  were  making,  and  filling  their  canoes  with  goods  de- 
livered to  them  on  a  year's  credit,  laid  out  a  great  quantity 
of  ribbons  and  calicoes,  with  other  presents  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  women ;  which  were  hung 
on  a  pole  resting  on  crotches,  and  guarded  by  an  old  man, 
who  was  to  be  judge  and  umpire  of  the  play  which  was  to 
take  place  amongst  the  women,  who  were  divided  into  two 
equal  parties,  and  were  to  play  a  desperate  game  of  ball, 
for  the  valuable  stakes  that  were  hanging  before  them. 

In  the  baU-play  of  the  women,  they  have  two  balls  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  a  string,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long ; 
and  each  woman  has  a  short  stick  in  each  hand,  on  which 
she  catches  the  string  with  the  two  balls,  and  dirotl's  them, 
endeavoring  to  force  them  over  the  goal  of  her  own  party. 
The  men  are  more  than  half  drunk,  when  they  feel  liberal 
enough  to  indulge  the  women  in  such  an  amusement ;  and 
take  infinite  pleasure  in  rolling  about  on  the  ground  and 
laughing  to  excess,  whilst  the  women  are  tumbling  about 
in  all  attitudes,  and  scuffling  for  the  ball  The  game  of 
''  hunt  the  slipper i^  even  loses  its  zest  after  witnessing  one 
of  these,  which  sometimes  last  for  hours  together ;  and  often 
exhibits  the  hottest  contest  for  the  balls,  exactly  over  the 
heads  of  the  men ;  who  half  from  whisky,  and  half  from 
inclination,  are  laying  in  groups  and  flat  upon  the  ground. 

Prairie  du  Ohien  is  the  concentrating  place  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes  and  Menomonies,  who  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
Ouisconsin  and  Fox  Bivers,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  country 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  Green  Bay. 

The  Wifnnebagoes  are  the  renmant  of  a  once  powerM  and 
warlike  tribe,  but  are  now  left  in  a  country  where  they 
have  neither  beasts  nor  men  to  war  with ;  and  are  in  a  most 
miserable  and  impoverished  condition.  The  numbers  of 
this  tribe  do  not  exceed  four  thousand ;  and  the  most  of 
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them  have  sold  eyen  their  guns  and  ammunition  for 
whisky.  Like  the  Sioux  and  Menomonies  that  come  in  to 
this  post,  they  have  several  times  suffered  seyerely  with  the 
small-pox,  which  has  in  fact  destroyed  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them. 

Tn  MENOMONIES, 

Like  the  Winnebagoes,  are  the  remnant  of  a  much  more 
numerous  and  independent  tribe,  but  have  been  reduced 
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and  enervated  by  the  use  of  whisky  and  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox,  and  number  at  this  time,  something  like  three 
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thousand,  living  cUefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  Birer,  and 
the  Western  shore  of  Green  Bay.  They  visit  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  their  annuities  are  paid  them;  and  they 
indulge  in  the  bane^  like  the  tribes  that  I  have  mentioned. 

During  such  a  Tour  between  the  endless  banks,  carpeted 
with  green,  with  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world, 
extending  back  in  every  direction,  the  mind  of  a  contem- 
plative man  is  continually  building  for  posterity  splendid 
seats,  cities,  towers  and  villas,  which  a  few  years  of  rolling 
time  will  bring  about,  with  new  institutions,  new  states,  and 
almost  empires ;  for  it  would  seem  that  this  vast  region  of 
rich  soil  and  green  fields,  was  almost  enough  for  a  world 
of  itsel£ 

I  hauled  my  canoe  out  of  the  water  at  Dubuque,  where  I 
joined  my  wife  again  in  the  society  of  kind  and  hospitable 
firiends,  and  found  myself  amply  repaid  for  a  couple  ot 
weeks'  time  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  extensive  lead 
mines ;  walking  and  creeping  through  caverns,  some  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet  below  the  earth's  sur&ce,  decked  in 
nature's  pure  livery  of  stalactites  and  spar — with  walls,  and 
sometimes  ceilings,  of  glistening  massive  lead.  And  I  hold 
yet  (and  ever  shall)  in  my  mind,  without  loss  of  a  fraction 
of  feature  or  expression,  the  image  of  one  of  my  companions, 
and  the  scene  that  at  one  time  was  about  him.  His  name 
is  Jeffries.  We  were  in  "  Lockwood's  Cave,"  my  wife  and 
another  lady  were  behind,  and  he  advancing  before  me; 
his  ribsj  more  elastic  than  mine,  gave  him  entrance  through 
a  crevice,  into  a  chamber  yet  unexplored ;  he  dared  the 
pool,  for  there  was  one  of  icy  water,  and  translucent  as  the 
air  itself  We  stood  luckless  spectators,  to  gaze  and  envy, 
while  he  advanced.  The  lighted  flambeau  in  his  hand 
brought  the  splendid  furniture  of  this  tasselated  palace  into 
view ;  the  surface  of  the  jostled  pool  laved  his  sides  as  he 
advanced,  and  the  rich  stalagmites  that  grew  up  from  the 
bottom  reflected  a  golden  light  through  the  water,  while 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  hung  with  stalactites  which 
glittered  like  diamonds. 
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In  this  wise  he  stood  in  silent  gaze,  in  awe  and  admira- 
tion of  the  hidden  works  <^Natare;  his  figure,  as  high  as 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  was  magnified  into  a  giant — and 
his  head  and  Bhoalders  not  unfit  for  a  Cyclop.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  perfect  figure  ol  Ytdcan.  The  water  in  which  he 
stood  was  a  lake  of  liquid  fire— he  held  a  huge  hammer  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  flaming  thunderbolt  in  his  left,  which 
he  had  just  forged  for  Jupiter.  There  was  but  one  thing 
wanting,  it  was  the ''  sound  of  the  hammer"  which  was  soon 
given  in  peals  upon  the  beautiful  pendants  of  stalactite  and 
spar,  which  sent  back  and  through  the  cavern  the  hollow 
tones  of  thunder. 

A  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Dubuque  will  be  worth  the  while 
of  every  traveller ;  and  for  the  speculator  and  man  of  enter- 
prise, it  affords  the  finest  field  now  open  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  small  town  of  two  hundred  houses,  built  entirely 
within  the  last  two  years,  on  one  of  the  most  delightfU 
sites  on  the  river,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  parts  of  the  mining  region;  having  this  advan- 
tage over  most  other  mining  countries,  that  immediately 
over  the  richest  (and  in  fiust  all)  of  the  lead  mines ;  the  land 
on  the  sur&ce  produces  the  finest  com,  and  all  other  v^e- 
tables  that  may  be  put  into  it.  This  is  certainly  the  richest 
section  of  country  on  the  continent,  and  those  who  live  a 
few  years  to  witness  the  result,  will  be  ready  to  sanction 
my  assertion,  that  it  is  to  be  the  mint  of  our  country. 

From  Dubuque,  I  descended  the  river  on  a  steamer,  with 
my  bark  canoe  laid  on  its  deck,  and  my  wife  was  my  com- 
panion, to  Camp  Des  Moines,  from  whence  I  am  now 
writing. 

After  arriving  at  this  place,  which  is  the  wintering  post 
of  Colonel  Kearney,  with  his  three  companies  of  dragoons, 
I  seated  my  wife  and  two  gentlemen  of  my  intimate 
acquaintance,  in  my  bark  canoe,  and  paddled  them  through 
the  Des  Moines  Bapida,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  which 
we  performed  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bapids,  placed  my  wife  on  the  steamer  for  St.  Louis,  in 
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company  with  some  firiends,  whea  I  had  some  weeks  to 
retara  on  my  track,  and  revert  back  again  to  the  wild  and 
romantic  life  that  I  occasionally  love  to  lead.  I  returned 
to  Oamp  Dds  Moines,  and  in  a  few  days  joined  (General 
Street,  the  Indian  Agent,  in  a  tour  to  Ke-o-kuck's  village 
of  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Colonel  Kearney  gave  us  a  corporal's  command  of  eight 
men,  with  horses,  &c.,  for  the  journey ;  and  we  reached  the 
Tillage  in  two  days'  travel,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Des 
Moines.  The  whole  country  that  we  passed  over  was  like 
a  garden,  wanting  only  ciUtivation,  being  mostly  prairie, 
and  we  found  their  village  beautifully  situated  on  a  large 
prairie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river.  They  seemed 
to  be  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with 
some  of  its  luxuries.  I  foimd  Ke-o-kuok  to  be  a  chief  of 
fine  and  portly  figure,  with  a  good  countenance,  and  great 
dignity  and  grace  in  his  manners. 

General  Street  had  some  documents  firom  Washington,  to 
read  to  him,  which  he  and  his  chiefe  listened  to  with  great 
patience ;  after  which  he  placed  before  us  good  brandy  and 
good  wine,  and  invited  us  to  drink,  and  to  lodge  with  him ; 
he  then  called  up  five  of  his  runners  or  criers^  communicated 
to  them  in  a  low  but  emphatic  tone,  the  substance  of  the 
talk  firom  the  agent,  and  of  the  letters  read  to  him,  and  they 
started  at  full  gallop— one  of  them  proclaiming  it  through 
his  village,  and  the  others  sent  express  to  the  other  villages, 
comprising  the  whole  nation.  Ke-o-kuck  came  in  with  us, 
with  about  twenty  of  his  principal  men — ^he  brought  in  all 
his  costly  wardrobe,  that  I  might  select  for  his  portrait  such 
as  suited  me  best ;  but  at  once  named  (of  his  owd  accord) 
the  one  that  was  purely  Indian.  In  that  he  paraded  for 
several  days,  and  in  it  I  painted  him  at  fall  length.  He  is  a 
man  of  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  makes  truly  a  splendid 
appearance  on  his  black  horse.  He  owns  the  finest  horse 
in  the  country,  and  is  excessively  vain  of  his  appearance 
when  mounted,  and  arrayed,  himself  and  horse,  in  all  their 
gear  and  trappings.    He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  himself 
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represented  on  horseback,  and  I  painted  him  in  that  plight 
He  rode  and  nettled  his  prancing  steed  in  front  of  my  door, 
until  its  sides  were  in  a  gore  of  blood.  I  succeeded  to  hu 
satis£BM)tion,  and  his  yanity  is  increased,  no  doubt,  bj  seeing 
himself  immortalized  in  that  way.  After  finishing  him,  I 
I  painted  his  fayorite  wife  (the  fetyored  one  of  seyen),  his 
&yorite  boy,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his  principid  men  and 
women ;  after  which,  he  and  all  his  men  shook  hands  with 
me,  wishing  me  well,  and  leaying,  as  tokens  of  regard,  the 
most  yalued  article  of  his  dress,  and  a  beautiM  string  of 
wampnim,  which  he  took  from  his  wife's  neck. 

They  Uien  departed  for  their  yillage  in  good  spirits,  to 
prepare  for  their  /aU  hunt 

Of  this  interesting  interyiew  and  its  incidents,  and  ot 

these  people,  I  shall  soon  giye  the  reader  a  ftirther  account, 

.and  therefore  dose  my  note-book  for  the  present.     AdieiL 
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SAINT  LOUIS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tbe  beading  of  this  Letter  that  I  am 
back  again  to  "head-qnarters,**  wbere  I  have  joined  my 
wife,  and  being  seated  down  by  a  comfortable  fire,  am  to 
take  a  little  retrospect  of  my  rambles,  from  tbe  time  of  my 
last  epistle. 

The  return  to  the  society  of  old  friends  again,  has  been 
delightfdl,  and  amongst  those  whom  I  more  than  esteem,  I 
have  met  my  kind  and  fidthfiil  friend  Joe  Ohadwick,  whom 
I  have  often  mentioned,  as  my  companion  in  distress  whilst 
on  that  disastrous  campaign  amongst  the  Camanchees. 
Joe  and  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  talking  over  the 
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many  cnrioiiB  soenes  we  have  passed  together,  many  of 
which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  others  than  ooiselves.  We 
had  been  separated  for  nearly  two  years,  and  daring  that 
time  I  had  passed  many  eurions  scenes  worthy  of  Joe's 
knowing,  and,  while  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  for  a  portrait 
I  painted  of  him  to  send  to  his  mother,  on  leaving  the 
States,  to  take  an  appointment  from  Governor  Houston  in 
the  Texan  army,  I  related  to  him  one  or  two  of  my  recent 
inddenUf  which  were  as  follows,  and  pleased  Joe  exceed- 
ingly : 

"After  I  had  paddled  my  bark  canoe  through  the 
rapids,  with  my  wife  and  others  in  it,  as  I  mentioned,  and 
had  put  them  on  board  a  steamer  for  St.  Louis,  I  dragged 
my  canoe  up  the  east  shore  of  the  rapids,  with  a  line,  for  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  when  I  stopped  and  spent  half  of  the 
day  in  collecting  some  very  interesting  minerals,  which  I 
had  in  the  bottom  of  my  canoe,  and  ready  to  get  on  the 
first  steamer  passing  up,  to  take  me  again  to  Camp  Des 
Moines,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

''I  was  sitting  on  a  wild  and  wooded  shore,  and  waiting, 
when  I  at  length  discovered  a  steamer  several  miles  below 
me,  advancing  through  the  rapids,  and  in  the  interim  I  set 
too  and  cleaned  my  fowling-piece  and  a  noble  pair  of 
pistols,  which  I  had  carried  in  a  belt  at  my  side,  through 
my  buffalo  and  other  sports  of  the  West,  and  having  put 
them  in  fine  order  and  deposited  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  before  me,  and  taken  my  paddle  in  hand,  with  which 
my  long  practice  had  given  me  unlimited  confidence,  I  put 
off  from  the  shore  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  was 
there  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  to  meet  the  steamer,  which 
was  stemming  the  opposing  torrent,  and  slowly  moving  up 
the  rapids.  I  made  my  signal  as  I  neared  the  steamer,  and 
desired  my  old  Mend  Captain  Bogers,  not  to  stop  his 
engine;  feeling  fall  confidence  that  I  could,  with  an  Indian 
touch  of  the  paddle,  toss  my  little  bark  arotmd,  and  gently 
grapple  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  which  was  loaded  down, 
with  her  gunnels  near  to  the  waters'  edge.    Oh,  that  my 
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skill  had  been  equal  to  my  imagination,  or  that  I  could 
have  had  at  that  moment  the  balance  and  the  skill  of  an 
Indian  iwman^  for  the  sake  of  my  little  craft  and  what  was 
in  it  I  I  had  brought  it  ahautj  with  a  master  hand,  however, 
but  the  waves  of  the  rapids  and  the  foaming  of  the  waters 
by  her  sides  were  too  much  for  my  peaceable  adhesion,  and 
at  the  moment  ci  wheeling,  to  part  company  with  her,  a 
line,  with  a  sort  of  "  laso  throw,''  came  from  an  awkward 
hand  on  the  deck,  and  &lling  over  my  shoulder  and  around 
the  end  of  my  canoe,  with  a  simultaneous  ''  haul"  to  it,  sent 
me  down  head  foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  riyer ;  where 
I  was  tumbling  along  with  the  rapid  current  over  the  huge 
rocks  on  the  bottom,  whilst  my  gun  and  pistols,  which 
were  emptied  from  my  capsized  boat,  were  taking  their 
permanent  position  amongst  the  rocks;  and  my  trunk, 
containing  my  notes  of  travel  for  several  years,  and  many 
other  valuable  things,  was  floating  off  upon  the  surfisice. 
If  I  had  drowned,  my  death  would  have  been  witnessed  by 
at  least  an  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  looking 
on,  but  I  did  not  I  soon  took  a  peep,  by  the  side  of  my 
trunk,  &o^  above  the  water,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  was  ''  collared,"  and  that  by  my  friend  Gaptain  Bogers, 
who  undoubtedly  saved  me  from  making  further  explora* 
tions  on  the  river  bottom,  by  pulling  me  into  the  boat,  to 
the  amusement  of  all  on  deck,  many  of  whom  were  my  old 
acquaintances,  and  not  knowing  the  preliminaries,  were  as 
much  astounded  at  my  sudden  appearance,  as  if  I  had  been 
disgorged  from  a  whale's  belly.  A  small  boat  was  sent  off 
for  my  trunk,  which  was  picked  up  about  half  a  mile  below 
and  brought  on  board  fall  of  water,  and  consequently, 
clothes,  and  sketch-books  and  everything  else  entirely  wet 
through.  My  canoe  was  brought  on  board,  which  was 
several  degrees  dearer  to  me  now  than  it  had  been  for  its 
long  and  fSsathful  service ;  but  my  gun  and  pistols  are  there 
yet,  and  at  the  service  of  the  lucky  one  who  may  find 
them.  I  remained  on  board  for  several  miles,  till  we  were 
passing  a  wild  and  romantic  rocky  shorci  on  which  the  sun 
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Vfm  sMnin^  wmrm,  and  I  laumsbed  my  little  boat  into  die 
water,  with  my  tnmk  in  it  aaid  put  off  feo  the  shore,  where 
I  Boon  had  every  paper  and  a  handred  biher  things  spread 
^n  the  siin,'  and  at  night:  in  good  <mier  for  my  camp,  whioh 
waa  aft  the  month  of  a  quiet  little  brook,  where  I  cau^t 
ioae  fine  baaa  and  &red  weU,  till<  a*  ^kmple  of  hour^ 
pi^ddling  the  next  mondog  brought  bke  baok  to  Camp  Des 
BloinW 

Here  kny  firieiid  Joe  laughed  exoeasively,  but  said  not  a 
word,  as  I  kept  on  painting — and  told  him  aho,  that  a  few 
dayfi  after  thia,  I  put  my  little  canoe  on  the  deck  of  a 
ateaiber'  aeoending  the  river,  and  landed  hi  Bock*  Iii9an(^ 
ninetjr  nulea  above^  on  some  business  with  G^elral  'Street j 
the  Indian  Agent-r-afier  which  I  **  put  off^  in  my  Ifttle 
b^rk,  desoending  the  river  al<me,  to  Gamp  Des  Moines^ 
with  a  fine  double-barrelled  fowling-plec^  whioh  1  had 
purchased  at  the  garrison,  lying  in  the  caiio6  before  me  as 
ihjb  means  of  procuring  wild  fowl,  and  other  fSod  on  my 
passaga  **  EgadP  said  Joe,  "how  I shouM  llkb  to  Tiave 
been  with  you P  "Sit  stiiV»  said  I,  "Or  t  shdl  lose  youi' 
likeness/'  .  So  Joe  kept  hk  positioti^  lind  I  proceeded  i 

^'  I  left  Bock  Tsland  about  eleven  o'do^  in  the  morning, 
and  at  half*past  three  on  a  pleaMnt  afternoon,  iit  the  kool 
mon&  of  October,  run  my  canoe  to  thd  shore  of  Mas  co-tin 
Idand,:  where  I  stepped  out  upon  its  beautiftd  pebbly 
beach,  with  my  paddle  in  my  hand,  having  drawn  the  boW^ 
of  my  canoe,  as  usual,  on  to  the  beach,  so  as  to  hold  it  in 
Its  place,  ^nds 'beautiful  island^  so  called  from  a  band  of 
Ae  Illinois  Indians  of  tbat  name,  who  once  dwelt  upon  It, 
i^  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  without  habitation' 
on  or  in  jd^t  of  it,  and  the  whole  way  one  extended  and 
lovsly  piiairie;  with  high  banks  froiltihg  the  river,  and 
extending»'babk  a"  great  way,  covered  with  a  high  and 
lioxii^ant  growth  of  grass.  To  ^e  top  of  1^  bank  I  went 
^ith  my  paddle  in  my  hand,  quite  innocently,  just  to  range 
my  eye  oveir  its  sui^hoe)  and  to  see  what  might  be  seen; 
whcHi  in. a  minute  or  two,  I  turned  towards  the  river,  and,- 
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9orAf  almost  lynnihiTatttHg iwarprise  4«d  yexatum,  I  jarimj 
little  canoe  totne  trentj  or  tbsrtj.  rodfi  finokn  thci  akoin,  sod 
«6tnd  di|irt4nee  bdov  mer  with  iis  iieod  anmng-Mron  tlM 
TiVer/Bnd  sieMily  glidmg  along  in  that  dirciatloDi^  vrhm 
<tiie  winclwis  ^bciguialily .wafting dtl  ^  What  little weasing  I 
<liadletfrne3  in.tbe  tfhole  of  my  d^atingsiwith  il\e  'emUml 
world,  B  jemed  Aea  to  ooncentrate  in  two  or  ihree  mToIii»- 
iaty  ^tohtnmtioiiii,  whioli  exploded  1  a»  I  was  running  doWn 
1ihe>b^actr,  and  dirowing' off  mj  garmenia  oae  after  tbe 
Other^tiU  i  was  diQuded-»««nd  dashing  thtongh  tbe^deep 
wad '  boiling  oment  in  punniit  of  it^ I  swain: some  thixt^ 
roda  in  «  desperate 'rage,  lesoivii^  tiiat '  tills  snm^  Sa  znj 
^retnedy-)  airf  these  waa  no  oliier  inode ;;  bot^  at  last  fonnd^  lo 
■my  great  mortiflcation  and  oSnrm,  that  the  oanoe^  having 
got  86  flifr  £n»n  the  shore,  was  more  in  the  wind,,  and 
travelKtig  at  aspe^  quite  equal  to  my  own  7  socthat-  the 
^nly  i^e  altemative  wte  to  turn  and  make  fi»r  'the  ahote 
with  aU  poisible  despatch.  This  I  did**«id  had.  but  ja$lb 
^toti^gth  to  bzing  me  where  my  £bet^eonldi«aoh  tl^  bottaA, 
and  I  waded  out  wjth  the  appailii^  eonvietion,:  tiiait/if  I 
had  swam  oiie  rod  farther  into  the^  stceam,  nqnslseiDgih 
would  never  have  buooght.me  to  the  shore;  for  it  wad  iii 
the  fall  of  the  year,  atd  the  water  so  o<rfd  as  eompleteil^ito 
bsive  bebumbed  me,  and  paralyzed  .my  limba  I  hastened 
to  piclc  tip  my  elothea,  whiefa  were  d?qppei  at  inte^lila  tip 
-I  had  run  on  the  beadi,  and  having  adjusted  them  oil  nijr 
shivering  UmbS)  I  stepped  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  todc 
•a  deliberate  view.of  my  litdie  canoe,. whii^  was  steadily 
making  its  way  to  the  other  shore^^witli  my  gnu,  with,  mjr 
{i^ovisions  i^d  t^  apparattis,  and  sleeping  apparel,  dl 
snugly  packed  In  it. 

.  ^/the  river  at  that  place  is  near  a  mile  wide;  iand  I 
'Watd&ed;i^Bidsehievoiis;thing  till  itranqoiteintb  a  bnneli 
of  willows  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  out  Xxf  sight;  : 
walked  Ad  shore  awhile, '  alone  and  solkary  ^as  a  Ze4Iand 
penguhi,  when  X  at  last  eat  down,  and  in:one  mitmte  passed 
'the  following  resolves  from  premises  that  W0re1i)efore  me. 
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and  too  imperstiTe  to  be  eraded  or  nnappreoiAted.  'I  am 
here  on  a  desolate  island,  widi  nothing  to  eat,  and  destitute 
of  the  means  of  procoring  anything;  and  if  I  pass  the 
night,  OT  half  a  dozen  of  them  here,  I  shall  have  neither 
fire  nor  elothes  to  make  me  eomfbrtable ;  and  nothing  short 
of  having  my  canoe  will  answer  me  at  alL'  For  this,  the 
only  alternative  strook  me,  and  I  soon  commenced  npon  it. 
An  occasional  log  or  limb  of  drift  wood  was  to  be  seen 
along  the  beach  and  under  the  bank,  and  these  I  com- 
menced bringing  together  firom  all  quarters,  and  some  I 
had  to  lug  half  a  mile  or  more,  to  form  a  raft  to  float  me 
up  an4  carry  me  across  the  riyer.  As  there  was  a  great 
«carcity  of  materials,  and  I  had  no  hatchet  to  cut  anything; 
I  had  to  use  my  scanty  materials  of  all  lengths  and  of  all 
sizes  and  all  shapes,  and  at  length  ventured  upon  the  motley 
mass,  with  paddle  in  hand,  and  carefully  shoved  it  oS  from 
the  shore,  finding  it  just  sufi&cient  to  float  me  up.  I  took  a 
seat  in  its  centre  on  a  bunch  of  barks  which  I  had  placed 
ScfT  a  seat,  and  which,  when  I  started,  kept  me  a  few  inches 
above  the  water,  and  consequently  dry,  whilst  my  feet  were 
resting  on  the  raft,  which  in  most  parts  was  sunk  a  little 
b^w  <he  surface.  Q^e  only  alternative  was  to  go^  for 
there  was  no  more  timber  to  be  found;  so  I  balanced 
mjTself  in  the  middle,  and  by  reaching  forward  with  my 
paddle,  to  a  little  space  between  the  timbers  of  my  raft,  I 
had  a  small  place  to  dip  it,  and  the  only  one,  in  which  I 
eould  make  but  a  feeble  stroke-^propelling  me  at  a  veiy 
slow  rate  acroes^  as  I  was  floating  rapidly  dofwn  the  curr^t 
I  sat  still  and  worked  patiently,  however,  content  with  the 
little  gain;  and  at  last  reached  the  opposite  shore  about 
three  miles  below  the  place  of  my  embarkation;  having 
passed  dose  by  several  huge  snags,  which  I  was  lucky 
iOnough  to  escape,  without  the  power  of  having  cleared 
them  except  by  klod  accident 

"  My  craft  was  *  unseaworthy '  when  I  started,  and  when 
I  had  got  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  rotten 
wood,  with  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  made,  and  whicb 
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had  now  beoome  saturated  with  water,  it  had  sunk  entirely 
tinder  the  surface,  letting  me  down  nearly  to  the  waist,  in 
the  water.  In  this  critical  way  I  moved  slowly  along, 
keeping  the  stioks  together  under  me ;  and  at  last,  when  I 
reached  the  shore,  some  of  the  long  and  awkward  limbs 
projecting  fix>m  my  raft,  having  reached  it  before  me,  and 
being  suddenly  resisted  by  the  bank,  gave  the  instant 
signal  for  its  dissolution,  and  my  sudden  debarkation, 
when  I  gave  one  grand  leap  in  the  direction  of  the  bank, 
yet  some  yards  short  of  it,  and  into  the  water,  from  head  to 
foot;  but  soon  crawled  out,  and  wended  my  way  a  mile  or 
two  up  the  shore,  where  I  found  my  canoe  snugly  and 
safely  moored  in  the  willows,  where  I  stepped  into  it,  and 
paddled  back  to  the  island,  and  to  the  same  spot  where  my 
misfortunes  commenced,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  exulta* 
tions,  which  were  to  flow  from  contrasting  my  present  with 
my  former  situation. 

"  Thus,  the  Island  of  Mas-co-tin  soon  lost  its  horrors,  and 
I  strolled  two  days  and  encamped  two  nightb  upon. its 
sil^it  shores — ^with  prairie  hens  and  wild  fowl  in  abun« 
dance  for  my  meals.  From  this  lovely  ground,  which 
shews  the  peaceful  graves  o£  hundreds  of  red  men,  who 
have  visited  it  before  me,  I  paddled  off  in  my  light  bark, 
atid  said,  as  I  looked  back,  ^  Sleep  there  in  peace,  ye  brave 
fi^ows  I  until  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  white  man,  and  the 
uns3rmpathiBing  ploughshare  shall  turn  thy  bones  &om 
their  quiet  and  beautiful  resting  plaoe  I' 

<<  Two  or  three  days  of  strolling,  brought  me  again  to  the 
Camp  Des  Moines,  and  fix>m  thence,  with  my  &vorite  litde 
Dark  canoe,  placed  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  I  em« 
Darked  for  St.  Louis,  where  I  arrived  in  good  order,  and 
M>on  found  the  way  to  the  comfortable  quarters  from 
whence  I  am  now  writing." 

When  I  finished  telling  this  story  to  Joe,  his  portrait 
was  done,  and  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  I  had  given  to  it  all 
the  fire  and  all  the  game  look  that  had  become  so  familiar, 
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sad  pl»aaiiig  ta  ine^ia  our  iiaiiietoas  rambln  ice  ihe^M  | 

distant  wUds  of  ooT  formOT  campaigitt.* 

When!  bad  iond^difrocn^tbe  iteamer*  Wlmrior,  aft  Aid  i 

wfaarf|/X  left  all  ^her  conaideraitiotui  td  luyiMi  and  Tepoit 
tnTBdf'to*  my  deiar  wi&^ilaaving  my^litjdv  oaiuoi  on  dddc 
and  inutile  especial  cbarge  of  Ae  Captainj  till  I  Aoxdd         ^ 
teturn  far  it  m  fthe  aftemooii^  a^d  i-otnoviB  it  <to  Bkh  storage  j 

with  my  otber  Indian  fKrtidh»y  to  i^nn  an  iotereitiDg  part 
of  my  MuBeunu  On  my  ietimi  ^  the  ateamer  \t  ^irtt 
^tnitsinffj^  and  like  oiie*  that  I  have  -named  oiv  a  formdt 
oooaJEdoDv  by  aome  ineoUdne  opeiation)  toft  evevacfrored  ftom  1 
my:si^,  l^ongh  'not  from  my  reeoUectkma,  where  it  wSI 
Icmg.remain,  and  also  in  a  likeness  which  I^ade  of  it  jnsi  i 
after  the  trielc  it  played  me  on  the  abore  of  1;lie  Itas-eo-tid 
Island.  "        '  '-■.''•.  ji' 

r  After  I  had  floish^  the  likeness  of  my  Mend  Joe,  and 
had  told  him  the  two  stories^  I  sat  downand  wrote  di«s  id 
ikj  Qote^bodk^*  iand-  now  vopjriit  into  my  Letter  i-^ 
I .  .The  Werti^^-iioly  tite  }"•  Far  West,"  for  'tttato  i  a  phantom; 
travelling  onl  ili^itirtieas  wtn^:  bixt[the  II%a(;  the  simpid 
We^tf-ilka;  vast  tuid  vaeisutMi  mlda  wbiiAidie  between  the 
trdddea  hatints  jaf  preabntbavage  and  ciirH  liftM^hie  giwt 
pA  Umost  boamiless  glUden^s|>ot.of  eardili  n%b  ifr  the 
tiiem6' at, present;  The n«^antres  vast  nhd  deaerta  idle," 
whefe  thoi  tomahaw^k;  itbdepi  uritH  the  boneB toE  the  ^vage^ 
as  yi^t  imiotched  by7tfadtI1ispaarii^Df  pdonghBhare-^tfae  pio^ 
tared  land  of  silenc^'^i^h^in  its melanohbly  alternately 
eoboes  r  Bank  ward  and:  forwaM  tiie^  pfasatrve  yells  of  ihe 
Timiished  red  loen^  and.'tiie.lbnsj-chivits-of  ibe  iq)proaeIi^ 
iBg>  paoBMia  I  speak  of  the  bonndtesi  plaimr  of  beautyj 
ind  Natnre'i  lioheat  fivery^  lidheoe  tbe.watei^  of  the  ^'  grMI 

*  Poor  Ohadwick  I  a  few  days  after  'ihe  'aJkne  wxmbIoiv  be  -ttot  iA 
foximp  to  Joanu^tker,  ^istaited%  TesMi^whpmte  j^#d  ^HJ^tan 
anny,  wit^  a  cpmiiMS8i0nrf]:om  .GoTiMrii9r^  Qpi^iitMi;  ra  Jtak^^pijapiiec 
in  t^d  fijTBt  battle  thi^  )ie  /ought,  an  j  was  amongst  the  fdur  hopdred 
prisoners  who  were  A6i  down  in  cold  blood  by  the  otdet  of  Santa 
Anna. 
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4eep  ^  f^xt&^  in  pcApe^  find  garac^foUy  paaeed  .off  withcmi 
Iwnri^clefoimijy  'b^huid  tbem,  Oy^ir.  whose  green,  m$xa*. 
elled  ^14a,  fta  bwndleiB  aadifree  aa  the  odean'a  wayei, 
Kutn^a'a  fomidesti  nql^^DieQ  litaye  pcimced  on  ihek  vald. 
hpzsds,  and  ox^^ed},  i^brc^b  ^  84^rifiA  Qf  age8»  their  strong; 
fnosiii  oris<H^<^  praise  aid  gratitude  Xt>  the  Great  Spixilk 
in  the  apu^  for  the  fieedom  aod  h^pintas  <^  their  Q3uatenoe« 
i-*The  land  j;bat  w^  beautiful  and  faaied^  but  bad  no 
cb^onicter  to.  iell-^wbere,  while  "eivillzbd,"  wto  jet:in; 
em^bfjo^  dwelt,  the  valiant  and  &»  bjraire,  ^hoae  deedis  of: 
phivaliy  and  bpnoir  havQ  paapefi  away  like  tbemsielveBr 
nn^QBab&lmect  and  nntcdd— wbero  the  plnmed  tvtuvhcMrse  baa 
pranoed  intipie  with  the  cfhrill  ftoonding  war^orf,  and  tbe> 
ei^le  caJjamet  as  oft  aentr  scdemn  and  mutnal  pledges  m 
fosaea to  tfie  skies,  I.speakof  the  neu^l grotrnd  {tor  mich 
it  may  be:  oalledX  where  the  amoke  of  the  wigwam  ia  no 
longerr^eeni  bnt  the  bleaching  bones. of  the  bufiSdoea,  and 
th&  ^ves  of  the  ravage,  tell  the  stoiy  of  times  and  daya 
ihftb  wre  passed— the  land  of  stillness,  on  which  the  red 
m^  iK>w  oooasioiially  re-treads  in  sull^i  contemplatton^' 
amid  the  graves  of  his  &therS|  and  over  which  oiriluoed 
i^an  advanoea,  filled  with  joy  and  gladness. 
;  ;  Such  is  ibe  great  valley  pf  the  Mississippi  and  Missooriy 
oyer  almost  every  p^  of  which  I  have  extended  my  tnk 
velsj  and  of  which  and  of  its.fiiture  wealth  and  improve^ 
ments,  I  hare  bad  sublime  oontemplationa. 
,  I  havi^  viewed  naan  in  the.artless  and  inn)0Gent  simplioity> 
pf  nauufe,  in  the  full  eiyoyoient  ojf  the  luxuries  whi(^  God 
had  bestowed  upon  bin;.  I  have  seen  him  happier  than 
king^  or  princes  ocm  be  i  with  his  pipe  ttad  little  ones  about 
him.  I  have  seen  him  shrinking  from  civUized.apprOaoh^ 
which  came  toith  al^  its  vic6$^  like  the  fhad,  (f  nij^  upon 
him;  I  lu^ve  s^en  raisedi  too^  in  tbat  darhU8$^  reiigion^s 
tord^  and  seein  him  gaze  and  tiien  retreat  like  the  frightr 
ened  deer^  that  are  blinded  bj  the  light^X  hare  seen  him 
shrinking  from  the  soil  and  haunts  of  his  boyhoodi  bursting 
the  strongest  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  eardi|  and  ita 
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pleasures ;  I  have  seen  him  set  fire  to  his  wigwam,  aod 
smooth  over  the  graves  of  his  &thers ;  I  have  seen  him  Ctis 
the  only  thing  that  will  bring  them),  with  tears  of  grief 
sliding  over  his  cheeks,  clap  his  hand  in  silenoe  over  his 
mouth,  and  take  the  last  look  over  his  &ir  hunting-grounds, 
and  turn  his  £Eice  in  sadness  to  the  setting  sun.  All  this  I 
have  seen  performed  in  Nature's  silent  dignity  and  grace, 
which  forsook  him  not  in  the  last  extremity  of  misfortune 
and  despair ;  and  I  have  seen  as  often,  the  approach  of  the 
bustling,  busy,  talking,  whistling,  hopping,  elated  and  ex- 
ulting white  man,  widx  the  first  dip  of  the  ploughshare, 
making  sacrilegious  trespass  on  the  bones  of  the  valiant 
dead.  I  have  seen  the  skull,  the  pipe,  and  the  tomahawk 
rise  from  the  ground  together,  in  interrogations  which  the 
sophistry  of  the  world  can  never  answer.  I  have  seen 
thus,  in  all  its  forms  and  features,  the  grand  and  irresistible 
march  of  civilization.  I  have  seen  this  splendid  Jugger- 
naut rolling  on,  and  beheld  its  sweeping  desolation ;  and 
held  converse  with  the  happy  thousands,  living,  as  yet, 
beyond  its  influence,*  who  have  not  been  crushed,  nor  yet 
have  dreamed  of  its  approach. 

I  have  stood  amidst  these  unsophisticated  people,  and 
contemplated  with  feelings  of  deepest  regret,  the  certain 
i^proach  of  this  overwhelming  system,  which  will  inevita- 
bly march  >on  and  prosper,  until  reluctant  tears  shall  have 
watered  every  rod  of  this  fair  land ;  and  from  the  towering 
diffi  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  luckless  savage  will  turn 
back  his  swollen  eye,  over  the  blue  and  illimitable  hunting- 
grounds  firom  whence  he  has  fled,  and  there  contemplate 
like  Caius  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  their  splendid 
desolation. 

Such  is  the  vast  expanse  of  country  firom  which  Nature's 
xnen  are  at  this  time  rapidly  vanishing,  giving  way  to  the 
modem  crusade  which  is  following  the  thousand  allurements, 
and  stocking  with  myriads,  this  world  of  green  fields. 
This  splendid  area  denominated  the  "  Yalley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi," embraced  between  the  immutable  barriers  on  either 
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iide,  the  AlIdghaDj  and  Booky  Mountains ;  with  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  on  the  South,  and  the  great  string  of  lakes  on 
the  North,  and  the  mightj  Mississippi  rolling  its  turbid 
waters  through  it,  for  the  distance  of  four  thousand  miles, 
receiving  its  hundred  tributaries,  whose  banks  aud  plateaus 
are  oapable  of  supporting  a  population  of  one  hundred 
millions,  covered  almost  entirely  with  the  richest  soil  in  the 
world,  with  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  sufficent  for  its  population 
— with  twelve  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation  for 
steamers,  within  its  embrace,  besides  the  coast  on  the  South, 
and  the  great  expanse  of  lakes  on  the  North — with  a  popu- 
lation otfive  millions,  already  sprinkled  over  its  nether 
half,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  it,  inviting  the 
world  to  its  possession,  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
(five  shillings)  per  acre  I 

I  ask,  who  can  contemplate,  without  amazement,  this 
mighty  river  alone^  eternally  rolling  its  boiling  waters 
through  the  richest  of  soil,  for  the  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles;  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  which,  I  have 
myself  been  wafted  on  mighty  steamers,  ensconced  within 
*'  curtuns  damasked,  and  carpets  ingrain ; "  and  on  its 
upper  half,  gazed  with  tireless  admiration  upon  its  thousand 
hiUs  and  mounds  of  grass  and  green,  sloping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  in  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Nature's 
loveliest  £Etbrication«  On  its  lower  half,  also,  whose  rich 
alluvial  shores  are  studded  with  stt^ly  cotton-wood  and 
elms,  which  echo  back  the  deep  and  hollow  cough  of  the 
puffing  steamers.  I  have  contemplated  the  bed  of  this  vast 
river,  sinking  from  its  natural  sur&ce;  and  the  alligator 
driven  to  its  bosom,  abandoning  his  native  bog  and  fen, 
which  are  drying  and  growing  into  beauty  and  loveliness 
tinder  the  hand  of  the  husbandman. 

I  have  contemplated  these  boundless  forests  melting 
away  before  the  fatal  axe,  until  the  expanded  waters  of  this 
vast  channel,  and  its  countless  tributaries,  will  yield  their 
surplus  to  the  thirsty  sunbeam,  to  which  their  shorn  banks 
will  expose  them ;  and  I  have  ocmtemplated,  also,  the  never* 
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eoding  tntiiak  <it  steamers,  pioogbbg  up  ike  ettd  end 
deposit  from  its  bottom,  wbioh  ite  turbid  wnterd  are  eternally 
hnxTjiug  on  to  tiu)  ooeaB,  ebkmg  its  cbaanel,  aad  thereby 
raisiiig  its  earroimdiiig  idlavioiis  Ibf  the  tMnptetioiis  and 
enjoyment  of  man. 

All  this  is  miain.  Manfs  incpeaae,  and  the  martfli  of 
bomaoi  impnyrements  in  this  Ne^  World,  are  as  true  anitf 
irresistible  as  the  laws  oP  tiatttre,  and  he  irho  eonld  rise  from 
his  grave  and  speak,  or  woaM  speak  from  tho  ^  sotii^ 
half  oentary  from  this,  woxdeH  proelaim  my  prophecy  trae 
and  fulfilled.  I  si^d  abov^'(aQd  t  i^sin  say  it,)  fliat  these 
are  sub^ts  fbr  ^snblime  ootttemplatkm  1"  At  all  ef^^its 
they  are  so  to  the  travell^,  who  has  wandered  over  and 
seea  this  vast  subjeel  ki  all  its  parts,  and  able  to  appreciate 
— ^who  has  seen  the  frightened  Amb,  as  w^Il  as  muUUudei 
$f  kuman^  giving  way  and  shrinking  from  the- motintkin 
waTB  of  civilization,  which  is  bnsily  rolling  on  behind  them; 

Ftom  Maine  to  Ftorida  on  the  Atlantie  ooi^  the  tor^ 
fiithers  of  those  hardy  sons  who  are  now  stocking  this  ^Eiir 
land,  have,  frx>m  necessity,  in  a  hard  and  stnbbom  sollj 
inured  liheir  hMids  to  labor,  and  their  habits  and  tasie  of 
life  to  sobriety  and  economy,  which  will  ensoretiiem  sucoess 
in  the  new  world. 

'  Thiff  rich  country  which  is  now  allanng'  the  enterprising 
yotmg  men  from  the  Bast,  bein^  oommensafate  with  the 
whole  Atlantic  States,  liolds  out  the  extraordinary  induce-' 
ment  that  every  emigrant  can  enjoy  a  ricfaer  soil,  and  that 
too  in  his'own  native  lathode.  The  sugar  planter,  the  ricej 
^ottosk,  and '  tobacco  growers  eorn,  ijre,  and  wheat  pro^ 
ducers,  from  Louisiana  to  Montreal,  hav6  only  to  ttini  theif 
ftces'to  ibe  West,  anA  there  ate  wsdting  fbr  them  the  same 
atmosphere  to  breathe*,  and  green  ficBs  already  cleared; 
imd  peiidy  for  tiie  plough^  to^j  tempting  to  be  overlooked  or 
neglected.  • 

As  far  west  as  the  bai^  of  the  'Misstssfp^-  the  great 
wave  of  emigration  has  rolled  on,  and  idready  ih  its  rear 
the  valley  is  sprinkled  with  towns  and  cities,  idlSti  Ahat 
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3¥Bi(  «i^  f<^rg|k90^  fMi  tll;(^ir  Imilidfl^  toitibbg  the  means 
and  luxuries  of  life,  which  nature  haa;eet  btfdr^'lhem^  in 
4ftf  .^K]^^:w^(ap?er  tliej>ii|rie4'.i<miitowkil0  aobroe  turted, 
a^  t^:^iy^:h(^9(Wt3«9l7  difid:!^  Among 

^b^S^^l^'We-lfpa^P^j .  On  tIbelkidJiiverXfhaTeiaefin 
the  rich  I|OT^siap.^«,<sheqaerm  hw  ottloil' and  Nilgai* 

{iIap^MkioTii»  lirhere.^he  wnbeian  oould  be  aam  i^fl^pted  from 
the,  ^dfiti^mng  pateii  pf  hia  hundred  Mgroeii:  ivakio^  first 
trespafB  with  the  jxoe*  X  h^TO  sat idt]i hitA at  hiahospitolde 
tabla  in  his  Iqg  fsabuH  ^ipp^g  ibersty  luad  chldnfftgna  :  Be 
talks  of,"JWfii^«Mi»  wd  jm^  cf  ^Uchi^on^gooB  in  for 
cotton.** 

r  In  ^western,  p^ta  .9f  Arkanaaa  of  Miaio«ri/  Ilhiye 
fhar^  the  gefiu^o  wttage  hospitality  of  tbaalnrapti  jet 
{K^ite  and  hop^(^h}p'Eei»tyu^daai  th^  eeq^f  Affiible  and 
HoqiaUe  TenAesse^m ;  1fU$  has  ^^$i  smaH  idMaQea  of  ooni  f 
ihe  f(&«r,  perhaps  '^a  power  <^  cotton;"  alid  then  boesp- 
.sioi»aUy»  (from  t^  ''  Qld  Pominioni!') ''  If«efc)ii  lahall  hav6 
^11^^  Aeoj)  of  tobaeeo  this  sei»Oii^'*  ^. 
.  ^0^  in  this^ooantry  arer'!jMdH"  ferer  and  ague  rendtoi 
pn^ '' jk^m;;^  fOM^/  s^d  sometimea  it  ill  aburost  imposrible 
taget '^j^'Vof  itv  .IateUigeaee>hQsi(itaUt7^and^oodohedt 
rei^  TipAep  Bjil  of  th^ee  h|u»ble  n^ofi^  and  tiLe^trarrilerirhb 
fcnowp  how  to  apprecifiite  thos^  tla^gs,  with  a^  good  cilp  of 
co^ee,  ^\com*  bfead,"  i^nd  fresh:  butler,  can  easily  w^j 
moments  of  bliss  iq  ooorTf  ise  with  the  humble  pioneer. 

On  the  upper  if  issjMippi  a«4  Missouri,  for  the  distanea 
of  aerven  or  eight.  hw;^i«d  n>iles  ab(^e  ^  Louis^  is  one  of 
ihe  most  beautiM  ^bampl^iga  eountrie^  ia  the  worlds 
iOontiiiTpalljr  fJfe/nia^iHg  ^tQ  tiimber  andSeldAoC  ti»  sbfibett 
green,  calculate  fi^m  ita  latitude^  for  ttho  people  of  the 
Bovihera  ^aiid  easebefn  ftatffs,  and  ^'Jonatikan'!  is  aWdy 
heie^-'«Di  a^moft  eT^i^^  bo^y  eteB(from  }*do^n*  Basf'-^- 
;w?bkh|dMeaof  whitjd^drawnia^  dm^^  liaaili 
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orer  the  green  prairie.  "  By  gosli,  this  'ere  is  the  biggest 
clerin'I  eyer  see."  ''I  expect  we  had'nt  ought  to  raise 
nothin*  but  wheat  and  rye  here." — "  I  guess  youVe  come 
arter  land,  ha'nt  you?" 

Such  is  the  character  of  this  vast  country,  and  such  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  filled  up,  with  people  from  all  parts, 
tracing  their  own  latitudes,  and  carrying  with  them  their 
local  peculiarities  and  prejudices.  The  mighty  Mississippi, 
Aoweyer,  the  great  and  everlasting  highway  on  which  these 
people  are  for  ever  to  intermingle  their  interests  and 
manners,  will  eflfectually  soften  down  those  prejudices, 
and  eventually  result  in  an  amalgamation  of  feelings  and 
customs,  from  which  this  huge  mass  of  population  will  take 
one  new  and  general  appellation.  ' 

It  is  here  that  the  true  character  of  the  Arnerixm  is  to  be 
formed — here  where  the  peculiarities  and  incongruities 
which  detract  from  his  true  character  are  surrenderd  for  the 
free,  yet  lofty  principle  that  strikes  between  meanness  and 
prodigality— between  literal  democracy  and  anatoeracy — 
between  low  cunning  and  self-engendered  ingenuousness. 
Such  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  character  of  the  Americans 
when  jostled  awhile  together,  until  their  local  angles  are 
worn  oflf ;  and  such  may  be  found,  and  already  pretty  well 
formed,  in  the  genuine  Kentuckian,  the  first  brave  and 
daring  pioneer  of  the  great  West ;  he  is  the  true  model  of 
an  American — ^the  nucleus  around  which  the  character  must 
form,  and  from  which  it  is  to  emanate  to  the  world.  This 
is  the  man  who  first  relinquished  the  foibles  and  &shions 
of  Eastern  life,  trailing  his  rifie  into  the  forest  of  the 
MiBsissippi,  taking  simple  Kature  for  his  guide.  From 
necessity  (as  well  as  by  nature),  bold  and  intrepid,  with  the 
fixed  and  unfidtering  brow  of  integrity,  and  a  hand  whose 
very  grip  (without  words)  tells  you  welcome. 

And  yet,  many  people  of  the  East  object  to  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  "  that  it  is  too  fistr  off— is  out  of  the  world.**  *  But 
how  strange  and  insufficient  is  such  an  objection  to  the 
traveller  who  has  seen  and  enjoyed  its  hospitality,  and  reluc- 
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tantly  retreats  from  it  witli  feelings  of  regret ;  pronoun* 
cing  it  a  '^  world  of  itself,  equal  in  Inznries  and  amuse- 
ments to  any  other."  How  weak  is  suoh  an  objection 
to  him  who  has  ascended  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the  Fall 
of  St.  Anthony,  traversed  the  States  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan,  and  territory  of  Ouiscoosin;  over  all  of  which 
nature  has  spread  her  green  jSelds,  smiling  and  tempting  man 
to  ornament  with  painted  house  and  fence,  with  prancing 
steed  and  tasseled  carriage — with  countless  Tillages,  silvered 
spires  and  domes,  denoting  march  of  intellect  and  wealth's 
Tenement  I  The  sun  is  sure  to  look  upon  these  scenes,  and 
we,  perhaps,  "  may  hear  tAd  tinkling  from  our  graves.^ 
Adieu« 


■^ 
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BED  PIPESTONE  QUARRY,  COTEAU  DBS  PRAIRIES. 

The  reader  who  woald  follow  me  from  the  place  where 
my  last  epistle  was  written,  to  where  I  now  am,  most  needi 
start,  as  I  did,  from  St.  Louis,  and  cross  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  to  mj  own  native  state ;  where  I  left  mj  wife 
with  my  parents,  and  wended  my  way  to  BuffiJo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  where  I  deposited  my  Collection ;  and  from  thence 
trace,  as  I  did,  the  zigzag  course  of  the  Lakes,  from  BuffiJo 
to  Detroit — ^to  the  Sault  de  St  Mary's — to  Mackinaw— to 
Green  Bay,  and  thence  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  Fox 
and  Ouisconsin  Bivers,  to  Prairie  du  Ghien ;  and  then  the 
mighty  Mississippi  (for  the  second  time),  to  the  Fall  of  St. 
Anthony — then  the  sluggish  yet  decorated  and  beautiful 
C638J 


Si  B»Mr'8y  t^ards  iis-wwii^e  i  sad  tfaedoe  tkgaih  (on  liora^^ 
\)9utiL)  ihe  gi^iMUy.iand  gradefoUy^riaiQg  tenacea  o£  the 
^hfyni^  jet  gfocn  aUd  earpelied:  phkuv  denosaiaaled  the 
''C!$i^ii  <29i  Pmtirm^'  (beijig  tlie  faiglt'  and  dividing  indg^ 
b^iroea the StvPet^s ind  tiift  Miaeoori  fiiTera))  whet^  I 
am  bfrcnaoked,  a;i  >&e  ^'^fi^  P9)d-^8bmA  Quarry:'  The 
dialanee  of  Booh  a.Tour  wotld  take  the  leader  four  thonsand 
miles;  but  I^ave  him  the  trdubW  by  bnngiBg  him,  in  a 
moctieiit^'cmtlie  [^tb 

Thiii  journey  has  aflbided  me  the  opportanity  of  aeeSoff, 
ou  my  way,  Maskinaw^thQ  Sauk  dej^  Mtxrj^^  and  0reen 
JSakfr^^poko^  whkhl  had  not' before' "naited;  and  alaoof 
ieeing  many  dislinguiahed  Indiana  among  the  Cfaippeway% 
Menomoniea  and  Wiamehagoea,  whom  i  had  not  ht&xti 
painled  6r  seen. 

I  can  pnt  the  people  ofrthe  Baat  at  leat^  as  to  the  hoattle 
aspect  of  llus  part  of  thd  coiuitry^  as  I  ha^e  jnst  paased 
throogh  the  midat'of  these  tribes,  as.ifv<ell  as  of  Ihe  Skmx^ 
into  whose  country  I  now  am,  and  ean^  withouii  contiadieliol^ 
assert,  ihai,  iasfiuraa  can  be  known,  thsy  aret  generally  B^ell- 
d38poaed,«nd  haye  been  so^  towards  the  whites. 

There  have  been  two  companicsof  United  States  dragoon^ 
erdeved and  marched  tcrGh'een  Boy,  where  I sa^rr them;  and 
thriee  eompanies  of  infimtry  iSrom  Frairie.du  Ohien.  to  Sbrt 
Winnebago,3n  anticipation  of  difBmiUieB;  but  in  allpto^ 
babiliiy,  widiout  any  reid  oat»e  or  nec^BBty/ liobr. the  Win* 
nebago  chief:  answensd  the  officer,  who  asked  him  <if  tltey 
wanted  to'  fight^  ^  that  they  thutti  noit,^had  they  been  so 
disposed ;^r,''iaaid  ha,i^  We  hare  no  gcins,  no  ammunition, 
nor  anything  to  eat;  and,  wiiat'is  worat  of  all;  one  half  <^ 
oui'  men  we  dying  witb  the  smaU-pos^  If  you  will  give 
ti$  gntia  and  ammiinition,:attd  pork,  and  flour,  aiidfted  and 
take  oare4>f  ionr  a^naws  and  cUldren^  we  will  £ght  y<m^ 
nev^tthelesB,  we  wfU  ^ioflght  ifyo«wteitit8to,as:itia." 
'  There  ia,  to  appearance  (and  ithere  iJ9  no  ddnbt  of  the 
truth  of  it),  the  meet  hnmlde  poirert^and  adisolBte  necessity 
£Mr  peaoer  among  these  people  at  present,  than  can  jpossibly 
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be  imaginecL  And,  amidst  their  povertj  and  wretohedneBSi 
the  only  war  that  suggests  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  trayeUer 
through  their  country,  is  the  loar  of  aympaihy  and  pity^ 
which  wages  in  the  breast  of  a  feeling,  thinking  man. 

The  small-pox,  whose  ravages  have  now  pretty  nearly 
subsided,  has  taken  off  a  great  many  of  the  Winnebagoes 
and  Sioux.  The  fkmous  Wa-be-sha,  of  the  Sioux,  and 
more  than  half  of  his  band,  have  fitllen  victims  to  it  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  remainder  of  them,  blackened  with  its 
Mghtftil  distortions,  lode  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  firom 
the  sulphurous  regions  below.  At  Prairie  du  Chien,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  half  breeds,  and  French  also, 
suffered  death  by  this  banefbl  disease ;  and  at  that  place  I 
learned  one  fact,  which  may  be  of  service  to  science,  which 
was  this ;  that  in  all  cases  of  vaccination,  which  had  been 
given  several  years  ago,  it  was  an  efficient  protection ;  but 
in  those  cases  where  the  vaccine  had  been  rec^it  (and  there 
were  many  of  them),  it  had  not  the  effect  to  protect,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  of  such,  death  ensued. 

At  the  Sault  de  St.  Mary's  on  Lake  Superior,  I  saw  a 
considerable  number  of  Chippeways,  living  entirely  on 
fish,  which  they  catch  with  great  ease  at  that  place. 

I  need  not  detain  the  reader  a  moment  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  St.  Mary's,  or  oi  the  inimitable  summer's  paradise, 
which  can  always  be  seen  at  Mackinaw ;  and  which,  like 
the  other,  has  been  an  hundred  times  described.  I  shall 
probably  have  the  chance  of  seeing  about  three  thousand 
Chippeways  at  the  latter  place  on  my  return  home^  who 
are  to  receive  their  annuities  at  that  time  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  their  agent 

I  mentioned  that  the  Chippeways  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sault,  live  entirely  on  fish ;  and  it  is  almost  literally 
true  also,  that  the  French,  and  English,  and  Americans, 
who  reside  about  there  live  on  fish,  which  are  caught  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  rapids  at  that  place,  and 
are,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  world. 
The  whiU-fah^  which  is  in  appearance  much  like  a  salmon, 
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though  Bmaller,  is  the  luxury  I  am  speaking  of,  and  is 
caught  in  immense  quantities  by  the  scoop-nets  of  the  In- 
dians and  Frenchmen,  amongst  the  foaming  and  dashing 
water  of  the  rapids,  where  it  gains  strength  and  flavor  not 
to  be  found  in  the  same  fish  in  any  other  place.  This  un- 
equalled fishery  has  long  been  one  of  vast  importance  to 
the  immense  numbers  of  Indians  who  have  always  assem- 
bled about  it ;  but  of  late,  has  been  found  by  money-fnahing 
men^  to  be  too  valuable  a  spot  for  the  exclusive  occupancy 
of  the  savage,  like  hundreds  of  others,  and  has  at  last  been 
filled  up  with  adventurers,  who  have  dipped  their  nets  till 
the  poor  Indian  is  styled  an  intruder;  and  his  timid  bark 
is  seen  dodging  about  in  the  coves  for  a  scanty  subsistence, 
whilst  he  scans  and  envies  insatiable  white  man  filling  his 
barrels  and  boats,  and  sending  them  to  market  to  be  con- 
verted into  money. 

From  Mackinaw  I  proceeded  to  Gh*een  Bay,  which  is  a 
flourishing  beginning  of  a  town,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
country,  and  the  head-quarters  of  land  speculators. 

From  thence,  I  embarked  in  a  large  bark  canoe,  with 
five  French  voyageurs  at  the  oars,  where  happened  to  be 
grouped  and  messed  together,  five  ''jolly  companions"  of 
us,  bound  for  Fort  Winnebago  and  the  MississippL  All 
our  stores  aod  culinary  articles  were  catered  for  by,  and 
bill  rendered  to,  mine  host,  Mr.  C.  Jeimings  (quondam  of 
the  city  hotel  in  New  York),  who  was  one  of  our  party, 
and  whom  we  soon  elected  ^^Mdjon^  of  the  expedition ;  and 
shortly  after  promoted  to  ^^Ooloner — ^fi*om  the  philosophical 
dignity  and  patience  with  which  he  met  the  cUfficulties  and 
exposure  which  we  had  to  encounter,  as  well  as  for  his  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the  culinary  art. 
Mr.  Irving,  a  relative  of  W.  Irving,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Serril  Wood,  an  Englishman  (both  travellers  of  European 
realms,  with  fund  inexhaustible  for  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment); Lieutenant  Beed,  of  the  army,  and  myself, 
forming  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  many  amusing  little 
incidents  which  enlivened  our  transit  up  the  sinuous  wind- 
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iBgs  of  the  Fox  riyer,  amid  its  rapids,  its  banks  of  loveliest 
prairies  and  ^  oak  opening)^'*  and  its  boundless  shores  of 
wild  rice,  with  the  thrilling  notes  of  Mr.  Wood's  gnitar, 
and  **  choMona  pour  tire^  from  our  tawny  boatmen,  &a, 
were  to6  good  to  be  thrown  away,  and  have  been  itdgistered, 
perhaps  for  a  future  occasion.  Suffice  it  for  the  present, 
that  our  fjragile  bark  brought  us  in  good  time  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  with  impressions  engrayen  on  our  hearts 
which  can  never  be  erased,  of  this  sweet  and  beautiful  little 
river,  and  of  the  fan  and  fellowship  which  kept  us  awake 
during  the  nights,  almost  as  well  as  during  the  days.  At 
this  post,  after  remaining  a  day,  our  other  companions 
took  a  different  route,  leaving  Mr.  Wood  and  myself  to 
cater  anew,  and  to  buy  a  light  bark  canoe  for  onr  voyage 
down  the  Ouisconsin,  to  Prarie  du  Chien;  in  which  we 
embarked  the  next  day,  with  paddles  in  hand,  and  hearts 
as  light  as  the  zephyrs,  and  amid  which  we  propelled  our 
little  canoe.  Three  days'  paddling,  embracing  two  nights' 
encampment,  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage.  We 
entered  the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  mutaally  acknowledged 
ourselves  paid  for  our  labors,  by  the  inimitable  scenai  of 
beauty  and  romance,  through  which  we  had  passed,  and 
on  which  our  untiring  eyes  bad  been  riveted  during  the 
whole  way. 

The  Ouisconsin,  which  the  French  most  appropriately 
denominate  *'  La  belle  riviere,"  may  certainly  vie  with  any 
other  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  world,  for  its  beautiftdly 
skirted  banks  and  prairie  blufb.  It  may  justly  be  Atid  to 
be  equal  to  the  Mississippi  about  the  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
point  of  sweetness  and  beauty,  but  not  on  quite  so  grand  a 
scale. 

My  excellent  and  esteemed  fellow-traveller,  like  a  true 
JBnglishman,  has  untiringly  stuck  by  me  through  all  diffi- 
culties, passing  the  countries  above-mentioned,  and  also  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  St.  Peter'a,  and  the  overland  rout)9 
to  our  present  encampnlent  on  this  splendid  plateau  of  die 
Western  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦  # 
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^  *  ♦         Thug  fiar  hare  I  strolled,  within 

the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  leaohing  ela8$ic 

Be  not  amf^ed  if  I  have  sought^  in  this  di«tattt  realm,  the 
f  IndiaB,  iiufi^^  SKyt  bete  $h^  fiweUs^  /aiiid  here  idie  must  be 
invoked-rnor   be  oS'eiided  if  my  narratiYes  .fhna  this 
moment  should  savonr  c^  poetry  or  appear  like  romonee. 

If  t  <)ati <)«toh  the  inspiration,  I  may  sing  (pt  ydUi)  afew 
epistles  fixMft  this  &med  ground  before  I  leave  it;  or  at 
least;  I  will  proH  a  few  of  its  leading  eharaeteristios :  and 
myi^rioua  legendls.  This  place  is  great  (not  in  history,  for 
there  is  n<Hie  of  it,  but)  in  traditiona,  and  stories,  of  whieh 
this  Western  world  is  full  and  rich, 

*'  H^e  (according  to  their  tradhioBa),  happened  the 
mysterious  birth  of  the  red  pipe,  winch  has  blownits  fhmes 
of  peace  and  war  to  the  remotest  comers^  the  Gontinwt ; 
whioh  has  visited  evterj:  warrior,  and  pasqed  throti^  its 
reddened  st^a  the  irrevocable  oath  of  war  and  desototion. . 
And  here  also,  thepeade^breathingoalnmet  was  bom,  and 
fringed  With  the  eagle's  qaills,  which  has  shal  its  thrilling 
fumes  over  the  land,  and  soothed  the  fUry  of  the  releojtless 
savage 

''  The  Great  Spirit  at  an  ancient  period,  here  eall^  the 
Indjhan  nations  together,  Mad  standing  on  the  precipice  of 
the  red^pipe  stone  i^ock,  broke  from  ito  wall  a  piece,  and 
made  a  huge  pipe  by  turning  it  in  his  hand^  which  be 
sitioked  ovet  them,  and  tel  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West,  and  told  them  that  thk  stone  Was  red— 4bat 
it  was  their  flesh^^cbU  lliey  must  use  it  for  their  pipes  of 
peaoe^that  it  belonged  to  thetn  all,  and  that  the  war^<dtib 
and  sca^[mig  knife  must  not  be  raised  on  its  gi^nnd.  At 
the  last  whiff  Of  hin  pipe  his  head  went  into  a  great  cloud, 
and  the  whole  surfiiee  of  the  rock  for  several  milejB  was 
melted  and  glaz^ ;  two  great,  oveito  were  opened  beneath, 
and  two  women  (guardian  spirits  <^  the  plaoe^ent^^  them 
iii  a  bkzd  of  fire  ^  and  they  are  heard  ihere  yet  (IWmee- 
cos-tee,   and   Tso-fne-ooa-te-won-dee),    answering   to   tibe 
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invocationfl  of  the  high  priests  or  medicine-men,  who  consult 
them  when  they  are  visitors  to  this  sacred  place." 

Near  this  spot,  also,  on  a  high  mound,  is  the  "  Thunder^ 
nesi^  (mlcWw-Ibmitfrc),  where  "  a  verj  small  bird  sits  npon 
her  eggs  during  fidr  weather,  and  the  skies  are  rent  with 
bolts  of  thunder  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  which  is 
oocasioned  by  the  hatching  of  her  brood  I 

^^This  bird  is  eternal,  and  incapable  of  reproducing  her 
own  species :  she  has  often  been  seen  by  the  medicine-men, 
and  is  about  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  little  fingerl  Her 
mate  is  a  serpent,  whose  flery  tongue  destroys  the  young 
ones  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  the  fiery  noise  darts 
through  the  skies. " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  stories  of  this  famed  land,  which  of 
itself^  in  its  beauty  and  loveliness,  without  the  aid  of 
traditionary  £Busie,  would  be  appropriately  denominated  a 
paradise.  Whether  it  has  been  an  Indian  Eden  or  not,  or 
whether  the  thunderbolts  of  Indian  Jupiter  are  actually 
forged  here,  it  is  nevertheless  a  place  renowned  in  Indian 
heraldry  and  tradition,  which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
fathom  and  chronicle,  as  explanatory  of  many  of  my 
anecdotes  and  traditionary  superstitions  of  Indian  history, 
which  I  have  given,  and  aim  giving^  to  the  world. 

With  my  excellent  companion,  I  am  encamped  on,  and 
writing  from,  the  very  rock  where  "  the  Great  Spirit  stood 
when  he  consecrated  thejptpe  ofpeace^  by  moulding  it  from 
the  rock,  and  smoking  it  over  the  congregated  nations  that 
were  assembled  about  him. " 

Liflied  up  on  this  stately  mound,  whose  top  is  fimned  with 
air  as  light  to  breathe  as  nitrous  gas — and  bivouacked  on 
its  very  ridge,  (where  nought  on  earth  is  seen  in  distance 
save  the  thousand  treeless^  biuhlessj  weedlesi  hills  of  grass  and 
vivid  green  which  all  around  me  vanish  into  an  infinity  of 
blue  and  azure),  stretched  on  our  bears'-skins,  my  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Wood,  and  myself  have  laid  and  contemplated 
the  splendid  orrery  of  the  heavens.  With  sad  delight^  that 
shook  me  with  a  terror,  have  I  watched  the  swollen  sun 
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ihawng  down  (too  fast  for  time)  upon  the  mystic  horizon : 
whose  line  was  lost  except  as  it  was  marked  in  blue  across 
his  blood-red  disk.  Thus  have  we  laid  night  after  night 
(two  congenial  spirits  who  could  draw  pleasure  firom  sublime 
contemplation),  and  descanted  on  our  own  insignificance ; 
we  have  closely  drawn  our  buffalo  robes  about  us,  talked  of 
the  ills  of  life— of  friends  we  had  lost — of  projects  that  had 
fisdled — and  of  the  painful  steps  we  had  to  retrace  to  reach 
our  own  dear  native  lands  again«  We  have  sighed  in  the 
melancholy  of  twilight,  when  the  busy  winds  were  breathing 
their  last,  the  chill  df  sable  night  was  hovering  aroi^id  us, 
and  naught  of  noise  was  heard  but  the  silveiy  tones  of  the 
howling  wolf^  and  the  subterraneous  whistle  of  the  busy 
gophirs  that  were  ploughing  and  vaulting  the  earth  beneath 
us.  Thus  have  we  seen  toheekd  dovm  in  the  West^  the  glories 
of  day ;  and  at  the  next  moment,  in  the  East,  beheld  her 
silver  majesty  jutting  up  above  the  horizon,  with  splendor 
in  her  faice  tiiat  seemed  again  to  fill  the  world  with  joy  and 
gladness.  We  have  seen  here,  too,  in  all  its  sublimity,  the 
blackening  thunderstorm — ^the  lightning's  glare,  and  stood 
amidst  the  jarring  thunder-bolts,  that  tore  and  broke  in 
awful  rage  about  us,  as  they  rolled  over  the  smooth  sur£skce| 
with  nought  but  empty  air  to  vent  their  vengeance  on. 
There  is  a  sublime  grandeur  in  these  scenes  as  they  are 
presented  here,  which  must  be  seen  and  felt,  to  be  under- 
stood. There  is  a  majesty  in  the  very  grotmd  that  we 
tread  upon,  that  inspires  with  awe  and  reverence;  and 
he  must  have  the  soul  of  a  brute,  who  could  gallop  his 
horse  for  a  whole  day  over  swells  and  terraces  of  green 
that  rise  continually  a-head,  and  tantalize  (where  hills 
peep  over  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise),  without  feeling 
his  bosom  swell  with  awe  and  admiration,  and  himself 
as  well  as  his  thoughts,  lifted  up  in  sublimity  when  he 
rises  the  last  terrace,  and  sweeps  his  eye  over  the  wide- 
spread, blue  and  pictured  infinity  that  lies  around  and 
beneath  him* 

*  The  reader  and  trayeller  who  may  hare  this  book  with  him,  should 


Man  feels  lierd,  and  etaitles  at  the  thrillifig  Moastioiif  dm 
force  of  ilKTmiabh /hechnh^hiB  body  and  his  mind  botii 
seem  to  bave  entered  a  laew  ^ement^^tbe  fonner  as  fiae  as 
the  very  wind  it  inhatoS)  and  the  other  as  azpandad  and 
infinite  as  th^  bonndkss  knagory  that  is  i^read  indiatanea 
aronnd  him.  Sneh  is  (and  it  is  feeUy  tcdd)  the  CtUau  im 
Ptairie,  The  rock  on  whioh>  I  sit  to  write,  is  the  eommit 
<yf  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high,  extending  two  miles  in4ength 
and  maoh  of  the  way  polished,  as  if  a  Uqnid  glaeing  had 
been  ponred  orer  its  stufieicej  Not  &t  fto^m,  a%  in  thasolid 
ro6k,  are  tiie  deep  impi^eseed  ^*  footsteps  of  tiie  Great  Spirit 
(in  the  form  6f  a  trade  of  a  large^  birdX  where  he  fiormeirly 
stood  when  the  blood  of  the  boffidoes  that  he  was  devaaring, 
ran  into  the  rocks  and  tatned  liiemred."  At  a&w  yards 
from  TiSy  leaps  a  beanlifal  little  stream^  from  tfae«tap  of  the 
precipice,  into  a  de^  >bafi£n  below^  Hicre,  amid  rocka  of. 
the  lovKest  hues,  bat  wildest  oontoor,  is  seen  the  poor 
Indian  performing  ablntionf  and  at  a  little  diatanoe  beyond 
on  the  plain,  at  the  base  of  five  hnge  granite  bouldeEB^  he 
is  hnmbly  propitiating  the  guardian  spirits  of  tiie  place,  by 
sacrifices  oi  tobaceo,  entreating  fov  permissioii.to  take  away 
a  sinall  piece  of  thef  feA  stone  for  a  p^. 

Farther  along,  and  over  an  asctcsnded  pkin  are  seen,  like 
gophir  hills,  their  eltbavationsi  ancient  and  ireoeiit,.and  on 
the  snr&ce  of*  the  rock»,  varions  marks  and  dieir  scnlp^ 
tnred  hieroglypMcs-^fheir  wakods,  totems  and  medicinea-r 
snlje<^ts  nnmerous  and  interesting  for  the  antiqnary  or  the 
Merely  onrioos;  Graves,  mounds^  and  ancient  fortifijcations 
that  lie  in  iright— the  'pyrtrnM-  or^  ^fSng^^roek^  and  its 
legends ;  together  ^th  traditions,  novel  and  nomerons,  and 
a  description,  graphical  and  geological,  oftfajastraage  place, 
have  an  been  subjects  that  hate  passed  rapidly  throng 
my  conteniplation,  aild  will  be  givM^  in  ^fiitmia  episttes.  <  : 

On  our  way  to  this  place,  my  English  oonpanion  aad 
myself  were  arreted  by  a  rascaBy  band  of  the  Sioux,  and 

follow  the  G6teaa  a  few  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Qasrry,  for  the  high- 
est elevatioti  and  greatost  sublimity  of  riow. 
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hM  VI  durance  vile^  for  haviog  dared  to  i^proach  the  sacred 
fourdain  of  the  pipe  I  Wbile  we  had  halted  at  the  trading- 
hut  of  '*  Le  Blaac/'  at  a  plaoe  called  Traverse  dee  Siouoc,  on 
the  St  Peter's  river,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Bed  Pipe,  a  murky  cloud  of  dark-visaged  warriors 
ax^  bravea  commenced  gathering  around  the  house,  closing 
and  cramming  all  its  avenues,  when  one  began  his  agitated 
and  insulting  harangue  to  us,  annoxmcing  to  us  in  the 
preamble,  that  we  were  prisoners,  and  could  not  go  ahead. 
About  twenty  of  them  spoke  in  turn ;  and  we  Were  doomed 
to  sit  nearly  the  whole  ^ernoon,  without  being  allowed  to 
speak  a  word  in  our  bebalf,  until  they  had  all  got  through. 
We  were  compelled  to  keep  oiLr  seats  like  culprits,  and 
bold  our  tongues,  till  all  had  brandished  their  fists  in  our 
fEices,  aad  vented  all  the  threats  and  invective  that  could 
flow  from  Indian  malice,  grounded  on  the  presumption  that 
we  had  come  to  trespass  on  their  dearest  privilege, — their 
religion. 

There  was  some  allowance  to  be  made,  and  some  excuse, 
surely,  for  the  rashness  of  these  poor  fellows,  and  we  felt 
disposed  to  pity,  rather  than  resent,  though  their  unpardon- 
able  sttMomnees  excited  us  almost  to  desperation.  Their 
superstition  was  sensibly  touched,  for  we  were  persisting, 
in  the  Jttoei  peremptory  terms,  in  the  determination  to  visit 
this  their  greatest  medicine  (mystery)  place;  where,  it 
seems,  they  had  often  resolved  no  white  man  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  go.  They  took  us  to  be  "officers  sent  by 
Government  to  see  what  this  place  was  worth,''  &c.  As 
^'  this  red  stone  was  a  part  of  their  flesh,"  it  would  be  sacri- 
legiotu  for  white  man  to  touch  or  take  it  away — ^  a  hole 
would  be  made  in  their  flesh,  and  the  blood  could  never  be 
made  to  stop  running."  My  companion  and  myself  were 
her©  in  a  Jix^  one  that  demanded  the  use  of  every  energy 
we  had  about  us ;  astounded  at  so  unexpected  a  rebuff,  and 
more  Ihan  ever  excited  to  go  ahead,  and  see  what  was  to  be 
seen  at  this  strange  place;  in  thk  emergency,  we  mutually 
agreed  to  go  forward,  even  if  it  should  be  at  the  hazard  of 
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our  lives ;  we  heard  all  they  had  to  say,  and  then  made  oor 
own  speeches — and  at  length  had  our  horses  bronght,  which 
we  mounted  and  rode  off  without  further  molestation ;  and 
haying  arrived  upon  this  interesting  ground,  have  found  it 
quite  equal  in  interest  and  beauty  to  our  sanguine  expec- 
tations, abundantly  repaying  us  for  all  our  trouble  in 
travelling  to  it 

I  had  long  ago  heard  many  curious  descriptions  of  this 
spot  given  by  the  Indians,  and  had  contracted  the  most 
impatient  desire  to  visit  it.*  It  will  be  seen  by  some  of 
the  traditions  inserted  in  this  Letter,  fix)m  my  notes  taken 
on  the  Upper  Missouri  four  years  since,  that  those  tribes 
have  visited  this  place  freely  in  former  times ;  and  that  it 
has  once  been  held  and  owned  in  common,  as  neutral 
ground,  amongst  the  different  tribes  who  met  here  to 
renew  their  pipes,  under  some  superstition  which  stayed 
the  tomahawk  of  natural  foes,  always  raised  in  deadly  hate 
and  vengeance  in  other  places.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that 
within  a  few  years  past  (and  that,  probably,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  whites,  who  have  told  them  that  by  keeping  off 
other  tribes,  and  manufacturing  the  pipes  themselves,  and 
trading  them  to  other  adjoining  nations,  they  can  acquire 

*I  lukTe,  in  former  epistles,  seTend  times  spoken  of  tke  red  |^es  of 
tbe  Indians  which  are  found  in  almost  ereiy  tribe  of  Indians  on  the 
Continent ;  and  in  erery  instance  have,  I  yentnre  to  saj,  been  brcnght 
from  the  GOteaa  des  Prairies,  inasmuch  as  no  tribe  of  Indians  that  I 
have  yet  visited,  have  ever  apprised  me  of  any  other  soarce  than  this ; 
and  the  stone  from  which  they  are  all  mann&ctnred,  is  of  the  same 
character  exactly,  and  different  from  any  known  mineral  compound  erer 
yet  discoTored  in  any  part  of  Enrope,  or  other  parts  of  the  American 
Continent.  This  may  be  thought  a  broad  assertion— yet  it  is  one  I 
haye  Tentured  to  make  (and  one  I  should  have  had  no  motive  for 
making,  except  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information,  if  there  be  any, 
on  a  subject  so  curious  and  so  exceedingly  interesting).  In  my  Ixdiajt 
Mussux  there  can  always  be  seen  a  great  many  beantifhl  specimens  of 
this  mineral  selected  on  the  spot,  by  mysdf,  embracing  all  of  its  numer- 
ous varieties ;  and  I  challeBge  the  wolld  to  produce  anything  like  it» 
except  it  be  from  the  same  locality.  In  a  following  Letter  will  be  found 
a  fiuther  account  of  it,  and  its  chemical  analysis. 
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much  influence  and  wealth),  the  Sioux  hare  hid  entire 
claim  to  this  quarry ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  their 
country,  and  they  are  more  powerful  than  any  other  tribes, 
they  are  able  successfully  to  prevent  any  access  to  it 

That  this  place  should  have  been  visited  for  centuries 
past  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  have  hidden  the 
war-club  as  they  approached  it,  and  stayed  the  cruelties  of 
the  scalping-knife,  under  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  overlooks  it,  will  not  seem  strange  or 
unnatural,  when  their  religion  and  superstitions  are  known. 

That  such  has  been  the  custom,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt ;  and  that  even  so  recently  as  to  have  been  witnessed 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Indians  of  different  tribes, 
now  living,  and  from  many  of  whom  I  have  personally 
drawn  the  information,  some  of  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  following  traditions;  and  as  an  additional  (and  still 
more  conclusive)  evidence  of  the  above  position,  here  are 
to  be  seen  (and  will  continue  to  be  seen  for  ages  to  come), 
the  totems  and  arms  of  the  different  tribes,  who  have  visited 
this  place  fbr  ages  past,  deeply  engraved  on  the  quartz 
rocks  wh^re  they  are  to  be  recognized  in  a  moment  (and 
not  to  be  denied)  by  the  passing  traveller,  who  has  been 
among  these  tribes,  and  acquired  even  but  a  partial  know* 
ledge  of  them  and  their  respective  modes.* 

The  thousands  of  inscriptions  and  paintings  on  the  rocks 
at  this  place,  as  well  as  the  ancient  diggings  for  tiie  pipe- 
stone,  will  afford  amusement  for  the  world  who  will  visit 
it,  without  furnishing  the  least  data,  I  should  think,  of  the 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  interesting  fact  may  be  opposed  by  snbseqaent 
traYellera,  who  will  find  nobody  bat  the  Sioux  npon  this  gronnd,  who 
now  claim  exclusive  right  to  it ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
donbt,  I  refer  tiiem  to  Lewis  and  Clark's  Toar,  thirty-three  years  since, 
befbro  the  inllaenoe  of  Traders  had  deranged  the  system  and  truth  of 
things,  in  these  regions.  I  have  (^n  eonrersed  with  Qenend  Olark,  of 
St.  Louis,  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  oxplicitly,  and  anthoriaed  me 
to  say  it  to  the  world,  that  eveiy  tribe  on  the  Missouri  told  him  they  had 
been  to  this  place,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  kept  the  peace  amongst  his 
red  children  on  that  ground,  where  they  had  smoked  with  their  enemies. 
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tbm  at  wliioh  theM  ezemrationg  oommenoed,  or  of  the  o 

period  at  which  the  Sioux  assuined  iheexoliisiYe  right  to  it  , 

Amo0g  the  xwuj  trtditieim  whidi  I  haye  drawn  p«»on-  I 

ally  from  ti^  difiereat  tribes,  and  whioh  go  to  support  iho 
opinion  abore  advanced,  is  the  fi^wing  one,  which  was 
related  to  me  by  a  distinguished  Knisteneaux,  on  the 
Upper  His0ouri|  four  years  since,  on  occasicm  of  presenting 
to  me  a  handsome  red  stone  pipa  After  telling  me  that  he 
had  been  to  this  place — and  after  describing  it  in  all  ita 
features,  he  proceeded  to  say : — 

^  That  in  the  time  of  a  great  freshet|  which  took  place 
many  centuries  ago,  and  destroyed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  all  the  tribes  of  the  red  man  assembled  on  the  Cfiteau  j: 

d«  Frairie^  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  watera    After  they  I 

had  aU  gathered  here  from  all  parts,  the  water  continued  to 
rise,  until  at  Iwgth  it  covered  them  all  in  a  mass,  and  their 
flesh  was  converted  into  red  pipe  stone.  Therefore  it  has 
always  been  considered  neutral  ground — ^it  belonged  to  all 
tribes  alike,  and  all  were  allowed  to  get  it  and  smoke  it 
together. 

''  While  they  were  all  drowning  in  a  mass,  a  young 
woman^  &wap-tah-w  (a  virgin),  caught  hold  of  the  foot  cdT 
a  very  large  bird  that  was  flying  over,  and  was  carried  to 
the  top  of  a  high  difi^  not  fiur  ofi^  that  was  above  the  water. 
Here  she  had  twins,  and  their  father  was  the  war-eagle  and 
her  children  have  since  peopled  the  earth, 

'^  The  pipe  stone,  which  is  the  flesh  of  their  ancestors,  is 
smoked  by  ikeagk  as  the  symbol  oi  peace,  and  the  eagle's 
quill  decorates  the  head  of  the  brave." 

Tradition  <^  the  Siaua:. — "  Before  the  creation  of  man,  the 
Great  Spirit  (whose  tracks  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  stones, 
at  the  Bed  Pipe,  in  the  form  of  the  tracks  of  a  large  bird) 
used  to  slay  the  bix£GftIoea  and  eat  them  on  tiie  ledge  of  the 
Bed  Bocks,  on  the  top  of  the  Odteau  des  Pndries,  and  tiieb 
blood  running  on  to  the  rocks,  turned  them  red.  One  day 
when  a  large  snake  had  crawled  into  the  nest  of  the  bird  to 
eat  his  eggi^  one  of  the  eggs  hatched  out  in  a  clap  o£  tiiun- 
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dex^  and  iih^  GnM  Spirit  cfttohing  hold  of  a  pidce  of  the 
p^  stone  to  tiiV9?tr  at  the  enake,  moulded  it  into  a  man. 
This  man's ,&et  grdw &st  in  tl^gfonnd  whe^e hestood for 
V!i!K^j^g0BjWs0  a  grei^  tree^  and  therefore  he  grev  very 
dd4  he  vaaolder  thiin  an  hundred  men  at  the  present  day; 
and  at  last:  another  free  grew  Up  hy  ibe  side  of  him,  when 
a  large  snake  ate  them  both  off  at  the  roots,  and  Ihey  wan^ 
dned  off  together;  from  these  have  sprung  ^:the  people 
that  now  inhabit  the  earth." 

'  The  above  tradition  I  found  amongst  the  Upper  Missouri 
Siouz,  but  whidi|  when  I  related  to  that  part  pf  the  great 
tribe  of  Sioux  who  inhabit  the  Upp^  Mississippi^  they 
seemed  to  Imow  nothing  about  it  The  season  fi>r  this  may 
bare  been,  perhaps,  as  is  often  the  ease,  owing  to  the  fraud  or 
exQessi¥e  igooranee  of  the  interpreter!  on  whom  we  are 
often  entirely  dependent  in  this  oountry ;  or  it  is  more 
probably  owing  to  the  very  vague  and  numerous  fables 
whioh  may  often  be  found,  ohezished  and  told  by  different 
bands  or  families  in .  the  same  tribe,  and  relative  to  the 
Same  event 

I  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  give  you  a  Letter  on 
traditions  of  this  kind,  whidi  will  be  found  to  be  very 
strange iand  amusing;  establishing  the  £etot  at  the  same 
timsv  "^^bat  theories  respecting  their  origin,  creation  of  the 
world,  &o.,  &c.,  are  by  no  mean$  uniform  throughout  the 
difEeirent  tribes^  nor  even  through  an  individual  tribe ;  and 
that  very  many  of  these  theories  are  but  the  vagaries,  or 
the  ingenious  system  of  their  medieine  or  mystery-meui 
coDJured  up  and  taught  to  their  own  respective  parts  of  a 
tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  remainder  of  the  tribe, 
whose  superstitious  minds,  under  the  supernatural  contrdi 
and  dread  of  thesejidf-made  magicians^  are  held  in  a  state 
of  mysterious  vassalage. 

Amongst  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi,  and  who  live  in 
the  region  of  the  Bed  Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  I  found  the 
following  and  not  less  strange  tradition  on  die  same  subject 
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''Many  ages  after  the  red  men  were  made,  when  all  the 
different  tribes  were  at  war,  the  Oreat  Spirit  sent  runners 
and  called  them  all  together  at  the*  Bed  Pipe.' — ^He  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  the  red  people  were  assembled 
in  infinite  numbers  on  the  plains  below.  He  took  out  of 
the  rock  a  piece  of  the  red  stone,  and  made  a  large  pipe; 
and  smoked  it  over  them  all ;  told  ihem  that  it  was  part  of 
their  flesh ;  that  though  they  were  at  war,  they  must  meet 
at  this  place  as  friends ;  that  it  belonged  to  them  all ;  that 
they  must  xnake  their  calumets  from  it  and  smoke  them  to 
him  whenever  they  wished  to  appease  him  or  get  his  good- 
will— the  smoke  from  his  big  pipe  rolled  oyer  them  all, 
and  he  disappeared  in  its  cloud ;  at  the  last  whiff  of  his 
pipe  a  blaze  of  fire  rolled  over  the  rocks,  and  melted  their 
surface — at  that  moment  two  squaws  went  in  a  blaze  of  fire 
under  the  two  medicine  rocks,  where  th^  remain  to  this 
day,  and  must  be  consulted  and  propitiated  whenever  the 
pipe  stone  is  to  be  taken  away." 

The  following  speech  of  a  Mandan,  which  was  made  to 
me  in  the  Mandan  village  four  years  since,  after  I  had 
painted  his  picture,  I  have  copied  from  my  note-book  as 
corroborative  of  the  same  feicts : 

**  My  brother — ^You  have  made  my  picture  and  I  like  it 
much.  My  friends  teU  me  they  can  see  the  eyes  move, 
and  it  must  be  very  good — ^it  must  be  partly  alive.  I  am 
glad  it  is  done — ^though  many  of  my  people  are  afraid.  I 
am  a  young  man,  but  my  heart  is  strong.  I  have  jumped 
on  to  the  medicine-rock — ^I  have  placed  my  arrow  on  it, 
and  no  Mandan  can  take  it  away.*    The  red  stone  is  slip* 

*  The  medicine  (or  leaping)  rock  is  a  part  of  the  precipice  which  haf 
become  severed  from  the  main  part,  standing  abont  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  wall,  just  eqnal  in  height,  and  about  seven  feet  in  diameter. 

It  stands  like  an  immense  column  of  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  highly 
polished  on  its  top  and  sides.  It  requires  a  daring  effort  to  leap  on  to 
its  top  from  the  main  wall,  and  back  again,  and  many  a  heart  has  sighed 
for  the  honor  of  the  feat  without  daring  to  make  ike  attempt.  Some 
few  have  tried  it  with  success,  and  left  their  arrows  standing  in  its  crevice, 
several  of  which  are  seen  there  at  this  time ;  others  have  leapt  the  chasm 
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pery,  but  my  foot  was  true — ^it  did  not  slip.  My  brother, 
this  pipe  whicb  I  give  to  you,  I  brought  from  a  high 
mountain,  it  is  toward  the  rising  sun — many  were  the  pipes 
that  we  brought  from  there — and  we  brought  them  away 
in  peace.  We  left  our  totems  or  marks  on  the  rocks — we 
cut  them  deep  in  the  stones,  and  they  are  there  now.  The 
Great  Spirit  told  all  nations  to  meet  there  in  peace,  and  all 
nations  hid  the  war-club  and  the  tomahawk.  The  Ddhrco- 
tahsj  who  are  our  enemies  are  very  strong — ^they  have  taken 
up  the  tomahawk,  and,  the  blood  of  our  warriors  has  txm 
on  the  rocks.  My  friend,  we  want  to  visit  our  medicines — 
our  pipes  are  old  and  worn  out  My  friend,  I  wish  you  to 
speak  to  our  Ghreat  Father  about  this." 

The  chief  of  the  Punchas,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  also 
made  the  following  allusion  to  this  place,  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  me  a  very 
handsome  pipe  about  four  years  since : — 

^^  My  friend,  this  pipe,  which  I  wish  you  to  accept,  was 
dug  from  the  ground,  and  cut  and  polished  as  you  now 
see  it,  by  my  hands.  I  wish  you  to  keep  it,  and  when 
you  smoke  through  it,  recollect  that  this  red  stone  is  apart 
of  our  flesh.  This  is  one  of  the  last  things  we  can  ever 
give  away.  Our  enemies  the  Sioux,  have  raised  the  red 
flag  of  Wood  over  the  Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  and  our  medicines 
there  are  trodden  under  foot  by  them.  The  Sioux  are 
many,  and  we  cannot  go  to  the  mountain  of  the  red  pipe, 

and  fiiUen  from  the  sUppeiy  sarfaoe  on  which  they  could  not  hold,  and 
Buifered  instant  death  npon  the  craggy  rocks  below.  Eyery  yonng 
man  in  the  nation  is  ambitions  to  perform  this  feat ;  and  those  who 
haye  snocessfally  done  it  are  allowed  to  boast  of  it  all  their  liyes.  In 
the  sketch  already  exhibited,  there  will  be  seen,. a  riew  of  the* "  leaping 
rock;"  and  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  a  mound,  of  a  conical  form,  of 
ten  ibet  high,  which  was  erected  over  the  body  of  a  distingnished 
yonng  man  who  was  killed  by  making  this  daring  effort,  about  two 
years  before  I  was  there,  and  whose  sad  ifote  was  related  to  me  by  a 
Sioux  chie(  who  was  &ther  of  the  young  man,  and  was  Tisiting  the 
Bed  Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  with  thirty  others  of  his  tribe,  when  we  were 
there,  and  cried  over  the  grave,  as  he  related  the  story  to  Mr.  Wood 
and  myself^  of  his  son's  death. 
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We  have  seen  all  nations  smoking  together  at  tbat  place— 
but,  my  brother,  it  is  not  so  now."* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  stories  relating  to  tlzis  onrioos 
pkoo)  aod  many  others  might  be  giyen  wliich  I  have 
procnred,  though  they  amount  to  nearly  the  same  tiling, 
with  equal  contradictions  and  equal  absurdities. 

The  position  of  the  Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  is  in  a  direction 
nearly  West  firom  the  Pall  of  St  Anthony,  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles,  on  the  summit  at  the  diriding  ridge 
between  the  St  Peter's  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  being  about 
equi-distant  from  either.  This  dividing  ridge  is  denominated 
by  the  French,  the  "Odteau  des  Rrairies,"  and  the  "  Pipe 
Stone-Quarry  "  is  situated  near  its  southern  extremity,  and 
consequently  not  exactly  on  its  highest  elevation,  as  its 
general  course  is  north  and  south,  and  its  southern  extremity 
terminates  in  a  gradual  slope. 

Our  approach  to  it  was  from  the  East,  and  the  ascent^  for 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  over  a  continued  succession  of 
slopes  and  terraces,  almost  imperceptibly  rising  one  abote 
another,  that  seemed  to  lift  us  to  a  great  height  The 
singular  character  c^this  majestic  mound,  continues  on  tile 

*  On  my  retnra  from  tiie  Pipe  Stone-Qtiarry,  one  of  the  M  chiefs  of 
the  8«eB,  en  leeing  eome  ipedmeiis  of  tiie  stone  wbieh  I  Moaght  with 
BM  from  that  place,  ebeerved  as  CoUowe  :«- 

**  My  friend,  when  I  was  yoong,  I  nsed  to  |^  with  onr  yonng  men  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Bed  Pipe,  and  dig  out  pieces  for  onr  pipes.  We 
do  not  go  now;  and  onr  red  fripetas  yon  Boe,aiefbw.  The Dah-eo-fafa's 
hare  spilled  the  blood  of  red  men  on  Hm  place,  and  tbe  Great  Spirit 
is  oflfended.  The  white  traders  have  told  tibem  todnw  their  howsapon 
us  when  We  g6  there ;  tkeij  have  oflbnd  ns  many  of  the  pipes  I»f  nle, 
bnt  we  do  not  want  to  smoke  them,  for  we  know  that  the  Qraat  Bpiiit 
is  offended.  My  marie  is  on  the  rooks  in  many  plaioe%  bnt  I  shall  neftr 
see  them  again«  They  lie  where  the  Oreat  Spirit  sees  Ikem,  for  Us 
eye  is  over  that  place,  he  sees  ererytiiing  that  is  here/' 

Ke^knek  chief  of  '^e  Sacs  and  Foxes,  when  I  asked  him  whelhsr 
he  had  ever  beep 'l^re,  replied—* 

**  Ne  I  haye  never  seen  it ;  h  is  in  onr  enemies  eonatry,-^!  widi  it 
was  in  4>nrs-^I  wonU  seB  it  to  the  whites  for  a  great  mai^  htam  d 
money." 
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West  side,  in  its  descent  toward  tlie  Missonri.  There  is 
not  a  tree  or  bush  to  be  seen  from:  the  highest  summit  of 
the  ridge,  thoHgh  the  eye  may  range  East  and  West^  ahno^ 
to  a  boundless  extent,  over  a  sur&oe  covered  with  a  short 
grass,  that  is  g^een  at  one's  feet,  and  about  him,  but 
changing  to  blue  in  distance,  like  nothing  but  the  blue  and 
vastnees  of  tbe  ocean. 

The  whole  surface  of  this  immense  tract  of  country  is 
hard  and  smooth,  almost  without  stone  or  gravel,  and 
coated  with  a  green  turf  of  grass  of  three  or  four  inches 
only  in  height.  Over  this  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  would 
run  as  easily,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  as  they  could  on  a 
MoAdamized  road,  and  its  graceful  gradations  would  in  all 
parts,  admit  of  a  horse  to  gallop,  with  ease  to  himself  and 
his  rider. 

The  full  extent  and  true  character  of  these  vast  prairies 
are  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  world  yet ;  who  will 
agree  witb  me  that  they  are  a  subject  trulj  sublime  for 
contemplation,  when  I  assure  them,  that  ^  a  coach  and  four" 
might  be  driven  with  ease,  (with  the  exception  of  rivers  and 
ravines,  which  are  in  many  places  impassable),  over 
unceasing  fields  of  green,  from  the  Fall  of  St.  Anthony  to 
Lord  Selkirk^s  Establishment  on  the  Bed  Biver,  at  the 
North ;  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  on  the 
Missouri — thence  to  the  Platte — to  the  Arkansas,  and  Bed 
Bivers  of  the  South,  and  through  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  Letter,  that  we  had  been 
arrested  by  the  Sioux,  on  our  approach  to  this  plade,  at  the 
trading-post  of  Le  Blanc,  on  the  banks  of  the  SU  Peter's ; 
and  I  herein  insert  the  most  important  part  of  the  speeches 
made,  and  talks  held  on  that  momentous  occasion,  as  near 
as  my  friend  and  I  could  restore  them,  from  partial  notes 
and  recollection.  After  these  copper- visaged  advocates  of 
their  country's  rights  had  assembled  about  us,  and  filled  up 
every  avenue  of  the  cabin,  the  grave  council  was  opened  in 
the  following  manner : — 
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SVo-ihm-Uo  (tixe  swift  man),  first  rose  and  said— 

'^  My  friends,  I  am  not  a  chiefi  but  the  son  of  a  chief— I 
am  the  son  of  my  &ther — ^he  is  a  chief— and  when  he  is 
gone  away,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  for  him — ^he  is  not  here 
— ^bat  what  I  say  is  the  talk  of  his  mouth.  We  have  been 
told  that  you  are  going  to  the  Pipe  Stone-Quarry.  We 
come  now  to  ask  for  what  purpose  you  are  going,  and  what 
'  business  you  have  to  go  there. "  ("  How  I  how  I"  vocifer- 
ated all  of  them,  thereby  approving  what  was  said,  giving 
assent  by  the  word  how^  which  is  their  word  for  yes). 

^^Brcihen — ^1  am  a  brave,  but  not  a  chief— my  arrow 
stands  in  the  top  of  the  leaping-rock ;  all  can  see  it,  and  all 
know  that  Te-o-kun-hko's  foot  has  been  there.  (^Howl 
how  P) 

^^  Brothers — We-  look  at  you  and  we  see  that  you  are 
Che-mo-ke-mon  captains  (white  men  officers):  we  know 
that  you  have  been  sent  by  your  Government,  to  see  what 
that  place  is  worth,  and  we  think  that  the  white  people 
want  to  buy  it.    Q  How,  how*), 

"  Brothers — We  have  seen  always  that  the  white  people, 
when  they  see  anything  in  our  coimtry  that  they  want 
send  officers  to  valae  it,  and  then  if  they  can't  buy  it,  they 
will  get  it  some  other  way.    (*  How  I  how!*) 

^^  Brothers — I  speak  strong,  my  heart  is  strong,  and  I 
speak  fiist ;  this  red  pipe  was  given  to  the  red  men  by  the 
Great  Spirit — ^it  is  a  part  of  our  flesh,  and  therefore  is  great 
medicine.    (*HowI  howl*) 

**  BroAers — ^We  know  that  the  whites  are  like  a  great 
cloud  that  rises  in  the  East,  and  will  cover  the  whole 
oountry.  We  know  that  they  will  have  all  our  lands;  but, 
if  ever  they  get  our  Bed  Pipe-Quarry  they  will  have  to  pay 
very  dear  for  it.    (*  How  I  how  I  how  V) 

"  Brothers — ^We  know  that  no  white  man  has  ever  been 
to  the  Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  and  our  chiefs  have  often 
decided  in  council  that  no  white  man  shall  ever  go  to  it 
CHowIhowlO 

^^  Brothers — ^You  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  and  vou 
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can  go  no  further,  bnt  you  must  turn  about  and  go  back 
('Howl  howl  howT) 

"  Brothers— Yon  see  that  the  sweat  runs  from  my  face, 
for  I  am  troubled." 

Then  I  commenced  to  reply  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  My  friends  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  mistaken  us  so 
much,  and  the  object  of  our  visit  to  your  country.  We 
are  not  officers — we  are  not  sent  by  any  one — we  are  two 
poor  men  travelling  to  see  the  Sioux,  and  shake  hands  with 
them,  and  examine  what  is  curious  or  interesting  in  their 
country.  This  man  who  is  with  me  is  my  friend;  he  is  a 
Sa-ganoBh  (an  Englishman).    ('  How  1  how  I  how  1*) 

(An  rising  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  a  number 
of  them  taking  out  and  showing  British  medals  which  were 
carried  in  their  bosoms.) 

"  We  have  heard  that  the  Bed  Pipe-Quarry  was  a  great 
curiosity,  and  we  have  started  to  go  to  it,  and  we  will  not 
be  stopped."  (Here  I  was  interrupted  by  a  grim  and  black- 
visaged  fellow,  who  shook  his  long  shaggy  locks  as  he  rose, 
with  his  sunken  eyes  fixed  in  direct  hatred  on  me,  and  his 
fist  brandished  within  an  inch  of  my  face.) 

'^Pah  Faces!  you  cannot  speak  till  we  have  all  done; 
you  are  our  pris<mers^-o\M  young  men  (our  soldiers)  are 
about  the  house,  and  you  must  listen  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  What  has  been  said  to  you  is  true,  you  must  go  back. 
CHowl  howO 

"  We  heard  the  word  Sa-ga-noshj  and  it  makes  our  hearts 
glad ;  we  shook  hand  with  our  brother — ^his  father  is  our 
&ther — he  is  our  Great  Father — ^he  lives  across  the  big 
lake — ^his  son  is  here,  and  we  are  glad — ^we  wear  our  Great 
Father  the  Sag-a-nosh  on  our  bosoms,  and  we  keep  his  &oe 
bright* — we  shake  hands,  but  no  white  man  has  been  to 
the  red  pipe  and  none  shall  go.    (*  Howl*) 

'^  You  see  (holding  a  red  pipe  to  the  side  of  his  naked 


*  Many  ftod  strong  are  the  reooUections  of  the  Siou  and  other  tribes, 
of  their  alliance  with  the  British  in  the  last  and  reTolntionarj  wars,  of 
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arm)  that  this  pipe  is  a  part  of  our  flesh.     The  red  men  are 
a  part  of  the  red  stone.    ('  How,  how  V) 

which  I  have  met  many  cnrioas  instances,  one  of  which  was  correctly 
reported  in  the  London  Globe,  from  my  Lectures,  and  I  here  insert  it-* 

THE  GLOBE  AND  TBAYELLEB. 

"iMdiam  Knowledge  of  English  Again.— JLt.  Gatlin,  in  one  of  his 
Lectures  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
during  the  last  week,  related  a  yeiy  curious  occurrence,  which  excited  a 
great  deal  of  surprise  and  some  considerable  mirth  amongst  his  highly 
respectable  and  numerous  audience.  WhOst  speaking  of  the  great  and 
warlike  tribe  of  Sioux  or  Dahcotas,  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  he  stated 
that  many  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  of  seTcral  others,  although  living 
entirely  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  several  hundred  miles 
south  of  her  Majesty's  possessions,  were  found  cherishing  a  lasting  friend- 
ship for  the  English,  whom  they  denominate  Saganosh.  And  in  very 
many  instances  they  are  to  be  seen  wearing  about  their  necks  large  silver 
medals  with  the  portrait  of  George  III.  in  bold  relief  upon  them. 
These  medals  were  given  to  them  as  badges  of  merit  during  the  last  war 
with  the  United  States,  when  these  warriors  were  employed  in  the  British 
service. 

"  The  Lecturer  said,  that  whenever  the  word  Saganosh  was  used,  it 
seemed  to  rouse  them  at  once ;  that  on  several  occasions  when  English- 
men had  been  in  his  company  as  fellow-travellers,  they  had  marked 
attentions  paid  them  by  these  Indians  as  Saganoshes.  And  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  one  of  his  last  rambles  in  that  country,  where  he  had  painted 
several  portraits  in  a  small  village  of  Dahcotas,  the  chief  of  the  band 
positively  refused  to  sit ;  alleging  as  his  objection  that  the  pale  faces,  who 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  might  do  some  injury  to  his  portrait,  and  his 
health  or  his  life  might  be  affected  by  it  The  painter,  as  he  was  about 
to  saddle  his  horse  for  his  departure,  told  the  Indian  that  he  was  a  Saga- 
nosh, and  was  going  across  the  Big  Salt  Lake,  and  was  very  sorry  that 
he  could  not  carry  the  picture  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  At  this  intel- 
ligence the  Indian  advanced,  and  after  a  hearty  grip  of  the  hand,  very 
carefully  and  deliberately  withdrew  from  his  bosom,  and  next  to  his  naked 
breast,  a  large  silver  medal,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  painter,  pro- 
nounced with  great  vehemence  and  emphasis  the  word  Sag4hnoshl 
The  artist  supposing  that  he  had  thus  gained  his  point  with  the  Indian 
Sagamore,  was  making  preparation  to  proceed  with  his  work,  when  the 
Indian  still  firmly  denied  him  the  privilege— holding  up  the  face  of  his 
Migesty  (which  had  got  a  superlative  brightness  by  having  been  worn 
for  years  against  his  naked  breast),  he  made  this  singukir  and  significant 
speech:— 'When  you  cross  t^e  Big  Salt  Lake,  tell  my  Great  Father 
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''  If  the  white  men  take  away  a  piece  of  the  red  pipe  stone, 
it  is  a  hole  made  in  our  flesh,  and  the  blood  will  always 
run.  We  cannot  stop  the  blood  from  ronning.  ('How, 
howl*) 

"  The  Great  Spirit  has  told  ns  that  the  red  stone  is  6nly 
to  be  used  for  pipes,  and  through  them  we  are  to  smoke  to 
him.    CHowP) 

"  Why  do  the  white  men  want  to  get  there?  You  have 
no  good  object  in  view ;  we  know  you  have  none,  and  the 
sooner  you  go  back  the  better."    ("  How,  how  1") 

Jfuz'za  (the  iron)  spoke  next 

"  My  friends,  we  do  not  wish  to  harm  you ;  you  have 
heard  the  words  of  our  chief  men,  and  you  now  see  that 
you  must  go  back.  (*  How,  how  V) 

''  Tctianrdee-pah'Sha'hah'jTee  (the  red  pipe  stone)  was  given 
to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  no  one  need  ask  the  price  of 
it,  for  it  is  medicine.    (*  How  how  V) 

that  yoQ  saw  his  &ce,  and  it  was  bright  P  To  this  the  painter  replied^ 
'  I  can  never  see  your  Great  Father,  he  is  dead  V  The  poor  Indian 
recoiled  in  silence,  and  returned  his  medal  to  his  bosom,  entered  his 
wigwam,  at  a  few  paces  distant,  where  he  seated  himself  amidst  his 
fkmily  around  his  fire^  and  deliberately  lighting  his  pipe,  passed  it  aroniid 
in  silence. 

**  When  it  was  smoked  out,  he  told  them  the  news  he  had  heard,  and 
in  a  few  moments  retnmed  to  the  traveller  again,  who  was  preparing 
with  his  party  to  mount  their  horses,  and  enquired  whether  the  Saga- 
noshes  had  no  chief.  The  artist  replied  in  the  affirmative,  saying  that 
the  present  chief  of  the  Saganoshes  is  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman. 
The  Sagamore  expressed  great  surprise  and  some  incredulity  at  this 
nnaocountable  information ;  and  being  fully  assured  by  the  companions 
of  the  artist  that  his  assertion  was  true,  the  Indian  returned  again  quite 
hastfly  to  his  wigwam,  called  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  families  into 
his  presence,  lit  and  smoked  another  pipe,  and  then  communicated  the 
intelligence  to  them,  to  their  great  surprise  and  amusement;  after 
which  he  walked  out  to  the  party  about  to  start  oif,  and  advancing  to 
the  painter  (or  Great  Medicine  as  they  called  him),  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  on  his  face,  in  due  form,  and  with  much  grace  and  effect,  he  care- 
fully withdrew  again  from  his  bosom  the  polished  silver  medal,  and 
turning  the  face  to  the  painter,  said, '  Tell  my  Oreai  Mother,  that  yon 
saw  our  Great  Father,  and  that  we  keep  his  &ce  bright  I'  ** 
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''  My  firiel&ds,  I  believe  wliat  you  have  told  w ;  I  tiikk 
your  inteotioitt  are  good ;  bat  oar  tijaieb  haye  ahrays  toll 
UB)  tliait  no  iridta  van  was  allowed  to  go  these — and  yea 
cannot  go."    (*  How,  how  V) 

Another.^^^*^  My  frienda,  you  see  I  am  a  yoong  man ;  yoa 
Me  on  my  war  dnb  two  scalps  fifom  my  enemieB'  heads; 
my  hands  have  been  dipped  in  blood,  bat. I  am  a  good 
man.  I  am  a  friend  to  the  whites,  to  the  tradeis :  and  they 
are  your  firiends.  I  bring  tbrai  three  thoosand  moslaat 
skins  every  yeai^  which  I  catob  in  my  own  traps.  ('  HoW| 
iww!') 

^  We  love  to  go  to  the  Pipe-stone,  and  get  a  piecefor 
Qox  pipes;  bat  we  ask  the  Great  Spirit  first  If  l^e  white 
men  go  to  it,  they  will  take  it  ont^  and  not  fill  ap  the  holes 
again,  and  the  Gbeat  Spirit  will  be  o£Bbnded."  Q^  How*,  how, 
howl") 

Afuither. — "My  firiends  listen  to  mel  what  I  am  to  say 
will  be  the  troth.    CHowl*) 

*|  I  broaght  a  large  piece  of  the  pipe  stone,  and  gave  it 
to  a  white  man  to  make  a  pipe ;  he  was  oar  trader  and  I 
wished  him  to  have  a  good  pipe.  The  next  time  I  went  to 
his  store,  I  was  nnhappy  when  I  saw  that  stone  made  ioto 
a  dish  1    CBiighlO 

"  This  is  the  way  the  whito  mea  would  ase  the  red  pipe 
stone,  if  they  coald  get  it  Sach  condact  would  ofiend  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  make  a  red  man's  heart  sick.  ('How, 
how.') 

"  Brolhen^  we  do  not  wish  to  harm  yoa — ^if  yon  tarn  about 
and  go  back,  yoa  will  be  well,  both  yoa  and  your  hone» — 
yoa  cannot  go  forward.    (*  How,  how  V) 

"  We  know  that  if  you  go  to  the  pipe  stone,  the  Great 
Spirit  looks  upon  yon — ^the  whito  people  do  not  think  of 
that    ('How,  how!*) 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say.** 

These  and  a  dozen  other  speeches  to  the  same  effect 
having  been  pronounced,  I  replied  in  the  following  manner: 

"  My  friendB^  yoa  have  entirely  mistake  us ;  we  are  no 
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officers,  iK>r  «re  we  sent  by  any  ooe^-the  ikhiid  men  do  not 
want  the  red  pipe — it  is  not  worth,  their  carrying  home  so 
&r,  if  you  were  to  give  it  all  to  them.  Another  thing, 
(hey  don't  use  pipes — they  don't  know  how  to  smoke 
th^m." 

"How,  howl" 

^^My  friends^  I  thiQk  as  you  do,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  that  place  to  the  red  men  for  their  pipes." 

"How,  how,  howl" 

"  I  give  you  great  credit  for  the  course  you  an  taking  to 
preserve  and  protect  it ;  and  I  will  do  as  much-  as  any  man 
to  keep  white  men  from  taking  it  away  fipom  you."  . 

"How,  horwl" 

"  ^ut  we  have  started  to  go  and  see  it ;  and  weicannot 
think  of  being  stepped." 

Another  rose  (interrupting  me)  :-?- 

"White  menl  your  words  are  very  smooth; yoo  have 
some  object  in  view  ,or  you  would  not  be  so  deto^mined  to 
go— you  have  no  good  design,  and  the  quicker  you  turn 
back  the  better :  there  is  no  use  of  taUdng.any  moore  about 
it — if  you  think  best  to  go,  try  it ;  that's  all  I  have  to  say." 
(*  How,  how  V) 

Puri^g  1^  scenei  the  son  of  Monsr.  Le  Bknc  was  stand- 
fng;  by^a^d  seeing  this  nwu^  thi^eateniftg  me  so  hard  by 
putting  his  fist  near  my  &oe ;  he  several  times  stepped  up 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  staufl  back  at  a  reapeotfol  distance, 
or  that  he  would  knock  him  down.  After:  their  speaking 
was  done,  I  m^td^  a  lew  remarks,  stating  Aat  we  should  go 
ahead,  wbicl^;  ifrc  did  the  neg^t  morning,  by  saddling  our 
horses  and  riding  off  through  the  midst  of  them,  as  I  have 
before  described. 

Le  Blano  told  us,  that  these  were  the  most  disorderly 
and  treacherous  pa^  of  the  Sioux  nation^  that  Ihey  had 
repeatedly  threatened  his  life^  and  that  he  expected  they 
would  take  it  He  advised  us  to  go  back  as  they  ordered ; 
but  we  heeded  not  his  advice. 
.  On  pur  way  we  were  notified  at  several  of  their  viUi^fea 
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whioh  we  passed,  that  we  must  go  back ;  but  we  proceeded 
on,  and  over  a  beautiftQ  prairie  country,  of  one  hondred 
miles  or  more,  when  oar  Indian  guide  brought  us  to  the 
trading-house  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Monsieur 
La  Fromboise,  who  lives  very  comfortably,  and  in  the 
employment  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  near  the  base 
of  the  Cdteau,  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  fix>m  the  Pipe  Stone- 
Quarry. 

We  rode  up  unexpectedly,  and  at  fall  gallop,  to  his  door, 
when  he  met  us  and  addressed  us  as  follows : — 

"Hal  Monsr.  how  do  you  do? — Quoil  ha,  est  ce  vous, 
Monsr.  Cataline— est  il  possible  ?  Oui,  oui,  vraiment  le 
meme — mon  ami,  Cataline— comment  se  va-t-il  ?  et  oombien 
(pardon  me  though,  for  I  can  speak  English).  How  have 
you  been  since  I  saw  you  last  season?  and  how,  under 
Heaven,  have  you  wandered  into  this  wild  region,  so  &r 
from  civilization?  Dismount,  dismount,  gentlemen,  and 
you  are  welcome  to  the  comforts,  such  as  they  are,  of  my 
little  cabin." 

*'  Monsr.  La  Fromboise,  allow  me  to  introdace  to  your 
acquaintance,  my  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Mr. 
Wood,  of  England." 

"  Monsr.  Wood,  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  make  allowances  for  the  rudeness  of  my  cabin,  and 
the  humble  manner  in  which  I  shall  entertain  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  apology  is  necessary ; 
for  your  house  looks  as  delightfdl  as  a  palace,  to  Mr.  Catlin 
and  myself  who  have  so  long  been  tenants  of  the  open  air." 

"  Gentlemen,  walk  in ;  we  are  surrounded  with  red  folks 
here,  and  you  will  be  looked  upon  by  them  with  great 
surprise." 

"  That's  what  we  want  to  see  exactly.  Cailin !  that's 
fine— oh  1  how  lucky  we  are." 

"  WeU,  gentlemen,  walk  into  the  other  ro<xn ;  you  see  I 
have  two  rooms  to  my  hous3  (or  rather  cabin),  but  they 
are  small  and  unhandy.  Such  as  I  have  shall  be  at  your 
service  heartily ;  and  I  assure  yoa,  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
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the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  I  cannot  give  you  feather 
beds  to  sleep  on ;  but  I  have  a  plenty  of  new  robes,  and  you, 
at  all  events,  Monsr.  Cataline,  know  by  this  time  how  to 
make  a  bed  of  them.  We  can  give  you  plenty  of  buflBJoe 
meat,  buffaloe  tongues,  wild  geese,  ducks,  prairie  hens, 
venison,  trout,  young  swan,  beaver  tails,  pigeons,  plums, 
grapes,  young  bear,  some  green  com,  squash,  onions,  water 
melons,  and  pommes  des  terres,  some  coffee  and  some  tea." 

"  My  good  friend,  one-half  or  one-third  of  these  things 
(which  are  aU  luxuries  to  us)  would  render  us  happy ;  put 
yourself  to  no  trouble  on  our  account,  and  we  shall  be  per^ 
fectly  happy  under  your  roof 

"I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  treat  you  as 
I  would  be  glad  to  do ;  but  you  must  make  up  for  these 
things  if  you  are  fond  of  sporting,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
bufibloes  about ;  at  a  little  distance  the  prairies  are  speckled 
with  them;  and  our  prairies  and  lakes  abound  with  myriads 
of  prairie-hens,  ducks,  geese  and  swans.  You  shall  make 
me  a  long  visit,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  have  sport  in  abun- 
dance. I  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  whilst 
you  are  with  me.  Pardon  me  a  litde,  while  I  order  you 
some  dinner,  and  attend  to  some  Indians  who  are  in  my 
store,  trading,  and  taking  their  ML  credits." 

"That's  a  fine  fellow  TU  engage  you,"  said  my  com 
panion. 

"  Yes,  he  is  all  that  I  have  known  him  before ;  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  a  polished  one  too,  every  ounce  of  him. 
You  see  in  this  instance  how  durable  and  lasting  are  the 
manners  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  how  little  a  life-time  of 
immersion  in  the  wilderness,  amid  the  reckless  castoms  of 
savage  life,  will  extinguish  or  e&ce  them.  I  could  name  you 
a  number  of  such,  whose  surface  seems  covered  with  a  dross, 
which  once  rubbed  of^  shows  a  polish  brighter  than  ever.'' 

We  spent  a  day  or  two  very  pleasantly  with  this  fine  and 
hospitable  fellow,  until  we  had  rested  from  the  fatigue  of 
our  journey ;  when  he  very  kindly  joined  us  with  fresh 
horses  and  piloted  us  to  the  Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  where  he 
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is  now  encamped  with  ns,  a  joUj  companionable  man,  and 
fiuniliar  with  most  of  the  events  and  traditions  of  this 
strange  place,  which  he  has  yisited  on  former  occasions.* 

La  Fromboise  has  some  good  Indian  blood  in  his  twis, 
and  from  his  modes  of  liSs,  as  well  as  froma  natural  passion 
that  seems  to  belong  to  the  French  adyentnrers  in  these 
wild  regions,  he  has  a  great  relish  for  songs  and  stories,  of 
which  he  gives  us  man j,  and  much  pleasure ;  and  famishes 
ns  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  gentlemanly  oompanions 
that  could  possibly  be  found.  My  friend  Wood  sings 
delightfoUy,  also,  and  as  I  cannot  sing,  but  can  tell,  now 
and  then,  a  story,  with  tolerable  effect,  we  manage  to  pass 
away  our  evenings,  in  our  humble  bivouack,  over  our  buf- 
taloe  meat  and  prairie  hens,  with  much  fun  and  amusement 
In  these  nocturnal  amusements,  I  have  done  my  part,  by 
relating  anecdotes  of  my  travels  on  the  Missouri,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indian  country,  which  I  have  been  over ;  and 
occasionally  reading  from  my  note-book  some  of  the  amu 
sing  entries  I  had  formerly  made  in  it,  but  never  have  had 
time  to  transcribe  for  the  world. 

As  I  can^t  write  music,  and  c<m  (in  my  own  way)  write  a 
story,  the  readers  will  acquit  me  of  egotism  or  partiality,  in 
reporting  only  my  own  part  of  the  entertainments;  which 
was  generally  the  mere  reading  a  story  or  two  from  my 
notes  which  I  have  with  me,  or  relating  some  of  the  incidents 
of  life  which  my  old  travelling  companion  ^^Batiste^^  and  I 
had  witnessed  informer  years. 

Of  these,  I  read  one  last  evening,  that  pleased  my  good 
friend  La  Fromboise  so  exceedingly,  that  I  am  constrained 
to  copy  it  into  my  Letter  and  send  it  home. 

This  amusing  story  is  one  that  my  man  Ba'tiste  used  to 
tell  to  Bogard,  and  others  with  great  zest;  describing  his 
adventure  one  night,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  aiMtficm- 

*  Tliis  gentleman,  the  sammer  pr^Tioos  to  this,  while  I  was  in  company 
with  him  at  Prairie  do  Ohien,  gave  me  a  yerj  graphic  account  of  the  Bed 
Pipe  Stone-Qnarrj,  and  made  for  me,  from  recollection,  a  chart  of  i^ 
which  I  jet  possess,  and  which  was  drawn  with  great  aecnraej . 
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haffj  which  I  had  employed  him  to  obtain  for  me  on  the 
Upper  Missouri ;  and  he  used  to  prelude  it  thus : — 

"  Je  commence — ^ 

''  Dam  your  commonoe,  (said  Bogard),  tell  it  in  English — " 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur,  en  Americaine — " 

•*  Well,  American  then,  if  you  please ;  anything  but  your 
darned  ^parlez  vous?  " 

'*  Bien,  excuses — now  Monsieur  Bogard,  you  must  know 
first  place,  de  ^Medicine-Bag^ '  is  mere  humbug,  he  is  no  med- 
icine in  him — no  pills ;  he  is  somdting  mysterieux.  Some 
witchcraft,  sfippose.  You  must  know  que  tons  les  sauvages 
have  such  tings  about  him  pour  for  good  luck.  Ge  n'est 
que  (pardtfn)  it  is  only  hocus  pocas  to  keep  off  witch,  suppose; 
You  must  know  ces  articles  can  nerare  be  sold,  of  course 
you  see  dey  cannot  be  buy.  So  my  flriend  here.  Monsieur 
Cataline,  who  have  collect  all  de  curiosit^s  des  pays  sau- 
vages, avait  made  strong  applique  to  me  pour  for  to  get  one 
of  dese  medicine-biigs  for  his  Collection  curieuz,  et  I  had, 
pour  moimetne,  le  curiosity  extreme  pour  for  to  see  des 
quelques  choses  ces  ^tranges  looking  tings  was  composi. 

''  I  had  learned  much  of  dese  strange  custom,  and  I  know 
wen  de  Ingin  die,  his  medicine-iags  is  buried  wis  him. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,  so  it  never  can  be  got  by  any  boday. 
Bien.  I  hap  to  tink  one  day  wen  we  was  fivein  de  mous  of 
Yellow  Stone,  now  is  time  and  I  avait  said  to  Monsieur  Cata- 
line, que  pensez  voos  7  Kon-te-tvonda  (un  des  cheft  du)  ^ar- 
ddn,  one  of  de  chie6,  of  de  Knisteneux)  has  die  td-day.  II 
avait  une  medicine  bag  magnifique,  et  extremement  ourieux ; 
il  est  compost  d'un,  it  is  made  (pardon,  si  vous  plait)  of  de 
wite  wolf  skin,  ornement  et  stuff  wid  tousand  tings  wich 
we  shaU  see,  ha  ?  Good  luck  1  Suppose  Monsieur  Cata- 
line, I  have  seen  him  just  now.  I  av  see  de  miedieine'lag 
laid  on  his  breast  aveo  his  hands  crossed  ovare  it  Que 
pensez  V(»]s7  I  can  get  him  to-night,  ha?  If  you  will 
keep  him,  if  you  ^U  not  tell,  ha  7  'Tis  no  harm — 'tis  no 
steal — he  is  dead^  ha?  Well,  you  shall  see.  But  would 
you  not  be  afraid,  Ba'tiste,  (said  Monsieur  Cataline),  to  take 
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from  dis  poor  fellow  his  medicines  (or  mjsterieB)  on  wUch 
he  has  rest  all  his  hopes  in  dis  world,  and  de  world  to  come? 
Pardtfn,  je  n'ai  pas  peur ;  non,  Monsieur,  ne  rien  de  peur. 
I  nerare  saw  ghost — I  hare  not  fear,  mais,  sfippose,  it  is  not 
right,  ^xact;  but  I  have  grand  disposition  pour  for  to 
oblig^  my  friend,  et  le  curiosity  moimeme,  pour  to  see  wat 
it  is  made  of;  suppose  ttf-night  I  shall  go,  ha?  'Wdl, 
Ba'tiste,  I  have  no  objection  (said  Monsieur  C^taline)  if 
your  heart  does  not  fidl  you,  for  I  will  be  very  glads  to 
get  him,  and  will  make  you  a  handsome  present  for  it, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  a  cold  and  gloomy  kind  of  business.' 
Nerare  mind.  Monsieur  Cataline  (I  said)  provide  he  is  well 
dead,  perfect  dead;  Well,  I  ave  see  les  Knisteneux  when 
dey  ave  bury  de  chap— I  ave  watch  close,  and  I  ave  see 
how  de  medicine-bags  was  put  It  was  fix  pretty  tight  by 
some  cord  around  his  bellay,  and  den  some  skiDs  was  wrap 
many  times  Around  him — he  was  put  down  in  de  hole  dug 
for  him,  and  some  flat  stones  and  some  little  dirt  was  laid 
on  him,  only  till  next  day,  wen  some  grand  ceremonays 
was  to  be  perform  ovare  him,  and  den  de  hole  was  to  be 
fill  up ;  now  was  de  only  time  possibe  for  de  medicine-bag^ 
ha?  I  ave  very  pretty  little  wife  at  dat  times,  Assineboin 
squaw,  and  we  sleep  in  one  of  de  stores  inside  of  de  Fort, 
de  Trade-house,  you  know,  ha? 

''  So  you  may  stippose  I  was  all  de  day  perplex  to  know 
how  I  should  go,  somebody  may  watch — stippose,  he  may 
not  be  dead  1  not  quite  dead,  ha  7  nevare  mind — ^le  jour  was 
bien  long,  et  Ip  nuit  dismal,  dismal/  oh  by  gar  it  vxu  dis- 
mal /  plien,  plien  (parddn)  full  of  apprehension,  mais  sans 
peuTj  je  fCavais  pas  peur!  So  some  time  aftere  midnights, 
wen  it  was  bout  right  time  pour  go,  I  made  start,  very 
light,  so  my  wife  must  not  wake.  Oh  diable  Timagination ! 
quel  solitude !  well,  I  have  go  very  well  yet,  I  am  pass  de 
door,  and  I  am  pass  de  gate,  and  I  am  at  lengts  arrive  at  de 
grave !  suppose  *  now  Ba'tiste,  courage,  courage  I  now  is  de 
times  come.'  Well,  stippose,  I  am  not  firaid  of  dead  man^ 
mais,  perhaps,  dese  medicine-hag  is  give  by  de  Grande 
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Esprit  to  de  Ingin  for  someting  ?  possible  I  I  will  let  him 
keep  it.  I  shall  go  backl  No,  Monsieur  Cataline  will 
laughs  at  me.  I  must  have  him,  ma  foi,  mon  courage !  so 
I  dimb  down  very  careful  into  de  grave,  mais,  as  I  descend, 
my  heart  rise  up  into  my  mouse !  Oh  mon  Dieu  I  courage 
Ba'tiste,  courage  1  oe  n'est  pas  Vhcmme  dat  I  fear,  mais  lo 
medicine^  le  medicine.  So  den  I  ave  lift  out  de  large*  stoneS| 
I  ave  put  out  my  head  in  de  dark,  and  I  ave  look  all  de 
contr6  round ;  ne  personne,  ne  personne — no  bodfe  in  sight  I 
Well,  I  ave  got  sofUy  down  on  my  knees  ovare  him,  (oh, 
courage  I  courage  I  oui)  and  wen  I  ave  unwrap  de  robe,  I 
ave  all  de  time  say,  'pardon,  courage  1  pardon,  courage  I 
xmtil  I  ad  got  de  skins  all  off  de  bod& ;  I  ave  den  take  hpld 
of  de  cord  to  untie,  mais  1 1  (dans  Tinstant)  two  cold  hands 
seize  me  by  de  wrists  I  and  I  was  just  dead — ^I  was  petrifact 
in  one  instant  Oh  St.  Esprit  1  I  could  just  see  in  de  dark 
two  eyes  glaring  like  fire  sur  upon  mel  and  den,  (oh 
eugh  1 )  it  spoke  to  me,  *  Who  are  you  ?'  (Sacr6,  vengeance ! 
it  will  not  do  to  deceive  him,  no,)  *  I  am  Ba'tiste,  poor 
Ba'tiste  1'  *  Then  thou  art  surely  mine,  (as  he  clenched  both 
arms  tight  around  my  boday)  lie  still  Ba'tiste.'  Oh,  holy 
Viergel  St.  Esprit!  Omon  Dieul  I  could  not  breathe  1 
miserable  I  je  sui  perdu  1  oh  pourquoi  have  I  been  such 
fool  to  get  into  dese  cold,  cold  arms  I  'Ba'tiste?  (drawing 
me  some  tighter  and  tighter  I)  do  you  not  belong  to  me, 
Ba'tiste?'  Ye8,sfippo8el  ohdiablel  belong?  Oui,  oui,  je 
suis  certainment  perdu,  lost,  lost,  for  evare  1  Oh  I  can  you 
not  possible  let  me  gof  'No  Ba'tiste,  we  must  never  part.' 
Grand  Dieu  I  c'est  finis,  finis,  finis  avec  moi  I  '  Then  you 
do  not  love  me  any  more.  Ba'tiste?'  Quel  I  quoi  I  what ! I 
est  ce  vous,  Wee-ne-on-kaf  *  Yes,  Ba'tiste,  it  is  the  Bending 
Willow  who  holds  you,  she  that  loves  you  and  will  not  let 
you  go?  Are  you  dreaming  Ba'tiste?'  Oui,  diable, 1" 

"  Well,  Ba'tiste,  that's  a  very  good  story,  and  very  well 
told ;  I  presume  you  never  tried  again  to  get  a  medicine- 
bag?" 

"Non,  Monsieur  Bogard,  je  vous  assure,  I  was  satisfy  wis 
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de  mistakes  dat  niglit)  pour  for  je  crois  qu'il  fat  l^Espriti  la 
Oiand  Bsprit" 

After  this  my  entertaimng  companions  song  sevenl  I 

amusing  songSi  and  then  called  upon  me  for  a&otheor  sUny. 
Which  Mr.  Wood  had  ab-eady  h^txd  me  t^  se^ceral  timesi 
and  whidi  he  partionlarly  called  for;  as 

"THE  STORY  OP  THE  DOG," 

and  which  I  began  as  follows :—  i 

**  Well,  some  time  ago,  when  I  was  drifting  down  the 
mighty  Missouri,  in  a  little  canoe,  with  two  hired  men,  i 
Bogard  and  Ba'tiste,  (and  in  this  manner  did  we  glide  j 
along)  amid  all  the  pretty  scenes  and  ugly,  that  decked  the  [ 
banks  of  that  river,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  |t 
Bt.  Louis,  a  distance  of  only  two  thousand  miles ;  Bogard 
and  Ba'tiste  plied  their  paddles  and  I  steered,  amid  snag  and  ! 
sand-bar — amongst  drift  logs  and  herds  of  swimming  buf- 
faloes— our  beds  were  uniformly  on  the  grass,  or  upon  I' 
some  barren  beach,  which  we  often  chose,  to  avoid  the  \ 
suflEbcating  clouds  of  musquitoes ;  our  fire  was  (by  the  way  I 
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we  had  none  at  night)  kindled  at  sundown^  under  some 
towering  bluflf — our  supper  cooked  and  eaten,  and  we  off 
agai^  jQioatijag  some  four  ox  five  miles  lifter  mghtfall|  when 
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our  canoe  was  landed  at  random,  on  some  unknown  shore. 
In  whispering  silenoe  and  darkness  oar  bnffitlo  robes  were 
drawn  oat  and  spread  upon  the  grass,  and  our  bodies 
stretched  upon  them;  our  pistols  were  belted  to  our  sides, 
and  our  rifles  alwajs  slept  in  our  arms.  In  this  way  we 
were  encamped,  and  another  robe  drawn  over  us,  head  and 
foot,  under  which  our  iron  slumbers  were  secure  from  the 
tread  of  all  foes,  saving  that  of  the  sneaking  gangs  of 
wolves,  who  were  nightly  serenading  us  with  their  harmo- 
nies, and  often  quarreling  for  the  privilege  of  chewing  oft 
the  corners  of  the  robe,  which  served  us  as  a  blanket 
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'Caleb'  (the  grizzly  bear)  was  often  there  too,  leaving  the 
print  of  his  deep  impressed  footsteps  where  he  had  peram- 
bulated, reoonnoitering,  though  not  disturbing-  us.  Our 
food  was  simply  bufEdo  meat  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
morning  till  night,  for  co£Eee  and  bread  we  had  not  The 
fleece  (hump)  of  a  £Eit  cow,  was  the  luxury  of  luxuries;  and 
for  it  we  would  step  ashore,  or  as  often  level  our  rifles  upon 
the  'slickest'  of  the  herds  from  our  canoe,  as  they  were 
grazing  upon  the  banks.    Sometimes  the  antelope,  the 
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xnountain-shaep,  and  also  the  stately  elk  contributed  tbe 
choicest  cuts  for  our  little  larder;  and  at  others,  while  in 
the  yicinitj  of  war-parties,  where  we  dared  not  to  fire  our 
guns,  our  boat  was  silently  steered  into  some  little  cove  or 
eddy,  our  hook  and  line  dipped,  and  we  trusted  to  the  bite 
of  a  cat-fish  for  our  suppers ;  if  we  got  him,  he  was  some- 
times too  large  and  tough;  and  if  we  got  him  not,  we 
would  swear,  (not  at  all)  and  go  to  bed. 

'^Oor  meals  were  generally  cooked  and  eaten  on  piles  of 
driftwood,  where  our  fire  was  easily  kindled,  and  a  peeled 
log  (which  we  generally  straddled)  did  admirably  well  for 
a  seat,  and  a  table  to  eat  from. 

"  In  this  manner  did  we  g^de  away  from  day  to  day, 
with  anecdote  and  fun  to  shorten  the  time,  and  just  enough 
of  the  ^nce  </ danger  to  give  vigour  to  our  stomachs,  and 
keenness  to  our  appetites — making  and  meeting  accident 
and  incident  sufficient  for  a '  book.'  Two  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  brought  us  to  the  village 
of  the  kind  and  gentlemanly  Mandans.  With  them  I  lived 
some  time — was  welcomed — taken  gracefully  by  the  arm, 
by  their  plumed  dignitaries,  and  feasted  in  their  hospitable 
lodges.  Much  have  I  already  said  of  these  people,  and  more 
of  them,  a  great  deal,  I  may  say  at  a  future  day ;  but  now, 
to  our  '«tory.'  As  preamble,  however,  having  launched 
our  light  canoe  at  the  Mandan  village,  shook  hands  with 
the  chiefs  and  braves,  and  took  the  everlasting  fBirewell 
glance  at  those  models,  which  I  wept  to  turn  from;  we 
dipped  our  paddles,  and  were  again  gliding  off  upon  the 
mighty  water,  on  our  way  to  St  Louis.  We  travelled  fiLst, 
and  just  as  the  village  of  the  Mandans,  and  the  bold 
promontory  on  which  it  stands,  were  changing  to  blue,  and 
*  dwindling  into  nothing,'  we  heard  the  startling  yeUs,  and 
saw  in  distance  behind  us,  the  troop  that  was  gaining  upon 
us  I  their  red  shoulders  were  bounding  over  the  grassy  bluflb 
— their  hands  extended,  and  robes  waving  with  signals  for 
us  to  stop  I  In  a  few  moments  they  were  opposite  to  us  on 
the  bank,  and  I  steered  my  boat  to  the  shore.    They  were 
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arranged  for  mj  reoeption,  with  amazement  and  orders  im- 
perative stamped  on  every  brow.  *  Mi-neek-e-sunk-to-ka' 
(the  mink),  they  exclamed,  *is  dying!  the  picture  you 
made  of  her  is  too  much  like  her — ^you  put  so  much  of  her 
into  it|  that  when  your  boat  took  it  away  from  our  village, 
it  drew  a  part  of  her  life  away  with  it — she  is  bleeding  from 
her  mouth — she  is  puking  up  all  her  blood ;  by  taking  that 
away,  you  are  drawing  the  strings  out  of  her  heart,  and 
they  will  soon  break ;  we  must  take  her  picture  back,  and 
then  she  will  get  well — ^your  medicme  is  great,  it  is  too 
great;  but  we  wish  you  well.'  Mr.  Kipp,  their  Trader, 
came  with  the  party,  and  interpreted  as  above.  I  unrolled 
my  bundle  of  portraits,  and  though  I  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  it  (for  she  was  a  beautiful  girl),  yet  I  placed  it  in  their 
hands,  telling  them  that  I  wished  her  well;  and  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  get  my  boat  peaceably  under  way  again, 
and  into  the  current,  having  taken  another  and  everlasting 
shake  of  the  hands.  They  rode  back  at  full  speed  with  the 
portrait ;  but  intelligence  which  I  have  since  received  from 
there,  informs  me  that  the  girl  died ;  and  that  I  am  forever 
to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  her  misfortunes.  This  is 
not  the  '  story  J  however,  but  I  will  tell  it  as  soon  as  I  can 
come  to  it.  We  dropped  off,  and  down  the  rolling  current 
again,  from  day  to  day,  until  at  length  the  curling  smoke  of 
the  Riccarees  announced  their  village  in  view  before  us ! 

"We  trembled  and  quaked,  for  all  boats  not  stoutly 
armed,  steal  by  them  in  the  dead  of  night.  We  muffled  our 
paddles,  and  instantly  dropped  under  some  willows,  where 
we  listened  to  the  yelping,  barking  rabble,  until  sable  night 
had  drawn  her  curtain  around  (though  it  was  not  aable^  for 
the  moon  arose,  to  our  great  mortification  and  alarm,  in  full 
splendour  and  brightness),  when,  at  eleven  o'clock,  we  put 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream — silenced  our  paddles,  and 
trusted  to  the  current  to  waft  us  by  them.  We  lay  close 
in  our  boat  with  a  pile  of  green  bushes  over  us,  making  us 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  *  floating  tree-top.'  On  the 
bank,  in  front  of  the  village,  was  enacting  at  that  moment, 
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a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  and  thrilling  nature.  Am 
hundred  torohes  were  swung  about  in  all  directions,  giving 
us  a  full  view  of  the  group  that  were  assembled,  and  some 
fresh  scalps  were  hung  on  poles,  and  were  then  going 
through  the  nightfy  ceremony  that  is  performed  about  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  composed  of  the  frightful 
and  appalling  edirieks,  and  yells,  and  gesticulations  of  the 
Mcalp-dance.  * 

''  In  addition  to  this  multitude  of  demons  (as  they  loolc^), 
there  were  some  hundreds  of  cackling  women  and  girls 
bathing  in  the  river  on  the  edge  of  a  sand-bar,  at  die  low& 
end  of  the  village ;  at  which  place  the  stream  drifted  our 
small  craft  in,  close  to  the  shore,  till  the  moon  lit  their 
shoulders,  their  foreheads,  chins,  noses!  and  they  stood, 
half-merged,  like  mermaids,  and  gazed  upon  usl  singing 
'  Ohee-nc^see-munj  chee-na^ee-nun  ke-num^hoo  kee-ne-he-na^  ha- 
way-tahf  ahee-sha^  8hee-$haf  'How  do  you  do,  how  do  you 
do  ?  where  are  you  going,  old  tree  ?  Come  here,  come  here.' 
^  Lah-kee-hoon  /  kJi-kee-hoon  /  natch,  ccUoghP  QA  canoe,  a 
canoe  I  see  the  paddle !  I')  In  a  moment  the  songs  were 
stopped  I  the  lights  were  out — the  village  in  an  instant  was 
in  darkness,  and  dogs  were  muzzled  I  and  nimbly  did  our 
paddles  ply  the  water,  till  spy-glass  told  us  at  morning's 
dawn,  that  the  bank  and  boundless  prairies  of  grass  and 
green  that  were  all  around  us  were  free  from  following  foot- 
steps of  friend  or  foe.  A  sleepless  night  had  passed,  and 
Hghtly  tripped  our  bark,  and  swift,  over  the  swimming  tide 
during  thcU  day ;  which  was  one,  not  of  pleasure,  but  of 
trembling  excitement;  while  our  eyes  were  continually 
scanning  the  distant  scenes  that  were  behind  us,  and  our 
muscles  throwing  us  forward  with  tireless  energy. 

*  Bat  a  few  weeks  before  I  left  the  month  of  Yellow  Stone,  the  news 
arriyed  at  that  place,  that  a  party  of  trappers  and  traders  had  burnt  two 
Biccarees  to  death,  on  the  prairies,  and  M'Kenzie  advised  me  not  to 
stop  at  the  Biccaree  village,  bat  to  pass  them  in  the  night ;  and  after 
I  had  got  some  handreds  of  miles  bdow  them,  I  learned  that  thej  wen 
dancing  two  white  men's  scalps  taJcen  in  revenge  for  that  inhuman  act 
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*  ♦  (i  2]'iglit  came  upon  na  again,  and  we  landed 
at  the  foot  of  a  towering  blnf^  where  tlie  mnsquitoes  met  xm 
with  ten  thonsand  kicks  and  cnfb,  and  importunities,  nntil 
we  were  choked  and  strangled  into  almost  irreyocable  de* 
gyair  and  madness,* 

"  A  *  snaggy  hend^  announced  its  vicinity  just  below  us  by 
its  roaring ;  and  hovering  night  told  us,  that  we  could  not 
with  safety  'undertake  it' 

''  The  only  direful  alternative  was  now  in  full  possession 
of  us,  (I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  ^stary^  y€t\  for  just  below 
us  was  a  stately  bluff  of  200  feet  in  height,  rising  out  of  the 
water,  at  an  angle  of  forfy-five  degrees,  entirely  denuded  in 
front,  and  constituted  of  clay.  'Montons,  montonsi'  said 
Ba'tiste  as  he  hastily  clambered  up  its  steep  inclined  plane 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  over  its  parched  surface,  which  had 
been  dried  in  the  sun,  'essayez  vous,  essayezi  ce'n'est  pas 
difficile  Monsr.  Cataline,'  exclaimed  he,  from  an  elevation  of 
about  100  feet  from  the  water,  where  he  had  found  a  level 
platfiDrm,  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  stood 
at  its  brink,  waving  his  hand  over  the  twilight  landscape 
that  lay  in  partial  obscurity  beneath  him. 

^  'Nous  avons  id  une  belle  place  pour  for  to  g^t  some 
sUpSj  some  coot  sUps^  vare  de  dam  Biccaree  et  de  dam 
muskeet  shall  nevare  get  si  haut,  by  G^ !  montez,  montez 
en  haut' 

*'Bogard  and  I  took  our  buffalo  robes  and  our  rifles,  and 
with  difficulty  hung  and  clung  along  in  the  crevices  with 
fingars  and  toes,  until  we  reached  the  spot  We  found  our- 
selves about  half-way  up  the  precipice,  which  continued  al- 
most perpendicular  above  us ;  and  within  a  few  yards  of  ub^ 
<m  each  side,  it  was  one  unbroken  slope  frx)m  the  bottom  to 
the  top.    In  this  snug  little  nook  were  we  most  appropriately 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  world  can  never,  I  am  snre,  justly  appreciate 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  above  sentence,  nnless  they  have  an 
oi^rtanity  to  encounter  a  swarm  of  these  tormenting  insects,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  rirerSb 
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fixed,  as  we  ifaoaght,  for  a  warm  summer's  mght^  out  of  the 
leaeh  entinly  of  mosquitoei^  and  all  other  earihlj  obstadesi 
as  we  supposed,  to  the  iqpproaohing  gmtififiation,  for  whi^ 
ike  toils  and  fttiguesof  the  preoeding  day  joid  nighti^had  so 
Admixablj  prepared  ua  •  We  q>read  one  of  our  robes^  and 
haying  ranged  ourselves  side  by  side  upon  it,  and  drawn  the 
other  one  oyer  us,  we  commenoed,  without  further  dday, 
upon  the  pleasurable  forgetfolness  of  toils  and  dangers  which 
had  agitated  us  for  the  past  day  and  night  We  had  got 
just  about  to  that  stage  of  our  enjoyment  which  is  almost 
reosdesS)  and  nearly  bidding  defiance  to  every  worldly  cb- 
tiusive  obstacle,  when  the  pattering  of  rain  on  owr  bufido 
robes  opened  our  eyes  to  the  dismal  scwe  that  was  getting 
up  about  us  I  My  head  was.out^  and  on  thewatck;  b\it.the 
other  two  skulls  were  flat  upon  the  grouhd,:  and  there 
chained  by  the  unyielding  links  of  iron  slumber.  The 
blackest  of  all  clouds  that  ever  swept  hiU  topd  of  grass,  of 
clay,  or  towering  rock,  was  hanging  about  us-r^ts  lightning's 
glare  was  incessantly  flashing  us  to  bUndness;  and  the  gid« 
dy  elevation  on  which  we  were  peipehed,  seemed  to  tzemUe 
with  the  roar  and  jar  of  the  distant,  imd  the  instant  boUs 
and  cracks  of  present  thunder  t  The  rain  poured  and  M 
in  Unrests  (its  not  enough);  it  seemed  jloaimg  around  and 
above  us  in  waves  succeeding  waves,  which  burst  upon  the 
sides  of  the  immense  avalanche  of  clay  that  was  above,  and 
$lid  in  sheetSf  upon  us  I  Heavens  I  what  a  scene  wte  here. 
The  river  beneath  us  and  in  distance,  with  windings  infinite, 
whitening  into  silver,  and  trees,  to  dieathlike  paleness,  at  the 
lightning's  flash  I  All  about  us  was  drenched  in  rain  and 
mud.  At  this  juncture,  poor  Ba'tiste  was  making  an  effort 
to  raise  his  head  and  shoulders — he  was  in  ag(my  1  he  had 
slept  himself^  and  sJypt  himself  partly  from  the  robe,  and  his 
elbows  were  fSststened  in  the  mud. 

**  'Oh  sacr^,  'tis  too  bad  by  G^  I  we  can  get  some  «2y» 
nevare.' 

*''IJghI  (replied  Yankee  Bogard)  we  shall  get  ^d^m' 
enough  directly,  by  dam,  for  we  are  all  afloat,  and  duJl  go 
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into  the  river  bj  and  bj,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  goat's  eye, 
if  we  don't  look  out' 

"  We  were  nearly  afloat,  sure  enough  and  our  oondition 
growing  more  and  more  dreary  every  moment,  and  our  only 
alternative  was,  to  fold  up  our  nedier  robe  and  sil  upon  it; 
hanging  the  other  one  over  our  heads,  which  formed  a  roof, 
and  shielded  the  rain  from  us.  To  give  compactness  to  the 
irtOj  and  bring  us  into  such  shape  as  would  enable  the  robe 
to  protect  us  all,  we  were  obliged  to  put  our  backs  and  occi- 
puts together,  and  keep  our  heads  firom  nodding*  In  this 
way  we  were  enabled  to  divide  equally  the  robe  Ifattwe  sat 
upon,  as  well  as  receive  mutual  benefit  from  tiie  one  that 
was  above  us.  We  tbos  managed  to  protect  ourselves  in  the 
most  important  points,  leaving  our  feet  and  legs  (from  neees- 
sity)  to  the  mercy  of  mud. 

''  Thus  we  were  re-encamped.  *  A  pretty  mess  (said  I),  we 
look  like  the  'three  graced ;' — 'de  tree  grace,  by  Qar !'  said 
Ba'tiste.  *  Qrace  I  (whispered  Bogard)  yes^  it's  all  yraoe  here ; 
and  I  believe  we'll  all  be  buried  in  grace  in  less  than  an 
hour.' 

*^  'Monsr.  Cataline  1  excusez  my  back,  si  vous  plait  Bo- 
gard I  comment)  eomment  7-^bonne  nuit,  Mesoeurs.  ^Ohl 
mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieul  Je  voua  rends  grace-*je*vou8  prie 
pour  for  me  sauver  oe  nuit— delivress  nous !  delivrez  nous  I 
Je  vous  adore.  Saint  Esprit— la  Vierge  Marie--oh  je  vous 
rends  graoe!  pour  for  de  m'avoir  conserve  from  de  dam 
Biccree  et  de  diable  muskeet    Eh  Uen  I  eb  bien  P 

''In  this  miserable  and  despairing  mood  poor  Batiste 
dropped  off  gradually  into  a  most  tremendous  deep,  whilst 
Bogurd  and  I  were  holding  oa  to  our  corners  of  the  robe- 
recounting  over  the  dangers  and  exeitements  of  the  day 
and  night  past^  as  well  as  other  scenes  of  our  adventurous 
lives,  whilst  we  kid  (or  rather  sat)  looking  at  the  lightning, 
with  our  eyes  shut.  Ba'tiste  snored  louder  and  louder,  until 
sleep  had  got  her  strongest  grip  upon  him ;  and  ma  specific 
gravity  became  so  great,  that  he  pitched  forward,  pull- 
ing our  comers  of  the  robe  nearly  off  from  our  heads 
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reducing  us  to  the  neoeasity  of  drawing  upon  them  till  we 
brought  the  back  of  his  head  in  contact  with  ours,  again, 
and  his  body  in  an  erect  posture,  when  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

*' '  Bon  jour,  Monsr.  Bogard :  bon  jour,  Mons.  Cataline ; 
n'est  ce  pas  morning,  pretty  near  7' 

"  *  No,  it's  about  midnight' 

"'Quel  temps?' 

**  Why  it  rains  as  hard  as  ever. 

«*Odiable!    I  wish  I  was  M  A«ZL' 

•*  *  You  may  be  there  yet  before'moming,  by  dam,' 

"*Parddnl  pardiJn,  Monsr.  Bogard — ^I  shall  not  go  to- 
night, not  to-night,  I  was  joke — mais  1  dis  is  not  joke,  sfip- 
pose— oh  vengeance  I  I  am  slip  down  considerable — mais 
I  shaU  not  go  to  hell  quite — ^I  am  slip  off  de  seat  1' 

"  *  What  I  you  are  sitting  in  the  mud?' 

" '  Oai,  Bogard,  in  de  muds  I  mais,  I  am  content,  my 
Jiead  is  not  in  de  mud.  You  see,  Bogard,  I  avait  been 
sleep,  et  I  raisee  my  head  pretty  suddain,  and  keepee  my  e 
back  e  straight,  et  I  am  slip  off  of  de  seat  Now,  Monsr. 
Bogard,  you  shall  keepee  your  head  straight  and  moove 

^leet,  at  de  bottom? -re- 

mercie,  R)gard,  remeroie,  oh  bien, ^ah  well 

, ha-ha-h a — 

by  Gar,  Bogard,  I  have  a  de  good  joke.  Monsr.  Cataline 
will  paintez  my  likeenes  as  I  am  now  look — ^he  will  paint 
us  all— I  am  tink  he  will  make  putty  coot  view?  ha-ha-ha-a 
——we  should  see  very  putty  landscape  aboutee  de  legs, 


"Oh,  Ba'tiste,  for  Heaven's  sake  stop  your  laughing 
and  go  to  sleep ;  well  talk  and  laugh  about  this  all  day 
to-morrow. 

"  *  PardiJn,  Monsr.  Cataline,  (excusez)  have  you  got  some 
sUps?' 

'*  No,  Ba'tiste,  I  have  not  been  asleep.  Bogard  has  been 
entertaining  me  these  two  hours  whilst  you  was  asleep,  with 
a  description  of  a  buffi^lo  hunt,  which  took  place  at  the 
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mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  about  a  year  ago.  It  must  liave 
been  altogether,  a  most  splendid  and  thrilling  scene,  and  I 
have  been  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  it,  for  I  intend 
to  write  it  down  and  send  it  to  New  York  for  the  cits  to 
read." 

'^'Ilike'e  dat  much,  Monsr.  Cataline,  and  I  shall  take 
much  plaisir  pour  yous  donner  to  give  d^script  of  someting, 
provide  you  will  write  him  down,  ha  ?' 

"  Well  Ba'tiste,  go  on,  I  am  endeavoring  to  learn  every- 
thing that's  curious  and  entertaining,  belonging  to  this 
oountry. 

'' '  Well  Monrs.  Cataline,  I  shall  tell  you  someting  very 
much  entertain,  mais,  but,  you  will  nevare  tell  somebody 
how  we  have  been  fix  to  night  ?  ha  ?* 

''No,  Ba'tiste,  most  assuredly  I  shall  never  mention  it 
nor  make  painting  of  it. 

" '  Well,  je  commence,— diable  Bogard  1  you  shall  ke^ 
your  back  straight  you  must  sit  up,  ou  il  n'est  pas  possible 
for  to  keep  de  robe  ovare  alL  Je  commence,  Mons.  Cataline 
to  describe  some  Dog  Feast^  which  I  attend  among  de  dam 
Pieds  noirs.  I  shall  describe  some  grande,  magnifique 
eeremonay,  and  you  will  write  him  down?' 

"  Yes  ril  put  it  on  paper. 

'* '  PardiSn,  parddn,  I  am  get  most  to  dip,  I  shall  tell  him 
to-morrow,  perhaps  I  shall  oh  bien; — but  you  will 

nevare  tell  how  we  look,  ha  1  Monsr.  Cataline  V 

^  No  Ba'tistCi  ni  never  mention  it. 

"  *  Eh  bien ^bon  nuit* 

«<In  this  condition  we  sat,  and  in  this  manner  we  nodded 
away  the  night,  as  fSur  as  I  recollect  of  it^  catching  the 
broken  bits  of  sleep,  (that  were  even  painful  to  us  when  we 
got  them),  until  the  morning's  rays  at  length  gave  us  a 
view  of  the  scene  that  was  around  us  I  !  Oh,  all  ye  brick- 
makers,  ye  plasterers,  and  soft-soap  manufacturers  I  put  all 
your  imaginations  in  a  ferment  together,  and  see  if  ye  can 
invent  a  scene  like  this  I  Here  ivaa  a  'fix'  to  be  sure* 
The  sun  arose  in  splendor  and  in  full,  upon  this  everlasting 
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and  boundleis  scene  of  ^  mxft  9oap^  and  ffteaae^  wliicli  ad- 
mitted Tta  not  to  more.  The  whole  hill  was  constituted 
entirely  of  tough  elay,  and  on  each  side  and  above  ns  there 
was  no  possibility  of  e0cape ;  and  one  single  atep  orer  the 
brink  of  the  place  where  we  had  ascended,  would  inevitably 
have  launched  us  into  the  river  below,  the  distance  of  an 
hundred  feet  I  Herei  looking  like  hogs  just  risen  from  a 
mud  puddle,  or  a  bufUo  bull  in  his  wallow,  we  sat^  (and 
had  ky  nt^)  admiring  the  widespread  and  beautiful  land- 
scape that  lay  irteeping  and  smoking  before  us,  and  our 
little  boat,  that  looked  like  a  nutshell  beneath  us,  han^ng 
at  the  shore ;  telling  stories  and  fiUing  up  the  while  with 
nonsensical  garrulity,  until  the  sun's  warming  rays  had 
licked  up  the  mud,  and  its  dried  sur&ce,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  gave  foothold,  when  we  cautiously,  but  safely 
descended  to  the  bottom;  and  then,  at  the  last  jump, 
which  brought  his  feet  to  term  firma^  Ba'tiste  exclaimed, 
^  Well,  we  have  cheatee  de  dam  muskeet,  ha  V  " 

And  this,  reader,  is  not  ''  thestory^^^  but  one  of  the  little 
incidents  which  stood  exactly  in  the  way,  and  could  not 
well  be  got  over  without  a  slight  notice,  being  absolutely 
necessary,  as  a  key,  or  kind  of  glossary,  fcr  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  tale  that  is  to  be  told.  There  is  hidod 
and  butchery  in  the  story  that  is  now  to  bo  related ;  and  it 
shocild  bd  read  by  every  one  who  would  form  a  o(»rrect 
notion  of  the  force  oi  Indian  superstitions. 

Three  mighty  warriors,  proud  and  valiant,  licked  the 
dust,  and  all  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  portraits  I 
painted ;  and  as  my  brush  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  these 
misfortunes,  and  my  life  was  sought  to  heal  the  wound,  I 
must  be  supposed  to  be  knowing  to  atnd  femiliar  with  the 
whole  circumstances,  which  were  as — (I  was  going  to  say^ 
as  follow)  but  my  want  of  time  and  your  want  of  patience^ 
C(Hnpel  me  to  break  off  here,  and  I  promise  to  go  right  on 
with  ihe  story  ff  the  Dog  in  my  next  Letter,  and  I  advise  the 
reader  not  to  neglect  or  overlook  it 
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Well,  to  proceed  witli  ihe  Story  of  the  Dog,  which  I 
promised ;  (after  which  I  shall  record  the  tale  of  Wi-jun-jon^ 
the  pigeon's  egg  head),  which  was  also  told  by  me  during 
the  last  night,  before  we  retired  to  rest 

"  I  think  I  said  that  my  little  canoe  had  brought  ns  down 
the  Missouri,  about  eight  hundred  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Stone,  when  we  landed  at  Laidlaw's  Trading- 
house,  which  is  twelve  hundred  miles  above  civilization 
and  the  city  of  St  Louis.  If  I  did  not  b&j  it,  it  is  no  matter 
for  it  was  even  so;  and  *Ba'tiste  and  Bogard  who  had 
paddled,  and  I  who  had  steered,'  threw  our  little  bark  out 
upon  the  bank,  and  taking  our  paddles  in  our  hands,  and 
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OUT  ^plunder^  upon  our  backs,  crossed  the  plain  to  the 
American  Fur  Company's  Fort,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  placed  us  in  an  instant 
at  his  table,  which  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  stationed 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  distributing  to  its  surronndrag 
guests  the  simple  blessing  which  belongs  to  that  &ir  and 
silent  land  of  bujSalo-tongues  and  beavers'  tails  I  A  bottle 
of  good  Madeira  wine  sprung  {i,  Tinstant)  upon  the  comer 
of  ^e  table,  before  us,  and  stvorej  point  blcwik^  to  the  welcome 
that  was  expressed  in  every  feature  of  our  host.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  the  news,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Laidlaw 
began  thus : — '  Well,  my  firiend,  you  have  got  along  well,  jj 

so  far ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  yoxu    You  have  seen  a  great  | 

many  fine  Indians  since  you  left  here,  and  have,  no  doubt,  , 

procured  many  interesting  and  valuable  j>ar<mtifo;  but  there  ji 

has  been  a  deal  of  trouble  about  the  ^  pictures,^  in  this  i 

neighborhood,  since  you  went  away.    Of  course,  you  have  jj 

heard  nothing  of  it  at  the  Yellow  Stone ;  but  amongst  us, 
I  assure  you,  there  has  not  a  day  passed  since  you  left^  j; 

without  some  fiiss  or  excitement  about  the  portraits.    The  i' 

'  Dog*  is  not  yet  dead,  though  he  has  been  shot  at  several  i 

times,  and  had  his  left  arm  broken.    The  '  Little  Bear'i  < 

frieuds  has  overtaken  the  brother  of  the  Dog,  that  fine  fellow  |j 

whom  you  painted,  and  killed  him  1  They  are  now  sensible 
that  they  have  sacrificed  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  nation, 
for  one  of  the  greatest  rascals;  and  they  are  more 
desperately  bent  on  revenge  than  ever.  They  have  made 
frequent  enquiries  for  you,  knowing  that  you  had  gone  up 
the  river ;  alleging  that  you  had  been  the  cause  of  these 
deaths,  and  that  if  the  Dog  could  not  be  found,  they  should 
look  to  you  for  a  settlement  of  that  unfortunate  af&ir  I 

"  *  That  unlucky  business,  taken  altogether,  has  been 
the  greatest  piece  of  medicine  (mystery),  and  created  the 
greatest  excitement  amongst  the  Sioux,  of  anything  that 
has  happened  since  I  came  into  the  country.  My  dear  Sir, 
you  must  not  continue  your  voyage  down  the  river,  in  your 
unprotected  condition.    A  large  party  of  the  Little  Bear's 
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band|  are  now  encamped  on  the  river  below,  and  for  yon  to 
stop  there  (which  you  might  be  obliged  to  do),  wonld  bo  to 
endanger  your  life.'  "  ♦  ♦  «  Beader,  ^t  still,  and  let  me 
change  ends  with  my  story,  (which  is  done  in  one  moment,) 
and  then,  from  a  relation  of  the  circumstances,  which 
elicited  the  friendly  advice  and  caution  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  just 
mentioned,  you  will  be  better  enabled  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  bloody  aflkir  which  I  am  undertaking  to 
relate. 

"  About  four  months  previous  to  the  moment  I  am  now 
speaking  of^  I  had  passed  up  the  Missouri  river  by  this  place 
on  the  steam-boat  Tellow  Stone,  on  which  I  ascended  the 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river.  While 
going  up,  this  boat,  having  on  board  the  United  States 
Indian  agent,  Major  Sanfbrd — Messrs.  Pierre  Chouteau, 
McKenzie  of  the  American  Fur  CJompany,  and  myself,  as 
passengers,  stopped  at  this  trading-post,  and  remained 
several  weeks;  where  were  assembled  six  hundred  families 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  their  tents  being  pitched  in  close 
order  on  an  extensive  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

'^This  trading-post,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Laidlaw,  is  the 
concentrating  place,  and  principal  trading  depot,  for  this 
powerfol  tribe,  who  number,  when  all  taken  together,  some- 
thing like  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  On  this  occasion,  five 
or  six  thousand  had  assembled  to  see  the  steam-boat  and 
meet  the  Indian  agent,  which,  and  whom  they  knew  were 
to  arrive  about  this  time.  During  the  few  weeks  that  we 
remained  there,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  painting  my 
portraits,  for  here  were  assembled  the  principal  chie&  and 
fMcUdne-men  of  the  nation.  To  these  people,  the  operations 
of  my  brush  were  entirely  new  and  unaccountable,  and 
exeited  amongst  diem  the  greatest  curiosity  imaginable. 
Every,  thing  else  (even  the  steam-boat)  was  abandoned  for 
the  pleasure  of  crowding  into  my  painting-room,  and 
witnessing  die  result  of  each  fellow's  success,  as  he  came 
out  from  under  the  operation  of  my  brush. 

^  They  had  been  at  first  much  afraid  of  the  consequences 
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tliat  might  flow  from  so  strange  and  anaooouDtablo  an 
operation ;  but  haying  been  made  to  understand  my  views, 
ihej  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great  Aoitor,  and  affi>ided 
me  the  opportunities  that  I  desired ;  exhibiting  the  utmost 
degree  of  vanity  for  their  appearance,  both  as  to  features  and 
dress.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  room  was  filled  with 
the  chie&  who  sat  around,  arranged  aoeordipg  to  the  rank  of 
grade  which  they  held  in  the  estimation  of  their  tribe ;  and 
in  this  order  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  paint  them,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  nev^r  signalized  themselvesi  and 
were  without  any  distinguishing  character  in  society. 

*'  The  firafc  man  on  the  list,  was  Sd-toan-ghae-ta  (one  horn), 
head  chief  of  the  nation,  of  whom  I  have  heretofore,  spoken ; 
and  after  him  the  subordinate  chie&,  or  chiefii  of  bands, 
according  to  the  estimation  in  whidii  they  were  held  by  the 
chief  and  the  tribe.  My  models  were  thus  placed  before 
me,  whether  ugly  or  beautiful,  all  the  same,  and  I  saw  at 
once  there  was  to  be  trouble  somewhere,  as  I  oould  not 
paint  them  alL  The  medicine-men  or  hi^  priestSi  who 
are  esteemed  by  many  the  oracles  of  the  nation,  and  the 
most  important  men  in  it — ^becoming  jealous,  commenced 
their  harangues,  outside  of  the  lodge,  telling  them  thai  they 
were  all  fools — that  those  who  were  painted  would  so<mdie 
in  consequence ;  and  that  these  pifstures,  which  had  life  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  tiiem,  would  live  in  the  hands  of 
white  men  after  they  were  dead,  and  make  them  sleepless 
and  endless  trouble. 

'<  Those  whom  I  had  painted,  though  evident^  somewhat 
alarmed,  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it^  and  those  whom 
I  had  not  painted,  unwilling  to.  be  outdone  in  courage, 
allowed  me  the  privilege;  braving  and  drying  the  danger 
that  they  were  evidently  more  or  less  in  dread  o£  Feuds 
began  to  arise  too,  among  some,  of  the  chie&  of  the  difiisrent 
bands,  who  (not  unlike  some  instances  amongst  the  chie& 
and  warriors  of  our  own  country),  had  looked  upon  their 
rival  chiefs  with  unsleeping  jealousy,  until  it  had  grown 
into  disrespect  and  enmity.    An  instance  of  this  kind  pre- 
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aented  itself  at  thia  orUical  juncture,  in  this  assembly  of 
inflammable  spirits,  whioh  changed  in  a  moment,  its  features^ 
froin  tfae^&ee  and  jocxilar  garmlity  of  an  Indain  levee,  to 
the  frightful  yells  and  agitated  treads  and  starts  of  an  Indian 
batflel  I  had  in  pcogresa  at  this  time  a  portrait  of  Mah-Uh 
khee*ga  (little  bear);  of  the  Onopa-pQ  band^  a  noble  fine 
fellow,  who  waasitting  before  meas  I  was  paii^ii]^.  I  was 
painting  almost  a  profile  view  c^  his  face,  throwing  a  part 
of  it  into  sh^ow,  and  had  it  nearly  finished,  when  an 
Indian  by  the  name  of  Shon-ka  (the  dog),  chief  of  the  Oaz- 
€Hs8hee4a  band;  an  ill-natured  and  surly  man — deq>ised  by 
the  chiefs  of  every  other  band,  entered  the  wigwam  in  a 
suUen  mood,  and  seated  himself  on  the  floor  in  front  of  my 
sitter  where  he  could  hare  a  toll  view  of  the  picture  in  its 
operation.  After  sitting  a  while  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
his  lips  stiffly  arched  with  contempt;  he  sneeringly  q>oke 
thus : — 

**^  ^MBMo-ichee-ffa  is  but  half  a  man.^  #  «  « 
*  *  '^  Dead  silence  ensued  for  a  moment,  and 
nought  was  in  motion  save  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs,  vrho  were 
seated  around  the  room,  and  darting  their  glances  about 
upon  each  other  in  listless  anxiety  to  hear  the  sequel  that 
was  to  follow  1  During  this  interval,  the  eyes  of  Mah^to- 
tohee-ga  had  not  moved — his  lips  became  sUghtfy  curved, 
and  he  pleasantly  asked,  in  a  low  and  steady  accent,  'Who 
says  that?'  ^Skon-ha  says  it,'  was  the  rqply ;  'and  Sh&n-ka 
can  prove  it'  At  this  the  eyes  of  Mah-to-tchee-ga,  which 
had  not  yet  moved,  began  steadily  to  turn,  and  slow,  as  if 
upon  pivots,  and  when  they  were  rolled  out  of  their  sockets 
till  they  had  fixed  upon  the  object  of  their  contempt ;  his 
dark  and  jutting  brows  were  shoving  down  in  trembling 
eontention,  with  the  blazing  rays  that  were  actually, 
ftftmm^,  with  contempt,  the  object  Uia;t  was  before  them. 
'Why  does  Shon-ka  say  it?' 

^  <Aak  We*duuh-(hUHi*hon  (the  painter^  he  can  tell  you; 
he  knows  you  are  hat  ha^  a  man — he  has  painted  but  one- 
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half  of  yoar  &oe,  and  knows  the  other  half  is  good  for 
nothiDg  I' 

'' '  Let  the  painter  say  it,  and  I  will  believe  it ;  hot  when 
the  Dog  says,  it,  let  him  prove  it' 

" '  Shan-ka  said  it,  and  Shar^ta  oan  prove  it;  if  Jfah-to- 
tchee-ga  be  a  man,  and  wants  to  be  honored  by  the  white 
men,  let  him  not  be  ashamed ;  bnt  let  him  do  aa  Shon-ha 
has  done,  give  the  white  man  a  horse,  and  then  let  him  see 
the  whole  ef  your  face  without  being  ashamed*' 

" '  When  Mah^to-tchee-ga  kills  a  white  man  and  steals  his 
horses,  he  may  be  ashamed  to  look  at  a  white  man  xintil  he 
brings  him  a  horse  1  When  Mah-Uhtchee-ga  waylays  and 
murders  an  honorable  and  brave  Sioux,  because  he  is  a 
coward  and  not  brave  enough  to  meet  him  in  hir  oombat| 
ihen  he  may  be  ashamed  to  look  at  a  white  man  till  he  has 
given  him  a  horse  1  Jfah-tO'tchee-ga  can  look  at  any  one; 
and  he  is  now  looking  at  an  old  looman  and  a  coward  V 

"  This  repartee  which  had  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
the  amusement  and  excitement  of  the  chie&,  being  ended 
thus : — The  Dog  rose  suddenly  from  the  ground,  and  wrap* 
ping  himself  in  his  robe,  left  the  wigwam,  considerably 
agitated,  having  the  laugh  of  all  the  chiefe  upon  him. 

''  The  Little  Bear  had  followed  him  with  his  piercing  eyes 
until  he  left  the  door,  and  then  pleasantly  and  unmoved, 
resumed  his  position,  where  he  sat  a  few  minutes  longer, 
until  the  portrait  was  completed.  He  then  rose,  and  in  the 
most  graceful  and  gentlemanly  manner,  presented  to  me  a 
very  beautiful  shirt  of  buckskin,  richly  garnished  with 
quills  of  the  porcupine,  fringed  with  scalp-locks  (honorable 
memorials)  from  his  enemies'  heads,  and  painted,  with  all 
his  battles  emblazoned  on  it  He  then  left  my  wigwam, 
and  a  few  steps  brought  him  to  the  door  of  his  own,  where 
the  Dog  interested  him,  and  asked, '  What  meant  Mah40' 
tchee-ga  by  the  last  words  that  he  spoke  to  Shcn-Tca  ?'  ^Mah- 
to-tchee-ga  said  it  and  Shon*ta  is  not  a  fool — ^that  is  enough.' 
At  this  the  Dog  walked  violently  to  his  own  lodge ;  and 
the  Little  Bear  retreated  into  his,  both  knowing  from  looks 
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and  gestures  what  was  about  to  be  the  consequence  of  their 
altercation. 

'^  The  Little  Bear  instantly  charged  his  gun,  and  then  (as 
their  custom  is)  threw  himself  upon  his  £Bboe,  in  humble 
supplication  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  aid  and  protection. 
His  wife,  in  the  meantime,  seeing  him  agitated  and  fearing 
some  evil  consequences,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
preliminaries,  secretly  withdrew  the  bullet  from  his  gun, 
and  told  him  not  of  it 

''  The  Dog's  voice,  at  this  moment,  was  heard,  and  recog- 
nized at  the  door  of  Mah-to-tchee-ga's  lodge, — *If  Mah-to- 
tchee-ga  be  a  whole  man,  let  him  come  out  and  prove  it ;  it 
is  Shon-ha  that  calls  him  V 

^*  His  wife  screamed ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  gun  was 
in  his  hand  and  he  sprang  out  of  the  door — ^both  drew  and 
simultaneously  fired  1  The  Dog  fled  uninjured ;  but  the 
Little  Bear  lay  weltering  in  his  blood  (strange  to  say  I)  with 
all  that  side  of  his  &ce  entirely  shot  away  which  had  been 
left  put  of  the  picture ;  and,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
the  Dog, '  good  for  nothing ;'  carrjdng  away  one  half  of  the 
jaws,  and  the  flesh  from  the  nostrils  and  comer  of  the 
mouth,  to  the  ear,  including  one  eye,  and  leaving  the  jugu- 
lar vein  entirely  exposed.  Here  was  a  'coup;'  and  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  thrilling  excitement  that  such  scenes 
produce  in  an  Indian  village,  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
fidghtM  agitation  amidst  several  thousand  Indians,  who 
were  divided  into  jealous  bands  or  clans  under  ambitious 
and  rival  chiefe  I  In  one  minute,  a  thousand  guns  and  bows 
were  seized  I  A  thousand  thrilling  yells  were  raised ;  and 
many  were  the  fierce  and  darting  warriors  who  sallied  round 
the  Dog  for  his  protection — ^he  fled  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  and  arrows ;  but  his  braves  were  about  him !  The 
blood  of  the  Onc-pa-paa  was  roused,  and  the  indignant  braves 
of  that  gallant  band  rushed  forth  from  all  quarters,  and, 
swift  upon  their  heels,  were  hot  for  vengeance  I  On  the 
plain,  and  in  full  view  of  us,  for  some  time,  the  whizzing 
arrows  flew,  and  so  did  bullets,  until  the  Dog  and  his  brave 
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followers  were  lost  in  distance  on  ib»  prairie !  In  this  ren- 
contre, the  Dog  had  hid  left  arm  broken ;  bat  snoeeeded,  at 
length,  in  making  his  escape. 

"On  the  next  day  after  this  affair  took  place,  the  Utde 
Bear  died  of  his  wound,  and  was  bnried  amidst  the  most 
pitiftil  and  heart-rending  cries  of  his  distracted  wife,  whose 
grief  ^vras  inconsolable  at  the  thought  of  having  been  herself 
the  immediate  and  innocent  cause  of  his  death,  by  depriving 
him  of  his  supposed  protection. 

"This  marvellous  and  fetal  transaction  was  soon  talked 
iSirough  the  village,  and  the  eyes  of  all  this  superstitious 
multitude  were  fixed  upon  me  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity — 
my  paintings  and  brushes  were  instantly  packed,  and  all 
hands,  both  Traders  and  Travellers,  assumed  at  once  a 
posture  of  defence. 

"  I  evaded  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  concentration 
of  their  immediate  censure  upon  me,  by  expressions  of 
great  condolence,  and  by  distributing  liberal  presents  to  the 
wife  and  relations  of  the  deceased ;  and  by  uniting  also 
with  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  the  other  gentlemen,  in  giving  him 
honourable  burial,  where  we  placed  over  his  grave  a  hand- 
some Sioux  lodge,  and  hung  a  white  flag  to  wave  over  it 

**  On  this  occasion  many  were  the  tears  that  were  shed 
for  the  brave  and  honorable  Mah-to-tchee^ga,  and  all  the 
warriors  of  his  band  swore  sleepless  vengeance  on  the 
Dog,  until  his  life  should  answer  for  the  loss  of  their  chief 
and  leader. 

**  On  the  day  that  he  was  buried,  I  started  for  the  month 
of  Yellow  Stone,  and  while  I  was  gone,  the  spirit  of  ven- 
geance had  pervaded  nearly  all  the  Sioux  country  in  search 
of  the  Dog,  who  had  evaded  pursuit  His  brother,  however, 
a  noble  and  honorable  fellow,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  fell  in  their  way  in  an  unlucky  hour,  when  their  thirst 
for  vengeance  was  irresistible,  and  they  slew  him.  Bepent- 
ance  deep,  and  grief  were  the  result  of  so  rash  an  act, 
when  they  beheld  a  brave  and  worthy  man  fell  for  so  worth- 
less a  character ;  and  as  they  became  exasperated,  the  spirit 
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of  rerenge  grew  more  dedperate  than  ever,  aud  they  swore 
ihey  never  would  lay  down  their  arms  or  embrace  their 
wives  and  children  until  vengeance,  full  and  complete, 
should  light  upon  the  head  that  deserved  it.  This  brings 
us  again  to  the  first  part  of  my  story,  and  in  this  state 
were  things  in  that  part  of  the  country,  when  I  was  descend- 
ing the  river  four  months  afterwards,  and  landed  my  canoe 
isis  I  before  stated  at  Laidlaw's  trading  house. 
.  ''  The  excitement  had  been  kept  up  all  summer  amongst 
these  people,  and  their  superstitiona  bloated  to  the  full  brim, 
from  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  feed  and  increase 
them.  Many  of  them  looked  to  me  at  once  as  the  author 
of  all  these  disasters,  considering  I  knew  that  one^half  of 
the  man's  face  was  good  for  nothing^  or  that  I  would  not 
have  left  it  out  of  the  picture,  and  that  I  must  therefore 
have  foreknown  the  evils  that  were  to  flow  from  the  omis- 
sion ;  they  consequently  resolved  that  I  was  a  dangerous 
man,  and  should  suffer  for  my  temerity  in  case  the  Dog 
could  not  be  found.  Councils  had  been  held,  and  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  Indian  medicine  and  mystery  ^  I  had  been  doomed 
to  die  I  At  one  of  these,  a  young  warrior  of  the  Onc-pa-pa 
band,  arose  and  said,  '  The  blood  of  two  chie&  has  just  sunk 
into  the  ground,  and  an  hundred  bows  are  bent  which  are 
ready  to  shed  more  I  on  whom  shall  we  bend  them  ?  I  am 
a  frieud  to  the  white  men,  but  here  is  one  whose  medicine 
is  too  great — he  is  a  great  medidne-man  I  his  VMdiciM  is 
too  great  I  he  was  the  death  of  Mah-to-tchee-gal  he  made 
only  one  side  of  his  face  I  he  would  not  make  Idie  other — 
the  side  that  he  made  was  alive;  the  other  was  dead,  and 
Shon-ka  shot  it  off  I    How  is  this  ?    Who  is  to  die  7' 

"  After  him,  Tah-zee^hee-darcha  (torn  belly),  of  the  Yank- 
ton band,  arose  and  said — '  Father,  this  medicine-man  has 
done  much  harm  I  You  told  our  chieb  and  warriors,  that 
they  must  be  painted-^you  said  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
we  believed  you  1 — ^you  thought  so,  my  fether,  but  you  see 
what  he  has  done  1 — ^he  looks  at  our  chiefe  and  our  women, 
and  then  makes  them  alive  1    In  this  way  he  has  taken  oui 
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ohiefii  away,  and  he  can  trouble  their  spirits  when  thej  are 
dead ! — they  will  be  unhappy.  If  he  can  make  them  alive 
by  looking  at  them,  he  can  do  us  much  harm — ^you  tdl  us 
that  they  are  not  alive— we  see  their  eyes  move  I — their 
eyes  follow  us  wherever  we  go,  that  is  enough.  I  have  no 
more  to  say.'  After  him,  rose  a  young  man  of  the  Ono- 
pa-pa  band.  '  Father,  you  know  that  I  am  the  brother  of 
Mahto-ichee-ga — ^you  know  that  I  loved  him — ^both  sides  of 
his  face  were  good,  and  the  medicine-man  knew  it  also  1 
Whywashalf  of  his  face  left  out?  He  never  was  ashamed, 
but  always  looked  white  man  in  the  fitcel  Why  was  that 
side  of  his  face  shot  ofif  ?  Your  friend  is  not  our  friendf 
and  has  forfeited  his  life— we  want  you  to  tell  us  where  he 
is — we  want  to  see  him !' 

'*  Then  rose  Toh-ki-e-to  (a  fnedicme-man  of  the  Yankton 
band,  and  principal  orator  of  the  nation.)  *My  friend, 
these  are  young  men  that  speak — ^I  am  not  afraid ;  your 
white  medicine-man  painted  my  picture,  and  it  was  good ; 
I  am  glad  of  it — ^I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  I  shall  live 
after  I  am  dead  I — I  am  old,  and  not  afraid  I — some  of  our 
young  men  are  foolish.  I  know  that  this  man  pui  many 
of  our  hvffaloea  m  his  book/  for  I  was  ¥rith  him,  and  we 
have  had  no  buffidoes  since  to  eat,  it  is  true — but  I  am  not 
afraid  1 1  hia  mecUcme  is  great  and  I  wish  him  well — ^we  are 
friends  I' 

« In  this  wise  was  the  subject  discussed  by  these  supersti- 
tious people  during  my  absence,  and  such  were  the  reasons 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Laidlaw,  for  his  friendly  advice ; 
wherein  he  cautioned  me  against  exposing  my  life  in  their 
hands,  advising  me  to  take  some  other  route  than  that 
which  I  was  pursuing  down  the  river,  where  I  would  find 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Cabri  river,  eighty  miles  below, 
several  hundred  Indians  belonging  to  the  Little  Bear's 
band,  and  I  might  possibly  fall  a  victim  to  their  unsatiated 
revenge.  I  resumed  my  downward  voyage  in  a  few  days, 
however,  with  my  little  canoe,  which  *  Ba'tiste  and  Bogard 
paddled  and  I  steered,'  and  passed  their  ^icampment  in 
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peace,  by  taking  the  opposite  ahore.  The  usual  friendly 
invitation  however,  was  given  (which  is  customary  on  that 
river),  by  skipping  several  rifle  bullets  across  the  river,  a 
rod  or  two  ahead  of  us.  To  those  invitations  we  paid  no 
attention,  and  (not  suspecting  who  we  were),  they  allowed 
us  to  pursue  our  course  in  peace  and  security.  Thus  rested 
the  affitir  of  the  Dog  and  its  consequences,  until  I  conversed 
with  Major  Bean,  the  agent  for  these  people,  who  arrived 
in  Si  Louis  some  weeks  after  I  did,  bringing  later  intelli- 
gence from  them,  assuring  me  that '  the  Dog  had  at  length 
been  overtaken  and  kilJedj  near  the  Black-hills,  and  that  the 
aflBur  might  now  forever  be  considered  as  settled.' " 

Thus  happened,  and  thus  terminated  the  afbir  of  *'  the 
Dog,"  wherein  have  fedlen  three  distinguished  warriors ;  and 
wherein  might  have  &llen  one  ^^  great  medtcme-mcm  /  ^^  and 
all  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  my  brush.  The 
portraits  of  the  three  first  named  will  long  hang  in  my 
Gallery  for  the  world  to  gaze  upon ;  and  the  head  of  the 
latter  (whose  hair  yet  remains  on  itX  may  probably  be  seen 
(for  a  time  yet)  occasionally  stalking  about  in  the  midst  of 
this  collection  of  Nature's  dignitaries. 

The  circumstances  above  detailed,  are  as  correctly  given 
as  T  could  furnish  them,  and  they  have  doubtless  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  traditions,  which  will  be 
told  and  sung  amongst  the  Sioux  Indians  frt)m  age  to  age; 
furnishing  one  of  the  rarest  instances,  perhaps,  on  record, 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  people  may  be  carried  by  the 
force  of  their  superstitions^ 

Afrer  I  had  related  this  curious  and  unfortunate  affidr,  I 
was  called  upon  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 

STORY  OF  WI-JUN-JON  (the  pigeon's  too  head)  ; 

and  I  recited  it  as  I  first  told  it  to  poor  Ba'tiste,  on  a  former 
occasion,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Well,  Ba'tiste,  I  promised  last  night,  as  you  were  going 
to  sleep,  that  I  would  tell  you  a  story  this  morning— did  I 
not? 

44 
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"  *  Oui,  Monseiur,  oui— de  *  Pigeon's  Head.' 

"No,  Ba'tiate,  the  'Pigeon's  Egg  Head.' 

<'  'Well  den,  Monsieur  Cataline,  de  'Pigeon  Egg's  Head.' 

''  No,  Ba'tiste,  yon  have  it  wrong  yet  The  Paeon's  Egg 
Head. 

"  *Sacre — ^well,  *  Pee—jonse—eo — haad! 

''Bight,  Ba'tiste.  Now  you  shall  hear  the  'Story  of  the 
Pigeon's  Egg  Head.' 

"  The  Indian  name  of  this  man  (being  its  literal  transla- 
tion into  the  Assinnoboin  language)  was  Wi-jun-jon. 

"'Watl  comment!  by  Gar  (pardon);  not  Wi-jun-jon^  le 
frere  de  ma  douce  Wee-ne-on-ha^  fils  du  chef  Asainneboin? 
But  excusez ;  go  on,  s'il  raus  plait' 

^Wirjun-jor^  (the  Pigeon's  Egg  Head)  was  a  brave  and  a 
warricnr  of  the  Assinneboins — ^young — proud — ^handsome — 
valiant,  and  graceful.  He  had  fought  many  a  battle,  and 
won  many  a  laurel  The  numerous  scalps  from  his  enemies' 
heads  adorned  his  dress,  and  his  claims  were  £siir  and  just 
for  the  highest  honors  that  his  country  could  bestow  upon 
liim ;  for  his  fiEither  was  chief  of  the  nation. 

**  Le  meme  I  de  same — mon  frere — ^mon  ami  1  Bien,  I  am 
compost ;  go  on,  Monsieur.' 

"  Well,  this  young  Assinneboin,the  '  Pigeon*sEgg  Head,' 
was  selected  by  Major  Sanford,  the  Indian  Agent,  to  repre- 
sent his  tribe  in  a  delegation  which  visited  Washington  city 
under  his  charge  in  the  winter  of  1832.  With  this  gentle- 
man, the  Assineboin,  together  with  representatives  from 
several  others  of  those  North  Western  tribes,  descended  the 
Missouri  river,  several  thousand  miles,  on  their  way  to 
Washington. 

^  While  descending  the  river  in  a  Mackinaw  boat,  from 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  Wi-jun-jon  and  another  of  his 
tribe  who  was  with  him,  at  the  first  approach  to  the  dvilized 
settlements,  conmienced  a  register  of  the  white  men's  houses 
(or  cabins),  by  cutting  a  notch  for  each  on  the  side  of  a  pipe- 
stem,  in  order  to  be  able  to  shew  when  they  got  home,  how 
many  white  men's  houses  they  saw  on  their  journey.    At 
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&TBt  tbe  cabins  were  scarce;  but  continually  as  they  ad* 
yanoed  down  the  river,  more  and  more  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers;  and  they  soon  found  their  pipe-stem  filled  with 
marks,  and  they  determined  to  put  the  rest  of  them  on  the 
handle  of  a  war-dub,  which  they  soon  got  marked  all  orer 
likewise ;  and  at  length,  while  ike  boat  was  moored  at  the 
shore  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  the  dinner  of  die  party, 
Wi'junfon  and  his  companion  stuped  into  the  bushes,  and 
cut  a  long  stick,  from  which  they  peeled  the  bark ;  and 
when  the  boat  was  again  underweigh,  they  sat  down,  and 
with  much  labor,  cojued  the  notches  on  to  it  from  the  pipe- 
st^n  and  dub ;  and  also  kept  adding  a  notch  fbr  every 
house  Hiej  passed^  This  stick  was  soon  filled;  andin  aday 
or  two  several  others ;  when,  at  last,  they  seemed  much  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  troublesome  records,  un- 
til they  came  in  sight  of  St  Louis,  which  is  a  town  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants ;  upon  which,  after  consulting  a  little, 
they  pitched  their  sticks  overboard  into  the  river.  1 

''  I  was  in  St  Louis  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and 
painted  their  portraits  while  they  rested  in  that  place.  Wi- 
juYirjcn  was  the  first,  who  reluctantly  yielded  to  tiie  solicita- 
tions of  the  Indian  agent  and  myself,  and  appeared  as  sullen 
as  death  in  my  painting-room — ^with  eyesfbced  like  those  of 
a  statue,  upon  me,  though  his  pride  had  plumed  and  tinted 
him  in  all  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  an  Indian's  toilet 
In  his  nature's  unoowering  pride  he  stood  a  perfect  modd ; 
out  superstition  had  hung  a  lingering  curve  upon  his  Up, 
and  pride  had  stiffened  it  into  contempt  He  had  been 
urged  into  a  measure,  against  which  his  fears  had  pleaded ; 
yet  he  stood  unmoved  and  unflinching  amid  the  struggles  of 
mysteries  that  were  hovering  about  him,  foreboding  ills  of 
every  kind,  and  misfortunes  that  were  to  happen  to  him  in 
consequence  of  this  operation. 

**He  was  dressed  in  his  native  costume,  which  waa  daoic 
and  exceedingly  beautiftil ;  his  leggings  and  shirt  were  of 
the  mountain-goat  skin,  richly  garnished  with  quills  of  the 
porcupine,  and  fringed  with  locks  of  scalps,  taken  from  his 
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enemies*  heads.  Oyer  these  floated  his  long  hair  in  plaits, 
that  fell  nearly  to  the  groond ;  his  head  was  decked  with  the 
war-eagle's  plumes— his  robe  was  of  the  skin  of  the  yonng 
bn£Bdo  bull,  richly  garnished  and  emblazoned  with  the  baU 
ties  of  his  life ;  his  qtiiyer  and  bow  were  alnng,  and  his 
shield,  of  the  skin  of  the  bull's  neck. 

^I  painted  him  in  this  beautiM  dress,  and  so  also  the 
others  who  were  with  him;  and  after  I  had  done,  Major 
Sanford  went  on  to  Washington  with  them,  where  they  sp^it 
the  winter. 

^'  Wi-jtm-jon  was  the  foremost  on  all  occasions — the  first  to 
enter  the  levee— the  first  to  shake  the  President's  hand,  and 
make  his  speech  to  him — the  last  to  extend  the  hand  to  them, 
but  the  first  to  catch  the  smiles  and  admiration  of  the  gentler 
sex.  He  trayelled  the  giddy  maze,  and  beheld  amid  the 
buzzing  din  of  civil  life,  their  tricks  of  art,  their  handiworks, 
and  their  finery ;  he  visited  their  principal  cities — ^he  saw 
their  forts,  their  ships,  their  great  guns,  steamboats,  balloons, 
Ac  See. ;  and  in  the  spring  returned  to  St  Louis,  where  I 
joined  him  and  his  companions  on  their  way  back  to  their 
own  country. 

*' Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Chouteau,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  I  was  admitted  (the  only  passenger  ex- 
cept Major  Sanford  and  his  Indians)  to  a  passage  in  their 
steamboat,  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Yellow  Stone ;  and  when 
I  had  embarked,  and  the  boat  was  about  to  depart,  Wi-jvn- 
jon  made  his  appearance  on  deck,  in  a  full  suit  of  regimen- 
tals! He  had  in  Washington  exchanged  his  beautifally 
garnished  and  classic  costume,  for  a  full  dress  '  en  militaire.' 
It  was,  perhaps,  presented  to  him  by  the  President.  It  was 
broaddoth,  of  the  finest  blue,  trimmed  with  lace  of  gold ; 
on  his  shoulders  were  mounted  two  immense  epaulets ;  his 
neck  was  strangled  with  a  shining  black  stock,  and  his  feet 
were  pinioned  in  a  pair  of  water-proof  boots,  with  high  heels, 
which  made  him  ^step  like  a  yoked  hog.' 

'* '  Ha-ha-hagh  (parddn,  Monsieur  Cataline,  for  I  am 
almost  laugh) — ^weU,  he  was  a  fine  gentleman,  ha?' 
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«  On  his  head  was  a  high-crowned  beaver  hat,  with  a 
broad  silver  laoe  band,  snrmonnted  by  a  huge  red  feather, 
some  two  feet  high;  his  ooat  oollar  stiff  with  laoe,  came 
higher  up  than  his  ears,  and  over  it  flowed,  down  towards 
his  haunches— his  long  Indian  looks,  stuck  up  in  rolls  and 
plaits,  with  red  paint 

" '  Ha-ha-hagh-agh-ah.' 

*' Hold  your  tongue,  Ba'tiste. 

"  *  Well  go  on — go  on,' 

^  A  large  silver  medal  was  suspended  from  his  neck  by 
a  blue  ribbon — and  across  his  right  shoulder  passed  a  wide 
Delt)  supportmg  by  his  side  a  broad  8Word« 

**'DiableP 

^On  his  hands  he  had  drawn  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves, 
and  in  them  held,  a  blue  umbrella  in  one,  and  a  large  fern 
in  the  other.  In  this  fisushion  was  poor  Wi-jun-jon  meta- 
morphosed, on  his  return  from  Washington ;  and,  in  this 
plight  was  he  strutting  and  whistling  Yankee  Doodlep 
about  die  deck  of  the  steamer  that  was  wending  its  way  up 
the  mighty  Missouri,  and  taking  him  to  his  native  land 
again ;  where  he  was  soon  to  light  his  pipe,  and  cheer  the 
wigwam  fire-side,  with  tales  of  novelty  and  wonder. 

^'  Well,  Ba'tiste,  I  travelled  with  this  new*£uigled  gentle- 
man until  he  reached  his  home,  two  thousand  miles  above 
St  Louis,  and  I  could  never  look  upon  him  for  a  moment 
without  excessive  laughter,  at  the  ridiculous  figure  he  cut — 
the  strides,  the  angles,  the  stifEhess  of  this  travelling  beau  I 
Oh  Ba'tiste,  if  you  could  have  seen  him,  you  would  have 
split  your  sides  with  laughter;  he  was — 'puss  in  boots,' 
precisely  I 

<<<By  gar,  he  is  good  compare!  Ha-ha,  Monsieur, 
(paiddn)  I  am  laugh :  I  am  see  him  wen  he  is  arrive  in 
Yellow  Stone;  you  know  I  was  dere.  I  am  laugh  much 
wen  he  is  got  off  de  boat,  and  all  de  Assinneboins  was  dere 
to  look.  Oh  diable  1  I  am  laugh  almost  to  die,  I  am  spliti 
— sfippose  he  was  pretty  stif^  ha? — ^^ cob  on  spindle,"  ha ? 
Oh,  by  gar,  he  is  coot  pour  laugh — ^pour  rire  ?* 
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"  After  Wi-jon-jon  luid  got  haoie,  and  ptsnd  the  lanal 
wJntations  among  his  fineodsi  he  oonunoioed  die  ainqik 
nanatioQ  of  aoeoes  he  had  paawd  thioog^  and  of  thmgi  he 
had  beheld  among  the  vhites;  whidi  mppcBitd  to  them  ao 
mnek  like  fiction,  that  it  waa  impmwible  to  beliere  them, 
and  they  set  him  down  as  an  impostor.  'He  has  been, 
(thqr  said,)  among  the  whites,  who  aire  great  lian^  and  all 
he  has  learned  is  to  come  home  and  teU  Ues.'  Hie  sank 
n^idlj  into  disgrace  in  hia  tribe;  his  high  claims  to 
politoal  eminence  all  ranished ;  he  was  lepnted  worthleos — 
the  greatest  liar  of  his  nation;  the  duefii  dmnned  him  and 
passed  him  hy  as  one  of  the  tribe  who  was  lost ;  yet  the 
ears  of  the  gossipping  portion  of  the  tribe  w^e  open,  and 
the  camp-fire  cnde  and  the  wigwam  fireside,  gave  silent 
andience  to  the  whispered  narratiYes  of  the  'trarelled 
Indian.'  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  • 

^  The  next  day  after  he  had  arrived  among  his  firiends, 
the  soperflnons  part  of  his  coat,  (which  was  a  laced  frock^ 
was  ccHiyerted  into  a  pair  of  I^;gingB  for  Mb  wife;  and 
his  hat-band  of  silver  lace  famished  her  a  magnificent  pair 
of  garters.  The  r^nainder  of  the  coa%  curtailed  of  its 
original  length,  was  se^i  buttoned  upon  the  shoulders  ci 
his  brother,  over  and  above  a  pair  of  leggings  of  buckskin; 
and  Wi'junrjon  was  parading  about  among  his  gaping 
friends,  with  a  bow  and  quiv^  slung  over  his  shouldesi, 
which,  sans  coat^  exhibited  a  fine  linen  shirt  with  studs  and 
sleeve  buttons*  His  broad-sirord  kept  its  place,  but  about 
noon,  his  boots  gave  way  to  a  pair  of  garnished  moccasins; 
and  in  such  plight  he  gossii^ped  away  the  day  among  his 
friends,  while  his  heart  spoke  so  freely  a^d  so  eCkctuaUy 
from  the  bung-hole  of  a  little  keg  of  whisky,  whkh  he  had 
brought  the  whole  way,  (as  one  of  the  choicest  presenti 
made  him  at  Washington),  that  his  tongue  became  sUent 

'*  One  of  his  little  fiur  enamoratas,  or  '  catch  crumbs,'  such 
as  live  in  the  halo  of  all  great  men,  fixed  her  eyes  and  her 
afiections  upon  his  beautiful  silk  braces,  and  the  next  day, 
while  the  keg  was  yet  dealing  out  its  kindnesses,  he  was 
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seen  paying  yiaits  to  ihd  lodges  of  hia  old  acquaintance^ 
swaggering  ahovA^  with  his  keg  under  his  arm,  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle  and  Washington's  Grand  March ;  his  white 
shirty  or  that  part  of  it  that  ha^  hoen  flapping  in  the  wind, 
had  been  shockingly  tithed — ^his  pantaloons  of  blue,  laced 
with  gold,  were  ra^ed  into  a  pair  of  comfortable  leggings—* 
his  bow  a^d  quiver  were  slung,  and  his  broad-sword  which 
trailed  on  the  ground,  had  sought  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
taken  a  position  between  his  legs,  and  dragging  behind 
him,  served  as  a  rudder  to  steer  him  over  the  '  earth's 
troubled  surfince.' 

"  *  Ha-hahrhagh ^ah o  oo        k,  eh  bien.' 

''  Two  days'  revel  of  this  kind,  had  drawn  &om  his  keg 
all  its  charms ;  and  in  the  mellowness  of  his  heart,  all  his 
finely  had  vanished,  and  all  of  its  appendages,  except  his 
umbrella,  to  which  his  heart's  strongest  affections  still  dungi 
find  with  it,  and  under  it,  in  rude  dress  of  buckskin,  he  was 
afterwards  to  be  seen,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  acting  the 
fi>p  and  Ihe  beau^  as  well  as  he  could,  with  his  limited 
means.  In  this  plight,  and  in  this  dress,  with  his  umbrella 
always  in  his  hand,  (as  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  his 
quondam  greatness,)  he  began  in  his  sober  moments,  to 
entertain  and  instruct  his  people^  by  honest  and  simple 
narratives  of  things  and  scenes  he  had  beheld  during  his 
tour  to  the  East ;  but  which  (unfortunately  for  him),  were 
to  them  too  marvellous  and  improbable  to  be  bedieved. 
He  told  the  gaping  multitude,  that  were  constantly 
gathering  about  him,  of  the  distance  he  had  travelled-— of 
the  astonishing  nnmber  of  houses  he  had  seen— of  the  towns 
and  cities,  with  all  their  wealth  and  splendour— of  travelling 
on  steamboats,  in  stages,  and  on  railroads.  He  described 
our  fbrts,  and  seventy-four  gun  ships,  which  he  had  visited 
— their  lug  gttns—K>ur  great  bridges— our  great  council- 
house  at  Washington,  and  its  doings — ^the  curious  and 
wonderful  machines  in  the  patent  office,  (which  he  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  medicine  place  he  had  seen);  he 
described  the  great  war  parade,  which  he  saw  in  the  city 
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of  New  York— the  aaoent  of  the  ballocm  from  Castle 
Garden — ^nombera  of  the  white  people,  the  beaatjr  of  the 
white  aquawa ;  their  red  cheeka,  and  manj  thonaands  of 
other  thinga,  all  of  which  were  ao  much  beyond  their  com* 
prehension,  that  thej  *  ooold  not  be  true,'  and  ^  he  moat  be 
the  very  greatest  liar  in  the  whole  world.** 

*'  But  he  was  beginning  to  acquire  a  reputation  of  a  diffi^ 
rent  kind.  He  waa  denominated  a  tnecficme-mon,  and  one 
too  of  the  most  extraordinary  character ;  for  they  deemed  ^ 
him  &r  above  the  ordinary  sort  of  human  beings,  whose 
mind  could  invent  and  conjure  up  for  their  amusement,  such 
an  ingenious  fabrtcoHan  of  novelty  and  wonder.  He 
steadily  and  unostentatiously  persisted,  in  thb  way  of  enter- 
taining his  friends  and  his  people,  though  he  knew  his 
standing  was  affected  by  it  lie  had  an  ezhaustless  theme 
to  descant  upon  through  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  he 
seemed  satisfied  to  lecture  all  his  life,  for  the  pleasure  which 
it  gave  him. 

"  So  great  was  his  medicine^  however,  that  they  began, 
chiefs  and  all,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  most  extraordinary 
being,  and  the  customary  honors  and  forms  began  to  be 
applied  to  him,  and  the  respect  shewn  him,  that  belongs  to 
all  men  in  the  Indian  country,  who  are  distinguished  for 
their  medicine  or  mysteries.  In  short,  when  all  become 
fSEtmiliar  with  the  astonishing  representations  that  he  made 
and  with  the  wonderM  alacrity  with  which  '  he  created 
them,'  he  was  denominated  the  very  greatest  of  medicine; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the '  h/ing  medicine.^  That  he  should 
be  the  greatest  of  medicine^  and  that  for  Zym^,  mereh/,  ren- 
dered him  a  prodigy  in  mysteries  that  commanded  not  only 
respect,  but  at  length,  (when  he  was  more  maturely  heard 
and  listened  to)  admiration,  awe,  and  at  last  dread  and 
terror;  which  idtogether  must  needs  conspire  to  rid  the 

*  Most  nnfortanately  for  this  poor  fellow,  the  other  one  of  his  tribe, 
who  trarelled  with  him,  and  coald  hare  borne  testimony  to  the  trath  of 
his  statements,  died  of  the  qainsey  on  his  way  home. 
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world  of  a  monster^  whose  more  than  human  talents  must 
be  cut  down,  to  less  than  human  measurement. 

"  *  Wat  1  Monsieur  Cataline,  dey  av  not  try  to  kill  him  ?' 

^^  Yes,  Ba'tiste,  in  this  way  the  poor  follow  had  lived,  and 
been  for  three  years  past  continually  relating  the  scenes 
he  had  beheld,  .in  his  tour  to  the  ^  Far  Eastf  until  his 
medicine  became  so  alarmingly  great,  that  they  were 
unwilling  he  should  live ;  they  were  disposed  to  kill  him 
for  a  wizard.  One  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  took  the 
duty  upon  himself  and  after  much  perplexity,  hit  upon  the 
following  plan,  io-wit : — he  had  fully  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  others  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  that  the  medicine 
of  Wi-jun-jon  was  too  great  for  the  ordinary  mode,  and 
that  he  was  so  great  a  liar  that  a  riSe  bullet  would  not  kill 
him ;  while  the  young  man  was  in  this  distressing  dilemma, 
which  lasted  for  some  weeks,  he  had  a  dream  one  night, 
which  solved  all  difficulties ;  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  loitered  about  the  store  in  the  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  until  he  could  procure,  hy  stealthy  (according 
to  the  injunction  of  his  dream,)  the  handle  of  an  iron  pot, 
which  he  supposed  to  possess  the  requisite  virtue,  and  taking 
it  into  the  woods,  he  th^re  spent  a  whole  day  in  straight- 
ening and  filing  it,  to  fit  it  into  the  barrel  of  his  gun ;  afi;er 
which,  he  made  his  appearance  again  in  the  Fort,  with  his 
gun  under  his  robe,  charged  with  the  pot  handle,  and 
gating  behind  poor  Wi-jun-jon,  whilst  he  was  talking  with 
the  Trader,  placed  the  muzzle  behind  his  head  and  blew 
out  his  brains  I 

"  *  Sacr^  vengeance  I  oh,  mon  Dieu !  let  me  cry — ^I  shall 
cry  always,  for  evare — Oh  he  is  not  true,  I  hope?  no, 
Monsieur,  no  1' 

"  Yes,  Ba'tiste,  it  is  a  fact :  thus  ended  the  days  and  the 
greatness,  and  all  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Wi-jun-jon,  the 
"  Pigeon^s  Egg  Head^ — a  warrior  and  a  brave  of  the  valiant 
Assinneboins,  who  travelled  eight  thousand  miles  to  see  the 
President,  and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  civilized  world ; 
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and  who,  for  telling  the  tnUhj  and  naihiag  hui  Ae  truths  wt8| 
after  he  got  home,  disgraced  and  killed  for  a  wizard. 

"  *  Oh,  Monsieur  Cataline — ^I  am  distress — ^T  am  sick— 1 
was  hope  he  is  not  true — oh  I  am  mortify.  Wi-jun-jon  was 
ooot  Ingin — ^he  was  my  bruddare— di  bien— eh  bien«* 

«  Now,  my  friend  Ba'tiste,  I  see  you  are  distresaed,  and  I 
regret  exoe^ngly  that  it  must  be  so ;  he  was  your  firiend 
Mid  relative,  and  I  myself  feel  sad  at  the  poor  fellow's  un- 
happy and  luckless  fate ;  for  he  was  a  handsome^  an  honesty 
and  a  noble  Indian. 

*' '  G'est  yrais,  Monsieur,  c'est  vraL* 

<<  This  man's  death,  Ba'tiste,  has  been  a  loss  to  himself, 
to  his  friends,  and  to  the  world ;  but  you  and  I  may  profit 
by  it,  nevertheless,  if  we  bear  it  in  mind-- — 

'*  ^  Oui  I  yes,  Monsr.  mais,  suppose,  'tis  bad  wind  dat  blows 
nary  way,  ha  ?' 

^' Yes,  Ba'tiste,  we  may  profit  by  his  misfortune,  if  we 
choose.  We  may  call  it  a  *  caution ;'  for  instance,  when  I 
come  to  write  your  book,  as  you  have  proposed ;  the  fate 
oS  this  poor  fellow,  who  was  relating  no  more  than  he 
actually  saw,  will  catOion  you  against  the  imprudenoe  (^telling 
aU  that  you  actually  hnow^  and  narrating  all  that  you  have 
seen,  lest  like  him  you  sink  into  di£f;raoe  ior  telling  the 
truth.  You  know,  Ba'tiste,  that  there  are  many  things  to 
be  seen  in  the  kind  of  life  that  you  and  I  have  been  living 
for  some  years  past,  which  it  would  be  more  prudent  fixr 
us  to  suppress  than  to  telL 

'* '  Ooi,  Monsieur.  Well,  suppose,  perhaps  I  am  dis* 
courage  about  de  book.    Mais,  we  shall  see,  ha  ?' " 

Thus  ended  the  last  night's  gossip,  and  in  the  cod  oIMb 
morning,  we  bid  adieu  to  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  this  wild 
place,  of  which  I  have  resolved  to  give  a  little  furdier 
account  before  we  take  leave  of  it. 

From  the  Fall  of  St.  Anthony,  my  delightful  companion 
(Mr.  Wood,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned)  and  myself 
with  our  Indian  guide,  whose  name  was  0-kup-pee,  tracing 
the  beautiful  shores  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  about  eighty 
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mUes ;  crossing  it  at  a  place  oalled  *^Traver$e  dea  Siaux^^ 
and  recrossing  it  at  anotber  point  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  "Ifera  BUue^^  from  whence  we  steered  in  a 
direction  a  little  North  of  West  for  the  "Cdteau  des  Prai- 
ries,** leaving  the  St.  Peter^s  rivw,  and  crossing  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prairie  countries  in  the  world,  for  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  which  brought 
us  to  the  base  of  the  Ofiteau,  where  we  where  joined  by  our 
kind  and  esteemed  companion,  Monsieur  La  Fromboise,  as 
I  have  before  related.  This  tract  of  country  as  well  as  that 
along  the  St.  Peter's  river,  is  mostly  covered  with  the  rich- 
est soil,  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  good  water,  which 
flows  from  a  thousand  living  springs.  For  many  miles  we 
had  the  CSdteau  in  view  in  the  distance  before  us,  which 
looked  like  a  blue  cloud  settling  down  in  the  horizon ;  and 
we  were  scaroely  sensible  of  the  fact,  when  we  had  arrived 
at  its  base,  from  the  graceftd  and  almost  imperceptible 
swells  with  which  it  commences  its  elevation  above  the 
country  around  it.  Over  these  swells  or  terraces,  gently 
rising  one  above  the  other,  we  travelled  for  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  when  we  at  length  reached  the  summit ; 
and  from  the  base  of  this  mound,  to  its  top,  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  tree  or  bush  to  be 
seen  in  any  direction,  and  the  ground  everywhere  was 
covered  with  a  green  turf  of  grass,  about  five  or  six  inches 
high ;  and  we  were  assured  by  our  Indian  guide,  that  it 
descended  to  the  West,  towards  the  Missouri,  with  a 
similar  inclination,  and  for  an  equal  distance,  divested  of 
everything  save  the  grass  that  grows  and  the  animals  that 
walk  upon  it. 

On  the  very  top  of  this  mound  or  ridge,  we  found  the  far- 
famed  quarry  or  fountain  of  the  Bed  Pipe,  which  is  truly 
an  anomaly  in  nature.  The  principal  and  most  striking 
feature  of  this  place,  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  close- 
grained,  compact  quartz,  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  in 
elevation,  running  nearly  North  and  South  with  its  face  to 
the  West,  exhibiting  a  front  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
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wben  It  disappears  at  both  ends  by  ronDing  under  ilM 
prairie,  which  becomes  there  a  little  more  eleyated,  and 
probably  covers  it  for  many  miles,  both  to  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  depression  of  the  brow  of  the  ridge  at 
this  place  has  been  caused  by  the  wash  of  a  little  stream, 
produced  by  several  springs  on  the  top,  a  little  back  from 
the  wall ;  which  has  gradually  carried  away  the  super-in- 
cumbent earth,  and  having  bared  the  wall  for  the  distance 
of  two  miles,  is  now  left  to  glide  for  some  distance  over  a 
perfectly  level  sur&ce  of  quartz  rock;  and  then  to  leap 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  into  a  deep  basin  below,  and  from 
thence  seek  its  course  to  the  Missouri,  forming  the  extreme 
source  of  a  noted  and  powerful  tributary,  called  the  '^Big 
Sioux,** 

This  beautiful  wall  is  horizontal,  and  stratified  in  several 
distinct  layers  of  light  grey,  and  rose  or  flesh-colored  quartz; 
and  for  most  of  the  way,  both  on  the  front  of  the  wall,  and 
for  acres  of  its  horizontal  surface,  highly  polished  or  glazed 
as  if  by  ignition. 

At  the  base  of  this  wall  there  is  a  level  prairie,  of  half  a 
mile  in  width,  running  parallel  to  it ;  in  any  and  all  parts 
of  which  the  Indians  procure  the  red  stone  for  their  pipes, 
by  digging  through  the  soil  and  several  slaty  layers  of  the 
red  stone,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet*  From  the 
very  numerous  marks  of  ancient  and  modem  diggings  or 
excavations,  it  would  appear  that  this  place  has  been  for 
many  centuries  resorted  to  for  the  red  stone;  and  from  the 
great  number  of  graves  and  remains  of  ancient  fortifications 
in  its  vicinity,  it  would  seem,  as  well  as  from  their  actual 
traditions,  that  the  Indian  tribes  have  long  held  this  place 
in  high  superstitious  estimation ;  and  also  that  it  has  been 
the  resort  of  different  tribes,  who  have  made  their  regular 
pilgrimages  here  to  renew  their  pipes. 

*  From  the  yeiy  many  excayations  recently  and  anciently  made,  I  conld 
discover  that  these  layers  varied  very  much  in  their  thickness  in  different 
parts ;  and  that  in  some  places  they  were  overiaid  with  fonr  or  five  feet 
of  rock,  similar  to,  and  in  &ct  a  part  of,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  waO« 
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The  red  pipe  stone,  I  consider,  will  take  its  place  amongst 
minerals  as  an  interesting  subject  of  itself;  and  the  '*  C6teaa 
des  Prairies  "  will  become  hereafter  an  important  theme  for 
geologists ;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
known  locality  of  that  mineral,  bat  from  other  phenomena 
relating  to  it  The  single  &ct  of  such  a  table  of  quartz,  in 
horizontal  strata,  resting  on  this  elevated  plateau,  is  of 
itself  (in  my  opinion)  a  very  interesting  subject  for  investi* 
gation ;  and  one  which  calls  upon  the  scientific  world  for  a 
correct  theory  with  regard  to  the  time  when,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  this  formation  was  produced.  That  it  is  of  a 
secondary  character,  and  of  a  sedimentary  deposit,  seems 
evident ;  and  that  it  has  withstood  the  force  of  the  diluvial 
current,  while  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri,  from 
this  very  wall  of  rocks  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  has  been 
excavated,  and  its  debris  carried  to  the  ocean,  there  is  also 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  which  opinion  I  confidently  advance 
on  the  authority  of  the  following  remarkable  facts : 

At  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  it,  and 
on  the  very  ground  where  the  Indians  dig  for  the  red  stone, 
rests  a  group  of  five  stupendous  boulders  of  gneiss,  leaning 
against  each  other;  the  smallest  of  which  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  largest  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
altogether  weighing,  unquestionably,  several  hundred  tons. 
These  blocks  are  composed  chiefiy  of  felspar  and  mica,  of 
an  exceedingly  coarse  grain  (the  felspar  often  occurring  in 
crystals  of  an  inch  in  diameter).  The  surface  of  these  boul- 
ders is  in  every  part  covered  with  a  grey  moss,  which  gives 
them  an  extremely  ancient  and  venerable  appearance,  and 
their  sides  and  angles  are  rounded  b;j|  attrition,  to  the  shape 
and  character  of  most  other  erratic  stones,  which  are  found 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  \mder  these  blocks  that  the 
two  holes,  or  ovens  are  seen,  in  which  according  to  the 
Indian  superstition,  the  two  old  women,  :the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  place,  reside ;  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken. 

That  these  five  immense  blocks,  of  precisely  the  same 
character,  and  differing  materially  from  all  other  specimens 
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of  bonlderSi  which  I  haye  seen  in  the  great  yaneys  of  the 
Miesiasippi  and  Miasoori,  should  have  hwa  hurled  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  native  bed,  and  lodged  in  so 
singular  a  group  on  this  eleyated  ridge,  is  traly  matter  of 
surprise  for  the  scientific  world,  as  well  as  for  the  poor 
Indian,  whose  superstitious  veneration  of  them  ia  such,  that 
not  a  spear  <^  grass  is  broken  or  bent  by  his  feet,  within 
three  or  four  rods  of  them,  where  he  stops,  and  in  humble 
aupplioation,  by  throwing  plugs  of  tobacco  to  them,  soIidtB 
permission  to  dig  and  carry  away  the  red  stone  for  his 
pipes,  ^e  sur&ce  of  these  boulders  are  in  every  part 
entire  tni  xmscratched  by  anything;  wearing  the  moss 
everywhere  unbroken,  except  where  I  applied  the  hammer, 
to  obtain  some  Small  specimens,  which  I  shall  bring  away 
with  me. 

The  fact  alone,  that  these  blocks  differ  in  character  from 
all  other  specimens  which  I  have  seen  in  my  travels,  amongst 
the  thousands  of  boulders  which  are  strewed  over  the  great 
valley  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  from  the  YeUow 
Stone  almost  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  raises  in  my  mind  an  un- 
answerable question,  as  regards  the  location  c^  their  native 
bed,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  reached  their  iso- 
lated position ;  like  five  brothers,  leaning  against  and  sup- 
porting each  other,  without  the  existence  of  another  boulder 
within  many  miles  of  them.  There  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  boulders  scattered  over  the  prairies,  at  the 
base  of  the  Gdteau,  on  either  side ;  and  so  throughout  the 
valley  of  the  St  Peter's  and  Mississippi,  which  are  also 
subjects  of  very  great  interest  and  importance  to  science, 
inasmuch  as  they  pnssent  to  the  world,  a  vast  variety  of 
characters ;  and  ^ch  one,  though  strayed  away  from  itB 
original  position,  bears  incontestible  proof  of  the  character 
of  its  native  bed.  The  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
St  Peter's  river  and  the  Cfiteau,  over  which  we  passed, 
presents  innumerable  specimens  of  this  kind ;  and  near  the 
base  of  the  Cdteau  they  are  strewed  over  the  prairie  in 
countless  numbers  presenting  an  almost  incredible  variety 
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of  nch  and  beautiful  colon;  and  nndoabtedly  traceable, 
(if  they  oan  be  traced),  to  separate  and  distinct  beds. 

Amongst  these  beautiful  groups,  it  was  sometimes  a 
very  easy  matter  to  sit  on  my  horse  and  count  within  my 
sight,  some  twenty  or  thirty  different  yarieties,  of  quartz 
and  granite,  in  rounded  boulders,  of  every  hue  and  color, 
from  snow  white  to  intense  red,  and  yellow,  and  blue,  and 
almost  to  a  jet  black;  each  one  well  characterized  and 
evidently  from  a  distinct  quarry.  With  the  beautiful  hues 
and  almost  endless  characters  of  these  blocks,  I  became 
completely  surprised  and  charmed;  and  I  resolved  to 
procure  specimens  of  every  variety,  which  I  did  with 
success,  by  dismounting  from  my  horse,  and  breaking  small 
bits  from  them  with  my  hammer ;  until  I  had  something 
like  an  hundred  different  varieties,  containing  all  the  tints 
and  colors  of  a  painter's  pallette.  These,  I  at  length  threw 
away,  as  I  had  on  several  former  occasions,  other  minerals 
and  fossils,  which  I  had  collected  and  lugged  along  from 
day  to  day,  and  sometimes  from  week  to  week. 

Whether  these  varieties  of  quartz  and  granite  can  all  be 
traced  to  their  native  beds,  or  whether  they  all  have  origins 
at  this  time  exposed  above  the  earth's  surface,  are  equally 
matters  of  much  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  believe  that  the 
geologist  may  take  the  different  varieties,  which  he  may 
gather  at  the  base  of  the  Cdteau  in  one  hour,  and  travel  the 
Continent  of  North  America  all  over  without  being  enabled 
to  put  them  all  in  place ;  coming  at  last  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion,  that  numerous  chains  or  beds  of  primitive  rocks 
have  reared  their  heads  on  this  Continent,  the  summits  of 
which  have  been  swept  away  by  the  force  of  diluvial 
currents,  and  their  fragments  jostled  together  and  strewed 
about,  like  foreigners  in  a  strange  land,  over  the  great  val- 
lies  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where  they  will  ever 
remain,  and  be  gazed  upon  by  the  traveller,  as  the  only 
.remaining  evidence  of  their  native  beds,  which  have  again 
submerge  or  been  covered  with  diluvial  deposits. 
'     There  seems  not  to  be,  either  on  the  CdlMu  or  in  the 
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great  yaUeys  on  either  side,  so  £Eur  as  I  have  travelled,  any 
slaty  or  other  formation  exposed  above  the  surficK^e  on 
which  grooves  or  scratches  can  be  seen,  to  establish  the 
direction  of  the  diluvial  currents  in  those  regions;  yet  I 
think  the  fact  is  pretty  clearly  established  by  the  general 
shapes  of  the  vallies,  and  the  courses  of  the  mountain  ridges 
which  wall  them  in  on  their  sides. 

The  CSdteau  des  Prairies  is  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  St.  Peter's  and  Missouri  rivers ;  its  southern  termination 
or  slope  is  about  in  the  latitude  of  the  Fall  of  St  Anthony, 
and  it  stands  equi-distant  between  the  two  rivers;  its 
general  course  being  two  or  three  degrees  West  of  North, 
for  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  when  it 
gradually  slopes  again  to  the  North,  throwing  out  firom  its 
base  the  head- waters  and  tributaries  of  the  St  Peter's,  on 
the  East  The  Bed  Biver,  and  other  streams,  which  empty 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  North ;  La  Biviere  Jaque  and 
several  other  tributaries  to  the  Missouri,  on  the  West ;  and 
the  Bed  Cedar^  the  loway  and  the  Des  Moines,  on  the 
South. 

This  wonderful  feature,  which  is  several  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  width,  is, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  mound  of  its  kind  in  the  world ;  it 
gradually  and  gracefully  rises  on  each  side,  by  swell  after 
swell,  without  tree,  or  bush  or  rook  (save  what  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Pipe  Stone-Quarry),  and  everywhere 
covered  with  green  grass,  affording  the  traveller,  from  its 
highest  elevations,  the  most  unbounded  and  sublime  views 

of nothing  at  all save  the  blue  and  boundless  ocean 

of  prairie  that  lie  beneath  and  all  around  him,  vanishing 
into  azure  in  the  distance  without  a  speck  or  spot  to  break 
their  softness. 

The  direction  of  this  ridge,  I  consider,  pretty  clearly 
establishes  the  course  of  the  diluvial  current  in  this  region; 
and  the  erratic  stones  which  are  distributed  along  its  base^ 
I  attribute  to  an  origin  several  hundred  miles  North  West 
from  the  Coteau.    I  have  not  myself  traced  the  Goteau  to 
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its  highest  points,  nor  to  its  Northern  extremity;  but  it  has 
been  a  subject,  on  which  I  have  closely  questioned  a 
number  of  traders,  who  have  traversed  every  mile  of  it 
with  their  carts,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Winnepeg  on 
the  North,  who  uniformly  tell  me,  that  there  is  no  range 
of  primitive  rocks  to  be  crossed  in  travelling  the  whole 
distance,  which  is  one  connected  and  continuous  prairie. 

The  top  and  sides  of  the  C6teau  are  everywhere  strewed 
over  the  surfEice  with  granitic  sand  and  pebbles,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  fSstct  of  the  five  boulders  resting  at  the  Pipe 
Stone-Quarry,  shew  clearly  that  every  part  of  the  ridge  has 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  these  currents,  which  could 
not  have  run  counter  to  it,  without  having  disfigured  or 
deranged  its  beautifbl  symmetry. 

The  glazed  or  polished  surface  of  the  quartz  rocks  at  the 
Pipe  Stone-Quarry,  I  consider  a  very  interesting  subject, 
and  one  which  will  excite  hereafter  a  variety  of  theories,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  produced,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  singular  results.  The  quartz  is  cf 
a  dose  grain,  and  exceedingly  hard,  eliciting  the  most  bril- 
liant spark  from  steel ;  and  in  most  places,  where  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  the  air,  has  a  high  polish  on  its  surfetce, 
entirely  beyond  any  results  which  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  diluvial  action,  being  perfectly  glazed  as  if  by 
ignition.  I  was  not  sufiGlciently  particular  in  my  exami- 
nations to  ascertain  whether  any  parts  of  the  sur&ce  of  these 
rocks  under  the  ground,  and  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  were  thus  affected,  which  would  afford  an  important 
argument  in  forming  a  correct  theory  with  regard  to  it ; 
and  it  may  also  be  a  &iQt  of  similar  importance,  that  this 
polish  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  wall  or  area ;  but  is 
distributed  over  it  in  parts  and  sections,  often  disappearing 
suddenly,  and  reappearing  again,  even  where  the  character 
and  exposure  of  the  rock  is  the  same  and  unbroken.  In 
general,  the  parts  and  points  most  projecting  and  exposed, 
bear  the  highest  polish,  which  would  naturally  be  the  case 
whether  it  was  produced  by  ignition,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
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air  md  foa.    It  would  seem  ilmort  an  impooBbflilj,  iWft 

the  air  paaaiDg  theae  prcgectioiia  for  a  aeries  of  ceatant^ 
eoald  have  prodiKsed  ao  high  a  polidi  oa  ao  hard  m  aab- 
atance;  and  it  aaema  equallj  aoaoooo&taUe^  that  Una  afibet 
eonld  have  been  produoed  in  the  other  waj,  in  the  total 
abaesoe  of  aU  igneooa  matter. 

I  have  brokea  oS  wpedxoefOB  and  hnKight  thena  home, 
which  eertainl J  bear  aa  U^  a  pcdish  aod  liutie  <m  the  aor- 
fiioe,  aa.a  jnece  of  melted  glaas ;  and  dien  aa  theae  loeki 
have  undoubtedly  been  formed  where  thej  now  lie,  it  moat 
be  admitted,  that  ihia  atrange  effect  on  their  aufaoe  haa 
been  produced  eith^  by  the  action  of  the  air  aad  aun,  or 
by  igneous  influence ;  and  if  by  the  latter  couiae,  there  is 
no  other  conclosion  we  can  come  to^  than  that  these  resohs 
are  yolcanio ;  that  this  wall  haa  once  formed  the  aide  of  a 
crater,  »id  that  the  Pipe  Stone,  laying  in  horisontal  stmti^ 
ia  formed  ot  the  lava  which  has  issued  firom  it.  I  ara 
atrongly  inclined  to  beliere,  bowerer,  that  the  former  sup- 
position is  the  correct  one ;  aod  that  the  Pipe  Stone,  which 
diflfers  from  all  kbown  specimens  of  lava^  ia  a  new  Tsrietj 
oistecUiie^  and  will  be  foand  to  be  a  subject  of  great  intsfcst 
and  one  worthy  of  a  careful  analysis.* 

*In  Bflllman'8  Americta  Joamal  of  Scienoe,  ToL  xzYiL,  p.  3H  will 
be  Men  the  foUowmg  analysis  of  this  mineral,  made  by  Dr.  Jackson  of 
BostoD,  one  of  our  best  miiMralogists  and  chemists ;  to  whom  I  seat 
soBiespeciBMDsfortlie  porpose,  aadiriioproaioaneedit^'aaewsiisiraf 
eampoundf  not  iUatUe,  is  hurder  ikon  gtfptfumt  tmd  mJUr  Uoa  garicasif 
of  ZtW." 

Chemieai  Anafynt  of  the  Bed  Pipe  SUme^  broogfat  by  George  Catlin, 
firom  the  (Mteao  des  Prairies,  in  1836. 

Water      •       •         8.4  Carbonate  <^  lime       2.6 

Silida       .       .       48  J  Peroxide  of  iron         5.0 

Alnmina   .       .       28.2  Oxide  of  maagaote   0.6 

Magoefia  .       •         6.0  *— 

99.0 

Loa  (probably  magnesia)     1.0 

mo 
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With  such  notes  and  snch  memorandums  on  this  shorn 
land,  whose  quiet  and  silence  are  only  broken  by  the 
winds  and  the  thunders  of  Heaven,  I  close  mj  note-book| 
and  we  this  morning  saddle  our  horses ;  and  after  wending 
our  way  to  the  "  Thunders'  Nest"  and  the  "  Stone-man 
Medicine,"  we  shall  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  from  that  to  the  regions  of  civilization ;  from 
whencCi  if  I  can  get  there,  you  shall  hear  of  me  again* 
Adieu. 


LETTER— No.  LVL 
BOOK  ISLAND,  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  I  am  again  wending  my  way 
towards  home.  Our  neat  little  "dug  out,^  by  the  aid  of 
onr  paddles,  has  at  length  brought  my  travelling  com- 
panion and  myself  in  safety  to  this  place,  where  we  found 
the  river,  the  shores,  and  the  plains  contiguous,  alive  and 
vivid  with  plumes,  with  spears,  and  war-clubs  of  the  yelling 
red  men. 

We  had  heard  that  the  whole  nation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes 
were  to  meet  Governor  Dodge  here  in  treaty  at  this  time, 
and  nerve  was  given  liberally  to  our  paddles,  which  had 
brought  us  from  Traverse  des  Sioux,  on  the  St  Peter's 
river;  and  we  reached  here  luckily  in  time  to  see  the 
parades  and  forms  of  a  saVage  community,  transferring  the 
(708) 
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rights  and  immunitieB  of  their  soil  to  the  insatiable  grasp  ot 
pale  &ced  voracity. 

After  haying  glutted  our  curiosity  at  the  fountain  of  the 
Bed  Pipe,  our  horses  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the  C6teau, 
aud  then  over  the  extended  plain  that  lies  between  that  and 
the  Traverse  des  Sioux,  on  the  St.  Peter's  with  about  five 
days'  traveL 

In  this  distance  we  passed  some  of  the  loveliest  prairie 
country  in  the  world,  aud  I  made  a  number  of  sketches — 
^^Laqtte  du  Oygne^  Swan  Lake,"  was  a  peculiar  and  lovely 
scene,  extending  for  many  miles,  and  filled  with  innumerable 
small  islsmds  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich  forest  trees. 
The  Indian  mode  of  taking  muskrats,  which  dwell  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  these  northern  prairies,  and  build  their 
burrows,  in  shoal  water,  of  the  stalks  of  the  wild  rice,  is 
curious.  They  are  built  up  something  of  the  size  and  form 
of  haycocks,  having  a  dry  chamber  in  the  top,  where  the 
animal  sleeps  above  water,  passing  in  and  out  through  a 
hole  beneath  the  water's  surfEu^e.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
are  sought  by  the  Traders,  for  their  fur,  and  they  constitute 
the  staple  of  all  these  regions,  being  caught  in  immense 
numbers  by  the  Indians,  and  vended  to  the  Fur  Traders. 
The  women,  children  and  dogs  attend  to  the  little  encamp- 
ments, while  the  men  wade  to  their  houses  or  burrows,  and 
one  strikes  on  the  backs  of  them,  as  the  other  takes  the 
inhabitants  in  a  rapid  manner  with  a  spear,  while  they  are 
escaping  firom  them. 

Whilst  traversing  this  beautiful  region  of  country,  we 
passed  the  bands  of  Sioux,  who  had  made  us  so  much  trouble 
on  our  way  to  the  Bed  Pipe,  but  met  with  no  farther 
molestation. 

At  the  Traverse  de  Sioux,  our  horses  were  1^  and  we 
committed  our  bodies  and  litde  travelling  conveniences  to 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  modest  canoe  that  must  evidently 
have  been  dug  out  firom  the  lorang  side  of  (he  hg — that 
required  us  and  everything  in  it,  to  be  exactly  in  the 
bottom — and  then,  to  look  straight  forward,  and  speak  from 
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die  mtddU  of  our  fnouAa^  ot  H  was  ^t^Aer  mi$  «rp^  in  aa 
instaDt  In  this  way,  embarked  with  our  pad^ttoB  used  as 
balaaee  poles  and  pfopdlera  («fter  dfilling  awfaOe  in  shoal 
water  till  we  ocmid  ^get  the  hang  of  it*%  we  started  ofl^ 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Peter's  for  the  Fall  of  St 
Anthony.         ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  Sans  accident  we  arrived,  at  ten  o'doek 
St  ni|^t  of  the  seoond  day— and  sans  steams  (which  we 
were  in  hopes  to  meet),  we  were  obliged  to  tn»t  to  oar 
little  tremnloos  craft  to  carry  ns  throngh  the  windings  of 
the  mighty  Kississtppi  and  I^ke  Pqpin^  to  Prairiedu CSiien, 
ft  distanoe  of  fiKir  hundred  miles,  which  I  had  tiavelled  last 
summer  in  the  same  manner. 

^  Oh,  the  drudgery  and  toil  of  paddling  our  little  csnoe 
from  tills  to  Prairie  dn  Chien,  we  never  can  do  it,  Gatlinl'' 

^  Ah  well,  never  mind,  my  dear  fellow — ^we  must  *go  it* 
«^thexe  is  no  other  way.  But  think  of  the  pleasure  of  sudi 
ft  trip,  ha?  Our  guns  and  our  fisluitig4ackle  we  wiU  have 
in  good  order,  and  be  masters  of  our  own  boat — ^we  can 
shove  it  into  every  nook  and  crevice ;  explore  the  oaves  in 
the  rocks ;  ascend  ^  McwU  Stnmiboh^^  and  linger  along  the 
pebbly  shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  to  our  hearts'  content** 

"Well,  I  am  perfectly  agreed;  that's  fine,  bjJupitw, 
that's  what  I  shall  relish  exactly ;  we  will  hsive  our  own  fhn, 
ftnd  ft  tru6e  to  the  labor  and  time;  let's  haste  and  be  ofiEl" 
So  we  catered  for  our  voyage,  shook  hands  with  our  friends, 
and  were  again  balf^ncing  our  skittish  bark  upon  the  green 
waters^of  the  Mississippi  We  encamped  (as  I  had  done 
the  summer  before),  along  its  lonely  banks,  w^hose  only 
music  is  the  echoing  war-song  that  rises  firom  the  glimmer* 
ing  camp-fire  of  the  retiring  savage,  or  the  cries  of  the 
funidiing  wolf  that  sits  and  bitterly  weeps  out  in  tremulous 
tones,  his  impatience  for  the  crumbs  that  are  to  &11  to  his  lot 
*  OhI  but  weenjoyed  thosid  moments,  (did  we  not»  Woodf 
I  would  ask  you,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where  circumr 
stances  shall  throw  this  in  your  way)  l^oae  nights  ci  our 
voyage,  which  ended  days  of  peril  and  &tigue ;  when  our 
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larder  was  fall,  when  our  cofifee  was  good,  our  mate  spread, 
and  our  musquito  bars  over  us,  which  admitted  the  cool 
and  freshness  of  night,  bat  screened  the  dew,  and  bade 
defiance  to  die  buzzing  thousands  of  sharp-biUed,  mciuged 
torturacs  that  were  kicking  and  thumping  for  admission, 
I  speak  now  oSfadr  weaAetj  not  of  the  nights  of  Ijghtning 
and  of  rain !  We'll  pass  them  over.  We  had.  aU  kinds 
though,  and  ad  we  loitered  ten  days  on  our  wa7i  we  ex«t 
amined  and  experimented  on  many  things  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  drew  into  our  liurder  (in  addition  to  baas 
aod  wild  fowls),  dams,  snails,  frogs,  and  ratdesnakes  *,  the 
latter  of  which,  when  properly  dressed  and  broiled,  we 
found  to  be  the  most  delicious  food  of  the  land. 

;  We  were  stranded  upon  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  P^in, 
where  head^winds  held  us  three  days;  and,  like  solitary 
Malays  or  Zealand  penguins,  we  stalked  along  and  about 
da  pebbly  shores  till  we  were  tired,  before  we  could,  with 
isiecurify,  lay  our  little  trough  upon  its  troubled  sui&oe. 
When  liberated  from  its  wind-bound  shores,  we  busily 
plied  our  paddles,  and  nimbly  sped  our  way,  uotil  we  were 
landed  at  the  fort  of  ''  Mount  Strombolo,"  (as  the  soldiers 
call  it),  but  properly  denominated,  in  IVench,  La  Montaigm 
qmtromps  a  Veau.  We  ascended  it  without  much  trouble ; 
and  enjoyed  from  ita  top,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
panoramic  views  that  the  Westeom  world  can  furnish ;  and 
I  would  recommend  to.  the  tourist  who  has  time  to  stop  for 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  go  to  its  summit,  and  enjoy  with 
rapture,  the  splendor  of  the  scene  that  lies  near  and  in 
distance  about  hiuL  This  mountain,  or  rather  pyramid,  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  country,  rising  as  it  does,  about  seven 
hundred  fbet  from  the  water,  and  washed  at  its  base,  all 
around,  by  the  river ;  which  divides  and  runs  on  each  side 
of  it  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  rock,  and  all  its  strata 
correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  projecting  pn> 
montories  on  either  side  of  the  river.  We  at  length 
arrived  safe  at  Ptairie  du  CShien;  which  was  also  sans 
steamer.    We  were  moored  again,  thirty  miles  below,  at 
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UieberatiMbftokguidbliifborGaaBy^    wliich,  too,  vm 
$ctM  Jtowncr— we  dipped  our  paddles  again and 

We  are  now  nx  hundred  miles  below  the  Fall  of  St 
Anthony,  where  steamers  dailj  pass;  and  we  fisel,  of  oonrse, 
at  home.  I  qK>ke  of  the  Treaty.  We  were  jnst  in  time, 
and  beheld  its  eonclnsion.  It  was  signed  yesterdaj;  and 
this  day,  of  eoorse,  is  one  of  rerel  and  amnaements— shows 
of  war-parades  and  dancesi  The  whole  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  are  gathered  here,  and  their  appearance  is  verf 
thrilling,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing.  Thsee  pec^de 
haye  sold  so  mnch  of  their  land  lately,  that  ihey  have  the 
loxories  of  life  to  a  considerate  degree,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered rich;  consequently  they  loc^  elated  and  happy, 
carrying  themselyes  much  aboye  the  humbled  manner  <^ 
most  of  the  semi-civilized  tribes,  whose  heads  are  hanging 
and  drooping  in  poverty  and  despair. 

In  a  fbrm^  epistle,  I  mentioned  the  interview  which  I 
had  with  E^ee-o-kuk,  and  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
his  tribe,  when  I  painted  a  number  of  their  portraitB  and 
amusements  as  follow: 

Ke&^huk  (the  running  fbx,)  is  tiie  present  chief  of  die 
tribe,  a  dignified  and  proud  man,  with  a  good  share  of  talent 
and  vanity  enough  to  force  into  action  all  ihe  wit  and 
ludgment  he  possesses,  in  order  to  command  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  world.  At  the  doseof  the  ^Black  Hawk 
War,**  in  1888,  which  had  bem  waged  with  disastrous 
eiE3Cts  along  ihe  frontier,  by  a  Sac  chief  of  that  name, 
Kee^huk  was  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
by  (General  Scott,  who  held  a  Treaty  wiih  them  at  Bock 
Island.  His  appointment  as  chie^  was  in  consequence  of 
the  friendly  position  he  had  taken  during  the  war,  holding 
two-thirds  of  the  warriors  neutral,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  and  succesafiil  termination  of  the  war, 
and  the  means  of  saying  much  bloodshed.  Black  Hawk 
and  his  two  sons,  as  well  as  his  principal  advisers  and 
warriors,  were  brought  into  St.  Louis  in  chains,  and  JTas-o- 
huh  appointed  chief  with  the  assent  of  the  tribe.    There  is 
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no  Indian  cliief  on  the  frontier  better  known  at  this  time, 
or  more  highly  appreciated  for  his  eloquenoe,  as  a  public 
speaker,  than  Kee-o-kuk;  as  he  has  repeatedly  visited 
Washington  and  other  of  our  Atlantic  towns,  and  made 
his  speeches  before  thousands,  when  he  has  been  contending 
for  his  people's  rights,  in  their  stipulations  with  the  United 
States  Government,  for  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  were  once  two  separate  tribes, 
but  with  a  language  very  similar,  have,  at  some  period  not 
very  remote,  united  into  one,  and  are  now  an  inseparable 
people,  and  go  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  tiie  amalgam 
name  of ''  Sacs  and  Foxes." 

These  people  shave  and  ornament  their  heads,  like  the 
Osages  and  Pawnees,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  heretofore ; 
and  are  amongst  the  number  of  tribes  who  have  relinquished 
their  immense  tracts  of  lands,  and  recently  retired  West  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Their  numbers  at  present  are  not 
more  tiian  five  or  six  thousand,  yet  they  are  a  warlike  and 
powerful  tribe. 


BLACK  BAWK. 


Muk-a'tdh-mishrO-hah'hiik  (the  black  hawk),  is  the  man 
lO  whom  I  have  above  alluded,  as  the  leader  of  the  "  Black 
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Hawk  imr,"  wbo  was  defeated  bj  General  Aikinacm,  and 
held  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  a^it  ihroagli  Washington 
and  other  Eastern  ettiea^  wiA  a  number  of  others^  to  be 
gazed  ak 

This  man,  whose  name  has  carried  a  sort  of  terror 
ihrongh  the  country  where  it  has  been  sounded,  has  been 
distinguished  as  a  speaker  or  counsellor  rath^  than  as  a 
warrior;  and  I  believe  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that  '' Nahrpcpe''  and  the  ''Prophet"  wtoe  in 
fiAct,  the  instigators  cf  the  war;  and  either  of  thma  with 
much  higher  claims  for  the  name  of  warrior  than  Black 
Hawk  ever  had. 

When  I  painted  this  chief,  he  was  dressod  in  a  plain  stiit 
of  buckskin,  with  strings  of  wampum  in  his  ears  andi  on  his 
neck,  and  held  in  his  hand,  his  medicine-bag,  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  black  hawk,  from  which  he  had  taken  his 
name,  and  the  tail  of  which  made  him  a  fan,  which  he  was 
almost  constantly  using. 

After  I  had  painted  the  portrait  of  Ke^^huk  at  fell 
length,  he  had  the  vanity  to  say  to  me,  that  he  made  a  fine 
appearance  on  horseback,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  paint 
him  thus.  So  I  prepared  my  canvass  in  the  door  of  the 
hospital  which  I  occupied,  in  the  dragoon  cantonment ;  and 
he  flourished  about  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in 
front  of  me,  until  the  picture  was  completed.  The  horse 
that  he  rode  was  the  best  animal  on  the  frontier;  a  fine 
blooded  horse,  for  which  he  gave  the  price  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  a  thing  that  he  was  quite  aUe  to,  who  had  the 
distribution  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  annuities,  annually, 
amongst  his  people.  He  made  a  great  display  on  this  day, 
and  hundreds  of  the  dragoons  and  officers  were  about  him, 
and  looking  on  during  the  operation.  His  horse  was 
beautifully  caparisoned,  and  his  scalps  were  carried  attached 
to  the  bridle-bits.* 

*  About  two  years  after  the  above  was  written,  and  the  portrait 
painted,  and  while  I  was  giving  Lectares  on  the  Gostoms  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  Stnyyesant  Institate  in  New  York,  £ee-o-kak  and  hb 
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:  Hie  danees  And  othar  amtiseinenta  amongst  this  tribe  ara 
CKCeedinglj  spirited  and  pkasing. 
The  shoMhdanoe  is  a  pioturesqae  scdnei  and  the  custom  in 

wife  and  sod,  with  tweotj  more  of  the  cliiefe  and  warriore  of  his,  tribe, 
Visited  ^e  City  of  New  York  on  their  waj  to  Washington  City,  and 
weriB  present  one  etening  at  my  Lectnre,  amidst  an  aiidience  of  fUte^n 
kmdfed  peTiDn$.  Dutiiig  the  Lectnre,!  placed  a  mecMsion of  p6r« 
tfaita  on  my  easel  before  the  andience,  ,and  th^  were  sneoeAiTaly 
recogoized  by  the  Indians  as  they  were  shown ;  and  at  laf  1. 1  placed 
this  portrait  of  Eee-o-knk  before  them,  when  they  all  sprung  np  and 
hailed  it  with  a  piercing  yelL  After  the  noise  had  subsided,  Kee-o-kuk 
arose  and  addressed  the  audience  in  these  words :— *'  My  friends,  I  hope 
yon  wffl  pardon  my  men  for  making  so  much  nofee,  as  they  were  very 
much  eicited  i>y  seeing  me  on  my  &Torite  war-horse,  which  they  aU 
recognized  in  a  moment." 

I  had  the  satisfoction  then  of  saying  to  the  audience,  that  this  was 
yery  gratifying  to  me,  inasmuch  as  many  persons  had  questioned  the 
correctness  of  the  picture  of  the  horse;  and  some  had  said  in  my  Exhi- 
bition Boom,  ''that  it  was  an  imposition — ^that  no  Indian  on  the  frontier 
rode  so  good  a  horse."  This  was  explained  to  Kee-o-kok  by  the  inter* 
preter,  when  he  arose  again  quite  indignant  at  the  thonght  that  any  one 
should  doubt  its  corr^tness,  and  assured  the  audience,  "  that  his  men,  a 
number  of  whom  never  had  heard  that  the  picture  was  painted,  knew  the 
horse  the  moment  it  was  presented ;  and  further,  he  wished  to  know  why 
Kee-o-^kuk  could  not  ride  as  good  a  horse  as  any  white  man?"  He  here 
tetefted  a  round  of  applause,  and  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Le  Olair,  rose 
and  statedto  the  iMidienoe,  ^lat  he  recogniied  the  horse  the  moment  it 
was  shown,  and  that  it  was  a  foithfnl  portrait  of  the  horse  that  he  sold 
to  Kee-o-kuk  for  three  hundred  dollars,  a)id  that  it  was  the  finest  horse 
on  the  frontier,  belonging  either  to  red  or  white  men. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  was  exhibiting  seyeral  of  my  paintings 
Of  buffalo-hunts,  and  describittg  the  modes  of  slaymg  them  wi^  bowi 
and  arrows,  when  I  madb  the  assertion  which  I  had  often  been  in  the 
habh  of  makkig,  that  there  were  many  instances  where  the  arrow  was 
thrown  entirely  through  the  bufl&Jo's  body;  and  that  I  had  several 
times  witnessed  this  astonishing  feat.  I  saw  evidently  by  the  motion  of 
my  audience,  that  many  doubted  the  correctness  of  my  assertion ;  and  T 
appealed  to  Kee^kukt  who  rose  up  when  the  thing  was  exphdoedl  to 
Mm,  and  said,  that  it  had  tepeatedly  happened  amongst  his  tribe ;  and 
he  believed  that  one  of  his  young  men  by  his  side  had  done  it.  The 
young  man  instantly  stepped  up  on  the  bench,  and  took  a  bow  from 
under  his  robe,  iHth  which  he  iM  the  au4ieBce  he  had  diivm  his  arrow 
quite  through  a  baffiilo's  body.    And,  there  being  forty  of  ths  Sioux 
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which  it  is  founded,  a  yery  curious  one.  This  tribe  hss  a 
society,  which  they  call  the  "  slaves/'  composed  of  a  number 
of  the  young  men  of  the  best  timflies  in  the  tribe,  who 
Tolunteer  to  be  slaves  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  sub- 
ject to  perform  any  menial  sendee  that  the  chief  may  order, 
no  matter  how  humiliating  or  hew  degrading  it  may  be; 
by  which,  after  serving  their  two  years,  they  are  exempt 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  on  war  parties  or  other  excur- 
sions, or  wherever  they  may  be — ^from  all  labor  or  d^ra- 
ding  occupations,  such  as  cooking,  making  fires,  &c^  kc 

These  young  men  elect  one  £ix>m  their  numbers  to  be 
their  master,  and  all  agree  to  obey  his  command,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  which  is  given  to  him  by  one  of  the  chiefi 
of  the  tribe.  On  a  certain  day  or  season  of  the  year,  ihey 
have  to  themselves  a  great  feast,  and  preparatory  to  it  the 
above-mentioned  dance. 

Smoking  horses  is  another  of  the  peculiar  and  very  curious 
customs  of  this  tribe.  When  General  Street  and  I  arrived 
at  Kee-o-kuk*8  village,  we  were  just  in  time  to  see  this 
amusing  scene,  on  the  prairie  a  little  back  of  his  village. 
The  Foxes,  who  were  making  up  a  war-party  to  go  against 
the  Sioux,  and  had  not  suitable  horses  enough  by  twenty, 
had  sent  word  to  the  Sacs,  the  day  before  (according  to  an 
ancient  custom),  that  they  were  coming  on  that  day,  at  a 
certain  hour,  to  "  smoke'*  that  number  of  horses,  and  they 
must  not  fiul  to  have  them  ready.  On  that  day,  and  at  the 
hour,  the  twenty  young  men  who  were  beggars  for  horses, 
were  on  the  spot,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  where  they  went  to  smoking.  The  villagers  flocked 
around  them  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  soon  after  appeared  on 
the  prairie,  at  half  a  mile  distance,  an  equal  number  of 
young  men  of  the  Sac  tribe,  who  had  agreed,  each  to  give 
a  horse,  and  who  were  then  galloping  them  about  at  ftdl 
speed ;  and,  gradually,  as  they  went  around  in  a  cfarouit, 

from  Upper  Miaaoiiri  also  present,  the  same  qaestioo  was  pat  to  them, 
when  the  chief  arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  andience,  said,  that 
it  was  a  thing  Terj  often  done  by  the  hunters  in  his  tribe. 
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coming  iu  nearer  to  the  centre,  until  they  were  at  last  close 
around  the  ring  of  young  fellows  seated  on  the  ground. 
Whilst  dashing  about  thus,  each  one,  with  a  heavy  whip  in 
his  hand,  as  he  came  within  reach  of  the  group  on  the 
ground,  selected  the  on^  to  whom  he  decided  to  present 
his  horse,  and  as  he  passed  him,  gave  him  the  most  tre- 
mendous cut  with  his  lash,  oyer  his  naked  shoulders ;  and 
as  he  darted  around  again,  he  plied  the  whip  as  before,  and 
again  and  again,  with  a  violent  "  crack  T  until  the  blood 
could  be  seen  trickling  down  over  his  naked  shoulders, 
upon  which  he  instantly  dismounted,  and  placed  the  bridle 
and  whip  in  his  hands,  saying,  "  here,  you  are  a  beggar — ^I 
present  you  a  horse,  but  you  will  carry  my  mark  on  your 
back."  In  this  manner,  they  were  all  in  a  little  time 
'^  whipped  uj9,"  and  each  had  a  good  horse  to  ride  home, 
and  into  battle.  His  necessity  was  such,  that  he  could 
afford  to  take  the  stripes  and  the  scars  as  the  price  of  the 
horse,  and  the  giver  could  afford  to  make  the  present  for 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  his  mark  upon  the  other,  and  of 
boasting  of  his  liberality,  which  he  has  always  a  right  to  do, 
when  going  into  the  dance,  or  on  other  important  occasions. 

The  Begging  Dance  is  a  firequent  amusement,  and  one 
■that  has  been  practiced  with  some  considerable  success  at 
this  time,  whilst  there  have  been  so  many  distinguished 
and  liberal  visitors  here.  It  is  got  up  by  a  number  of  des- 
perate and  long-winded  fellows,  who  will  dance  and  yell 
their  visitors  into  liberality ;  or,  if  necessary,  laugh  them 
into  it,  by  their  strange  antics,  singing  a  song  of  impor- 
txmity,  and  extending  their  hands  for  presents,  which  they 
allege  are  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and  insure  a 
blessing  to  the  giver. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  like  all  other  Indians,  are  fond  of 
living  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams ;  and  like  all 
others,  are  expert  swimmers  and  skilful  canoemen. 

Their  canoes,  like  those  of  the  Sioux  and  many  other 
tribes,  are  dug  out  from  a  log,  and  generally  made  ex- 
tremely light;  and  they  dart  them  through  the  coves  and 
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along  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  with  astoiushiiig  quickness. 
I  was  often  amused  at  their  freaks  in  their  canoesi  whilst 
travelling;  and  I  was  induced  to  make  a  sketch  of  one 
which  I  firequenily  witnessed,  that  of  sailing  with  the  ud 
of  their  blanks  which  the  men  cany;  and  when  the  wind 
is  fair,  stand  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  and  hold  bj  two  ecf- 
ners,  wilh  the  other  two  under  the  foot  or  tied  to  the  leg ; 
while  the  women  sit  in  the  other  end  of  the  canoe,  and 
steer  it  with  their  paddles. 

The  iKvowety  i)anc0  hasbeea  given  here,  amongst  varioQS 
•others,  and  pleased  the  bystanders  very  much :  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly droU  and  pictUMsque,  and  acted  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  pantomimic  efifoct — ^without  music,  or  any  other 
noise  than  the  patting  of  their  feeti  which  all  came  simul- 
taneously on  the  ground,  in  perfect  time,  whilst  they  were 
dancing  forward  two  or  four  at  a  time,  in  a  skulking  pos- 
ture, overlooking  the  country^  and  professing  to  announce 
the  approach  of  animals  or  enemies  which  they  have  disco- 
vered, by  giving  the  signals  back  to  the  leader  of  the 
dance. 

Danceto  the  Berdashe  is  a  very  ftmny  and -amusing  scene, 
which  happens  once  a  year  or  oftener,  aa  they  choose,  when 
a  feast  is  given  to  the  ^^Berdoflu^^  as  he  is  cidled  in  Frecnch, 
(or  I<c(H)oo^  in  their  own  language,)  who  is  a  man  dressed 
in  woman's  clothes,  as  he  is  known  tc>  be  all  hk  life,  and 
for  ecLtraordinary  privileges  which  he  is  known  to  possess, 
he  is  driven  to  the  most  servile  and  degrading  duties,  which 
be  is  not  allowed  to  escape;  and  he  being  the  only  one  of 
the  tribe  submitting  to  this  disgraoeM  degradation,  is 
looked  upon  as  medicine  and  sacred,  and  a  ieasi  is  given  to 
him  annually;  and  initiatory  to  it,  a  dance  by  those  few 
young  men  of  the  trib^,  who  can  dance  forward  and  pub- 
licly make  their  boast  (without  the  denial  of  the  Berdariie), 
that  Agh-whi-ee-choos-cum-me  hi-anh-dwaz-cumme^ke  on- 
daig-nun^ow  ixi  €he-ne-a'hkt  ah-per-ian  Looo-coo-a  wi- 
aurgurotst  whow-itoht-ne-azt^ar^rah,  ne-axt-gun*he  h'dow-k\i 
doW"On-daig-o^whicht  nua-go-WBs-see. 
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Such|  and  aaoh  only,  are  allowed  to  ^iter  the  dance  and 
partal^e  of  the  feast,  and  as  there  are  but  a  precious  few  in 
the  tribe  who  have  legitimately  gauxed  this  singalar 
privilege,  or  willing  to  make  a  public  confession  of  it,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  society  consists  of  quite  a. limited 
number  of  "  odd  fellowB." 

Thia  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  and  disgusting 
customs,  that  I  have  ever  met  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
so  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  belongs  only  to  the 
Sioux  and  Sacs  and  Foxesr— perhaps  it  is  practiced  by 
other  tribes,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  it;  and  for  further 
.account  of  it  I  am  constrained  to  refer  the  reader,  to  the 
country  where  it  is  practiced,  and  where  I  ahould  wish 
that  it  might  be  extinguished  before  it  be  more  fiilly 
xecorded. 

Dance  to  the  Medioine  of  the  Brave.  This  is  a  custom  well 
worth  recording,  for  the  beautiful  moral  which  is  contained 
in  it  In  this  dance  a  party  of  Sao  warriors  who  have 
returned  victorious  fiom  battle,  with  the  scalps  they  have 
taken  from  their  enemies;  but  having  lost  one  of  their  own 
party,  they  appear  and  dance  in  front  of  his  wigwam, 
fifteen  days  in  succeeaion,  about  an  hour  on  ^ach  day,  whei^ 
the  widow  hangs  his  medicineAxig  on  a  gre^i  bush  which 
she  erects  before  her  door,  under  which  she  sits  and  cries, 
whilst  the  warriors  dance  and  brandish  the  scalps  they 
have  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  recount  the  deeds  of 
bravery  of  their  deceased  comrade  in  arms,  whilst  they  are 
throwing  presents  to  the  widow  to  heal  her  grief  and  afford 
her  the  means  of  a  living. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  already  drawing  an  annuity  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  for  thirty  years  to  come,  in 
cash;,  and  by  the  present  Treaty,  that  amount  will  be 
enlarged  to  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  per  annunL  This 
Treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  held  at  Bock  Island,  was 
for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  acres,  lying  on  the  loway  river.  West  <A  the 
Mississippii  a  reserve  which  was  made  in  the  tract  of  land 
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oonvejed  to  the  Gbyemment  by  Treaty  after  tlie  Sac  war, 
and  known  as  the  ^  Black  Hawk  purchase.''  The  Treatj 
has  been  completed  by  Gbyemor  Dodge,  by  stipulating  on 
ihe  part  of  Goyemment  to  pay  them  seyentj-fiye  cents  per 
acre  for  the  reserye,  (amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  dollars,)  in  the  manner  and  form  following: — 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  in  specie  in  June 
next,  at  the  Treaty-ground;  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually,  for  ten  years  to  come,  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  same  manner;  and  the  remaining  sixfy-two  thousand, 
in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  some  little  donations  to 
widows  and  half-breed  children.  The  American  Fur 
Company  was  their  principal  creditor,  whose  account  for 
goods  adyanced  on  credit,  they  admitted,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  stipulated  by  an 
article  in  the  Treaty  that  one  half  of  these  demands  should 
be  paid  in  cash  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  should  be  ratified — 
and  that  fiye  thousand  dollars  should  be  appropriated 
annually,  for  their  liquidation,  until  they  were  paid  o£^ 

It  was  proposed  by  Kee-o-kuk  in  his  speech  (and  it  is  a 
bet  worthy  of  being  known,  for  such  has  been  the  pro- 
position in  eyery  Indian  Treaty  that  I  oyer  attended),  that 
the  first  preparatory  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Goyem- 
ment, should  be  to  pay  the  requisite  sum  of  money  to 
satisfy  all  their  creditors,  who  were  then  present,  and  whose 
accounts  were  handed  in,  acknowledged  and  admitted. 

The  price  paid  for  this  tract  of  land  is  a  liberal  one,  com- 
paratiyely  speaking,  for  the  usual  price  heretofore  paid  for 
Indian  lands,  has  been  one  and  a  half  or  three  quarter 
cents,  (instead  of  seyenty-fiye  cents)  per  acre,  for  land  which 
Goyemment  has  since  sold  out  for  ten  shillings. 

Eyen  one  dollar  per  acre  would  not  haye  been  too  mudi 
to  haye  paid  for  this  tract,  for  eyery  acre  of  it  can  be  sold  in  one 
year,  for  ten  shillings  per  acre,  to  actual  settlers,  so  desirable 
and  so  fertile  is  the  tract  of  country  purchased.  These 
yery  people  sold  to  Goyelnment  a  great  part  of  the  rich 
states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  at  the  low  rates  aboye- 
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mentioned ;  and  this  small  tract  being  the  last  that  they 
can  oTer  part  with,  withont  throwing  themselves  back  npon 
iheir  natural  enemies,  it  was  no  more  than  right  that 
Gbremmeiil  should  deal  with  them,  as  tiiey  haye  done, 
Uberallj. 

As  an  eieJdenoe  of  the  immediate  value  of  that  tract  of 
land  to  QoTernsient,  and,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  over- 
whelming torment  of  emigration,  to  the  ^^Far  West^''  I  will 
relate  the  following  occun^enoe  which  took  place  at  Ihe 
elose  of  the  Treaty : — ^After  the  Treaty  was  signed  and 
witnessed,  Governor  i)o<^  addressed  a  few  very  judicious 
and  admonitory  sentences  to  the  chieft  and  braves,  which 
he  iliuahed  by  requesting  them  to  move  their  families,  and 
all  their  property  from  this  tract,  within  one  month,  which 
timehe  would  allow  them  to  make  room  for  the  whites. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  among  the  chie& 
and  braves,, by  this  suggestion,  and  a  hearty  laugh  ensued, 
ihe  cause  of  which  was  soon  after  explained  by  one  of  them 
in  the  fdlowing  manner  :-^ 

"My  fiither,  we  have  to  laugh — ^we  require  no  time  to 
move — ^we  have  all  left  the  lands  abeady,  and  sold  our 
wigwams  to  Chemokemons  (white  men) — some  for  one 
hundred,  and  some  for  two  hundred  dollars,  before  we 
came  to  this  Treaty.  There  are  already  four  hundred 
Chemokemons  on  the  land,  and  several  hundred  more  on 
their  way  moving  in;  and  three  days  before  we  came  away, 
one  Chemokemon  sold  his  wigwam  to  another  Chemo- 
kemon  for  two  thousand  dollars,  to  build  a  great  town.*' 

In  this  wise  is  this  &ir  land  filling  up,  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  West  of  the  Mississippi — ^not  with  barbarians,  but 
with  people  from  the  East,  enlightened  and  intelligent — 
with  industry  and  perseverance  that  will  soon  rear  from 
the  soil  all  the  luxuries,  and  add  to  the  surface,  all  the 
taste  and  comforts  of  Eastern  refinement 

The  Treaty  itself  in  all  its  forms,  was  a  scene  of  interest, 
and  Kee-O'huk  was  the  principal  speaker,  on  the  occasion, 
being  recognized  as  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe.    He  is  a 
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very  subtle  and  dignified  man,  and  well  fitted  to  wield  the 
destinies  of  his  nation.  The  poor  dethroned  monarch,  old 
Bkck  Hawk,  was  present,  and  looked  an  object  of  pity. 
With  an  old  firock  coat  and  brown  hat  on,  and  a  cane  in 
his  hand,  he  stood  the  whole  time  outside  of  the  group,  and 
in  dumb  and  dismal  silence,  with  his  sons  by  the  side  of 
him,  and  also  his  quondam  aide-de  camp,  Nah-pope,  and  the 
prophet  They  were  not  allowed  to  speak,  nor  even  to 
sign  the  Treaty.  Nah-pcpe  rose,  howeyer,  and  commenced 
a  very  earnest  speech  on  the  subject  of  temperance  I  but 
Qoyemor  Dodge  ordered  him  to  sit  down,  (as  being  out  of 
order),  which  probably  saved  him  from  a  much  more  jpe- 
remptory  command  from  Kee-o-huk^  who  was  rising  at  that 
moment,  with  looks  on  his  fiice  that  the  Devil  himself 
might  have  shrunk  from.  This  Letter  I  must  end  here, 
observing,  before  I  say  adieu,  that  I  have  been  catering  for 
the  public  during  this  summer  at  a  dyfficuU  (and  almost 
cruel)  rate;  and  iS,  in  my  over-exertions  to  graq)  at  material 
for  their  future  entertainment,  the  cold  hand  of  winter 
should  be  prematurely  laid  upon  me  and  my  works  in  this 
Northern  region,  the  world,. I  am  sure,  will  be  disposed  to 
pity,  rather  than  censure  me  for  my  delay. 
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LETTEE  No.  LVH. 

FOBT  MOULTRIE,  SOUTH  OABOUNA. 

SiKCS  the  date  of  mj  last  Letter,  I  have  been  a  wanderer 
as  usual,  and  am  now  at  least  two  thousand  miles  firom  the 
place  where  it  was  dated.  At  this  place  are  held  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Seminolees  and  Euchees,  prisoners 
of  war,  who  are  to  be  kept  here  awhile  longer,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  country  assigned  them,  seven  hundred  miles 
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West  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fourteen  hundred  from  this. 
The  fSunous  Os-ce-o-la  is  amongst  the  prisoners;  and  also 
Mick^no-pahj  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  Cloudy  King 
Philip^  and  several  others  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
nation,  who  have  celebrated  themselves  in  the  war  that 
is  now  waging  with  the  United  States  Government 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  of  my  undertaking  in  an 
epistle  of  this  kind,  to  give  a  full  account  of  this  tribe,  of 
their  early  history,  of  their  former  or  present  location,  or 
of  their  present  condition,  and  the  disastrous  war  they  are 
now  waging  with  the  United  States  Government,  who  have 
held  an  invading  army  in  their  country  for  four  or  five 
years,  endeavoring  to  dispossess  them  and  compel  them  to 
remove  to  the  West,  in  compliance  with  Treaty  stipulations. 
These  are  subjects  generally  understood  already  (being  mat- 
ters of  history),  and  I  leave  them  to  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  do  them  more  complete  justice  than  I  could  think  of 
doing  at  this  time,  with  the  little  space  that  I  could  allow 
them ;  in  the  confident  hope  that  justice  may  be  meted  out 
to  them,  at  least  by  the  historian,  if  it  should  not  be  by 
their  great  Guardian,  who  takes  it  upon  herself,  as  with  all 
the  tribes,  affectionately  to  call  ihem  her  ^^  rtd  childrmP 

For  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  Seminolees,  it  may 
be  proper  for  me  here  just  to  remark,  that  they  are  a  tribe 
of  three  or  four  thousand,  occupying  the  peninsula  of 
Florida — and  speaking  the  language  of  the  Creeks,  of 
whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  and  who  were  once  a  part 
of  the  same  tribe. 

The  word  Seminolee  is  a  Creek  word,  signifying  run- 
aways ;  a  name  which  was  given  to  a  part  of  the  Creek 
nation,  who  emigrated  in  a  body  to  a  country  farther 
South,  where  they  have  lived  to  the  present  day ;  and  con- 
tinually extended  their  dominions  by  overruning  the  once 
numerous  tribe  that  occupied  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  Florida  Cape,  called  the  Euchees ;  whom  they  have  at 
last  nearly  annihilated,  and  taken  the  mere  remnant  of 
them  in,  as  a  part  of  their  tribe.    With  this  tribe  the 
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CteVeniinezit  hare  been  engaged  in  deadly  and  disastrons 
war&ie  for  four  or  five  jears ;  endeavoring  to  remove  tliem 
from  their  land%  in  oompliance  with  a  Treaty  stipulation, 
which.  Uie  Government  clwns  to  hare  been  justly  made, 
imd  which  the  Seminolees  avefr,  was  not.  Many  millions  of 
money,  and  some  hundreds  of  lives  of  officers  and  men 
have  already  been  expended  in.  the  attempt  to  dislodge 
ifaem;  and  mnph  more  will  doubUess.  be  yet  spent  before 
ihdy/oan  be  removed  from  their  almost  impeuetrable 
swamps  and  hiding-places,  to  .which  they  ean,  for  years  to 
pome,  retreat ;  and  from  which  they  wiU  be  enabled,  and  no 
doubt  disposed,  in  their  exasperated  state,  to  make  con- 
^ual  salUes  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  defenodess  inhabir 
tants  of  the  jcountry ;  carrying  thw  relentless  feelings  to  be 
feezed  in  cruel  vengeance  on  the  unoffending  and  inooeent^ 
;  ThB  prisoDOTs  who  are  held  here,  to  the  number  of  two 
4iundred  and  fifty,  men,  woihen,  and  children,  have  been 
captured  during  the  recent  part  of  this  war&re,  and  amongst 
them  the  distinguished  personages  whom  I  named  a  few 
^oiaents  since ;  of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  at  this  time 
is  Os*ce*Orla,  commonly  called  Powell,  as  he  is  generally 
^supposed  to  be  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  a  white  man  (by  that 
i^oaine),  and  a  Creek  woman. 

*Tbe  above  Letter  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1838,  and  by  the 
Secretary  at  War's  Report,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  Is  seen  that  thirty- 
%ix  mflliofns  of  dollars  had  been  already  expended  in  the  Seminolee  war, 
ai  well  as  the  liYes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  officen  and  men,  and 
defencdesa  lohahitants,  who  haye  &llen  victims  to  the  yfolenceof  the 
enraged  sayagea  and  diseases  of  the  climate.  And  at  the  present  date, 
Angnst  1841, 1  see  by  the  American  papers,  that  the  war  is  being  pro- 
secnted  at  this  time  wifch  its  wonted  vigor ;  and  that  the  best  troops  in 
onr  country,  and  tiie  lives  of  onr  most  valued  officers  are  yet  jeapordised 
In  the  deadly  swamps  of  Florkia,  with  little  more  certainty  of  a  speecfy 
termination  of  the  war,  Uian  there  speared  five  years  ago. 

The  world  wiU  pardon  me  for  saying  no  more  of  this  inglorious  war, 
for  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  too  near  the  end  of  my  book,  to  afford  it  the 
requisite  space ;  and  as  an  American  citi2en,  I  would  pray,  amongst 
thoutands  of  others,  that  all  books  yet  to  be  made,  might  have  as  good 
an  excuse  fiur  teaving  it  out , 
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I  have  painted  him  precisely  in  the  costume  in  which  he 
stood  for  his  picture,  even  to  a  string  and  a  trinket.  He 
wore  three  ostrich  feathers  in  his  head,  and  a  turban  made 
of  a  vari-colored  cotton  shawl — and  his  dress  was  chiefly 
of  cidicos,  with  a  handsome  bead  sash  or  belt  around  his 
waist,  and  his  rifle  in  his  hand. 

This  young  man  is,  no  doubt,  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, as  he  has  been  for  some  years  reputed,  and  doubileai 
looked  upon  by  the  Seminolees  as  the  master  spirit  and 
leader  of  the  tribe,  although  he  is  not  a  chie£  From  his 
boyhood,  he  had  led  an  energetic  and  desperate  sort  of  life^ 
which  had  secured  for  him  a  conspicuous  position  in  society ; 
and  when  the  desperate  circumstances  of  war  were  agitating 
his  country,  he  at  once  took  a  conspicuous  and  decided 
part;  and  in  some  way,  whether  he  deserved  it  or  not,  ac- 
quired an  influence  and  a  name  that  soon  sounded  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  amongst  the  In- 
dian trib^  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

This  gallant  fellow,  who  was,  undoubtedly,  captured  a 
few  months  since,  with  several  of  his  chie&  and  warriors, 
was  at  first  brought  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  in  Florida,  and  after- 
wards sent  to  this  place  for  safe-keeping,  where  he  is 
grieving  with  a  broken  spirit,  and  ready  to  die,  cursing 
white  men,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of  his  breath. 

The  surgeon  of  the  post.  Dr.  Weedon,  who  has  charge 
of  him,  and  has  been  with  him  ever  since  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  has  told  me  from  day  to  day,  that  he  will  not  live 
many  weeks ;  and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  he  will,  from 
the  rapid  decline  I  have  observed  in  his  face  and  his  flesh 
since  I  arrived  here. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  occupied 
a  large  room  in  the  officers'  quarters,  by  the  politeness  of 
Captain  Morrison,  who  has  command  of  the  post,  and 
charge  of  the  prisoners ;  and  on  every  evening,  after  paint- 
ing all  day  at  their  portraits,  I  have  had  Os-ce-ola,  Mick-e- 
no-pa.  Cloud,  Co-a-had-jo,  King  Philip,  and  others  in  my 
room,  until  a  late  hour  at  night,  where  they  have  taken 
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great  pains  to  give  me  an  aocount  of  the  war,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  captared,  of  which  they  complain  bit- 
terly. 

I  am  folly  convincedi  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
learned  from  the  lips  of  Osceola,  and  from  the  chie&  who 
are  around  him,  that  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and 
one  entitled  to  a  better  fkte. 

In  stature  he  is  about  at  mediocrity,  with  an  elastic  and 
graceful  movement;  in  his  £eu3e  he  is  good  looking,  with 
rather  an  effeminate  smile ;  but  of  so  peculiar  a  character, 
that  the  world  may  be  ransacked  oyer  without  finding 
another  just  like  it.  In  his  manners,  and  all  his  moye- 
ments  in  company,  he  is  polite  and  gentlemanly,  though 
all  his  conversation  is  entirely  in  his  own  tongue ;  and  his 
general  appearance  and  actions,  those  of  a  Ml-blooded  and 
wild  Indian. 


LETTER  No.  LVm 
NORTH  WESTERN  FRONTIER. 

HAVlNa  fiDished  my  travels  in  the  "  Far  West'*  for  awhile^ 
and  being  detained  a  little  time,  sans  oocupatiorij  in  my 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  transit  of  what  in  common  parlance 
is  denominated  the  Frontier ;  I  have  seated  myself  down  to 
give  some  further  account  of  it^  and  of  the  doings  and 
habits  of  people,  both  red  and  white,  who  live  upon  it 

The  Frontier  may  properly  be  denominated  the  fleeting 

and  unsettled  line  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 

the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles ; 

which  indefinitely  separates  civilized  from  Indian  popu- 
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lation — a  moving  barrier,  where  the  unrestrained  aod 
natural  propensities  of  two  people  are  conoentrated,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  lawless  iniquity,  that  offends  Heaven,  and 
holds  in  mutual  ignonmoe  of  each  other,  the  honorable  and 
virtuous  portions  of  two  people,  which  seem  destined  never 
to  meet. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  ^istles,  the 
reader  will  agree  that  I  have  pretty  closely  adhered  to  my 
promise  made  in  the  eotnmencement  of  them ;  that  I  should 
confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  people  I  have  visited,  and 
customs  that  I  have  Men,  rather  than  by  taking  up  his  time 
with  matter  that  might  be  gleaned  firom  books.  He  will 
also  agree,  that  I  have  principally  devoted  my  pages,  as  I 
promised,  to  an  account  of  the  condition  and  customs  of 
those  Indians  whom  I  have  found  entirely  beyond  the 
Frontier,  acting  and  living  as  Nature  taught  them  to  live 
and  act  without  the  examples,  and  consequently  without 
the  taints  of  civilized  encroachments. 
^  He  will,  I  flatter  myself  also  yield  me  some  credit 
for  devoting  the  time  and  space  I  have  occupied  in  my  first 
i^peal  to  the  world,  entirely  to  the  condition  and  actions 
of  the  livinff^  rather  than  &tiguing  him  with  theories  of  the 
living  or  the  dead.  I  have  theories  enough  of  my  own, 
and  have  as  closely  examined  the  condition  and  customs  of 
these  people  on  the  Frontier,  as  those  living  beyoiid  iV— 
and  also  their  pasl^  and  present,  and  prospective  history ; 
but  the  reader  will  have  learned,  that  my  chief  object  in 
these  Letters,  has  been  not  only  to  describe  what  I  have 
seen^  but  of  those  things,  such  as  I  deemed  the  most  novel 
and  least  understood ;  which  has  of  course  confined  my 
remarks  heretofore,  mostly  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
those  tribes  living  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature. 

And  as  I  have  now  a  little  leisure,  and  no  particular  tribes 
before  me  to  speak  o^  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  glance 
my  eye  over  the  whole  Indian  countay  for  awhile,  both 
along  the  Frontier  and  beyond  it ;  taking  a  hasty  and  brief 
survey  of  them,  and  their  prospects  in  the  aggregate ;  and 
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by  not  smng  quite  as  distinotly  as  I  have  hoea  in  the  habit 
of  doing  heretofore,  taking  pains  to  tell  a  little  more  em- 
phatically  what  I  thinks  and  what  I  have  thought  of  those 
things  that  I  have  seen,  and  yet  have  told  but  in  part 

I  have  seen  a  vast  many  of  these  wild  people  in  my 
travels,  it  will  be  admitted  by  alL  And  I  have  had  tcMls 
and  difficulties,  and  dangers  to  encounter  in  paying  them 
my  visits ;  yet  I  have  had  my  pleasures  as  I  went  along, 
in  shaking  their  friendly  hands,  that  never  had  felt  the 
contaminating  touch  of  moneys  or  the  withering  embrace 
of  pockets;  I  have  shared  the  comforts  of  their  hospitable 
wigwams,  and  always  have  been  preserved  unharmed  in 
their  country.  And  if  I  have  spoken,  or  am  to  speak  of 
them,  with  a  seeming  bias,  the  reader  will  know  what  al- 
lowance to  make  for  me,  who  am  standing  as  the  champion 
of  a  people,  who  have  treated  me  kindly,  of  whom  I  feel 
bound  to  speak  well ;  and  who  have  no  means  of  speaking 
for  themselves. 

Of  the  dead,  to  speak  kindly,  and  to  their  charaoter  to 
render  justice,  is  always  a  praiseworthy  act ;  but  it  is  yet 
&r  more  charitable  to  extend  the  hand  of  liberaUty,  or  to 
hold  the  scale  of  justice,  to  the  Jiving  who  are  able  to  feel 
the  benefit  of  it  Justice  to  the  dead  is  generally  a  charity, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  kindness  to  living  friends ;  but  to  the 
poor  Indian  dead,  if  it  is  meted  out  at  all,  which  is  seldom 
the  case,  it  is  thrown  to  the  grave  with  him,  where  he  has 
generally  gone  without  friends  left  behind  him  to  inhefit 
the  little  fame  that  is  reluctantly  allowed  him  while  living, 
and  much  less  likely  to  be  awarded  to  him  when  dead.  Of 
the  thousands  and  millions,  therefore,  of  these  poor  fellows 
who  are  dead,  and  whom  we  have  thrown  into  their  graves, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  could  now  say,  that  would  do  them 
any  good,  or  that  would  not  answer  the  world  as  well  at  a 
future  time  as  at  the  present ;  while  there  is  a  debt  that  we 
are  owing  to  those  of  them  who  are  yet  living,  which  I 
think  justly  demands  our  attention,  and  all  our  sympathies 
at  this  moment. 
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The  peonliar  oondition  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
template these  most  unfortunate  people  at  this  time- 
hastening  to  destruction  and  eztinctioni  as  they  evidently 
are,  lays  an  uncompromising  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  gives  a  deep  interest  and  value  to 
such  records  as  are  tmly  made — setting  up,  and  perpet- 
uating from  the  life,  their  true  native  character  and  customs. 

If  the  great  fitmily  of  North  American  Indians  were  all 
dying  by  a  scourge  or  epidemic  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
natural,  and-  a  virtue,  to  weep  for  them ;  but  merely  to 
sympathize  with  them  (and  but  partially  to  do  that)  when 
they  are  dying  at  our  hands,  and  rendering  their  glebe  to 
our  possession,  would  be  to  subvert  the  simplest  law  of 
Nature,  and  turn  civilized  man,  with  all  his  boasted  virtues, 
back  to  worse  than  savage  barbarism. 

Justice  to  a  nation  who  are  dying,  need  never  be  expected 
from  the  hands  of  their  destroyers ;  and  where  ii\justice  and 
iiyury  are  visited  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless,  from  ten 
thousand  hands — ^from  Governments — ^monopolies  and  indi- 
viduals— the  offence  is  lost  in  the  inseven^le  iniquity  in 
which  all  join,  and  for  which  nobody  is  answerable,  unless 
it  be  for  their  respective  amounts  at  a  final  day  of 
retribution. 

Long  and  cruel  experience  has  well  proved  that  it  is 
impossible  for  enlightened  Governments  or  money -making 
individuals  to  deal  with  these  credulous  and  unsophisticated 
people,  without  the  sin  of  injustice ;  but  the  humble  biog- 
rapher or  historian,  who  goes  amongst  them  from  a  different 
motive,  may  come  out  of  their  country  with  his  hands  and 
his  conscience  dean,  and  himself  an  anomaly,  a  white  man 
dealing  with  Indians,  and  meting  out  justice  to  them ;  which 
I  hope  it  may  be  my  good  province  to  do  with  my  pen  and 
my  brash,  with  which  at  least,  I  will  have  the  singular  and 
valuable  satis&otion  of  having  done  them  no  harm. 

With  this  view,  and  a  desire  to  render  justice  to  my 
readers  also,  I  have  much  yet  to  say  of  the  general  appear* 
anoe  and  character  of  the  Indians— of  their  condition  and 
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Iretftment ;  and  &r  more,  I  fear,  than  I  can  allot  to  the  fitde 
apaoe  I  have  designed  ftir  ihe  completion  of  tbeae  efHsUet. 

Of  the  general  appeanmee  oi  the  N<Nrth  Amerioan  In- 
diana, much  might  be  yet  said,  that  would  be  neur  uaA 
initmotiTe.  In  daiure^  m  1  have  ahready  said,  there  are 
•ome  of  the  tribes  that  are  oonsiderablj  above  the  ordinaiy 
hei^  of  man,  and  others  that  are  evidently  below  k; 
allowing  their  average  to  be  about  eqnal  to  that  of  their 
&lIow-men  in  the  civilized  world.  In  girth  tiiey  are  lesB, 
and  Hgfater  in  their  Umbi^  and  almost  entirely  free  firom 
corpnleocy  or  oseless  flesh.  Their  bc»ies  are  lighter,  their 
abdls  are  thinner,  and  their  nrasdes  leas  hard  than  those 
of  ftei^  civilized  neighbors,  extepAng  in  the  legs  and  feet, 
whdse  they  are  brought  into  more  continual  action  by  dieir 
violent  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  whidi  swells  the 
muadesand  gives  them  great  strength  in  those  fimbs,  wMoh 
is  often  quite  as  con^icuous  as  the  extraordinaiy  devel(q>- 
ment  of  muscles  in  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  our  lab<Mring 
men. 

Although  the  Indians  are  generally  narrow  in  the 
•honldets,  and  less  powerful  with  the  arms,  yet  it  does  not 
always  happen  by  any  means,  that  th^  are  so  effibminate 
as  they  look,  and  so  widely  inferior  in  brachial  strength,  as 
the  spedtatmr  is  apt  to  believe,  from  the  smooth  and  rounded 
appearance  of  their  Umbs.  The  contrast  between  one  of 
our  laboring  men  when  he  denudes  his  limbs,  and  the  figure 
of  a  naked  Indian  is  to  be  sure  very  striking,  and  entirely 
too  much'SO,  for  the  actual  difibrence  in  the  power  of  the 
two  persons.  There  are  several  reasons  tor  this  whidi 
account  for  so  disproportionate  a  contrast  and  should  be 
named. 

The  laboring  man  who  is  using  his  limbs  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  &o^  sweats  them 
with  the  weight  of  clothes  which  be  has  on  him,  which 
softens  the  integuments  and  the  flesh,  leaving  the  muscles 
to  stand  out  in  more  coni^iouous  relief  when  they  are 
exposed:  whilst  the  Indian,  who  exercises  his  limbs  for  th6 
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nosl  of  his  life  denuded  and  exposed  to  the  air,  gets  over 
bis  HTOsoles  a  flicker  and  more  compact  layer  of  integuments 
fwiiioh  hide  them  from  the  view,  leaving  the  caaxud  spectator, 
who  sees  them  ovlj  at  rest,  to  suppose  them  too  Ascidedl j 
infiBriorto  those  which  are  found  amongst  people  of  his  own 
joolor.  Of  mnscoiar  strength,  in  the  legs,  I  have  met  manj 
of  tise  most  extraordinary  instances  in  the  Indian  country, 
that  ever  I  have  seen  in  my  life ;  and  I  have  watched  and 
studied  sd<dfc  finr  hours  together  with  utter  surprise  and 
admiratioii,  in  the  violent  exertioils  of  their  dances,  where 
they  leap  and  jump  with  every  nerve  strung,  and  every 
inxook  swelled,  till  tlmir  1^  will  often  look  like  a  bundle 
of  ^opes,  rather  than  a  mass  of  human  flesh.  And  from  all 
that  I  have  seen,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  that  whatever  diffar- 
lexices  there  may  be  between  the  North  American  Indians 
and  their  civilized  neighbors  in  the  above  respects,  they 
are  .decidedly  the  nsults  of:  different  habits  of  life  and 
modes  of  education  rather  than  of  any  difiiaanenoe  in  constii- 
tuAion.  And  I  would  also  venture  the  assertion,  that  he 
who  would  see  the  Indian  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  his 
tnnsclefl^.xnust  see  him  in  motion ;  and  he  who  would  get  a 
perfect  study  for  an  Hercules  or  an  Atlas,  riu>uld  take  a 
atone-ottsonfor  the  upper  part  of  his  figure,  and  a  Oaman- 
lofaee  or  a  Blaokfoot  Indian  from  the  waist  downwards  to  the 
foet. 

There  is  a  general  and  striking  diaracter  in  the  facial 
mitline  of  the  North  American  Indians,  which  is  bold  and 
fr»e^  and  would  seem  at  once  to  stamp  them  as  distinct  from 
natives  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their  noses  are 
generally  prominent  and  aquiline — a^ud  the  whole  face,  if 
divested  of  paint  and  copper-color,  would  seem  to  approach 
io  the  bold  and  Buropean  chaaacter.  Many  travellers  have 
thought  lliat  their  eyes  were  smaller  than  those  a! 
Europeans;  and  there  is  good  cause  for  one  to  believe  so, 
if  he  judges  from  first  impressions,  without  taking  pains  te 
inquire  into  the  truth  and  causes  of  things.  I  have  been 
ftruck,  as  most  travellers  no  doubt  have,  with  the  want  of 
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expaoBion  and  apparent  smallness  of  the  Indians'  eyes, 
which  I  have  found  upon  examination,  to  be  principally  the 
efiEect  of  continual  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  without  the  shields  that  are  used  by  the  civilizei 
world ;  and  also  when  in-doors,  and  free  from  those  causes, 
subjected  generally  to  one  more  distressing,  and  calculated 
to  produce  similar  results,  the  smoke  that  almost  continually 
hangs  about  their  wigwams,  which  necessarily  contrada 
the  lids  of  the  eyes,  forbidding  that  full  flame  and  expansion 
of  the  eye,  that  the  cod  and  dear  shades  of  our  dvilized 
domicils  are  cdculated  to  promote. 

The  teeth  of  the  Indians  are  generally  regular  and  sound, 
and  wonderfully  preserved  to  old  age;  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fiiot  that  they  live  without  the  spices  of  life — without 
saccharine  and  without  sdt,  which  are  equally  destructiye 
to  teeth,  in  dvilized  communities.  Their  teeth  though 
sound,  are  not  white,  having  a  yellowish  cast ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  n^ro's  teeih  are  "  like  ivory,''  they 
look  white — set  as  they  are  in  bronze^  as  any  one  with  a 
iokrable  set  of  teeth  can  easily  test,  by  painting  his  &oe  the 
cdor  of  an  Indian,  and  grinning  for  a  moment  in  his 
looking-glass. 

Beards  they  generally  have  not,  esteeming  them  great 
vulgarities,  and  using  every  possible  means  to  eradicate 
them  whenever  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  annoyed 
with  them.  Different  writers  have  been  very  much  at 
variance  on  this  subject  ever  since  the  first  accounts  given 
of  these  people ;  and  there  seems  still  an  unsatisfied  curi- 
osity on  the  subject,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  say  that  I 
could  put  entirely  at  rest 

From  the  best  information  that  I  could  obtain  amongst 
forty-eight  tribes  that  I  have  visited,  I  fed  authorized  to 
say,  that,  amongst  the  wild  tribes,  where  they  have  made 
no  efforts  to  imitate  white  men,  at  least,  the  proportion  of 
eighteen  out  of  twenty,  by  nature,  are  entirely  without  the 
appearance  of  a  beard;  and  of  the  very  fbw  who  have  them 
by  nature,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  eradicate  it  by  plnddng 
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il  out  seyeral  times  in  successioiii  precisely  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  when  its  growth  is  suooessftiUy  arrested ;  and  oc- 
casionally one  may  be  seen,  who  has  omitted  to  destroy  it 
at  that  time,  and  subjects  his  chin' to  the  repeated  pains  of 
its  extractions,  which  he  is  performing  with  a  pair  of  clam- 
shells or  other  tweezers,  nearly  every  day  of  his  life — and 
occasionally  again,  but  still  more  rarely,  one  is  found,  who 
from  carelessness  or  inclination,  has  omitted  both  of  these, 
and  is  allowing  it  to  grow  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  two 
on  his  chin  in  which  case  it  is  generally  yery  soft,  and  ex- 
ceedingly sparse.  Wherever  there  is  a  cross  of  the  blood 
with  the  European  or  African,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
along  the  frontier,  a  proportionate  beard  is  the  result ;  and 
it  is  allowed  to  grow,  or  is  plucked  out  with  much  toil,  and 
with  great  pain. 

There  has  been  much  speculation,  and  great  variety  of 
opinions,  as  to  the  results  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
European  and  African  population  with  the  Indians  on  the 
borders;  and  T  would  not  uudertake  to^lecide  so  difficult 
a  question,  though  I  cannot  help  but  express  my  opinion, 
which  is  made  up  from  the  vast  many  instances  that  I  have 
seen,  that  generally  speaking,  these  half-breed  specimens 
are  in  both  instances  a  decided  deterioration  from  the  two 
stocks  from  which  they  have  sprung;  which  I  grant  may 
be  the  consequence  that  generally  flows  from  illicit  inter- 
course, and  from  the  inferior  rank  in  which  they  are  held 
by  both,  (which  is  mostiy  confined  to  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  portions  of  society),  rather  than  from  any  consti* 
tutional  objection,  necessarily  growing  out  of  the  amalga- 
mation. 

The  finest  built  and  most  powerftil  men  that  I  have  ever 
yet  seen,  have  been  some  of  the  last-mentioned,  the  negro 
and  the  North  American  Indian  mixed,  of  equal  blood. 
These  instances  are  rare,  to  be  sure,  yet  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  amongst  the  Seminolees  and  Cherokees,  and  also 
amongst  the  Ci&manchees,  even,  and  the  Caddoes ;  and  I 
account  for  it  in  this  way :  From  the  slave-holding  States 
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to  the  hoAtt  of  the  coxmtTj  of  %  wild  tribe  of  Indianii 
through  almost  boundless  and  impassable  wilds  and 
swampsy  for  hundreds  of  miks,  it  requires  a  negro  of  ex 
traordinary  leg,  and  courage  aiid  perseverance,  to  travd 
absoonding  from  his  master^s  fleldsi  to  throw  1»imaA>f  into 
a  tribe  of  wild  and  hostile  Indians,  for  the  enjoynieat  of 
his  liberty ;  of  which  ihere  are  occasional  instances^  and 
when  they  suooeed,  they  are  admired  by  the  savage;  and 
as  they  come  with  a  good  share  of  the  tridcs  and  arts  of 
civiliaation,  they  are  at  onoe  looked  upon  by  the  tribe,  as 
extraordinary  and  important  personi^es;  and  generally 
marry  the  dimghters  of  chie&,  tiius  uniting  theirs  with  the 
best  blood  in  the  nation,  which  pioduce  these  remarkably 
fine  and  powerfhl  men  that  I  have  spoken  of  above. 

Although  the  Indians  of  North  America,  where  dissipa> 
tion  and  disease  have  not  got  amongst  them,  undoubtedly 
are  a  longer  lived  and  healthier  race,  and  capable  of  endu* 
rii^  fiEur  more  bodily  privation  and  pain,  than  civilized 
people  can ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  difierences  are 
oonstitutionid,  or  anything  more  than  the  results  of  differ* 
•nt  circumstances,  and  a  difierent  education.  As  an  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  assertion,  I  wiU  allude  to  the 
hundreds  of  men  whom  I  have  seen,  and  travelled  with, 
who  have  been  for  several  years  together  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  in  the  employment  of  the  Fur  Companies; 
where  they  have  lived  exactly  upon  the  Indian  system, 
continually  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  the  weather,  and 
to  all  the  disappointments  and  privations  peculiar  to  that 
mode  of  life ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  hardy  and  healthy  race  of  men  in  my  life,  whilst 
they  remain  in  the  country ;  nor  aiiy  who  fall  to  pieces 
quicker  when  they  get  back  to  confined  and  dissipated 
life,  which  ihey  easily  Ml  into  when  they  return  to  thdr 
own  country. 

The  Indian  women,  who  are  oUiged  to  lead  lives  of  se- 
vere toil  and  drudgery,  become  exceedingly  healthy  and 
robust,  giving  easy  bir&  and  strong  constitutiond  to  their 
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children ;  whicli,  in  a  measore,  may  account  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  fewneaa  of  their  diaeaseSi  which  in  in&ncj  and 
diildhood  are  very  seldom  known  to  destroy  life. 

K  there  were  anything  like  an  equal  proportion  of  deaths 
amongst  the  Indian  children,  that  is  found  in  the  civilized 
portions  of  the  world,  the  Indian  country  would  long  since 
have  been  d^>opulated,  on  account  of  tiie  decided  dispro- 
portion of  children  they  produce.  It  is  a  very  rare  occur* 
xenoe  for  an  Indkui  woman  to  be  '' blessed^  with  more  tbao 
four  or  five  children  during  her  life ;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, they  seem  contented  with  two  or  three ;  when  in  civil- 
ized communities  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  to 
be  the  mother  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  to  bear  two 
or  even  three  at  a  time;  of  which  I  never  recollect  to  have 
met  an  instance  during  all  my  extensive  travels  in  the  In- 
dian country,  though  it  is  possible  that  I  might  occasionally 
have  passed  them. 

For  sa  striking  a  dissimilarity  as  there  evidently  is  be* 
tween  these  people,  and  those  living  according  to  the  more 
artificial  modes  of  life,  in  a  subject,  seemingly  alike  natural 
to  both,  the  reader  will  perhaps  expect  me  to  furnish  some 
rational  and  decisive  causes.  Several  very  plausible  rea- 
sons have  been  advanced  for  such  a  deficiency  on  the  park 
of  the  Indians,  by  authors  who  have  written  on  the  sulgecl^ 
but  whose  opinions  I  should  be  very  slow  to  adopt ;  inas* 
much  as  they  have  been  based  upon  the  Indian's  inferiorityi 
(as  the  same  authors  have  taken  great  pains  to  prove  in 
most  other  respects),  to  their  pale-faced  neighbors. 

I  know  of  but  one  decided  cause  for  this  difference,  which 
I  would  venture  to  advance,  and  which  I  confidently 
believe  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  increase 
of  their  families;  which  is  the  very  great  length  of  time 
that  the  women  submit  to  lactation,  generally  carrying  their 
children  at  the  breast  to  the  age  of  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  and  even  four  years  I  _ 

The  astonishing  ease  and  success  with  which  the  Indian 
women  pass  through  the  most  painful  and  most  trying  of 
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all  human  difficulties,  which  fidl  exclosiyelj  to  the  lot  ot 
the  gentler  sex,  ib  quite  equal,  I  hare  found  from  con- 
tinued enquiry,  to  the  representations  that  hare  often  been 
made  to  the  world  bj  other  trayellers,  who  haye  gone 
before  me.    Many  people  hare  thought  this  a  wise  pro- 
rision  of  Nature,  in  framing  the  constitution  of  these 
people,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  their  exposed  lires,  where 
thej  are  beyond  the  pale  of  skilful  surgeons,  and  the  nice 
little  comforts  that  visit  the*  sick  beds  in  the  enlightened 
world ;  but  I  nerer  have  been  willing  to  give  to  Nature 
quite  so  mnch  credit,  for  stepping  aside  of  her  own  rule^ 
which  I  believe  to  be  about  half  way  between — ^from  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  refinements  of  art,  and  its 
spices,  have  led  the  civilized  world  into  the  pains  and 
perils  of  one  unnatural  extreme ;  whilst  the  extraordinary 
fittigue  and  exposure,  and  habits  of  Indian  life,  have  greatly 
released  them  from  natural  pains,  on  the  other.    With  this 
view  of  the  case,  I  fully  believe  that  Nature  has  dealt 
everywhere  impartially ;  and  that,  if  from  their  childhood, 
our  mothers  had,  like  the  Indian  women,  carried  loads  like 
beasts  of  burden — ^and  those  over  the  longest  journeys, 
and  highest  mountains — ^had  swam  the  broadest  rivers — and 
galloped  about  for  months  and  even  years  of  their  lives, 
aetride  of  their  horses'  backs ;  we  should  have  taxed  them 
as  lightly  in  stepping  into  the  world,  as  an  Indian  pappoose 
does  its  mother,  who  ties  her  horse  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  for  half  an  hour,  and  before  night  overtakes  her 
travelling  companions  with  her  in&nt  in  her  arms,  which 
has  often  been  the  case. 

As  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  questions  that  suggests  itself  to  the 
enquiring  mind,  and  will  be  perhaps,  the  last  to  be  settled; 
I  shall  have  little  to  say  in  diis  place,  for  the  reason  that  so 
abstruse  a  subject,  and  one  so  barren  of  positive  proo^ 
would  require  in  its  discussion  too  much  circumstantial 
evidence  for  my  allowed  limits;  which  I  am  sure  the 
world  will  agree  will  be  filled  up  much  more  consistently 
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with  the  avowed  spirit  of  this  work,  hj  treating  of  ihat 
wliich  admits  of  an  abundance  of  proof— 'their  actual 
existence,  their  customs — and  misfortunes;  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  modes  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

For  a  professed  philanthropist^  I  should  deem  it  cruel 
and  hypocritical  to  waste  time  and  space  in  the  discussion 
of  a  subject,  ever  so  interesting,  (though  unimportant), 
when  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  these  people 
are  calling  Bo  loudly  upon  the  world  for  justice,  and  for 
mercy;  and  when  their  evanescent  existence  and  customs 
are  turning,  as  it  were,  on  a  wheel  before  us,  but  soon  to  be 
lost;  whilst  the  mystery  of  their  origin  can  as  weU  be 
fitthomed  at  a  future  day  as  now,  and  recorded  with  their 
exit 

Yeiy  many  people  look  upon  the  savages  of  this  vast 
countty,  as  an  ^^  Anomaly  in  Nature,^  and  their  existence 
and  origin,  and  locality,  things  that  needs  must  be  at  once 
accounted  for. 

Now,  if  the  world  will  allow  me,  (and  perhaps  ihey  may 
think  me  singular  for  saying  it),  T  would  say,  that  these 
are,  in  my  opinion,  natural  and  simple;  and,  like  all  other 
works  of  Nature,  destined  to  remain  a  mystery  to  mortal 
man;  and  if  man  be  anywhere  entitled  to  tiiie  name  of  an 
anomaly,  it  is  he  who  has  departed  the  &rthest  from  the 
fdmple  walks  and  actions  of  his  nature. 

It  seems  natural  to  enquire  at  once  who  these  people  are, 
and  from  whence  they  came ;  but  this  question  is  natural, 
only  because  we  are  out  of  nature.  To  an  Indian,  such  a 
question  would  seem  absurd — ^he  would  stand  aghast  and 
astounded  at  the  anomaly  before  him — ^himself  upon  his 
own  ground, ''  where  the  Great  Spirit  made  him** — hunting 
in  his  own  forests;  if  an  exotic,  with  a  ^pale  face,"  and 
from  across  the  ocean,  should  stand  before  him,  to  ask  him 
where  he  came  from,  and  how  he  got  there  1 

I  would  invite  this  querist,  this  votary  of  science,  to  sit 
upon  a  log  with  his  red  acquaintance,  and  answer  the 
following  questions : — 
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^^  You  white  man,  ifhae  you,  oome  fix>iii?^ 

^  From  Engknd,  aorosB  Uie  water." 

'<  How  white  man  oome  to  see  England  ?  how  70a  &oe 
come  to  got  white,  ha?" 

I  neter  jethaTe  been  made  toaee  the  neosmify of  showing 
how  these  people  eame  here^  or  that  they  came  here  at  all ; 
which  might  easily  have  been  done,  by  the  way  of 
Behring's  Straits  tram  the  North  of  Asia  I  should  much 
rather  dispense  with  sueh  a  nece$9ify^  than  nndertake  the 
other  neoeasitiesihat  mnst  follow  the  eetablishroent  o£  this; 
those  of  dM>wing  how  the  savages  paddled  or  drifted  in 
their  oanoes  fircHn  this  Continent^  after  they  had  got  here^  or 
from  the  Asiatic  Coast,  and  landed  on  iJl  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  which  we  find  to  be  inhabited  nearly  to  the  Souft 
Pole.  7or  myself  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  ftct,  which 
u  a  thing  certain,  and  to  be  relied  on,  that  this  Oontanent 
was  found  peopled  in  evetry  part,  by  savages ;  ^d  so,  nearly 
every  Island  in  the  South  Seas,  at  the  distance  of  several 
thocuaiid  miles  from  either  Continent;  and  I  am  quite 
willing  to  surrender  the  mystery-  to  aiUer  pens  than  my 
•own— 4o  tilieorists  who  may  have  tilie  time,  imd  the  means 
to  prove  to  the  world,  how  those  rude  people  wandered 
thete  in  their  bark  canoes,  without  water  for  their  sub- 
sistence, or  compasses  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 

The  North  American  Indiana,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
,lhe  South  Sea  Islands,  speaking  some  two  or  three  hundred 
.different  languages,  entirely  disimilar,  may  have  aU  sprung 
from  one  stock ;  and  the  Almighty,  B&et  creating  man,  for 
some  reason  that  is  un&thomable  to  human  wisdom,  might 
have  left  the  whole  vast  univense,  with  ka  severed  continents, 
aiid  its  thousand  distant  ides  everywhere  teeming  with 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  spread  out  for  man's  use;  and  there 
to  vegetate  Mid  rot,  fo(r  hundreds  and  eym  thousands  of 
centuries,  until  ultimate,  abetrad  accident  should  throw  him 
amongst  these  infinite  mysteries  of  creation ;  the  least  and 
most  insignificant  of  whidi  have  been  created  and  placed 
by  design.    Human  reason  is  weak,  and  human  ignorance 
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is  palpable,  when  man  attempts  to  approach  these  unsearch- 
able mysteries;  and  I  consider  human  discretion  well 
applied,  when  it  beckons  him  back  to  things  that  he  can 
comprehend ;  where  his  reason,  and  all  his  mental  energies 
can  be  employed  for  the  advancement  and  benefit  of  his 
species.  With  this  conviction,  I  feel  disposed  to  retreat  to 
the  ground  that  I  have  before  occupied — ^to  the  Indians  aa 
they  are,  and  where  they  are;  recording  among^  them 
living  evidences  whilst  they  live,  for  the  use  of  abler  theo- 
rists than  myself— who  may  labor  to  establish  their  origin, 
which  may  be  as  well  (and  perhaps  l^etter)  done,  a  (century 
hence,  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  reader  is  apprised,  that  I  have  nearly  filled  the  limits 
allotted  to  these  epistles ;  and  I  assure  him  that  a  vast  deal 
which  I  have  seen  must  remain  untold — whilst  from  the 
same  necessity,  I  must  tell  him  much  less  than  I  think,  and 
beg  to  be  pardoned  if  I  withold,  till  some  fature  occasion, 
many  of  my  reasons  for,  thinking, 

I  believe,  with  many  others,  that  the  North  American 
Indians  are  a  mixed  people — that  they  have  Jewish  blood 
in  their  veins,  though  I  would  not  assert,  as  some  have 
tmdertaken  to  prove,  i'  thai  they  are  Jew$y^  or  that  they  are 
^^  the  ten  lost  tribes  (f  leraelP  iVom  the  character  and  con- 
formation of  their  heads,  I  am  compelled  to  look  upon  them 
as  an  amalgam  race,  but  still  savages;  and  from  many  of 
their  customs,  which  seem  to  me,  to  be  peculiarly  Jewish, 
as  well  as  from  the  character  of  their  heads,  I  am  forced  to 
believe  that  some  part  of  those  ancient  tribes,  who  have' 
been  dispersed  by  Christians  in  so  many  ways,  and  in  so 
many  different  eras,  have  found  their  way  to  this  country, 
where  they  have  entered  amongst  the  native  stock,  and 
have  lived  and  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  until  their 
identity  has  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  greater 
numbers  of  their  new  acquaintance,  save  the  bold  and  deci- 
ded character  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  the  Indian 
races;  and  such  of  their  customs  as  the  Indians  were  pleased 
to  adopt,  and  which  they  have  preeerved  to  the  presentday« 
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I  am  indaoed  to  belieye  thus  from  the  very  manj 
customs  which  I  haye  witnessed  amongst  them,  that  appear 
to  be  decidedly  Jewish ;  and  many  of  them  so  peculiarly 
80,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible,  or  at  all  events, 
exceedingly  improbable,  that  two  people  in  a  state  of 
nature  should  have  hit  upon  them,  and  practiced  them  ex- 
actly alike. 

The  world  need  not  expect  me  to  decide  so  interesting 
and  difficult  a  question ;  but  I  am  sure  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  hear  simply  my  opinion,  which  I  give  in  this  place, 
quite  briefly,  and  with  the  utmost  respectful  deference  to 
those  who  think  differently.  I  claim  no  merit  whatever, 
lor  advancing  such  an  opinion,  which  is  not  new,  having 
been  in  several  works  advanced  to  the  world  by  &t  abler 
pens  than  my  own,  with  volumes  of  evidence,  to  the  cata- 
logue of  which  I  feel  quite  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  add  some 
new  proofe  in  the  proper  place.  If  I  could  establish  the 
feet  by  positive  proo^  I  should  claim  a  great  deal  of 
applause  from  the  world,  and  should,  no  doubt,  obtain  it; 
but,  like  everything  relating  to  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  these  unchronicled  people,  I  believe  this  question  is  one 
that  will  never  be  settled,  but  will  remain  open  for  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  which  will  be  variously  given,  and 
that  upon  circumstantial  evidence  alone. 

I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Continent  of  America, 
and  each  of  the  other  Oontinents,  have  had  their  aboriginal 
stocks,  peculiar  in  color  and  in  character — and  that  each  of 
these  native  stocks  has  undergone  repeated  mutations  (at 
periods,  of  which  history  has  kept  no  records),  by  erratic 
colonies  from  abroad,  that  have  been  engrafted  upon  them 
— mingling  with  them,  and  materially  affecting  their  origi- 
nal character.  By  this  process,  I  believe  that  the  North 
American  Indians,  even  where  we  find  them  in  their  wild- 
est condition,  are  several  degrees  removed  firom  their 
original  character;  and  that  one  of  their  principal  alloys 
has  been  a  part  of  those  dispersed  people,  who  have  mingled 
their  blood  and  their  customs  with  them,  and  even  in  their 
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new  disguise,  seem  destined  to  be  followed  up  with  oppres- 
sion and  endless  perseoution. 

The  first  and  most  striking  &ct  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians  that  refers  ns  to  the  Jews,  is  that  of  their 
worshipping  in  all  parts,  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Jehoyah,  as 
the  Hebrews  were  ordered  to  do  by  divine  precept,  instead 
of  a  plurality  of  gods,  as  ancient  pagans  and  heathens  did 
— and  their  idols  of  their  own  formation.  The  North 
American  Indians,  are  no  where  tdolatars — ^they  appeal  at 
once  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  know  of  no  mediator,  either 
personal  or  symbolical 

The  Indian  tribes  are  everywhere  divided  into  bands, 
with  chie&,  symbols,  badges,  &a,  and  many  of  their 
modes  of  worship  I  have  found  exceedingly  like  those  of 
the  Mosaic  institution.  The  Jews  had  their  sanctum  sane- 
torumsj  and  so  may  it  be  said  the  Indians^have,  in  their 
council  or  medicine-houses,  which  are  always  held  as  sacred 
places.  As  the  Jews  had,  they  have  their  high-priests  and 
their  prophets.  Amongst  the  Indians  as  amongst  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  worship 
with  the  men — and  in  ioll  cases  also  they  eat  separately. 
The  Indians  everywhere,  like  the  Jews,  believe  that  they 
are  the  favorite  people  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  they  are 
certainly,  like  those  ancient  ^people^  persecuied^  as  every 
man's  hand  seems  raised  against  them — and  they  like  the 
Jews,  destined  to  be  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  seem- 
ingly scourged  by  the  Almighty  and  despised  of  man. 

In  their  marriages,  the  Indiims,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews, 
uniformly  buy  their  vrives  by  giving  presents — and  in  many 
tribes,  veiy  closely  resemble  them  in  other  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  their  marriages. 

In  their  preparations  for  war,  and  in  peace-making,  they 
are  strikingly  similar.  In  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  burial 
of  the  dead  and  mourning,  they  are  also  similar. 

In  their  bathing  and  ablutions,  at  all  se£\^ons  of  tilie  year, 
as  a  part  of  their  religious  observances — having  separate 
places  for  men  and  women  to  perform  these  immersions — 
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ihey  reeemble  again.  And  the  oiist(Hn  amongst  the  women, 
of  absenting  themselyes  during  the  lunar  influenoeS|  is  ex- 
actly consonant  to  the  Mosaiclaw.  l^is  custom  of  ^^xim^toit 
is  an  uniform  one  amongst  the  different  tribes,  as  &r  as  I 
have  seen  them  in  their  primitive  state,  and  be  it  Jewish, 
natural  or  conventional,  it  is  an  indispensable  form  with 
ihese  wild  people,  who  are  setting  to  the  civQized  worid,  this 
and  many  other  examples  of  decency  and  propriety,  only  to 
be  laughed  at  by  their  wiser  neighbors,  who,  rather  than 
award  to  the  red  man  any  merit  for  them,  have  taken  ex* 
ceeding  pains  to  call  them  but  the  results  c^  ignorance  and 
guperatition. 

So,  in  nearly  every  fiunily  of  a  tribe,  will  be  found  a 
small  lodge,  large  enough  to  contain  one  person,  which  is 
erected  at  a  little  distance  fix>m  the  fiEunily  lodge,  and  occup 
pied  by  the  wife  or  the  daughter,  to  whose  possession  dr^ 
oumstanoes  allot  it ;  where  she  dwells  alone  until  she  is  pre- 
pared to  move  back,  and  in  the  meantime  the  touch  of  her 
hand  or  her  finger  to  the  chief's  lodge,  or  his  gun,  or  other 
article  of  his  household,  consigns  it  to  destruction  at  once; 
And  in  case  of  non-conf(»mity  to  this  indispensable  form,  a 
woman's  life  may,  in  some  tribes,  be  answerable  for  mis- 
fortunes that  hi^)pen  to  individuals  or  the  tribe,  in  the  ii^ 
terim. 

After  this  season  of  separation,  puriJUmium  in  rcuiniBg 
water,  and  anmmdinff,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  command,  is  requisite  before  she  can  enter  the  femity 
lodge.  Such  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  observances 
amongst  these  pec^e  in  their  wild  state;  but  along  the 
Frontier,  where  white  people  have  laughed  at  them  for  the^ 
forms,  they  have  departed  from  this,  as  from  nearly  everyt- 
thing  else  that  is  native  and  original  about  them. 

In  their  feasts,  faulting^  and  sacrificing,  thef  are  exceedingl j 
like  those  ancient*  people.  Many  of  tixem  have  a  feast 
dosely  resembling  the  annual  feast  of  the  Je^irisb  passover ; 
and  amongst  others,  sat  occasion  mudi  like  the  Israelitish 
feast  of  the  tabernacles,  which  lasted  eight  dayS|  (when 
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history  tells  us  they  earned  bundles  of  vnlhw  loug?^,  and 
&sted  several  days  and  nights)  making  sacrifices  of  the  first 
froits  and  best  of  everything,  closely  resembling  the  sin- 
oflfering  and  peaoe*K>ffering  of  the  Hebrews.* 

These,  and  many  others  of  their  customs  would  seem  to 
be  decidedly  Jewish ;  yet  it  is  for  the  world  to  ^ecide  how 
many  of  theih,  or  whether  all  of  them,  might  be  natural  to 
all  people,  and,  therefore,  as  well  practiced  by  these  people 
in  a  state  of  nature,  as  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  foreign 
nation. 

Amongst  the  list  of  their  customs  however,  we  mdet  a 
number  which  had  their  origin  it  would  seem,  in  the  Jewish 
Ceremonial  code,  and  which  are  so  very  peculiar  in  their 
forms,  that  it  would  seem  quite  improbable,  and  almost  im^ 
possible,  that  two  difiEerent  people  should  ever  have  hit 
upon  ihem  alike,  without  some  knowledge  of  each  other. 
These  I  cof)sider,  go  farther  than  anything  else  as  evidence, 
and  carry,  in  my  mind,  conclusive  proof  that  these  people 
are  tinctured  with  Jewish  blood ;  even  though  the  Jewish 
sabbath  has  been  lost,  and  circumcision  probably  rejected ; 
and  dog's  fiesh,  which  was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews, 
continued  to  be  eaten  at  their  feasts  by  all  the  tribes  of 
Indians;  not  because  the  Jews  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  use  it,  but,  because  they  have  survived  only,  as  iheit 
blood  was  mixed  with  Uiat  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
have  imposed  on  that  mixed  blood  the  same  rules  and 
r^ulations  that  governed  the  members  of  the  tribes  in 
generaL 

Many  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  natives  o£  America 
are  all  from  one  stock,  and  their  languages  from  one  root--* 
tiiat  that  stock  is  exotic,  and  that  that  language  was  intro* 
duced  with  it.  And  the  reason  assigned  for  this  theory  is, 
thai  amongst  the  various  tribes,  there  is  a  reigning  similarity 

*  See  the  fonr  days'  religioiu  ceremonies  of  the  Mandans,  and  use  of 
the  willow  boughs,  and  sacrifices  of  fingers,  ftc.  in  Yd.  I.  pp.  251,  270 ; 
and  also  the  cnstom  of  war-chiefii  wearing  horns  on  their  head-dresses, 
like  tbe  Isiaelitlsh  chiefii  of  great  renown,  YoL  I.  p.  172, 173. 
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in  looks — and  in  their  languages  a  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other. 

Now,  if  all  the  world  were  to  argue  in  this  way,  I  should 
reason  just. in  the  other;  and  pronounce  this,  though 
evidence  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  very  fistr  fix>m  oondusive, 
inasmuch  {ui  it  is  &r  easier  and  more  natural  for  distinct 
tribes,  or  languages,  grouped  and  used  together  to  cusimikUe 
than  to  dissifnilate  ;  as  the  pebbles  on  a  sea-shore,  that  are 
washed  about  and  jostled  together,  lose  their  angles,  and 
incline  at  last  to  one  rounded  and  uniform  shape.  So  that 
if  there  had  been,  ab  origvne^  a  variety  of  different  stocks  in 
America,  with  different  complexions,  with  different  char- 
acters and  customs,  and  of  different  statures,  and  q>eaking 
entirely  different  tongues;  where  they  have  been  for  a 
series  of  centuries  living  neighbors  to  each  other,  moving 
about  and  intermarrying;  I  think  we  might  reasonably 
look  for  quite  as  great  a  similarity  in  their  personal 
appearance  and  languages,  as  we  now  find ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  all  from 
one  foreign  stock,  with  but  one  language,  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  conceive  how  or  in  what  space  of  time,  or  for 
what  purpose,  they  could  have  formed  so  many  tongues, 
and  so  widely  different,  as  those  that  are  now  spoken  on 
the  Continent 

It  is  evident  I  think,  that  if  an  island  or  oontinent  had 
been  peopled  with  black,  white  Imd  red;  a  succession  of* 
revolving  centuries  of  intercourse  amongst  these  different 
colors  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  bring  them  to  one 
standard  complexion,  when  no  computable  space  of  time, 
nor  any  conceivable  circumstances  could  restore  them 
again ;  re-producing  all,  or  either  of  the  distinct  colors, 
from  the  compound. 

That  cusUmu  should  be  found  similar,  or  many  of  them 
exactly  the  same,  on  the  most  opposite  parts  of  the  Conti 
nent,  is  still  less  surprising;  for  these  will  travel  more 
rapidly,  being  more  easily  taught  at  treaties  and  festivals 
between  hostile   bands,  or  disseminated   by  individuals 
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trayeUing  througli  neighboring  tribes,  whilst  languages 
and  blood  require  more  time  for  their  admixture. 

That  the  languages  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
should  be  found  to  be  so  numerous  at  this  day,  and  so 
rery  many  of  them  radically  difiEbreht,  is  a  subject  of  great 
surprise,  and  unaccountable,  whether  these  people  are 
derived  from  one  individual  stock,  or  fix>m  one  hundred, 
or  one  thousand. 

Though  languages  like  color  and  like  customs,  are 
calculated  to  assimilate,  under  the  circumstances  above 
named ;  yet  it  is  evident  that,  (if  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources),  they  have  been  unaccountably  kept  more  distinct 
than  the  others;  and  if  from  one  r(K>t,  have  still  more 
unaccountably  dissimilated  and  divided  into  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  two  thirds  of  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
are  entirely  and  radically  distinct;  whilst  amongst  the 
people  who  speak  them,  there  is  a  reigning  similarity  in 
looks,  in  features  and  in  customs,  which  would  go  very  far 
to  pronounce  them  one  &mily,  by  nature  or  by  con- 
vention. 

I  do  not  believe,  with  some  very  learned  and  distin- 
guished writers,  that  the  languages  of  the  North  American 
Indians  can  be  traced  to  one  root  or  to  three  or  four,  or 
any  number  of  distinct  idioms ;  nor  do  I  believe  all,  or  any 
one  of  them,  will  ever  be  fiiirly  traced  to  a  foreign  origin. 

If  the  looks  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  are  decidedly 
found  and  identified  with  these  people — and  also  those  of 
the  Japanese,  and  Galmuo  Tartars,  I  think  we  have  but 
little,  if  any  need  of  looking  for  the  Hebrew  language,  or 
either  of  the  others,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already 
given ;  for  the  feeble  colonies  of  these,  or  any  other  foreign 
people  that  might  have  fiJlen  by  accident  upon  the  shores 
of  this  great  Continent,  or  who  might  have  approached  it 
by  Behring's  Straits,  have  been  too  feeble  to  give  a  lan- 
guage to  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  people,  or  in  &ct  to 
i(hy  portion  of  them ;  being  in  all  probability,  in  great  part 
eut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  a  natural  foe;  leaving 
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enough  perhaps,  who  had  intermarried|  to  iBOCTilate  iSbrnt 
blood  and  their  costomfl ;  which  harexan,  like  a  drop  iaa 
bucket^  and  dif^j  tinotured  the  oharaoter  of  tdbee  who 
have  sternlj  resiited  iheir  langnagea,  whioh  would  nat* 
wallj,  under  snoh  eironmatanoes,  have  made  bat  Tety 
little  impiesaion* 

Snoh  I  oonaider  the  oo&dition  of  the  Jews  in  North 
Amerioa;  and  perhaps  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Madoo,  who  bj  somemeana^  and  aome  period 
that  I  cannot  name,  have  thrown  themselyes  npon  the 
shares  of  ibis  ooantT^,  and  amongst  the  ranks :  of  the 
flarages;  where,  from  deslniotive  wars  wiA  their  new 
neighbors,  they  have  been  overpowered,  and  perhi^  with 
the  ezoeption  of  those  who  had  intermarried,  they  have 
been  destroyed,  yet  leaving  amongst  the  savages  dedded 
marks  of  tiieir  character;  and  many  of  their  peculiaEr 
customs,  whidi  had  jdeased,  and  been  adopted  by  the 
savages,  while  they  had  sternly  resisted  <^en:  and  deci- 
dedly shut  out  and  discarded  their  language,  and  of  coorse 
obliterated  everything  of  their  history. 

That  there  should  often  be  found  contiguous  to  each 
other,  SQVefal  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language 
is  a  matter  €i  no  surprise  at  all ;  and  wherever  sudi  is  the 
case,  tbdre  is  resemblance  enough  also,  in  looks  and  ou» 
toms,  to  show  that  they  are  parts  of  tibe  same  tribes,  which 
have  comparatively  recently  severed  and  wandered  apart^ 
as  their  traditions  will  generally  show;  and  such  resttn- 
Uanoes  are  often  found  and  traced,  nearly  across  the  Om- 
tinent,  and  have  been  accounted  for  in  some  of  my  former 
Letters.  Several  very  learned  gentlemen,  whose  opinions 
I  would  treat  with  the  greatest  respect,  haveauppoeed  that 
ail  the  native  langoages  of  America  were  trtcealBte  to  diree 
or  four  roots;  a  position  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will 
be  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  for  them  to  maintain,  whilst 
remaining  at  home  and  consulting  books,  in  the  way  that 
too  many  theories  are  supported ;  and  one  infinitely  xooio 
difficult  to  prove  if  they  travel  amongst  the  di£EerMit  tribesi 
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and  collect  tbeir  own  information  as  thej  travel,*  I  am 
quite  certain  that  I  liaye  fomid  in  a  nnmber  of  instances, 
tribes  who  have  long  lived  neighbors  to  each  other,  and 
who,  from  continued  intercourse,  had  learned  mutually, 
many  words  of  each  other's  language,  and  adopted  them  for 
eommon  use  or  mottoes,  as  often,  or  ofbener  than  we  intro- 
duce the  French  or  Latin  phrases  in  our  conversation; 
from  which  the  casual  -nsitor  to  one  of  these  tribes,  might 
naturally  suppose  there  was  a  similarity  in  their  languages ; 
when  a  elosw  examiner  woidd  find  that  the  idioms  and 
struoture  of  the  several  languages  were  entirely  distinct 

I  believe  tiiat  in  this  way,  the  w^rld,  who  take  but  a 
0uperfi(Hal  glanoe  at  them,  are,  and  will  be,  led  into  continual 
error  on  this  intere^ing  subject ;  one  that  invites,  and  well 
deserves  from  those  learned  gentlemen,  a  fair  investigatiop 
by  them,  ^n  the  tpot ;  rather  than  so  limited  and  feeble  an 
examination  as  /have  been  able  to  make  of  it|  or  that  Aeg^ 
can  mi^e,  in  their  parlors,  at  so  great  a  distance  ftom  them, 
and  through  such  channels  as  they  are  obliged  to  look  to 
for  their  information. 

Amongst  the  tribes  that  I  have  visited,  I  consider  that 
ibirfy,  out  of  the  forty-eight,  aare  distinct  and  radically 

*  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I  have  introdnced  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  Tolnme,  Letter  B,  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  languages  of 
seyeral  adjoining  tribes  in  the  North  West,  from  which,  l^  torning  to  it 
they  can  easily  draw  their  own  inferences.  These  words  have  all  been 
written  down  by  myself  from  the  Indian's  months,  as  they  have  been 
oonectly  txanelated  to  me;  and  I  think  it  will  at  once  be  decided,  that 
there  is  very  little  affinity  or  resemblance,  if  any,  between  them.  I  have 
.therein  given  a  sample  of  the  Blackfoot  language,  yet,  of  that  immense 
tribe  who  all  class  under  the  name  of  Blackfoot,  there  are  the  Cotonn^s 
and  the  Grosventres  des  Prakies— whose  languages  are  entirely  distinct 
from  thJs^andalso  from  each  othcv**aiid  in  tl^e  tame  region,  and  neigb- 
.bors  to  them,  are  also  the  Chayennes^the  Knisteneanz,  the  Crows,  the 
Shodionees,  and  Pawnees;  all  of  whose  languages  are  as  distinct,  and 
aa  widely  different,  as  those  that  I  have  given.  These  fects,  I  think, 
without  my  going  firther,  will  fhlly  show  the  entire  dissimilarity  be- 
'tween  these  languages,  and  support  me  to  a  oertaia  extent,  at  a&  events, 
ia  ^  opiB(kA  I  have  advaneed  above. 
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different  in  their  langoages,  and  eighteen  are  dialects  <tf 
Bome  three  or  four.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  tot  the  off- 
hand theorists  of  the  scientifio  world,  who  do  not  go  nesr 
these  people,  to  arrange  and  classify  them;  and  a  very  clever 
•  thing  to  simply  the  subject,  and  bring  it,  like  everything 
else,  under  three  or  four  heads,  and  to  solve,  and  r€9oJve  it, 
by  as  many  simple  rules. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  to  this  subject,  or  to 
that  of  the  probable  origin  of  these  people,  the  dose  inves- 
tigation that  these  interesting  subjects  require  and  deserve; 
yet  I  have  travelled  and  observed  wough  amongst  them, 
and  collected  enough,  to  enable  me  to  form  decided 
opinions  of  my  own ;  and  in  my  conviction,  have  acquired 
confidence  enough  to  tell  them,  and^t  the  same  time  to 
recommend  to  the  Government  or  institutions  of  my  own 
country,  to  employ  men  of  science,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  protect  them  in  their  vitUa  to  these  tribes,  where  "  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,"  may  be  got ;  and  the  languages 
of  aU  the  tribes  that  are  yet  in  existence,  (many  of  which 
are  just  now  gasping  them  out  in  their  last  breath),  may 
be  snatched  and  preserved  from  oblivion ;  as  well  as  their 
looks  and  their  eustonu^  to  the  preservation  of  which  my 
labors  have  been  principally  devoted. 

I  undertake  to  say  to  such  gentlemen,  who  are  enthusiastic 
and  qualified,  that  here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
that  they  could  spend  the  energies  of  their  valuable  lives 
upon,  and  one  the  most  sure  to  secure  for  them  that 
immortality  for  which  it  is  natural  and  fair  for  all  men 
to  look. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  Letters,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  there  are  three  divisions  under  which 
the  North  American  Indians  may  be  justly  oonsid^ned; 
those,  who  are  dead — ^those  who  are  dying,  and  those  who 
are  yet  living  and  flourishing  in  their  primitive  condition. 
Of  the  dead,  T  have  little  to  say  at  present,  and  I  can  render 
them  no  service^— of  the  living,  there  is  much  to  be  said, 
ftnd  I  shall  regret  that  the  prescribed  limits  of  these  epistlefl^ 
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will  forbid  me  saying  all  that  I  desire  to  say  of  them  and 
their  condition. 

The  present  condition  of  these  once  numerous  people, 
contrasted  with  what  it  was,  and  what  it  is  soon  to  be,  is  a* 
subject  of  curious  interest,  as  well  as  some  importance,  to 
the  civilized  world — a  subject  well  entitled  to  the  attention, 
and  rery  justly  commanding  the  sympathies  of,  enlightened 
communities.  There  are  abundant  proo&  recorded  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  to  which  I  need  not  at  this 
time  more  particularly  refer,  to  show  that  this  very 
numerous  and  respectable  part  of  the  human  &mily,  which 
occupied  the  different  parts  of  North  America,  at  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  contained 
more  than  fourteen  millions,  who  have  been  reduced  since 
that  time,  and  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  that  settle- 
ment, to  something  less  than  two  millions  I 

This  is  a  startling  fstct,  and  one  which  carries  with  it,  if 
it  be  the  truth,  other  facts  and  their  results,  which  are 
equally  startling,  and  such  as  every  inquiring  mind  should 
look  into.  The  first  deduction  that  the  mind  draws  from 
such  premises,  is  the  rapid  declension  of  these  people, 
which  must  at  that  rate  be  going  on  at  this  day;  and  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  the  most  melancholy  result  of  their  final 
extinction. 

Of  this  sad  termination  of  their  existence,  there  need  not 
be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  man  who  will  read  the 
history  of  their  former  destruction ;  contemplating  them 
swept  already  from  two-thirds  of  the  Continent ;  and  who 
will  then  travel  as  I  have  done,  over  the  vast  extent  of 
Frontier,  and  witness  the  modes  by  which  the  poor  fellows 
are  falling,  whilst  contending  for  their  rights  with  acquisi- 
tive white  men.  Such  a  reader,  and  such  a  traveller 
I  venture  to  say,  if  he  has  not  the  heart  of  a  brute,  will 
shed  tears  for  them;  and  be  ready  to  admit  that  their 
character  and  customs,  are  at  this  time^  a  subject  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  rendered  peculiarly  so  from  the  feusts 
that  they  are  dying  at  the  hands  of  their  christian  neighbors ; 
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and,  firom  all  past  exp^encci  tbat  tliere  will  piobaU j  be 
no  effectual  plan  instituted,  that  will  save  tlie  remainder  (d 
them  from  a  similar  &te.  As  they  stand  at  this  day,  there 
may  be  four  or  fire  hundred  thousand  in  their  primhiTe 
state;  and  a  million  and  a  hal^  that  may  be  said  to  be 
semircivilized,  contending  with  the  sophistry  of  white 
men,  amongst  whom  they  are  timidly  and  unsuocesafully 
endearoring  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  aping  their  modes; 
whilst  they  are  swallowing  their  poisons,  and  yielding 
their  lands  and  their  liyes^  to  the  superior  tact  and  cunning 
of  their  merciless  cajolers. 

In  such  parts  of  their  community,  ibeir  customs  are 
uninteresting ;  being  but  poor  and  ridiculous  imitations  of 
those  that  are  bad  enough^  those  practiced  by  their  first 
teachers — ^but  in  their  primitiye  state,  their  modes  of  life  and 
character,  before  they  are  changed,  are  subjects  of  curious 
interest,  and  all  that  I  haTe  aimed  to  preserve.  Their 
personal  appearence,  their  dress,  and  many  <^  their  modes 
of  life,  I  have  already  described. 

For  their  Government,  which  is  purely  such  as  has  been 
dictated  to  them  by  Nature  and  necessity  alone,  they  are 
indebted  to  no  foreign,  native  or  civilized  nation*  For 
their  religion,  which  is  simply  Theism,  they  are  indebted 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  not  to  the  christian  world.  For 
their  modes  of  war,  they  owe  nothing  to  enlightened  nations 
— using  only  those  weapons,  and  those  modes  which  are 
prompted  by  nature,  and  within  the  means  of  Iheii  rude 
manufactures. 

If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  in  their  systems  of  polity  and 
jurisprudence,  the  efficacy  and  justice  that  are  dispensed 
in  civilized  institutions — if  we  do  not  find  in  their  religion 
the  light  and  the  grace  that  flow  firom  CSmstian  fidth — ^if 
in  wars  they  are  less  honorable,  and  wage  them  upon  a 
system  of  "  murderous  BtnUagem}^  it  is  the  duty  of  the  en- 
lightened world,  who  administer  justice  in  a  better  way — 
who  worship  in  a  more  acceptable  form — and  who  war  on 
a  more  honorahU  scale,  to  make  great  allowance  for  their 
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ignorance,  and  yield  to  their  credit,  the  tactj  that  if  their 
systems  are  less  wise,  they  are  often  more  free  firom  injastioe 
— from  hypocrisy  and  firom  carnage. 

Their  Governments,  if  they  have  any  (for  I  am  aknost 
disposed  to  qii^tion  the  propriety  of  iq)plying  the  term), 
are  generally  alike ;  each  tribe  having  at  its  liead,  a  chief 
(and  most  generally  a  war  and  civil  chief),  whom  it  would 
seem,  filtemately  hold  the  ascendency,  as  the  circumstances 
of  peace  or  war  may  demand  their  reiq>ective  services. 
These  ehie&,. whose  titles  are  generally  hereditary,  hold 
their  offices  oiUy  as  long  as  their  ages  wiU  enable  them  to 
perform  the  duties  of  them  by  taking  the  lead  in  war* 
parties,  &q^  after  which  they  devcdve  upon  the  next  incum- 
bent,  who  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief,  provided  he  is 
decided  by  the  other  chie&  to  be  as  worthy  of  it  as  any 
other  young  man  in  the  tribe-— in  default  of  which,  a  chief 
is  elected  &om  amongst  the  subohiefe ;  so  that  the  office  is 
h^rediUmf  43n  condition^  and  ehdive  in  emergencj/. 

The  chief  has  t  no  contiol  over  the  life  or  limbs,  or 
UbertT-  q£  his  subjects,  nor  other  power  whatever,  excepting 
that  of  iafiuenee  which  he  gains  by  his  virtues,  and  his  ex* 
ploits  in  war,  and  which  induces  his  warriors  and  braves 
to  follow  him,  as  he  leads  them  to  battle— or  to  listen  to 
hxBfi  when  he  speaks  and  advises  in  council.  In  fact,  he  is 
no  more  than  a  leader^  whom  every  young  warrior  may 
foUpw,  or  turn  about  and  go  back  from,  as  he  pleases,  if  he 
is  willing  to  meet  the  disgrace  that  awaits  him,  who  deserts 
his  chief  in  the  hoxir  of  danger. 

It  may  be  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  whether  their 
Government  savours  modt  of  a  democracy  oi^  an  aristocracy  i 
it  is  in  some  respects  purely  democratic— ^nd  in  others 
aristocratic.  Th^  influence  of  names  and  &milies  is  strictly 
kept  up,  and  their  qualities  and  relative  distinctions 
preserved  in  heraldric  &mily  Arms ;  yet  entirely  severed, 
and  free  firom  influences  of  wealth,  which  is  seldom  amassed 
by  any  pernons  in  Indian  communities ;  and  most  sure  to 
slip  firom  the  hands  of  chiefe,  or  others  high  in  office,  who 
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are  looked  T^>on  to  be  liberal  and  cbaritable ;  and  often- 
times, for  the  sake  of  popularity,  render  themselves  the 
poorest,  and  most  meanly  dressed  and  equipped  of  any  in 
the  tribe. 

These  people  have  no  written  laws,  nor  others,  save  the 
penalties  afSked  to  certain  crimes,  by  long-standing  custom, 
or  by  the  decisions  of  the  chiefs  in  council,  who  form  a  sort 
of  Court  and  Congress  too,  for  the  investigation  of  crimes, 
and  transaction  of  the  public  business.  For  the  sessions  of 
these  dignitaries,  each  tribe  has,  in  the  middle  of  their  vil- 
lage, a  Government  or  council-house,  where  the  chiefs  often 
try  and  convict,  for  capital  offences — leaving  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  by  the  nearest  kin,  to  whom  iJl  eyes 
of  the  nation  are  turned,  and  who  has  no  means  of  evading 
it  without  suffering  disgrace  in  his  tribe.  For  this  purpose, 
the  custom,  which  is  the  common  law  of  the  land,  allows 
him  to  use  any  means  whatever,  that  he  may  deem  necessaiy 
to  bring  the  thing  effectually  about ;  and  he  is  allowed  to 
vxityhy  and  shoot  down  the  criminal — so  that  punishment 
is  certain  and  cruel^  and  as  effective  from  the  hands  of  a 
feeble,  as  from  those  of  a  stout  man,  and  entirely  beyond 
the  hope  that  often  arises  from  the  ^'  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  law." 

As  I  have  in  a  former  place  said,  cruelty  is  one  of  the 
leading  traits  of  the  Indian's  character;  and  a  little 
familiarity  with  their  modes  of  life  and  government  wiU 
soon  convince  the  reader,  that  certainty  and  crueUy  in 
punishments  are  requisite  (where  individuals  undertake  to 
inflict  the  penalties  of  the  laws),  in  order  to  secure  the  lives 
and  property  of  individuals  in  society. 

In  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners  also,  in  many  tribes, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  the  most  appalling 
tortures,  for  which  the  enlightened  world  are  apt  to  condemn 
them  as  cruel  and  un&eling  in  the  extreme;  without 
stopping  to  learn  that  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  these 
cruelties  are  practiced  by  way  of  retaliation,  by  individuals 
or  families  of  the  tribe,  whose  relatives  have  been  previously 
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dealt  with  in  a  similar  way  by  their  enemies,  and  whose 
manes  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  appease  by  this  horrid 
and  cruel  mode  of  retaliation. 

And  in  justice  to  the  savage,  the  reader  should  yet  know 
that  amongst  these  tribes  that  torture  their  prisoners,  these 
cruelties  are  practiced  but  upon  the  few  whose  lives  are 
required  to  atone  for  those  who  have  been  similarly  dealt 
with  by  their  enemies,  and  that  the  remainder  are  adopted 
into  the  tribe,  by  marrying  the  widows  whose  husbands  have 
fallen  in  battle,  in  which  capacity  they  are  received  and 
respected  like  others  of  the  tribe,  and  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
immunities.  And  before  we  condemn  them  too  &r,  we 
should  yet  pause  and  inquire  whether  in  the  enlightened 
world  we  are  not  guilty  of  equal  cruelties — ^whether  in  the 
ravages  and  carnage  of  war,  and  treatment  of  prisoners, 
we  practice  any  virtue  superior  to  this :  and  whether  the 
annals  of  history  which  are  fSuniliar  to  all,  do  not  fhmish 
abundant  proof  of  equal  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  many  instances,  to  the  members  of  our  own  res* 
pective  communities.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  and  one  well 
recorded  in  history,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  to  the  honor  of  the 
savage,  that  no  instance  has  been  known  of  violence  to 
their  captive  females,  a  virtue  yet  to  be  learned  in  civilized 
warfere. 

If  their  punishments  are  certain  and  cruel,  they  have  the 
merit  of  being  few  and  those  confined  chiefly  to  their  ene- 
miea  It  is  natural  to  be  cruel  to  enemies ;  and  in  this,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  improvements  of  the  enlightened  and 
Christian  world  have  yet  elevated  them  so  very  much  above 
the  savage.  To  their  Mends,  there  are  no  people  on  earth 
that  are  more  kind ;  and  cruelties  and  punishments  (except 
for  capital  ofiTenoes)  are  amongst  themselves,  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  No  man  in  their  communities  is  subject  to 
any  restraints  upon  his  liberty,  or  to  any  corporal  or  degra* 
ding  punishment;  each  one  valuing  his  limbs,  and  his 
liberty  to  use  them  as  his  inviolable  right,  which  no  power 
in  the  tribe  can  deprive  him  of;  whilst  each  one  views  the 
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cUef  ab  ftmeni^ble  to  jbim  as  tbe  most  humble  individual  in 
the  tribe. 

On  an  occasion  when  I  had  interrogated  a  Sioux  cbiel^  on 
the  tipper  Missonri,  about  their  Government — their  punish- 
ments and  tortores  of  pnsonerSi  for  which  I  had  freely 
condemned  them  for  the  cruelty  of  the  practice,  he  todc 
occasion,  when  I  had  got  through,  to  f^tne  some  queetiims 
relative  to  modes  in  the  dviKsied  tvoMj  which,  with  his 
comments  upon  them,  were  nearly  as  foUows:  and  atru<dc 
me,  as  I  think  they  must  every  one,  with  great  force. 

**  Among  white  people,  nobody  ever  take  your  wife — ^tafce 
your  children-Hake  your  mother^  cut  oflf  nose— <ml  eyes 
out— bum  to  death  ?"  No !  "  Then  you  no  cut  off  nose — 
you  BO  cut  out  eyes — you  no  bura  to  death — very  good.'' 

He  also  told  me  he  had  often  heard  that  wUte  people 
hung  iheir  tsriminids  by  the  neck,  and  ch(dced  them  to  death 
like  dogs,  and  those  tirair  own  people ;  to  iT^iich  I  answered, 
^  yes.?  He  then  tdd  me  he  had  learned  that  they  shut 
each  other  up  in  prisons,  where  they  keep  ihem  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  beeame  ^ey  oanH  pay  vumsyl  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative  to  this,  which  occasioned  great  surprise 
and  excessive  laughter,  even  amongst  ihe  womeou  He  told 
me  <hat  he  had  be«i  to  our  Eort,  at  Council  Bluffs,  where 
we  had  a  great  many  warriors  and  braves,  and  he  saw  three 
of  them  taken  out  on  iSojd  prairies  and  tied  to  a  post  and 
whipped  almost  to  death,  and  he  had  been  tdd  tiiat  thsy 
submit  to  aU  this  in  order  to  get  a  little  money,  '^  yes." 
He  said  he  had  been  toM  that  when  all  the  white  people 
were  bom,  their  white  fiMdibina-fium  had  to  stand  by  and 
look  on— that  in  the  Indian  country  the  women  woold  not 
allow  ihat-^ihey  would  be  ashamed-Mhat  he  had  been 
along  the  Frontier,  and  a  good  deal  amongst  the  white 
people,  and  he  had  seen  them  whip  their  little  children— «a 
thing  that  is  very  cruel — he  had  heard  also,  from  several 
white  m«dfeme-men,  Ihat  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  white  people 
was  the  child  of  a  white  woman,  and  that  he  was  at  last 
put  to  death  by  the  white  people  I    This  seemed  to  be  a 
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t}ung  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  oomprehend,  and  he 
conduded  bj  saying,  ''  the  Indians'  Great  Spirit  got  no 
mother — ^the  Indians  no  kiU  hinii  he  never  die."  He  put 
me  a  ohapter  of  other  questions  as  to  the  trespasses  of 
the  white  people  on  their  lands— their  oontinnal  corruption 
of  the  morals  of  their  women — and  digging  open  the 
Indiana'  graves  to  get  their  bones,  ko.  To  all  of  whioh  I. 
was  compelled  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  quite  glad  to 
close  my  note-book,  and  quietly  to  escape  firom  the  throng 
that  had  collected  around  me,  and  saying  (though  to  myself 
and  silently),  that  these  and  an  hundred  other  vices  belong 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  are  practiced  upon  (but  certainly, 
in  no  instance,  reciprocated  by)  the  ''cruel  and  relentless 
savage.'' 

.  Of  their  modes  of  war,  of  whidi  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  by  other  travellers — ^I  could  say  much  but  in  the  pres- 
ent place,  iniist  be  brief  All  wars,  offensive  or  defensive^  are 
decided,  on  by  the  chie&  and  doctors  in  council,  where 
1^  migority  decides  all  questions.  After  their  resdve,  the 
Qhief  conducts  and  leads— his  pipe  with  the  reddened  stem 
is  sent  through  the  tribe  by  his  mnnerd^  and  every  man 
^ho  consents  to  go  to  war,  draws  the  smoke  once  through 
its  stem ;  he  is  then  a  volurUecTy  like  all  of  their  soldiers  in 
war,  and  bound  by  no  compulsive  power,  ezc^t  that  ci 
pride,  and  dread  of  the  disgrace  of  turning  back.  After 
the  soldiers  are  enlisted,  $he  war-dance  is  performed  in 
presence  of  the  whole  tribe ;  when  each  warrior  in  warrior's 
dress,  with  weapons  in  hand,  dances  up  separately,  a|id 
striking  the  reddened  post,  thereby  takes  the  solemn  oath 
not  to  desert  his  party, 

•  The  chief  leads  in  full  dress  to  make  himself  as  con- 
s^cuous  a  mark  as  possible  for  his  enemy ;  whilst  his  men 
are  chiefly  denuded,  and  their  limbs  and  ftM^es  covered  with 
red  earth  or  vermilion,  and  oftentimes  with  charcoal  and 
grease,  so  as  completely  to  disguise  them,  even  from  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  their  intimate  friends. 
At  the  dose  of  hostilities,  the  two  parties  are  oftien 
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brought  together  by  a  flag  of  truce,  where  they  sit  in  Treaty, 
and  solemnize  by  smoking  through  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace,  as  I  have  before  described ;  and  after  that,  their 
warriors  and  braves  step  forward,  with  the  pipe  of  peace  in 
the  left  hand|  and  the  war  club  in  the  right,  and  dance 
around  in  a  circle — going  through  many  curious  and 
exceedingly  picturesque  evolutions  in  the  ^^pipe  of  peace 
dance.^ 

To  each  other  I  have  found  these  people  kind  and  hon- 
orable, and  endowed  with  every  feeling  of  parental,  of  filial, 
and  conjugal  affection,  that  is  met  in  more  enlightened 
communities.  I  have  found  them  moral  and  religious ;  and 
1  am  bound  to  give  them  great  credit  for  their  zeal,  which 
is  often  exhibited  in  their  modes  of  worship,  however  in- 
sufficient they  may  seem  to  us,  or  may  be  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Great  Spirit. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  very  good  men,  and  some 
who  have  even  been  preaching  the  Christian  religion 
amongst  them,  that  they  have  no  religion — ^that  all  their 
sseal  in  their  worship  of  the  Ch^at  Spirit  was  but  the 
foolish  excess  of  ignorant  superstition — ^that  their  hxunble 
devotions  and  supplications  to  the  San  and  the  Moon, 
where  many  of  them  suppose  that  the  Great  Spirit  resides, 
were  but  the  absurd  rantings  of  idolatry.  To  such  opinions 
as  these,  I  never  yet  gave  answer,  nor  drew  other  instant 
inferences  from  them,  than,  that  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  I  pitied  the  persons  who  gave  them. 

I  fearlessly  assert  to  the  world,  (and  I  defy  contradiction,) 
that  the  North  American  Indian  is  everywhere,  in  his  native 
state,  a  highly  moral  and  religious  being,  endowed  by  his 
Maker,  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  some  great  Author 
of  his  being,  and  the  Universe ;  in  dread  of  whose  dis- 
pleasure he  constantly  lives,  with  the  apprehension  before 
him,  of  a  future  state,  where  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  the  merits  he  has- gained  or  forfeited 
in  this  world. 

I  have  made  this  a  subject  of  unceasing  enquiry  during 
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all  my  travels,  and  from  every  individual  Indian  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  and  most  pitiably  ignorant,  I  have  received 
evidence  enough,  as  well  as  from  their  numerous  and 
humble  modes  of  worship,  to  convince  the  mind,  and  elicit 
the  confessions  o^  any  man  whose  gods  are  not  beaver  and 
muskrat's  skins — or  whose  ambition  is  not  to  be  deemed 
an  apostle,  or  himself  their  only  redeemer. 

Morality  and  virtue,  I  venture  to  say,  the  civilized  world 
need  not  undertake  to  teach  them ;  and  to  support  me  in 
this,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Parker,  amongst  the  tribes  through  and  beyond 
the  Bocky  Mountains ;  to  the  narratives  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, through  the  same  regions ;  and  also  to  the  reports  of 
the  Beverend  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Lee,  who  have  crossed 
the  Mountains,  and  planted  their  little  colony  amongst 
them.  And  I  am  also  allowed  to  refer  to  the  account  given 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Beaver,  of  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Of  their  extrordinary  modes  and  sincerity  of  worship,  I 
speak  with  equal  confidence ;  and  although  I  am  compelled 
to  pity  them  for  iheir  ignorance,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  never  saw  any  other  people  of  any  colour,  who  spend  so 
much  o/ikeir  lives  in  humbling  themselves  before,  and  wor- 
shipping the  Great  Spirit,  as  some  of  these  tribes  do,  nor 
any  whom  I  would  not  as  soon  suspect  of  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy. 

Self-denial,  which  is  comparatively  a  word  of  no  meaning 
in  the  enlightened  world ;  and  self-torture  and  almost  self- 
immolation,  are  continual  modes  of  appealing  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  his  countenance  and  forgiveness ;  and  these,  not  in 
studied  figures  of  rhetoric,  resounding  in  halls  and  i^na- 
gogues,  to  fill  and  astonish  the  ears  of  the  multitude ;  but 
humbly  cried  forth  from  starved  stomachs  and  parched 
throats,  from  some  lone  and  fitvorite  haunts,  where  the 
poor  penitents  crawl  and  lay  with  their  faces  in  the  dirt 
from  day  to  day;  and  day  to  day,  sobbing  forth  their 
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humble  oonfessions  of  their  stns,  and  their  earnest  implo- 
rations  for  divine  forgiveness  and  mercy. 

I  have  seen  man  thus  prostrating  himself  before  his 
Maker,  and  worshipping  as  Nature  taught  him;  and  I 
have  seen  mercenary  white  men  with  his  bottle  and  its 
associate  vices,  tmteaching  them ;  and  after  that,  good  and 
benevolent  and  pious  men,  devotedly  wearing  out  their 
valued  lives,  all  but  in  vain,  endeavoring  to  break  down 
confirmed  habits  of  cultivated  vioes  and  dissipation,  and 
to  engraft  upon  them  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and 
civilization.  I  have  visited  most  of  the  stations,  and  am 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  excellent  missionaries,  who, 
with  their  feunilies  fisdling  by  tiie  diseases  of  the  country 
about  them,  are  sealously  laboring  to  benefit  these  be- 
nighted people;  but  I  have,  with  thousands  and  millioDS 
of  others,  to  deplore  the  ill  success  with  vdikh  their 
painful  and  faithful  labors  have  generally  been  attended. 
This  &ilure  I  attribute  not  to  the  want  of  capaci^  on 
the  part  of  the  savage,  nor  for  lack  of  zeal  Jmd  Ohristiaii 
endeavors  of  those  wlio  have  been  sent,  and  to  whom  the 
eyes  of  tiie  sympatiiizing  part  of  the  world  have  l>een 
anxiously  turaed,  in  hojpes  ctf  a  more  encouraging  account 

The  misfortune  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  that  lihese^orts 
have  mostly  been  made  in  the  wrong  plaoe— along  the 
Frontier,  where  (though  they  have  stood  most  in  need  <^ 
Christian  advice  aind  €aatmple)th^  hkve  been  the  l^sst 
ready  to  hear  it  or  to  benefit  firom  its  introduction ;  where 
whi^  has  been  sold  for  twenty,  or  thirty^  or  fi^  years, 
and  every  sort  of  firaud  and  abuse  ithat  could  be  engenderel 
and  visited  upon  them,  and  amongst  their 'fiuniliesy  by  in- 
genious, money-makmj^  white  man ;  i^sarmg  ttp  under  a 
burning  sense  of  injustioe,  the  most  deadly  and  thwarting 
prejudices,  which,  and  which  alone,  in  iny  opinion,  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  &e  introduction  of  Christiafihy-H)f 
agriculture,  aqd  everything  which  virtuous  society  h$M 
attempted  to  teach  them ;  which  they  meei  and  suspect, 
and  reject  as  some  new  trick  or  enterprise  of  v^te 
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^hioli  is  to  redound  to  his  adrantage  rather  than  for  their 
own  benefit* 

The  pious  miasionaiy  finds  himself  here,  I  would  venture 
to  saj,  in  an  indescribable  yioinitj  of  mixed  vioes  and 
stupid  ignorance,  that  d^gust  and  discourage  him  -,  and  just 
at  the  moment  when  his  new  theory,  which  has  been  at  first 
received  as  a  mystery  to  them,  is  about  to  be  successfully 
revealed  and  explained,  the  whisky  bottle  is  handed  again 
from  the  bushes ;  and  the  poor  Indian  (whose  perplexed 
mind  is  just  ready  to  catok  the  brilliant  illumination  of 
Christianity),,  grasps  it,  and,  like  too  many  people  in  the 
enlightened  world,  quiets  his  excited  feelings  with  its 
soothing  draught,  embracing  most  affectionately  the  friend 
that  brings  him  the  most  sudden  relief;  and  is  contented 
to  fisdl  bade,  and  lingiar-^and  die  in  die  moral  darkness 
that  is  about  him. 

And  notwithstanding  the  great  waste  of  missionary 
labors^  on  many  portions  of  our  vast  Frontier,  there  have 
been  some  instances  in  which  their  effi)rts  have  been 
crowned,  with  signal  success,  (even  widi  the  counteracting 
obstadiss  that  have  stood  in  their  way),  of  which  instanees 
I  have  made  some  mentioii  in  former  i^>istle& 

I  have  always  been,  and  still  am,  an  advocate  for  mis* 
sionary  efiforts  amongst  these  people,  but  I  nev^  have  had 
much  &ith  iin  the  success  of  any  unless  they  could  be  made 
amongst  th6  tribes  in  th^  primitive,  state ;  wh^pe  if:  the 
stroag  actn  of  the  government  could  be  extended  out  to  pro^ 
teotthem,  I  believe  tiiat  with  the  example  of  good  andpknis 
mefn,  teaching  them  at  the  same  time,  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts,  much  could  be  done  with  these  interesting  and 
talented  people,,  for  the  suoeessftd  improvement  of  their 
moral  and  physical  condition. 

I  have  ever  thought,  and  still  think  that  the  Indian's 
mind  id  a  beautiful  blank,  on  which  any  thing  might  be 
written,  if  the  right  mode  were  taken  todo  hi 

Could  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  society  of  the  East, 
have  been  brought  in  ccmtact  with  him  as  his  first  neigh* 
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bors,  and  his  eyea  been  first  opened  to  improvements  and 
habits  worthy  of  his  imitation;  and  could  religion  have 
been  taught  him  without  the  interference  of  the  counteract- 
ing vices  by  which  he  is  surroundedi  the  best  efforts  of  the 
world  would  not  have  been  thrown  away  upon  him,  nor 
posterity  been  left  to  say,  in  future  ages,  when  he  and  his 
race  shall  have  been  swept  firom  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
he  was  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  unconverted  and 
uncivilized. 

The  Indian's  calamity  is  surely  &r  this  side  of  his  origin 
—his  misfortune  has  been  in  his  education.  Ever  since 
our  first  acquaintance  with  these  people  on  the  Atlantic 
shores,  have  we  regularly  advanced  upon  them ;  and  fiff 
a-head  of  good  and  moral  society  have  their  first  teachers 
travelled  (and  are  yet  travelling),  with  vices  and  iniquities 
so  horrible  as  to  blind  their  eyes  for  ever  to  the  light  and 
loveliness  of  virtue,  when  she  is  presented  to  them. 

It  is  in  the  bewildering  maze  of  this  moving  atmosphere 
that  he,  in  his  native  simplicity,  finds  himself  lost  amidst 
the  ingenuity  and  sophistry  of  his  new  acquaintance.  He 
stands  amazed  at  the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized 
Ufe— -his  proud  spirit  which  before  was  founded  on  his 
ignorance,  droops,  and  he  sinks  down  discouraged,  into 
melancholv  and  despair;  and  at  that  moment  grasps  the 
Dottle  (which  is  ever  ready),  to  soothe  his  anguished  feelings 
to  the  grave.  It  is  in  this  deplorable  condition  that  the 
civilized  world,  in  their  approach,  have  ever  found  him ; 
and  here  in  his  inevitable  misery,  that  the  charity  of  the 
world  has  been  lavished  upon  him,  and  religion  has 
exhausted  its  best  efforts  almost  in  vain. 

Notwithstanding  this  destructive  ordeal,  through  which 
all  the  border  tribes  have  had  to  pass,  and  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  but  in  general  terms,  there  are  striking  and  noble 
exceptions  on  the  Frontiers,  of  individuals,  and  in  some 
instances,  of  the  remaining  remnants  of  tribes,  who  have 
followed  the  advice  and  example  of  their  Christian  teachers ; 
who  have  entirely  discarded  their  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
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BUcoeBsftdly  outlived  the  dismal  wreck  of  their  tribe- 
haying  embraced,  and  are  now  preaching,  the  Ohristian 
religion ;  and  proving  by  the  brightest  example,  that  they 
are  well  worthy  of  the  sincere  and  well-applied  friendship 
of  the  enlightened  world,  rather  than  their  enmity  and 
persecution. 

By  nature  they  are  decent  and  modest,  unassuming  and 
inoffensive — and  all  history  (which  I  could  quote  to  the  end 
of  a  volume),  proves  them  to  have  been  found  friendly  and 
hospitable,  on  the  first  approach  of  white  people  to  their 
villages  on  all  parts  of  the  American  Continent — and 
from  what  I  have  «ee»,  (which  I  offer  as  proo^  rather  than 
what  I  have  read)^  I  am  willing  and  proud  to  add,  for  the 
ages  who  are  only  to  read  of  these  people,  my  testimony  to 
that  which  was  given  by  the  immortal  Columbus,  who 
wrote  back  to  his  Boyal  Master  and  Mistress,  from  his  first 
position  on  the  new  Continent,  '*  I  swear  to  your  Majesties, 
that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the  world  than  these; 
more  affectionate,  a&ble,  or  mild.  They  love  their  neigh« 
bors  as  themselves  and  they  always  speak  smilingly." 

They  are  ingenious  and  talented,  as  many  of  their  curious 
manu&ctures  will  prove,  which  are  seen  by  thousands  in 
my  Collection. 

In  the  mecJianie  arts  they  have  advanced  but  Uttle, 
probably  because  they  have  had  but  little  use  for  them,  and 
have  had  no  teachers  to  bring  them  out.  In  the  fine  arta^ 
they  are  perhaps  still  more  rude,  and  their  productions  are 
very  few.  Their  materials  and  implements  that  they  work 
with,  are  exceedingly  rare  and  simple ;  and  their  principal 
efforts  at  pictorial  e^cts,  are  found  on  their  buf&lo  robes; 
of  which  I  have  given  some  account  in  former  Letters,  and 
of  which  I  shall  herein  furnish  some  additional  information. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  like  a  system  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  amongst  them;  yet  their  pichire 
vmtiings  on  the  rocks,  and  on  their  robes;  approach  some- 
what towards  it.  Of  the  former,  I  have  seen  a  vast  many 
in  the  course  of  my  travels ;  and  I  have  satisfied  myself 
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that  they  are  generally  the  Mems  ^jmbolio  names)  xaerelji 
of  Indiims  who  have  yisited  those  places,  and  froma similar 
feeUng  of  vanity  that  ereiywhere  bdoogs  to  man  mnoh 
alike,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  iheir  names  or 
symbolai  such  as  bizda,  faaasts,  or  reptiles ;  by  which  each 
&mily,  and  each  individual,  is  generally  known,  as  white 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  recording  iheir  names  at  watering 
places,  Jec* 

Many  of  ihese  hare  recently  bera  ascribed  to  the  North* 
men,  who  probably  diseorered  this  country  at  an  eazly 
period,  and  hayerboen  extinguished  by  the  savage  tribe& 
I  mi^t  have  snbscribed  to.snch.a  theory,  had  I  not  at  the 
Bed  Eipe  Stone-Qnarry,  where  there  are  a  vast  nmnber  of 
these  inscriptions  cat  in  the  aoMrock,  and  at  o&er  pkoes 
also,  seea  the  Indian  at  work  recording  his  totem  amongst 
those  of  more  ancient  dates,  which  convinced  me  that  th^ 
had  been  pcogreasLvdy  made,  atdifOarent  ages,  and  withont 
any  system  that  could  be  called  hieroglyphioal  writing. 

The  paintings  on  their  robes  are  in  many  cases  exceed^ 
ingly  curious^  and  generally  lepieaent  the  exploits  of  their 
military  Uves,  which,  they  are  proud  of  reoc^ding  in  this 
way  ai&d  exhibiting  on  their  backs  as  they  walk. 

From  these  brief  hints,  which  I  have  too  hastily  thrown 
tog^her,  it  will  he  seea  thai  these  people  sine  ingeniouS| 
and  have.mwh  m  their  n&ode  as  well  as  in  their  mannerB^ 
to  enlist  the-  attention  <^  the  merely  cuciqus,  even  if  iihey 
shouldnotbe  drawn  ^nearer  to  them  by  feelings  of  sym^ 
pathy  and  pity  for  their  existing  and  approaching  misfit 
tunes. 

But  he  who  dm  travel  amongst  them,  or  even  rit  down 
in  his  parlor,,  with  hia  map  <tf  North  America  before  him^ 
with  Halkett's  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  North  American 
Indians  (and  several  other  very  able  works  that  have  been 
written  on  their  chacadier  and  hist(»7),  and&irly  and  truly 
oonteii^)li^  the  etystem  of  universal  abuse,  that  is  hurrying 
such  a  people  to  utter  destruction,  will  find  enough  to 
enlist  all  bis  qrmpathies,  and  lead,  him  te  cultivate  a  m<»e 
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general  and  iutimate  acquaintance  with  their  true  char- 
acter. 

He  who  will  sit  and  contemplate  that  vast  Frontier, 
where,  by  the  past  poUcj  of  the  GoTemment,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  these  poor  people,  (who  had  just 
got  initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  modes  of  civilized  life, 
surrounded  by  examples  of  industry  and  agriculture  which 
they  were  beginning  to  adopt),  have  been  removed  several 
hundred  miles  to  tite  West,  to  meet  a  second  si^e  of  the 
whisky^selleiB  and  traders  in  the  wilderness,  to  whose 
enonnous  exa<^ons  their  semi-cnvilized  habits  and  appetites 
have  sul^Jected  them,  will  assuredly  pity  them.  Where 
they  have  to  quit  their  acquired  luxuries,  or  pay  ten  times 
their  accustomed  prices  for  them--^and  to  scuffle  for  a  few 
years  upon  the  plains,  with  the  wild  tribes,  and  with  white 
men  also,  for  the  flesh  and  the  skins  of  the  last  of  the  buf- 
faloes ;  where  their  carnage,  but  not  their  appeHtes^  must 
«top  ia  a  few  years,  and  with  the  ghastUness  of  hunger  and 
despair,  they  wfll  find  themselves  gaziug  at  each  other 
npoa  the  vacant  waste:,  which  will  afford  them  nothing  but 
the  empty  air,  and  the  desperate  resolve  to  flee  to  the  woods 
and  festnesaes  of  the  ^SUxikj  Mountoins ;  whilst  more  lucky 
white  man  will  return  to  his  comfortable  home,  with  no 
misfortune,  save  that  of  deep  remcrse  and  a  guiUy  conscience. 
Sudi  a  reader  will  find  enough  to  claim  his  pity  and  engage 
his  whole  soul'a  indignation,  at  the  wholesale  and  retail 
system  of  injustioe,  which  has  been,  from  the  very  first 
landing  of  our  fore&thers,  (and  is  equally  at  the  present 
day,  being)  visited  upon  these  poor,  and  naturally  unoffend- 
ing, untrespassing  people. 

Li  alluding  to  the  cruel  policy  of  removing  the  different 
.tribes  to  their  new  country.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  I 
would  not  do  it  without  the  highest  respect  to  the  motives 
oi  the  Government — and  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
those  worthy  Divines,  whose  advice  and  whose  services 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about ;  and  who  no  doubt 
were  of  opinion  that  they  were  effecting  a  plan  that  would 
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redound  to  the  Indian's  benefit  Snch  was  once  my  own 
opinion — but  when  I  go,  as  I  have  done,  through  every 
one  of  those  tribes  removed,  who  had  learned  at  home  to 
use  the  ploughshare,  and  also  contracted  a  passion,  and  a 
taste  for  civilized  manu&ctures ;  and  after  that,  removed 
twelve  and  fourteen  hundred  miles  West,  to  a  wild  and 
lawless  region,  where  their  wants  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
traders,  at  eight  or  ten  times  the  prices  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying ;  where  whidcy  can  easily  be  sold  to 
them  in  a  boundless  and  lawless  forest,  without  the  restnduts 
that  can  be  successfully  put  upon  the  sellers  of  it  in  their 
civilized  neighborhoods;  and  where  also  they  are  allured 
firom  Uie  use  of  their  ploughs,  by  the  herds  of  bufiTaloes 
and  other  wild  animals  on  the  plains;  I  am  compelled  to 
state,  as  my  irresistible  conviction,  that  I  believe  the 
^stem  one  well  calculated  to  benefit  the  interests  of  the 
voracious  land-speculators  and  Indian  Traders ;  the  first  of 
whom  are  ready  to  grasp  at  their  lands,  as  soon  as  they 
are  vacated — and  the  others  at  the  annuities  of  one  hundred 
and  twen^  thousand  extravagant  customers.  I  believe  the 
system  is  calculated  to  aid  these,  and  perhaps  to  fisM^ilitate 
tiie  growth  and  wealth  of  the  civilized  border;  but  I 
believe,  like  everything  else  that  tends  to  the  white  man's 
aggrandizement,  and  the  increase  of  his  wealth,  it  will 
have  as  rapid  a  tendency  to  the  poverty  and  destruction  of 
the  poor  red  men  ;  who,  unfortunately,  almost  seem  dixm^ed^ 
never  in  any  way  to  be  associated  in  interest  with  their 
pale-fitced  neighbors. 

ThQ  system  of  trade,  and  the  small-pox,  have  been  the 
great  and  wholesale  destroyers  of  these  poor  people,  firom 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  where  they  are  now  found.  And  no 
one  but  God,  knows  where  the  voracity  of  the  one  is  to 
stop,  short  of  the  acquisition  of  every  thing  that  is  desirable 
to  money-making  man  in  the  Indian's  country ;  or  when 
the  mortal  destruction  of  the  other  is  to  be  arrested,  whilst 
there  is  untried  fiesh  for  it  to  act  upon,  either  within  or 
beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
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From  tlie  first  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  where 
it  is  now  carried  on  at  the  base  of  the  Bockj  Mountains, 
there  has  been  but  one  system  of  trade  and  money-making, 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  white  men,  who  are  despe- 
rately bent  upon  making  their  fortunes  in  this  trade,  with 
the  unsophisticated  children  of  the  forest ;  and  generally 
they  have  succeeded  in  the  achievement  of  their  object 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
have  always  held  out  every  encouragement  to  the  Fur 
Traders,  whose  traffic  has  uniformly  been  looked  upon  as 
beneficial,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  nations ;  though  surely, 
they  never  could  have  considered  such  intercourse  as 
advantageous  to  the  savage. 

Besides  the  many  thousands  who  are  daily  and  hourly 
selling  whisky  and  rum,  and  useless  gewgaws,  to  the 
Indians  on  the  United  States,  the  Canada,  the  Texian  and 
Mexican  borders,  there  are  of  hardy  adventurers,  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  beyond,  or  near  them,  and  out  of  all 
limits  of  laws,  one  thousand  armed  men,  in  the  annual 
employ  of  the  United  States  Fur  Companies — an  equal 
number  in  the  employment  of  the  British  Factories,  and 
twice  that  number  in  the  Bussian  and  Mexican  possessions; 
all  of  whom  pervade  the  countries  of  the  wildest  tribes 
they  can  reach,  with  guns  and  gunpowder  in  their  hands, 
and  other  instruments  of  death,  unthought  of  by  the  simple 
savage,  calculated  to  terrify  and  coerce  him  to  £Etvorable 
terms  in  his  trade:  and  in  all  ii^stances  they  assume  the 
right,  (and  prove  it,  if  necessary,  by  the  superiority  of 
their  weapons,)  of  hunting  and  trapping  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  their  countries. 

These  traders,  in  addition  to  the  terror,  and  sometimes 
death,  that  they  carry  into  these  remote  realms,  at  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns,  as  well  as  by  whisky,  and  the  small- 
pox, are  continually  arming  tribe  after  tribe  with  fire-arms ; 
who  are  able  thereby,  to  bring  their  unsuspecting  enemies 
into  unequal  combats,  where  they  are  slain  by  thousands, 
and  who  have  no  way  to  heal  the  awful  wound  but  by 
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anning  tiiemselrds  in  torn;  and  in  a  similar  maimer 
reeking  their  vengeance  upon  iheir  defenceless  enemifia  oa 
the  West  In  this  wholesale  way,  and  by  whisky  and 
disease,  tribe  after  tribe  mnk  their  heads  and  lose  th^ 
better,  proudest  hal^  before  ttie  next  and  soooeeding  wayes 
of  civilization  flow  on,  to  see  or  learn  anything  definite  of 
thenu 

Without  entering  at  this  time,  into  any  detailed  history 
of  this  immense  system,  or  denunoiation  of  any  of  the  men 
or  their  motives,  who  are  engaged  in  it^  I  would  barely 
obserre,  that,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  their  traffic,  where 
their  goods  are  to  be  earned  several  thousands  of  miles  on 
the  most  rapid  and  dangerous  streams,  over  mountains  and 
other  aln^ost  disoouragUAg  obstacles ;  and  that  at  the  con- 
tinual hazard  to  their  lives,  from  aocidents  and  diseases  of 
the  countriesi  tiie  poor  Indians  are  obliged  to  pay  such 
enormous  {Mices  for  their  goods,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
so  dacid^y  against  tiiem,  as  soon  to  lead  them  to  poverty; 
and,  unfortunatdy  for  them,  they  mosAy  contract  a  taste 
for  whisky  and  rum,  which  are  not  only  ruinous  in  their 
prices,  but  in  their  effects  destructive  to  lifer— destroying  the 
Indians,  muoh  more  rapidly  than  an  equal  indulg^ce  will 
destroy  the  civilized  constitution. 

In  tibe  Indian  oommunxties,  where  there  is  no  law  of  the 
land  or  custom  denominating  it  a  vice  to  drink  whisky,  and 
to  get  drunik;  andwhero  the  poOT  Indian  meets  whisky 
tendered  to  him  by  white  men,  whom  lie  considers  wiser 
than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  naturally  looks  for  example; 
he  thinks  it  no  harm  to  drink  to  excess,  and  will  lie  drunk 
as  long  as  he  can  raise  the  means  to  pay  for  it  And  after 
his  first  means,  in  his  wild  state,  are  exhausted  he  becomes 
a  beggar  for  whisky,  and  begs  until  he  disgusts,  when 
the  honest  pioneer  becomes  his  neighbour ;  and  then,  and 
not  befpre  gets  the  name  of  the  "  poor,  degraded,  naked, 
and  drunken  Indian^"  to  whom  the  epithets  are  well  and 
truly  applied. 

On  this  great  system  of  carrying  the  Fur  Trade  into  the 
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Bocky  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  tlie  wilderness  conntiji 
where  whisky  is  sold  al  the  rate  of  twenty  and  thirty  dollars 
per  gallon ,  and  most  other  articles  of  trade  at  a  similar  rate : 
I  know  of  no  better  oommant^  nor  any  more  excnsable,  than 
the  quotatloa  of  a  few  passages  from  a  very  popnlar  work, 
which  js  b^ing  read,  with  great  avidity,  from  the  pen  of  a 
getnUeman  whose  name  giyes  corrency  to  any  hodc,  and 
whose  fipB  taste,  pleasure  to  all  who  read.  The  work  I 
refieor  to  ^  The  i^oeky  Mountains,  or  Adventures  in  the  Far 
West:  by  W*  Irving,"  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  its 
incidents,  no  doubt  are  given  with  great  candor,  by  the 
exoelXsnt  <^Soer,  Captain  Bonneville,  who  spent  five  years 
in  the  region  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  on  a  fbxlough; 
endeavaring,  in  eonnezion  with  others,  to  add  to  his 
fortune,  by  pushing  the  fur  Trade  to  some  of  the  wildest 
tribes  in  those  remote  r^ons. 

^<  The.  worthy  Qaptain  (says  the  Author)  started  into  the 
''couptiy  with  one  hundred  and  ten  men;  whose  very 
'^  appeai^anoe  and  equipment  exhibited  a  piebald  mixture — 
^*  half-civilissed  and  half-savage,  &c."  And  he  also  preludes 
his  work  by  saying,  that  it  was  revised  by  himself  from 
Captain  Bonneville's  own  notes,  which  can,  no  doubt,  be 
relied  on. 

This  medley  group,  it  seems,  traversed  the  country  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  where,  amongst  the  Nez  Pe]X)6s  and 
Flatheads,  he  says,  "They  were  friendly  in  their  dis- 
^*  positions,  and  honest  to  the  most  scrupulous  degree  in 
"  their  intercourse  with  the  white  men.  And  of  the  same 
"people,  the  Captain continues-r-Simply  to  call  these  people 
'^rdigious,  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  deep  hue 
"  of  piety  and  devotion  which  pervades  the  whole  of  their 
"coi^uct  ^eir  honesty  is  immaculate ;  and  their  purity 
"of  purpose,  and  their  observance  of  the  rites  of  their 
"religion,  are  most  uniform  and  remarkable.  They  are, 
"certainly,  more  like  a  nation  of  saints  than  a  horde  of 
**  savages." 

Afterwards,  of  the  "  Boot  Diggers^^  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

49 
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Great  Salt  Lake,  who  are  a  band  of  the  Snake  tribe,  (and 
of  whom  he  speaks  thus : — '*  In  £act,  they  are  a  simple, 
*' timid,  inoflEensive  race,  and  scarce  provided  with  any 
*' weapons,  except  for  the  chase");  l^e  says  that,  ''one 
*' morning,  one  of  his  trappers,  of  a  violent  and  savage 
*'  character,  discovering  that  his  traps  had  been  carried  off 
^  in  the  night,  took  a  horrid  oath  that  he  would  kill  the 
'*  first  Indian  he  should  meet,  innocent  or  guilty.  As  he 
^  was  returning  with  his  comrades  to  camp,  he  beheld  two 
^  unfortunate  Boot-Diggers  seated  on  the  river  bank,  fishing 
*' — ^advancing  upon  them,  he  levelled  lus  rifle,  shot  one 
'*  upon  the  spot,  and  flung  his  bleeding  body  into  the 
**  stream." 

A  short  time  afterwards,  when  his  party  of  trappers 
"were  about  to  cross  Ogden's  river,  a  great  number  of 
*'  Shoshokies  or  Boot-Diggers  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
"  bank,  when  they  imagined  they  were  there  with  hostile 
"intent;  they  advanced  upon  Uiem,  levelled  their  rifles, 
"  and  killed  twenty-five  of  them  on  the  spot.  The  rest  fled 
"  to  a  short  distance,  then  halted  and  turned  about,  howling 
"and  whining  like  wolves,  and  uttering  most  piteous 
"  wailing;.  The  trappers  chased  them  in  every  direction; 
"  the  poor  wretches  made  no  defence,  but  fled  with  terror ; 
"  neither  does  it  appear  from  the  accounts  of  the  boasted 
"victors,  that  a  weapon  had  been  wielded,  or  a  weapon 
"  launched  by  the  Indians  throughout  the  affidr." 

After  this  afEdr,  this  "  piebald"  band  of  trappers  wandered 
off  to  Monterey,  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  on  their 
return  on  horseback  through  an  immense  tract  of  the  Boot- 
Digger's  country,  he  gives  the  further  following  accounts  of 
their  transactions : — 

"  In  the  course  of  their  journey  through  the  country  of 
"the  poor  Boot-Diggers,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  em- 
"ulation  between  them,  which  could  inflict  the  greatest 
^'  outrages  upon  the  natives.  The  trappers  still  considered 
"  them  in  the  light  of  dangerous  foes ;  and  the  Mexicans, 
"very  probably,  charged  them  with  the  sin  of  horse- 
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"  stealing ;  we  have  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
"  infamous  barbarities,  of  which,  according  to  their  own 
"story,  they  were  guilty — ^hunting  the  poor  Indians  like 
''wild  beasts,  and  killing  them  without  mercy— chasing 
"their  unfortunate  victims  at  full  speed;  noosing  them 
"  around  the  neck  with  their  lasos,  and  then  dragging  them 
"to  death." 

It  is  due  to  Captain  Bonneville,  that  the  world  should 
Imow  that  these  cruel  (not  ^^savage^^  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted by  his  men,  when  they  were  on  a  Tour  to  explore 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  many  hundreds  of 
nules  from  him,  and  beyond  his  control ;  and  that  in  his 
work,  both  the  Captain  and  the  writer  of  the  book,  have 
expressed  in  a  proper  way,  their  abhorrence  of  such  fiend 
ish  transactions. 

A  part  of  the  same  "piebald  mixture"  of  trapj>ers, 
were  encamped  in  the  Eiccaree  country,  and  trapping  the 
beavers  out  of  their  streams,  when,  finding  that  the  Bicca- 
rees  had  stolen  a  number  of  their  horses  one  night,  in  the 
morning  made  prisoners  of  two  of  the  Biccarees,  who 
loitered  into  their  camp,  and  probably  without  knowledge 
of  the  offence  conmiitted,  when  they  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  as  hostages,  until  eveiy  one  of  the  horses  should  be 
returned. 

"  The  mountaineers  declared  that  unless  the  horses  were 
"relinquished,  the  prisoners  should  be  burned  to  death. 
"  To  give  force  to  their  threat,  a  pyre  of  logs  and  fegots 
"  was  heaped  up  and  kindled  into  a  blaze.  The  Biccarees 
"released  one  horse,  and  then  another;  but  finding  that 
"  nothing  but  the  relinquishment  of  all  their  spoils  would 
"  purchase  the  lives  of  their  captives,  they  abandoned  them 
"  to  their  &te,  moving  off  with  many  parting  words  and 
"  bowlings,  when  the  prisoners  were  dragged  to  the  blazing 
"pyre,  and  burnt  to  death  in  sight  of  their  retreating 
"  comrades. 

"  Such  are  the  savage  cruelties  that  white  men  learn  to 
"  practice,  who  mingle  in  savage  life;  and  such  are  the  acts 


^'ihai  lead'to  terrible  recriminaiioii  ooi'tiie  part  of  the  In- 
*'  diand.  Shotild  \ire  heaar  of  any  atrooHieia  oommiltedby  the 
^'Bioeareeaiupon  captire  wlzife  men;  let  this  signal  and 
**  recent  pxoYooation  be  bonie  in  mind.  Indhidaal  cases 
"oC  the  kind  direll  in  the  reeoUeotions  of  whole  tribes 
^*  -r^and  it  ifl  a  point  of  honor  and  c<»iadence  to  rerenge 
"them."* 

To  quote  tiie  iuatibor  &tther- ^'^  TI»  &ct8  disclosed 

.<<  in  the  preset  wofls^  dearlj  maalfestthe  poficj  of  estab- 
« lishing  military  posts,  and  a  mounted  force  id  prdteet  oar 
"  Traders  in  their  joumeyis  across  the  great  Western  wilds ; 
'^  loud  of  pushing  the  outposts  into  tfa^  heart  of  tiie  singular 
''  wildeimeis-  we  hare  hud  open,  so  as  to  maintain  some 
"  degree -of  sway  over  the  cotintry,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
"  the  kind  of  '  black  mail,'  levied  on  all  oooftaions  by  the 
** savage  'ohiralry  of  the  mountains'"! 

The  appallitig  cmelties  of  the  above^  quotations  require 
jxo  comment;  and  I  hope  the  (luthor,  as  w^  as  the  Qaptain, 
who  have  my  warmest  approbation  for  having  so  j&ftnkly 
revealed  themi  will  pardon  me  for  having  qu/oted  them  in 
this  plaee,  aa<oneotnking  proof  of  the  justice  that  may  be 
reasonably  expected,  in  proipeot;  and  that  may  fairly  be 
laid  to  the  past  proceedings  of  these  great  sy^ems  of 
trading  with,  and  civilizing  the  savages ;  which  have  been 
carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  our  settlements  on  the 
Atlatatio  Ooas^  to  the  present  day,  making  first  acquaintance 
with  them,  ;and  first  impressicms  of  the  glorious  effects  of 
civilizatiour-^and  of  the  sum  total  of  which,  this  instance 
is  biU  a  mffTQ  point ;  but  with  the  singular  merit  which 
redounds  to  the  honor  of  Captain  Bomieville^  that  he  has 

*  Dariag  the  sumnier  of  this  transaction  I  was  on  the  Upper  Mia- 
f oui  riror,  and  had  to  pass  the  Biccaree  Tillage  in  mj  bark  conoet,  with 
only  two  men,  which  the  reader  will  aaj  justly  accounts  ibr  the  adyice 
of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  to  pass  the  Biccaree  village  in  the  night,  which  I  did, 
as  I  have  before  described,  by  which  means  it  is  possible  I  preserved  my 
life,  as  they  had  jnst  kiUed  the  last  Far  Trader  in  their  village,  and  as  I 
have  leaned  since,  were  ^^ncing  Mm  9calp  "  when  I  came  by  them. 
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firftnklj  told  the  whole  truth ;  which,  if  asfallj  revealed  of 
all  Qih/er  triinBCLotions  in  these  regime^  I  am  enabled  to  say, 
would  shake  eyerj  breast  with  ague-chills  of  aUiodrrence  of 
dviU^ed  barbarities.  From  the  above  fiEtcts,  as  well  ae  from 
others  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  epistles,  the  disbeming 
reader  will  easily  see  how  prejudices  are  raised  in  the  mind 
of  the  savage,  and  why  so  many  murders  of  white  people 
are  heard  of  on  the  Frontieri  which  are  uniformly  attibuted 
\o  the  wanton  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  savage — which 
we  denominate  *' Indian  murders,"  and  ^'ruthless  barbari* 
ties,"  before  we  can  condescend  to  go  to  the  poor  savage, 
and  ask  him  ibr  a  reason,  which  there  is  no  doubt  he  could 
generally  furnish  us. 

From  these,  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  named, 
and  equally  barbarous,  it  can  easily  be  seen,  ihat>  white 
men  may  well  feel  a  dread  at  every  ste|»  tiiey  take  in  Indian 
realms,  after  atrocities  like  these,  that  call  so*  loudly  and  s^ 
justly  for  revenge,  in  a  country  where  th0re  are  2X0  laws  to 
punish ;  but  where  the  cruel  savage  takes  vengeance  in  his 
own  way — and  white  men  &11,  in  the  Indian's  estimationi 
not  as  mwrdcrei^  but  exacutof,  under  the  common  law  of 
their  land. 

Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  tnurdsyv,  as  they 
are  denominated  by  white  men,  who  are  the  only  ones  to 
tell  of  them  in  the  civilized  world;  it  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind  by  the  reader,  who  passes  his  sentence  on  them, 
that  they  are  all  committed  on  Indian  ground-*-that  the 
Indian  hunts  not,  nor  traps  anywhere  on  white  man's  soil, 
not  asks  him  for  his  limd»— or  molests  the  sacred  graves 
where  they  have  deposited  the  bones  of  their  fethers, 
their  wives  and  their  little  children. 

I  have  said  that  the  principal  means  of  the  destruction  of 
these  people,  were  the  system  of  trade,  and  the  intro^ 
duction  of  small-pox,  the  inCaUible  plague  that  is  conse- 
quent, sooner  or  later,  upon  the  introduction  of  trade  and 
whisky  selling  to  every  tribe.  I  would  venture  the  asser- 
tion, from  books  that  I  have  searched,  and  from  other  evi* 
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dence,  that  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  have  already  dis- 
appeared, and  of  those  that  have  been  traded  with,  quite 
to  the  Bookj  Mountains,  each  one  has  had  this  exotic 
disease  in  their  turn — and  in  a  few  months  have  lost  one 
half  or  more  of  their  numbers;  and  that  firom  living 
evidences,  and  distinct  traditions,  this  appaling  disease  has 
several  times,  before  our  days,  run  like  a  wave  through 
the  Western  tribes,  over  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean — thinning  the  ranks  of  the  poor  Indians  to 
an  extent  which  no  knowledge,  save  that  of  the  overlook- 
ing eye  of  the  Almighty,  can  justly  comprehend.* 

I  have  travelled  faithfully  and  far,  and  have  closely 
scanned,  with  a  hope  of  fairly  portraying  the  condition 
and  customs  of  these  unfortunate  people ;  and  if,  in  taking 
leave  of  my  readers,  which  I  must  soon  do,  they  should 
censure  me  for  my  oversight,  or  any  indiscretion  or  error, 
I  will  take  to  myself  these  consoling  reflections,  that  they 
will  acquit  me  of  intention  to  render  more  or  less  than 
justice  to  any  one ;  and  also,  that  if  in  my  zeal  to  render  a 
service  and  benefit  to  the  Indian,  I  should  have  fiJlen  short 
of  it,  I  will,  at  least,  be  acquitted  of  having  done  him  an 
injury.  And  in  endeavoring  to  render  them  that  justice, 
it  belongs  to  me  yet  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  £Ettal 
causes  of  their  destruction  above-named,  has  been  a  subject 
of  close  investigation  with  me  during  my  travels ;  and  I 
have  watched  on  every  part  of  the  Frontier  their  destructive 

*  The  Beverend  Mr.  Parker  in  his  Toar  across  the  Bocky  Mountains 
says,  that  amongst  the  Indians,  below  the  Falls  of  the  Colnmbia^  at 
least  seyen-eighths,  if  not  nine-tenths,  as  Dr.  M'Langhlin  belieyes, 
have  been  swept  away  by  disease  between  the  years  1829,  and  the  time 
that  he  Yisited  that  place  1836.  ^  So  many  and  so  sndden  were  the 
deaths  which  occnrred,  that  the  shores  were  strewed  with  the  nnbaried 
dead,  whole  and  large  yfllages  were  depopulated,  and  some  entire  tribes 
have  disappeared."  This  mortality,  he  says,  "  extended  not  only  from 
the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific,  but  from  very  far  North  to  the  coast  (^ 
Oalifomia."  These  facts,  with  hundreds  of  others,  show  how  rapidly 
the  Indian  population  is  destroyed,  long  before  we  become  acquainted 
with  them. 
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influences,  wbich  result  in  the  overtlirow  of  the  savage 
tribes,  which,  one  sncceeding  another,  are  continually  be- 
coming extinct  under  their  baneful  influences.  And  before 
I  would  expatiate  upon  any  system  for  their  successful 
improvement  and  preserviU-ion,  I  would  protrude  my 
opinion  to  the  world,  which  I  regret  to  do,  that  so  long  as 
the  past  and  present  system  of  trade  and  whisky-seUing 
is  tolerated  amongst  them,  there  is  little  hope  for  their 
improvement,  nor  any  chance  for  more  than  a  temporary 
existence.  I  have  closely  studied  the  Indian  character  in 
its  native  state,  and  also  in  its  secondary  form  along  our 
Frontiers ;  civilized,  as  it  is  often  (but  incorrectly)  called. 
I  have  seen  it  in  every  phase,  and  although  there  are  many 
noble  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  with  many  of  whom  I 
am  personally  acquainted,  yet  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  lingered  along  the  Frontiers,  and  been  kicked  about  like 
dogs,  by  white  men,  and  beaten  into  a  sort  of  a  civilization, 
are  very  fiar  from  being  what  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them, 
and  proud  to  call  them,  civilized  by  the  aids  and  examples 
of  good  and  moral  people.  Of  the  Indians  in  their  general 
capacity  of  civilized,  along  our  extensive  Frontier,  and 
those  tribes  that  I  found  in  their  primitive  and  disabused 
state,  I  have  drawn  a  Table,  which  I  offer  as  an  estimate  of 
their  comparatiye  character,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  • 
be  near  the  truth,  generally,  though  like  all  general  rules 
or  estimates,  with  its  exceptions.    (Vide  Appendix  C.) 

Such  are  the  results  to  which  the  present  system  of  civi- 
lization brings  that  small  part  of  these  poor  xmfortunate 
people,  who  outlive  the  first  calamities  of  their  country ; 
and  in  this  degraded  and  pitiable  condition,  the  most  of 
them  end  their  days  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  without 
the  power  of  rising  above  it.  Standing  on  the  soil  which 
they  have  occupied  from  their  childhood,  and  inherited 
from  their  fathers;  with  the  dread  of  "  pale  feces,"  and  the 
deadly  prejudices  that  have  been  reared  in  their  breasts 
against  them,  for  the  destructive  influences  which  they 
have  introduced  into  their  country,  which  have  thrown  the 
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greater  part  of  their  firiends  and  boimexiona  into  ihe  grare, 
and  are  now  promising  the  remainder  of  them  .no  better 
prospect  than  the  dreary  one  of  living  a  few  years  longer 
and  then  to  sink  into  the  groand  themselves;  surrendering 
their  lands  and  their  fedr  hanting-grounds  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  enemies  and  their  bones  to  be  dng  up  aad  strewed 
about  the  fields,  or  to  be  labelled  in  our  Museums. 

For  the  Christian  and  philantiiropist,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  there  is  enough,  I  am  sure,  in  the  ohaxacter,  condi- 
tion, and  history  of  these  unfortunate  people,  to  engage  his 
sympathies-^for  the  Nation,  there^  is  jin  unrequited  account 
of  sin  and  injustice  ^t  sooner  or  later,  will  (»dl  toac  naUonal 
reirAutim — and  for  the  Amerioan  citizens,  .who  live,  every- 
where proud  of  thdr  growing  wealth  and  their  luxnriefl^ 
over  the  bones  of  these  poor  fi^ows,  who  have  surrendered 
their  hunting-grounds  and  their  liyes  to  the  enjoymentr  of 
their  cruel  dispossesaors,  there  is  a  lingering  terror,  yet^  I 
fear,  for  the  reflecting  minds,  whose  mortal  bodies  must 
sooA  take  their  humble  places  with  their  red^  but  ixyured 
brethrQo,  under  the  same  glebe.;  to  appear  and  stand,  at 
last,  ,with  guilt's  shivering  conviction,  amidst  the  m3rriad 
ranks  of  accusing  spirits,  that  are  to  rise  id  their  own  fields^ 
at  the  final  day  of  resurrection  I 
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EXTINCTION  OF  THE  MANDANS. 

Fbom  the  accoanta  brongbt  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1838,  bj 
Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Mitchell,  and  others,  from  the  Upper  Missoari,  and 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  it  seems  that  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  the  small-poz  was  accidentally  introduced  amongst  the  Man- 
dans,  by  the  Fur  Traders ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  two  months  they 
all  perished,  except  some  thirty  or  forty,  who  were  taken  as  slaves  by 
the  Biccarees ;  an  enemy  living  two  hundred  miles  below  them,  and  who 
moved  up  and  took  possession  of  their  village  soon  after  their  calamity, 
taking  up  their  residence  in  it,  it  being  a  better  built  village  than  their 
own ;  and  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  Traders  who  had  moire  recently 
arrived  from  there,  I  had  the  following  account  of  the  remaining  few,  in 
whose  destruction  was  the  final  termination'  of  this  interesting  and  once 
numerous  tribe. 

The  Biccarees,  he  sud,  had  taken  possession  of  the  village  after  the 
disease  had  subsided,  and  after  living  some  months  in  it,  were  attacked 
by  a  large  party  of  their  enemies,  the  Sioux,  and  whilst  fighting  des- 
perately in  resistance,  in  which  the  Mandan  prisoners  had  taken  an 
active  part,  the  latter  had  concerted  a  plan  for  their  owt  destruction, 
which  was  effected  by  their  simultaneously  running  through  the  piquets 
on  to  the  prairie,  calling  out  to  the  Sioux  (both  men  and  women)  to  kill 
them,  "  that  t^iey  were  Biccaree  dogs,  that  their  friends  were  all  dead, 
and  they  did  not  wish  to  live,"— that  they  here  wielded  their  weapons  as 
desperately  as  they  could,  to  excite  the  fury  of  their  enemy,  and  that 
they  were  thus  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

The  accounts  given  by  two  Or  three  white  men,  who  were  amongst 
the  Mandans  during  the  ravages  of  this  frightful  disease,  are  most 
appalling  and  actually  too  heart-rending  and  disgusting  to  be  recorded. 
The  disease  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Fur  Company's 
steamer  from  St.  Louis ;  which  had  two  of  their  crew  sick  with  the  dis- 
ease when  it  approached  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  imprudently  stopped 
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to  trade  at  the  Maadui  TiDage,  i^idi  iph  ob  the  bank  of  the  nver, 
where  the  ehiefr  and  others  vera  allowed  to  cone  oa  board,  hj  which 
Meant  the  dieeeec  got  aehore, 

I  aa  conetraiaed  to  beliere,  thai  the  geatleawB  in  charge  of  tho 
fteaaerdidiiotbelieTeittobethesaiall-pox;  forif  thejhadksGwait 
to  be  soehy  I  cannot  coaeeiTe  of  each  iaipnidenoe,  as  regarded  their  owb 
hitereate  in  the  covintry,  aa  wdl  as  the  fiUe  of  these  poor  people,  bj 
aUowing  their  boat  to  adraaoe  into  the  coantry  ander  saeh  drcaai- 
staaces. 

It  seems  that  the  Mandans  were  sorroonded  bj  sereral  war-parties  of 
their  more  powerfal  enemies  the  Sioaz,  at  that  aolncfcy  time,  and  th^ 
could  not  therdm  disperse  apon  the  plains,  bj  wUA  manj  of  them 
coold  haTC  been  nTed ;  and  thfej  were  necessarOy  inclosed  within  the 
piqnets  of  thdr  Tillsge,  where  the  disease  in  a  few  days  became  so  very 
malignant  that  death  ensaed  in  a  few  hoars  after  its  attacks;  and  so 
slight  were  their  hopes  when  they  were  attacked,  that  nearly  hsif  of 
them  destroyed  themselTes  with  thdr  knires,  with  their  gans,  and  by 
dashing  their  brains  oat  by  leaping  head-foremost  from  a  thirty  foot  t| 

ledge  of  rocks  in  front  of  thdr  Tillage.  The  first  symptom  of  the  &- 
ease  was  a  n^  swelling  of  the  body,  and  so  Tery  Tiralent  had  it  be-  -j 

come,  that  rery  many  died  in  two  or  three  hoars  after  thdr  attack,  and  L 

that  in  many  cases  withont  the  appearance  of  the  disease  apon  the  skin. 
Utter  dismay  seemed  to  possess  all  cIsbscs  and  all  ages,  and  they  gare 
themsdres  np  in  deqwir,  as  entirely  lost  There  was  bat  one  continual 
crying  and  howling  and  praying  to  the  Oreat  Spirit  for  his  protection 
daring  the  nights  and  days ;  and  there  being  bat  few  liTing,  and  thoae  in 
too  appaling  despair,  nobody  thoaght  of  barying  the  dead,  whose  bodies, 
whole  famflies  together,  were  left  in  horrid  and  loathsome  jnles  in  their 
own  wigwams,  with  a  few  bnfialo  robes,  te^  thrown  orer  them,  there  to 
decay,  and  be  deronred  by  their  own  dogs.  That  soch  a  proporticm  of 
their  commanity  as  that  abore-moitiotted,  shoald  haye  perished  ia  so 
short  a  time,  seems  yet  to  the  reader,  an  anaccoantable  thing;  bat  in 
addition  to  the  caases  jast  mentioned,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  frightful  disease  is  ererywhere  &r  more  fatal  amongst  the  natiTa 
than  in  drilixed  population,  which  may  be  owing  to  some  eztraordinaiy 
constitutional  susceptibility ;  or,  I  think,  more  probably,  to  the  exposed 
lives  they  lire,  leading  more  directly  to  fetal  consequences.    In  thi%  as 
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in  most  of  their  diseases,  thej  ignorantlj  and  impradently  plnnge  into 
the  coldest  water,  whilst  in  the  highest  state  of  fever,  and  often  die 
before  they  hare  the  power  to  get  oat. 

Some  hare  attributed  the  nnezampled  fatality  of  this  disease  amongst 
the  Indians  to  the  fact  of  their  living  entirely  on  animal  food ;  bnt  so 
important  a  subject  for  investigation  I  mnst  leave  for  sounder  judgments 
than  mine  to  decide.  They  are  a  people  whose  constitutions  and  habits 
of  life  enable  them  most  certainly  to  meet  most  of  its  ills  with  less  dread, 
and  with  decidedly  greater  success,  than  they  are  met  in  civilized 
communities ;  and  I  would  not  dare  to  decide  that  their  simple  me^t 
diet  was  the  cause  of  their  fatal  exposure  to  one  frightftil  disease,  when 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  their  exemption 
and  protection  from  another,  almost  equally  destructive,  and,  like  the 
former,  of  civilized  introduction. 

During  the  season  of  the  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  which  swept 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  western  country,  and  the  Indian  frontier,  I 
was  a  traveller  through  those  regions,  and  was  able  to  witness  its  effects ; 
and  I  learned  from  what  I  saw,  as  well  as  from  what  I  have  heard  in 
other  parts  since  that  time,  that  it  travelled  to  and  over  the  frontiers, 
carrying  dismay  and  death  amongst  the  tribes  on  the  borders  in  many 
cases,  so  far  as  they  had  adopted  the  civilized  modes  of  life,  with  its  dis- 
.sipations,  using  vegetable  food  and  salt ;  but  wherever  it  came  to  the 
tribes  living  exclusively  on  meat,  and  that  without  the  use  of  salt,  its 
progress  was  suddenly  stopped.  I  mention  this  as  a  subject  which  I 
looked  upon  as  important  to  science,  and  therefore  one  on  which  I  made 
many  careful  enquiries ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  learned  along  that  part  of 
the  frontier  over  which  I  have  since  passed,  I  have  to  my  satisfaction 
ascertained  that  such  became  the  utmost  limits  of  this  fatal  disease  in 
its  travel  to  the  West,  unless  where  it  might  have  followed  some  of  the 
routes  of  the  Fur  Traders,  who,  of  course,  have  introduced  the  modes 
of  civilized  life. 

From  the  Trader  who  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Mandans 
I  had  many  most  wonderful  incidents  of  this  dreadful  scene,  but  I  dread 
to  recite  them.  Amongst  them,  however,  there  is  one  that  I  must 
briefly  describe,  relative  to  the  death  of  that  noble  genUeman  of  whom  I 
have  already  said  so  much,  and  to  whom  I  became  so  much  attached, 
Mah'io4oh-pa,  or  *'  the  Four  Bears."    This  fine  fellow  sat  in  his  wigwam 
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Mid  wfttcbed  erery  om  of  his  htaSij  die  about  Um^  bb  wi^es  aad  Mi 
little  children,  after  he  had  reootered  from  the  disease  himaelf ;  ivhen 
he  walked  out,  around  the  Tillage,  and  wept  over  the  final  deetnietioa 
of  hii  tribe ;  his  braTes  and  warrien,  whoee  sinewy  arme  alone  he  coold 
depend  on  for  a  eontimianoe  of  their  existenee,  a&  kid  low ;  when  he 
came  baek  to  his  lodge,  where  he  coTered  hia  whole  fsmilj  in  a  ink, 
with  a  nnmber  of  robes,  and  wrapping  another  aronnd  himself  went  otit 
ipon  a  hUl  at  a  little  distance,  where  he  laid  seyeral  dajrs,  despite  afl 
the  solicitations  of  the  Traders,  reeolyed  to  starve  himself  to  death.  He 
remained  there  till  the  sixth  daj,  when  he  had  jost  strength  enongh  to 
creep  back  to  the  Tillage,  when  he  entered  the  horrid  gloom  of  his  own 
wigwam,  and  laying  his  body  along-side  of  the  group  of  his  fisunily,  drew 
his  robe  OTer  him  and  £ed  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  fotal  abstinence. 

So  haTe  perished  the  friendly  and  hospitable  Mandans,  from  the  beet 
acconnts  I  conld  get ;  and  althongh  it  may  be  possibU  that  smne  few 
indiTidoals  may  yet  be  remuning,  I  think  it  is  not  probable;  and  one 
thing  is  certain,  eren  if  snch  be  the  case,  that,  as  a  nation,  the  Mandans 
are  extinct,  haTing  no  longer  an  existence. 

There  is  yet  a  melancholy  part  of  the  tale  to  be  told,  relating  to  the 
raTagee  of  this  frightful  disease  in  that  conntiy  on  the  same  occasion, 
as  it  spread  to  other  contignoos  tribes,  to  the  Minatarees,  tl»  Knisten- 
eanx,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Chayennes  and  Crows ;  amongst  whom  twenty- 
fiTO  thousand  perished  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months,  whkh  most 
appaling  &ct8 1  got  from  Major  POcher,  now  Superintendent  of  In^Ban 
Affairs  at  St.  Louis,  from  Mr.  M'Kensie,  and  others. 

It  may  be  naturally  asked  here,  by  the  reader,  whether  the  GoTem« 
ment  of  the  United  States  haTe  taken  any  measures  to  preTent  the 
ravages  of  this  fatal  disease  amongst  these  exposed  tribes ;  to  which  I 
answer,  that  repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  and  so  &r  generally,  as 
the  tribes  haTe  CTer  had  the  disease,  (or,  at  all  CTenta,  within  the  recol- 
lections of  those  who  are  now  llTing  in  the  tribes,)  the  GoTemment 
agents  haTe  succeeded  in  introducing  Taccination  as  a  protection  ;  but 
amongst  those  tribes  in  their  wild  state,  and  where  they  haTe  not  suf- 
fered with  the  disease,  Tery  littie  success  has  been  met  with  in  the 
attempt  to  protect  them,  on  account  of  their  superstitions,  which  haTe 
generally  resisted  all  attempts  to  introduce  Taccination.  Whilst  I  was 
on  the  Upper  Missouri,  seTeral  surgeons  were  sent  into  the  country 
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irith  ,the  Isdm  ag^aU,  wh&te  I  eereral  timei  sanr  the  attempts  made 
withoQi  snooeae.  Tbey  hfL?e  perfect  confldeiice  in  the  skfll  of  their  own 
phj8iciaQ8»  waiSl  ih»  diieaee  has  aiade  <me  slaaghter  in  their  tnbe,  an4 
then,  having  seen  v^hite  mea  amongst  them  protected  bj  it,  they  aM 
disposed  to  receife  it,  hefoce  which  they  cannot  believe  that  so  ainnte  a 
pnnctare  in  the  arm  is  going  to^  protect  -ihem  from  sa  &tal  a  disease ; 
and  as  they  see  whM  aea.  so  earnestly  irging  it,  they  decide  that  it 
must  be  some  oeaKmode  or  trick  o^pale  faoee,  by  which  they  are  to  gain 
some  new«adv^atage,  oirer  them^  and  they  stnbbomty  and  soccessfblly 
resist  it 

THE  WELSH  COLONY, 

Which  I  bareiy  spoke  of  in  page  319,  which  sailed  under  the  direction 
ef  Prince  Madoc,  Or  Madawe,  from  North  Wales,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fonrteenth  century  in  ten  ships,  according  to  numerous  and  accredited 
authors,  and  never  returned  to  their  own  country,  have  been  supposed 
to  have  landed  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  North  or  South  America; 
and  from  the  best  authorities,  (which  I  will  suppose  everybody  has  read 
rather  than  quote  them  at  this  time),  I  believe  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
proved  that  they  landed  either  on  the  coast  of  Florida  or  about  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi,  and  according  to  the  history  and  poetry  of 
their  country,  settled  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  North  America, 
where  they  are  yet  remaining,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  savage  tribes. 

In  my  Letter  just  referred  to,  I  barely  suggested,  that  the  Mandans, 
whom  I  found  with  so  many  peculiarities  in  looks  and  customs,  which  I 
have  already  described,  might  possibly  be  the  remains  of  this  lost  colony 
amalgamated  with  a  tribe,  or  part  of  a  tribe,  of  the  natives,  which  would 
account  for  tiie  unusual  appearances  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  and  also 
for  the  changed  character  and  customs  of  the  Welsh  Oolonists,  provided 
these  be  the  remains  of  them. 

Since  those  notes  were  written,  as  will  have  been  seen  by  my 
subsequent  Letters,  I  have  descended  the  Missouri  river  from  the  Man- 
dan  village  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  have 
taken  pains  to  examine  its  shores ;  and  from  the  repeated  remains 
of  the  ancient  location  of  the  Mandans,  which  I  met  with  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  have  traced  them  down  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  frt>m  exactly  similar  appearances. 
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which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  sereral  yean  since  in  seYenl  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  I  am  foUj  convinced  that  thej  hare 
formerl J  ocenpied  that  part  of  the  coantrf,  and  hare,  from  some  canse 
or  other,  been  pnt  in  motion,  and  eontinned  to  make  their  repeated 
BioTes  nnta  thej  arriTed  at  the  place  of  thdr  residence  at  the  time  of 
their  extinction,  on  the  Upper  MIssoorL 

These  ancient  fortifications,  which  are  very  nnmerons  in  that  Tidnitj, 
some  of  which  enclose  a  great  many  acres,  and  being  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  rirers,  with  walls  in  some  places  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  corered  ways  to  the  water,  eyince  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
fortifications,  apparently  not  a  century  behind  that  of  the  present  day, 
were  OTidently  never  built  by  any  nation  of  savages  in  America,  and 
present  to  us  inconteetible  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  a  pe<^ 
very  &r  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  who  have,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  disappeared,  and  left  these  imperishable  proofii  of  their  former 
existence. 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ten  ships  of  Madoc,  or  a  part  of 
them  at  least,  entered  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  Balize,  and  made 
their  way  up  the  Mississippi,  or  that  they  landed  somewhere  on  the 
Florida  coast,  and  that  their  brave  and  persevering  colonists  made  thdr 
way  through  the  interior,  to  a  position  on  the  Ohio  river,  where  they 
cultivated  their  fields,  and  established  in  one  of  the  finest  countries  on 
earth,  a  flourishing  colony ;  but  were  at  length  set  upon  by  the  savages, 
whom,  perhaps,  they  provoked  to  warfare,  being  trespassers  on  their 
huntlng-grouDds,  and  by  whom,  in  overpowering  hordes,  they  were 
besieged,  until  it  was  necessary  to  erect  these  fortifications  for  their 
defence,  into  which  they  were  at  last  driven  by  a  confederacy  of  tribes^ 
and  there  held  till  their  ammunition  and  provisions  gave  out,  and  they  in 
the  end  have  all  perished,  except,  perhaps,  that  portion  of  them  who 
might  have  formed  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  Indians,  and  their  oil^ 
spring,  who  would  have  been  half-breeds,  and  of  course  attached  to  the 
Indians'  side;  whose  lives  have  been  spared  in  the  general  massacre; 
and  at  length,  being  despised,  as  all  half-breeds  of  enemies  are,  have 
gathered  themselves  into  a  band,  and  severing  from  their  parent  tribe, 
have  moved  oflf,  and  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  as  they  have 
advanced  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  place  where  they  have  been 
known  for  muiy  years  past  by  the  name  of  the  Mandans,  a  corruption 
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or  abbreviation,  perhaps,  of  **Madawgwjfi,*'  the  name  applied  hj  the 
Welsh  to  the  followers  of  Madawc. 

If  this  be  a  startling  theory  for  the  world,  they  will  be  the  more  sure 
to  read  the  following  brief  reasons  which  I  bring  in  support  of  my 
opinion ;  and  if  they  do  not  support  me,  they  will  at  least  be  worth 
knowing,  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  means  of  eliciting  further 
and  more  suocessM  enquiry. 

As  I  have  said,  on  page  415  and  in  other  places,  the  marks  of  the 
Mandan  villages  are  known  by  the  excavations  of  two  feet  or  more 
in  depth,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  circular  form,  made 
in  the  ground  for  the  foundations  of  their  wigvrams,  which  leave  a 
decided  remain  for  centuries,  and  one  that  is  easily  detected  the  moment 
that  it  is  met  with.  After  leaving  the  Mandan  village,  I  found  the 
marks  of  their  former  residence  about  sixty  miles  below  where  they 
were  then  living,  and  from  which  they  removed  (from  their  own  account) 
about  sixty  or  eighty  years  since ;  and  fh>m  the  appearance  of  the  num* 
ber  of  their  lodges,  I  should  think,  that  at  that  recent  date  there  must 
save  been  three  times  the  number  that  were  living  when  I  was  amongst 
ihem.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  big  Shienne  river,  two  hundred  miles 
below  their  last  location,  I  fbund  still  more  ancient  remains,  and  in  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  other  places  between  that  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  each  one,  as  I  visited  them,  appearing  more  and  more  ancient, 
convincmg  me  that  these  people,  wherever  they  might  have  come  from, 
have  gradually  made  their  moves  up  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  the 
place  where  I  viuted  them.   ' 

For  the  most  part  of  this  distance  they  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  Sioux  country,  and  being  looked  upon  by  the  Sioux  as  trespassers, 
have  been  continually  warred  upon  by  this  numerous  tribe,  who  have 
endeavored  to  extinguish  them,  as  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  do 
ever  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  them ;  but  who  being  always 
fortified  by  a  strong  pioquet,  or  stockade,  have  successfully  withstood 
the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  and  preserved  the  remnant  of  their  tnbe. 
Through  this  sort  of  gauntlet  they  have  run,  in  passing  through  the 
countries  of  theso  warlike  and  hostile  tribes. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  perhaps,  that  the  Biccarees  and  Minatarees 
bund  their  wigwams  in  the  same  way ,  but  this  proves  nothing,  for  the 
Minatarees  are  Grows,  from  the  north-west ;  and  by  their  own  showings 
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M  to  tbft  Mtn<kii  for  proUetioo,  and  fonnmg  iMr  vfllagef  bj  the 
Bide  of  them,  built  their  irigwams  in  tke  Berne  maDner. 

The  Biceeiees  hmve  beeuft  TerysniaHtiibe^&riiiiBdortatiieMeii- 
daiiB ;  aiid  bj  the  treditiona  of  the  Meadns,  SB  weU  aa  from  the  erldenee 
of  the  first  eiepkams,  Lewis  aad  dadte,  and  others^  ha^e  Mred,  until 
qaite  btdj,  oo  tennaof  intimacy  with  the  MaadaoSy  whoee  YiDafes 
they  haye  SQCcessiTely  oocapied  as  the  Mandaos  faava  moved  aad  Taear 
ted  thea^afl  tiiey^noware  doing,  sinoe  diaeaae  has  swept  the  iriiole  of 
the  M andanfl  away. 

WhetiMT  my  derivation  of  the  word  Mufndan' fmm  Madmoffrnft  be 
eonaet  or  not,  I  irfll  pass  it  oter  to  the  world  iat  present  merely  as 
frei— tjp/fa  pvoo^  foriraot  of  better,  idikh,  paiu^ps,  this  ewqairy  may 
elicit;  aad^^at  the  'sane  time,  I  oflSsr  the  welsh  word  IfofMbm,  (the 
woodroof,  a  speeies  of  madder  need  as  a  red  ^^)  as  the  name  that 
tnlglit  peaAly:have  been  appKedby  the  Webb  iieighborg:to  these  peqde^ 
anaeooontof  IMr  yeiryiDgeiiioiis  mode  of  giving  the  beantinil  red  and 
ether  dyee  to  the  poronptee  qtdllB  with  which  they  gamidi  their  dressea. 
In  tiiehr  own  language  they  eaUed  themaelvea  SM-jNiAa^cMiii  mak^ka4ee$, 
^  J»  people  of  ihe  pheasaots,)  whieh  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
primitive  eteck,  befsre  liey  were  mixed  with  any  other  people ;  aadte 
have  get  each  a  name,  it  is  natarel  to  eappose  that  they  must  have  eome 
from  aeovBtry  where pAearim^  exiBtedt  which  cannot  be  foond  short  of 
reaching  the  timbered  eonntry  at  the  base  of  the  Boclgr  Moimtains, 
eome  six  er  eight  hundred  mHea  Weet  of  the  Mandans,  or  the  forests  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  Sonl^  and  Bast  of 
where  they  last  lived. 

Tie  above  facts,  togetherwith  the  other  one  which  they  repeated 
rdated  to  me,  and  which  I  have  before  allnded  to,  that  they  had  often 
beeiL  to  the  hill  of  the  Eed  Pipe  Skm^  and  that  they  once  lived  near  it, 
cany  eondnsive  evidence,  I  think,  that  th^  have  formeity  occupied  a 
countiy  much  tether  to  the  South;  and  that  they  have  repeatedly 
changed  their  locations,  until  tiiey  reached  the  qK)t  of  their  last  resi- 
dence, where  they  have  met  with  their  final  misfortune.  And  as  evidence 
in  support  of  my  opinion  that  they  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohioi 
and  have  broi^t  with  them  some  of  the  customs  of  the  dvfiised  people 
wdio  erected  thoee  ancient  fortifications,  I  am  able  to  say,  that  the 
Bumerous  spedmens  of  pottery  which  have  been  taken  from  the  gravee 
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mnd  tammli  about  those  tDcient  works,  (many  of  which  may  be  seen  now, 
in  the  Cincinnati  Mosenm,  and  some  of  which,  my  own  donations,  and 
which  hare  so  mnch  surprised  the  enquiring  world,)  were  to  be  seed  in 
fpreat  numbers  in  the  use  of  the  Mandans ;  and  scarcely  a  day  in  the 
Bummer,  yrhen  the  yisitor  to  their  village  would  not  see  the  women  at 
work  with  their  hands  and  fingers,  moulding  them  from  black  clay,  into 
yases,  cups,  pitchers,  and  pots,  and  baking  them  in  their  little  kilns  in 
the  sides  oi  the  hill,  or  under  the  bank  of  the  river. 

In  addition  to  this  art,  which  I  am  sure  belongs  to  no  other  tribe  on 
the  Continent,  these  people  have  alstf,  as  a  secret  with  themselTes,  the 
extraordinary  art  of  manufacturing  a  very  beautiful  and  lasting  kind  of 
blue  glass  beads,  which  they  wear  on  their  necks  in  great  quantities, 
and  decidedly  value  above  all  others  that  are  brought  amongst  them 
by  the  Fur  Traders. 

This  secret  is  not  only  one  that  the  Traders  did  not  introduce  amongst 
them,  but  one  that  they  cannot  learn  from  them ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
beyond  a  doubt,  an  art  that  has  been  introduced  amongst  them  by  some 
dviliaed  people,  as  it  js  as  yet  unknown  to  other  Indian  tribes  in  that 
vicinity,  or  elsewhere.  Of  this  interesting  &ct  Lewis  and  Clark  have 
given  an  account  thirty-three  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  no  Traders)  or 
other  white  people,  had  been  amongst  the  Mandans,  to  have  taught 
them  so  curious  an  art. 

The  Mandan  canoes  which  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  all 
other  tribes,  are  exactly  the  Welsh  ecracU^  made  of  nxw-liideB,  the  skins 
of  buffiidoes,  stretched  underneath  a  frame  made  of  willow  or  other 
boughs,  and  shaped  nearly  round,  like  a  tub ;  which  the  woman  carries 
on  her  head  from  her  wigwam  to  the  water's  edge,  and  having  stepped 
into  it,  stands  in  firont,  and  propels  it  by  dipping  her  paddle  fonoardt 
and  drawing  U  io  Aer,  instead  of  paddling  by  the  side. 

How  &r  these  extraordinary  facts  may  go  in  the  estimation  of  the 

reader,  with  numerous  others  which  I  have  mentioned  in  Volume  I., 

whilst  speaking  of  the  liandans,  of  their  various  complexions,  colours 

of  hair,  and  blue  and  grey  eyes,  towards  establishing  my  opinion  as  a 

sound  theory,  I  cannot  say ;  but  this  much  I  can  safbly  aver,  that  at  the 

moment  I  first  saw  these  people,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of 

their  appearance,  that  I  was  under  the  instant  conviction  that  they  were 

an  amalgam  of  a  native,  with  some  civilized  race :  and  fh>m  what  I  have 
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«6M  of  tliem,  Md  of  the  TCWMM  oo  tiM  Misseiri  Md  Oiito  ^i^^ 
lUly  oon?iMed  tkat  tlieae  people  hftveeniigratod  frea  ibel^^ 
Md  tkat  tliey  kavB,  in  Urn  OMUHier  tkat  I  bmvo  alKKly  ateted,  with 
nADy  of  lboit.oii«lom%  beeo  proeonred  horn  ike  iOmiui Mai  dwIiiUoo 
of  the  bdd  oolooiflte  ef  Modftwe^  who,  I'beMeve,'eottkd  upon  mad 
ocenpied  for  a  eoBtwyor  bq^  tke  rich  mAiwrtile-bariM  of  the  OMow  in 
addodng  ihe|N!Ooff<>r  the  enpporl  of  Aifli  theory^  if  I  have  fioMto 
complete  it,  I  have  die  eatfefaetioii  tiiat  I- hai^  Hoi  takoo  iip^  Mth  of 
the  readei'e  tiaoe,  and  I  can  therefore  daim  UaatteiiiioA^  a^fow  MOiaenta 
loDgvir,  whflst  I  refer  hhn  to  a  brief  foeahalarjr  Of  thoMandan  ka^nage 
in  Ihe  foRowing  pages^  wlwre  he  may  eompafoH-^i^'thatof  the  WoUb^ 
*attd  better  perhaps,  than  I  t»D,  decide  whether  thef^  «&b  any  afUty 'OB- 
ieting  between  the  two;  andif  heibid8it,*HwiRbriiigiae'A'^JeBAyaid 
in  support  of  the  position  I  haye  taken. 

From  the  comparison,  ^t  I  haye  been  able  ie  make^  I  thiidi  lam 
anthorized  to  say,  thai  in  the  followiBg  Ust  of  Words,  wMeh  fonn  a  pait 
of  that  vocabnlaiy,  there  is  «  striking-  similarity,- and  qafitoonffiefeat  to 
excite  surprise  in  the  ndnds  of  tiie  attentive  reader, -if  ft  ebnld  be  proved 
that  those"  resembhtnees  were  bat  the  mnlts t>f  atieldefit  bo^vidott'two 
'fi)relgn  and  distinct  i^Komfr.  '        - 

Enjfliih.  Mandan.  Welih.  ,   ,  tYanouncefU 

1^«  ••«.•.••••••  Ne.. ••••••••••  Chwi.  ••••«•«••••••«  Chwe 

He B.. :  A .A 

She,,.: Ea —  •••  B....; A 

B .'Oant.w..;....  Qwynt««»**..oU  Ho<^ 

.^i^                 m^nrnk      J   Hwnaaiat.,...-.  Hoopa 
^*^ -•  »™*— ^'^  Hona/^fw :  Hoba 

Thosecnet ;...:........<..  TrhalHyna.......;  * 

^,oriA«fV«9iio<MegoBh.»...  Nagoes  .•«t.^.....illagOib 

{  in  age  •••^.  •••«*««•     .. 
Nag.,.. ^ 
•Na.... 

Haad Pan ....Pen Pan 

2%<  Glra^tf  ^jpiraMidiofCStftaMawr  penaethi^..  Maoor  paoMthw 
Yaprid  mawrf*...  Uppiydmaoor 

•  To  Ml  M  a  fTMit  chief— faaad  or  principal    ■pTtielgn  or  faprcoM. 
tTteOimtfl^litt. 
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APPENDIX-a 


CHABAGTEB.HPAOB  775.) 


OriginaL       Sewndary. 


OrigmaL        Sooondary. 


HAndMDM 

Ugly 

Warlike 

Peaceable 

Mild 

Austere 

Proud 

Humble 

Modert 

Diffident 

Honest 

Honest 

Virtuous 

Libidinous 

Honorable 

Honoiable 

Temperate 

Dissipated 

Ignorant 

Conceited 

Free 

BnslaTed 

Vain 

Humble 

Aetife 

Crippled 

Eloquent 

Eloquent 

Affable 

Beserred 

Independent 

Dependent 

Bodal 

Tadtum 

Grateful 

Grateful 

Hospitable 

Hospitable 

Happy 

Miserable 

Charitable 

Charitable 

Healthy 

Sickly 

BeUgioQS 

BeUgious 

Long-Iiyed 

Short-Hved 

WorshipM 

Worshipftd 

Bed 

Pale-ied 

Crednloas 

Suspicious 

Sober 

Drunken 

Snperstltioai 

Superstitious 

Wild 

Wild 

Bold 

Timid 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Straight 

Crooked 

Faithful 

Faithful 

Graceful 

Graceless 

Stout-hearted  Broken-hearted 

Cleanly 

Filthy 

Indolent 

Indolent 

Braye 

BraTe 

Fun-blood 

Mized-blood 

BeTengefnl 

Bevengeftd 

Living 

Dying 

Jealous 

Jealous 

Bich 

Poor 

Cruel 

Cruel 

Landholders 

Beggars 

riNis. 
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